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ererrary ne ATHA qh, halt oi % SAA B ATT TH AEAGM ware ITalat WTR 
ead aek lear BT TERT TAT vit 3 | Sant weg aay day at tat SRT TAT SAT &: 
mana afar, : WT Fy THITT ASAT S NTT SATAY TTT a Sal Beat Fi afer e far 
| “Wes parhereat wea at Peta feat aTar ary Ret feat A TATA FE TAA AAT € | 
Tele TeqTy qafaaag afea-araetia staeet aitrata afew area far sy AAT 
TAT TE) argh ofeser ar ater Ba-fate at faerarest Haare Falk ara aes 
“A Tm fear & afar faery ary o& 1 srrqaiy wracfat H area frarfale F 
QUO gar aadie <a ative 8, fa setae err uredia far Fahaag ada ox 
( ARR TSI grat f AIT WaT TST Tieas Bl Fa ara HT aa g fH saa cal fayla a, 
NORTE ofa s, TAA HCUH eaegq vik TITATT TET BT FAIA fHat gs 1 ara st 
CAT ae ha aly acafia gat Sf sediteani aaacsac|ed ward fare 
} Wire af eta at ear freaq Great al TA AAT FS XAT SF GTA st TATA 
STATE, Ta Wat eaifra Ae eT XI Si fH AY areal AHotafsa ATT TATA F SALT, AE- 
Sa TA ah cettt BF ae I EAR ofeas H fear at atataga feat Bi eat qenghy 
HT SIT Fea} are-aara quate a ay ead ware e law vara wed et Sl ea sata 
i) eH -DS Wh amaar fas aa 2, SUH Aga ast Aa sare qaeaal ale aaalinatl st ara 
CAT ST He afegt xe vA Sa sartefareit alc aradl acca F wer a shea gE SI 
Te Three atl asa & atart aga wes sarfre al Tar atfeg aT, Ferg Te 
AUT HTT F fare ANAT ATAT AIT SH TAH YF SA THTHa a HCTF | SHAT SA aTlsH ATT 


Tse ay oft area at Baar 8, faediX waar freafefaa aretate wart we eh 
micatiad fear : 
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' =) TUT ET AY war gy was fea > A ara Fi sfewar A PAT A Aa FAT eTAT | 
Sel TH et Sl arara y” 
Salt cag waraaay att STSISSL ated AX Wy ara TA FAT FHT et ae sata feat 
AT RAAT Gyge-aqaMSy F ATATC IL SeTIA eaG TATRA AT HOST SAAT BL AT ATT eka | 
STH WAT TUT saz Ara gal 3, feeq saat aka saat nelH TA HT SATE ATA FI 
alate wrifae wa PeHAT SiAeX Tian qaaal A APMTH-AWSS BT VAT Ha TaTHTR 
Ha AT Ay gear accent afea fas Saal gy past HT AAT TAT Arad Ht ahaa 
yeq @ foe saqea aad Geta FT aaa fat qereat ait AAT A feat gy, vast TRS Fa 
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qq Req A fagsaa HAA Bileadq 21 Teas saa AAT saw AaeA AAA HI ezT A ATA 
ATAGT Z | 

2a Wea Baar AeA These Aeama cfs siaez hy AYZ WIGAT BIo Fo- 
TAALIA AzAT A AAA-AAT qe Tas He ST H eT AEraAT fasat wat 2, Frere frat ga West aT 
walt AS APAT A AAT Ad: 2a ta nears H faag et A Has 2 

at oeaTTaN Bary Azamara Ter, at faarirefe ate at wifeaexs oat % 
aaa Tea AT BATT AVATAT BT RL BTA H seeder agar wari 21 tae for en SAT 
fatal SIHIZ ATA, AZ HA Z I 

AATF HAA TAT aa Heme aeqer sie AeTaT fae, Ar waqaz faeaare 
aA, Sirey, aaa fag, ciaet afsaas qae Ale Blast oTeTTIATS Prat A ATAT 
AETeA TAT ATT AD OM HTC TAA AeA, HE TAT RAT HTT EL MAT HLA TATET ATT 
qT G1 Al TH aeaAT Aaa, cary Waiaa Alix ziaez TAHT aerara tHE STH aa AeA 
feat ¢, frat parte aera adit ot aaa St sax tracy acaadt faraer, ya afer gaat TAT git 
Sta Arar AT AAT BaaaA ae aeqara Ar 1 F, faesia aghaa aeatt fear z 

teat ater arte, gan TATA fathesraiferare AT frerareaz var aera WAT AT 
SHAAN Past eA ae AeA EIT aeaiatanfe a gt sera aed fret? TT 
SAH ATT ATX actea fact at afcaraa 2 | gr anf awanfi ie afr gu ATA ATATE Hare eH E | 

TR AT aa & faAatea, aaa aiza fae, aAqaAt, AAS TIT fee, same. | 


TAT stataal ateem zac, aft feed & oft faa ea a arvartt 2, faaat facia aarrat TSA 
Arar Te RTA H seta afaat eé F | 
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Weeathy GUuata ait aecafa F seqrva alx aretea at ma feat, vad slo Watata at atk 
To Wrtarg afaus Fara wr F1 sto qi aga WaT aH VAI Ges ada, Geter se GeHT F 
Tears &, facaenag alsa, Tata Harari at alc wear A gta: ca ad aw sararare faeafaarea 
Serta 1 piace SH wviars wr a Tag grail Fs Par. Tepa Host HT WATTS, 
Teatt aaa, wae rasa yf afer share Bate facto ar F FAT 
TSI, Gepag area F yrarés sat a at wtaeare-art F faa ef dh) sio aT Narra A 
TT Hwa |, wah afacra st garerat F ofa sara A afara Ay HR arqtenca A “aaa 
TST seqga” Sata a feast ge aearact sto ate areft ar at Bare Ayres gel sto AT 
Bl freq -qzeqar gat aie FH ESAS att aaah wfc oft A arerrg ASS A foe a eT 
SOT, neg aay aed & oedit Teel frarfadi at Shea fear ate aati sreqar at a ahs 
ert | so ay at fare ATA ATA BUT TTT place of at fase vara Fea fers at z, 
TS RAT alsa 2: adie VaR THI AIT Ala Haat faaa afas F 1 afer sit TeeTT ae faa 
Tae athag F1 sto AT INET A THfaws fag fare F A, farq va wt arafa frat alk 
TRAY ashy at gece TAIT AT | 
ss Seater afraraa-aes BT ATA ad gu dia ad & afsa aaa al aarl sr: ail oe a 
TE ara a. atari ait FSdi Faw F fserg gar) ead fou weapsige at ATA 
GA Saal Ferat Aina Fl Sa aea F aarfaces at areata arnfea wer Hat oferta ear 
Vetitat & feat 2, saw feu ea eat T ATA Fl saa sy afeal F afa wt ga Tat a 
WRT-araaT Wa F1 fazata 2 fH ae gear goa Hhras st aft ay saraante dae BT CATT | 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


Amongst the names of such of the twentieth century scholars as have rendered any 
meritorious service to the cause of Sanskrit, Indology and Indian Culture, two names stand 
foremost, namely, those of Dr. Ganga Nath Jha and Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj. Dr. Jha 
was for a long time a professor of Sanskrit in the Muir Central College, Allahabad. Sub- 
sequently, he became the Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College and ultimately happened 
to occupy the chair of the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University, which post he held 
for about ten years. Kaviraj ji, on the other hand, passed the whole of his active life 
without going out of Benares. 

The Benares Sanskrit College Library, known as the ‘Saraswati Bhavana’, is one of 
the prominent libraries of the country. Kaviraj ji was for a long time its librarian and 
later on, succeeding to Dr. Jha, became the Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

Kaviraj ji and Dr. Jha were both deeply interested in research; but while the former 
believed in publishing the fruits of his researches, the latter was mostly indifferent on that 
account. The Scries, known as the ‘Saraswati Bhavana Studies’, which was published 
under the editorship of Kaviraj ji, could be started only after Dr. Jha had shifted to 
Benares. 

There wasa longchain of Dr. Jha’s pupils, which made amark in most parts of 
Northern India. Kaviraj ji, on the other hand, seldom taught anyone in a regular way; 
but there are thousands of scholars who have by sitting at his feet become all-round 
scholars. 

Dr. Jha’s special subject of study was Philosophy; but as almost all the subjects come 
within the field of Kaviraj ji’s study and research it is difficult to say which one of them 
is his special subject of study. Kaviraj ji is traditionally and by conviction a devout 
‘Tantrika’. Dr. Jha was traditionally and by faith astaunch Hindu; but Modern Science 
and Western Philosophy too had not left him untouched. 

It was some three years ago that we planned and started carrying into effect the 
scheme concerning the present Felicitation Volume. Almost all the articles appearing 
therein had been received about two years back, but due to certain circumstances beyond 


our control the printing was considerably delayed and for this we beg to offer our sincere 
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apologies to the contributors of the said articles. I am personally very much obliged to 
my co-cditors for the pains they have taken in editing the material contained in this Com- 
memoration Velume. I would also like to earnestly beseech the readers to kindly exe 
us for our failings and shortcomings. I am sure this Volume will help commemorating 


Kaviraj ji for all times to come. 


Kulpati Niwas BABURAM SAKsSENA 
Raipur Convenor J 
11 August, 1967 Board of Edito $ 
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INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS IN VEDIC RITUALS 


By 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, GALCUTTA 

ations from region to 
es not appear to have 
attention to the 
ould bring 
a number | 


Brahmanic rit 
anmanic rituals, their grow 1 dev i : i vari 
Pe aad ann of “ , growth and development, the } 
fecatdec'y age to age, form an interesting subject of study, though it do 
wCiVEd C : ee Sai hy , a ig : 
use of V “ recognition at the hands of scholars. Elsewhere! I have drawn 
ee YY « “ys 4 bg : , ma - j ; 
etl a “ Mantras in non-V enlic. especially ‘Tantric rites. In the present note Iw 
noti ci ° : <a ‘ , . 
of well-k ce of scholars a few, among many, curious modifications introduced in 
“known rituals current from the Vedic age 
Most ; al : : 
are found ost of these modifications are prevalent in Bengal for a fairly long time. They 
i Inc in , ai . . the » 
nib eeet * manuals used by priests for generations. The most interestng development 1s 
~“Ch In con 1 ith t Nel’ . . 
gaOLe nak: nection with the marriage ceremony. As the bridegroom was honoured with 
cringe Are > ° - 
sacrifice wa a fs was offered a cow in olden times (Paraskaragrhyasitra, I. 3.26-30). A cow- 
as con ‘ed ess oo ; ¥ : : : 
Hethoweuces sidered essential in a marriage; on some other occasions 1t was optional. And 
4 guest w 1 : . : : ; 
free so that i+ pieasunde i ould either accept the offer or reject it with a request to set the cow 
atit might graze at will. W] ‘ oh ae : 
offering a cow tl Ts en cow-sacrifice came to be prohibited the practice of 
i ul lingered on. : 
might have ; | 5 And the cow appears to have been held by a barber who 
deen in charge of performing ¢] <n x ey 
released at the + @ the sacrifice, near the site of marriage and formally 
1e request of the bridegroom. Later 
no longer required but only i © . Later on, as at present, the presence of a cow was 
ut on the = 7 ; 

y the mantras were uttered (sometimes long after the other 
€ made) and the barber wi] vaeet : 
tmganh Hee ts vho previously reported the presence of the cow with 

“S@ufle (ricre is the a2 . 
BRE OISE were Desert iene 41 cow, here is the cow), now recited what was called gaura- 
“scribing the mary} = =.= = 
ee ade a 6 | arriage of Rama and Sita or Hara and Gauri. 
asion of Sraddhas j ' 
selected Bra} has in olden times offerings were made to forefathers through 
. anhmanas who represented the for A trun Cn a 7 i 
Proper tyne of auiatited Brat 1e former (Kéatiya Sraddhasitra). In course of time the 
lallne ra wm: ‘rvs A 2. 
for Sacred: Kuga P , ‘ 1anas became difficult to be secured and provision was made 
? c rass to take the . - . 4 
Benga] SOMetime after 4 - the place of Brahmanas. The practice came into vogue in 
aiter the t : ‘ ; ; Spgs : 
efer¢ h century when Aniruddha wrote his Pitrdayitdé in which there 
€nce to Kus 
Susa symbols. 
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S > nd . bg sf ; 7 
e few V acrifices performed in Bengal in connection with the Vrsotsarga 


rnin! borers the Cae piigets employed do not fully agree with what is found 
Performe,,) rei nown Vedic rites of the past. Here we have besides the Hotr (actual 
CYE on ; i, rahman (supervisor versed in the Vedic lore), the Sadasya (who kept an 
the rityaj.. scrvance of the ritualistic rules) and the Tantradharaka or Acarya (holder of 


a Istic 
man 1 i bd e 
ual, who reminds the Hotr of the order of the different items and of the 
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mantras to be uttered on every occasion). But onc is not required to find out a vastly learne 
man to be chosen as a Brahman in these days. As a matter of fact, any body and every od 
with or without any scriptural knowledge or general scholarship is selected for officiating 
asa Brahman. The identity of the names of the priest and of the four-faced god AssOCHAUeE 
with the act of creation and in popular belief with fire, is responsible for the usual assignmen 
to the priest of the task of lighting the sacrificial fire. The preceptor (or a member of hi 
family), who initiates into the Tantra form of worship, the members of the family of the 
Yajamana, on whose behalf the sacrifice is performed, usually acts as the sadasya. If sucht 
person is not available, the family deity is invoked for the job. 

Besides the modifications noted above new elements have been introduced in each ol 
these cases in the form of worship of various deities as well as in other ways. As a matter 0 
fact, the Vedic sub-stratum is too much over-laden with extrancous matters and is almost 
relegated to the background. In the course of sacrifice proper worship is offered in the 


Puranic way to the god Agni (Fire) while it is preceded by similar worship of different 
deities on different occasions. | 
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THE STATUS OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 
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- . — magic and such other matters} 

Generally it is supposed that AV. is a Veda of €XOI eur eg coon necessary 

and this idea naturally leads to a sort of disgust or oes ‘a : this epee on the basis of a 

to go a bit deeper into the matter and try to ascertain the : i. i ake ae 

close scrutiny of the AY. itself and also of the various retel ne fe “cal and other references 
literature. We Should also pay attention to the various geographical ¢ 


‘he basi ch 
in in gener -is on the basis of su 
in AV., its language, and the topics dealt with therein maeenes al. :, ie ponsitile, toe 
close study that we shal] try to form an opinion about this Veda and try, 
] 


- 1s Y ject of this paper. 
ight on the problem of the status of the AV. which is the main subject I 


“press ike trayi, 
. age. we f that expressions li 
Restricting ourselves first to mere verbal usage, we find thé p 


frayi vidya and traividya are quite common in Sanskrit literature. 
seem to imply on] 


impression that 
selves. T 


These expressions apparently 
rell-versed 1 ree Vedas—an 
y three lores (i. e. three Vedas) and persons well-versed in th 


appears to be confirmed by 
aking u 


a closer perusal of the various Nr ae 
P the expression trapi (by itself), we find that it is es ead yf gun 
in the principal Upanisads: and further that in its more ancient references H ee ae 
Three Veda Ss. The expression trayi vidya, however, has occurred at ep ae pears pelos 
Cipal Up anis ad— eight times in th e Chando g ya and the Brhadaranyaka* which er 8 a 
to the oldest strata of the Upanisadic literature. The other references are foun ai Ba, le 
and the Mahan arayana Upanisads. In all these places trayi vidya is meant to exp Mundaka® has 
Vedas; and the three Vedas dotibtless are the RV., the YV. and the ri ae aire decisive 
: On treta in the Same sense, though the passage cannot be said to be q 
Owing to the fact that SO 
mean Triad of fires.6 
vogue €versince the 


the expressj 


: j to 
me commentators have alternatively 1 mag 1s in 
It is thus quite evident that the expression # a vata that would 
as Upanisadic period, though, of course, Bias on 7 ing three Vedas). 
signify the four Vedas corresponding to the expression trayi aya (sign y lye tae ae 
This has led SOme Scholars to conclude that at some period in SSL nas ve (the AV.) 
had been in EXistence and were recognised as authoritative, while the fourt ar with the other 
was either altogether non-existent, or if at all it existed, it was not valued on p 
three Vedas, 


. ioned along with them. 
It Was considered to be rather too inferior to be mentio 
However, infer 


€nces b 
beyond all doy ased 


ite correct—correct 
vays be quite 
° “be may not aly 
on mere verbal usage 
bt 
“erutiny ang c 


ds in need of further 
>» and hence the current opinion about the AV. also ee Pe cet an 
"mation before it can be actually admitted as correct. 
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proceed to do hy perusing the references to AV. in ancient Vedic and other literature, and an 
that basis try to arrive at some definite conclusion if possible. 

The RV., the most ancient piece of SK. literature contains a hymn known as the 
Purusasiikla (10-90) which is important from more points of view then one. While stating 
how the whole universe, including evetything conceivable, has sprung up from the Prime ~ 
Man (The Purusa), this hymn has mentioned the Vedas also; and curiously cnough only three 
viz. RK., Yajus and Sama (Vedas) are specifically mentioned thercin,? while the fourth Veda 
the Atharvaveda, is subjected to reticence. Nor is the Atharvarveda mentioned in the Samhita 
of the Yajurveda, as also those of the SV. A clear and definite reference to four Vede 
including the AV. by their specific names is found first in AV. itself. Sometimes when only 
three Vedas are actually named, more often than not a fourth name also occurs there along 
with them, and there can be no doubt th 
refer tothe AV. This variety of names we have already seen in one of the preceding chapters; 
and have also seen what they are meant to 


at this fourth name, whatever it may be, is meant to 


signify. It may, therefore, be said without much 


fear of being contradicted that of the various Sanihilds none but the AV. contains references to” 
AV. direct or indirect. 


“Turning our attention next to the Brahmanas (Br.), the next stratum of Vedic literature, 
we find that the Br. of the RV. viz. the Kausitaki and Aitareya contain no reference at all to | 
Atharvaveda. The Laittiriya Br. (of the Black YV.) refers to it twice, while it is again curiougy 
to note that references to it in the Satapatha Br. (of the white YV.) occur all of them 1n its 
chronologically later portions or K andas only. hus, for example, Aa@nda XI mentions all 
the various divisions of Vedic literature and adds that each one of these divisions forms, as it 
were, one distinct and separate oblation to the gods. It further states that RV., YV. and SPL 
are, as it were, milk (payas), clarified butter (a@jya), and Soma oblations respectively ; and adds 
that the AV. forms the fat (medas) oblation while the anusdsana, the Vakovakya and other divisions” 
al together form the oblation of mead (madhu).8 ‘The other reference® occurs in Kanda ATI] 
in the description of the pariplava where during the ten days one 1s asked to instruct different: 
sections of the People (society) in different sections of literature (or Vedas, lores) one after the 
other. In this Passage RV,. YV., AV., Angiroveda, Sarpavidyd, Devajanavidya, May4, Luhasa, 
Purana, and SV. are serially mentioned as meant for house-holders (grhamedhinah), old men) 
(sthavirah), handsome youths (fobhana jyuvdnah), beautiful young ladies (Sobhand ,yuvatayah), 
and so on, the last to be mentioned there being apratigrahakah Srotriyah (persons well versed 
sruti, not receiving gifts). | 

It is doubtful if any conclusion can be drawn from the first of these two references in 

the Sat. Br. But, if scrutinized along with the second, it gives the impression that trayi (i. e 
KV., YV. and SV.) are perhaps more closley related to each other and command respect; While 
AV. and other sections of literature or lores mentioned thercin were possibly held in low esteem, 
lor they appear to be connected with fishermen (matsyahanah), fowlers (vayovidyikah) etc., and 
also because they include among them such sections as Jtihdsa, Purana etc. which are not only 
not recognized as Veda in the strict sense of the term, but unlike the Veda are, as is well-known, 
Va 
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meant for all and sundry. ‘This impression is further confirmed by the fact that AV. is said 
to form the fat oblation as distinguished from milk, clarified butter, and Soma oblations that the 
other three Vedas are said to constitute. 
The second reference appears to be more pregnant. For, whereas RV. and SV. appear 
to be associated with asrotriyah grhamedhinah and apratigrahakah sretriyah respectively, the IV. 
is associated with Sthavirdh (=the aged persons of the society— presumably learned Brahmans) 3 
while AV. in its two component parts is brought into connection with handsome youths 
and beautiful young ladies respectively. The epithet sobhana used specifically with reference 
to these youthful persons (men and women) perhaps suggests that the remaining lores Were 
associated with persons who are not sobkhana—a description which may well apply to Sarpavidah, 
{dpakrtah, etc. mentioned there. It is easy to see that these are all of them asobhana, both 
physically as well as culturally. It may thus be said that at the pariplava were present all the 
different strata of the society (which appear to be counted as being ¢en) and that they were 
each one of them connected respectively with the ten lores. If then it is correct to say that 
society as a whole was at that time divided into ten sections such as are mentioned in the 
passage under discussion, it is evident that the AV. was connected with a stratum comprising 
young folk of either sex (who are particularly described as Sobhana), which perhaps is meant 
to suggest persons who are capable of developing into good house holders etc. or are otherwise 
well cultured, though not well brought up in spiritual lore. 
Another curious fact to be noted about AV. is that, unlike the other three Vedas, this 

Veda is referred to not as one single Veda but as two Vedas being associated with youthful men 
ane women respectively. ‘The names given to these two Vedas also are worth noticing. One 
1S Atharv aah which is associated with youthful men, while the other is Avgirasah which 1s 
associated with youthful women,!° In the case of the other three Vedas such separate assignment 
to the two sexes is conspicnous by its absence. It is only in the case of AV. that such a division 
and assignment is found; and one naturally is led to ask ‘why this should be so ?? Perhaps 
the answer to this question lies in the fact that the first three Vedas are connected with sacrifice 
eek 1s to be performed by a couple (dvmpati) together, a circumstance which makes a 
divisional assignment of the Vedas among men and women impossible. Such, however, is not 
the case with AV. It perhaps was not connected with sacrifice! (at least not as closely con- 
nected as the other Vedas), and has a subject matter that can well be divided as being suitable 
oe Man or woman. This can well explain why AV. is divided 0}u1 two parts and assigned 
a these parts, bearing two different names, to man and woman séparately. Now, though 
S "ay not be quite easy to arrive at any conclusion on the basis of these names (viz. Athar- 
vanah and Angirasah) given to these two parts, it may safely be said that in its original form AV. 
©OMPrised two parts or divisions (sub-divided into parvans) formed on the basis of the subject 
matter or the adhikarin (i. e. those for whom they were meant), conceptually, if not physically. 
Let us now turn to the Gopatha Br. which being a Br. of AV. naturally has a large num- 
i eferences to this Veda under different appellations. Here we shall discuss only a few 
Of them and see what information we can gather from them. | 
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Even a casual reader of the Go. Br. cannot fail to observe that the Atharvaveda 1 
mentioned in it very often, and under several names. ‘The reference. occurring in a passage 
pertaining to the genesis of AV. and its seers, tells us in clear terms that at first from Bh 4 
there sprang up fen Atharvdnah (from ckarca to dasarca), from whom in their turn sprang ug 
further ten dtharvanah (from ekddaga to vimsa). The passage further declares that the mantrag 
that are revealed to the Atharvana rsis and the Atharvana arseya have the designation Athar af 
Veda. In the same passage it is further stated that from salt water (/avanadh dpah) Sprang up 
ten Azigirasa rsayah, who, in their turn, gave rise to ten dngirasa arseya; that the mantras, revea ed 
to these Angirasa rsis and digirasa drseyas, are given the name ngirasa Veda, just as Atharvana 
Veda was the name given to mantras revealed to the Atharvanahi rsayah and Atharvanah drsdyah, 
who are said to have similarly sprang up from sweet water (seddu ap).4 It may be observed 
that these two kinds of water are described as asdnta and Santa respectively, which suggests 
a similar division of the subject matter of the Veda with similar designations for the parts in 
view of the subject matter contained in them. ; 

The reference“ in Go. Br. 1-29 is highly important in this connection. ‘There, it ig 
stated that Arigirasas comprise Agni, Aditya and Aryaman; while Vayu, dpah and candramah 
constitute Bhrgus. Ther 
or growth of eve 
latter for growth. 


€, it is further stated that it is these that ultimately cause destructi¢ iY 
ry thing in the universe, the former being responsible for destruction, the 
This clearly shows that they are ghora and Santa respectively. 


But we need not depend upon mere inference for such a twofold division and also the 
names to be given to the tw 


0 divisions. For, we actually get a reference where these expressio 
(viz. ghora and Sdnta) have 


been directly used together to signify the AV.'% 


Another equally important point to be noted in connection with the references to Ap, 
is the repeated mention of j 


been clearly stated that o 
(sarvavid), 


ts importance directly or indirectly. For more than once! it has 
ne well-versed in AV. (Bhrgvangirovid) alone can be OMMISclent 
\ In fact, one, not fully conversant with it can have no claim to that title. Elsewhere 
It is stated that one trained by a person versed in the AV. (Bhravangirovid samskylah) is fit 
and capable to study the other Vedas; but one trained by persons well-versed in the other 
Vedas is not competent to study AV.17 Similar evidently is the import of the statement that. 
those who know the three Vedgs (viz. RV. YV. and SV.) know the earth, the mid-region and 
the heaven singly alone; but one versed in A V. (Bhr.) knows all the three. Similar is the import 
of the statement that one should have the Brahman priest well-versed in AV. for such 2 person 
alone has the capacity to make good the deficiency (virista) in a sacrifice.!8 This repeated 
endeavour to stress the importance of AV. is not unlikely to impress on our mind the idea that 
the importance of the AV. was not as yet recognized indisputably on all hands. ; 

Turning to the Upanisads we find that this Veda is mentioned by the name Atharvaveda 
in the Mundaka'® alone, among the older Upanisads. The Muktika®® and the Mahanarayana,t 
which also refer to this Veda by this name, are generally accepted as being comparatively later, 


The name Atharvdngirasa has occurred in the Ups. several times.22. But no other name of 


this Veda is found in anv of the Ups., at least ancient. At one place in the Chdndogya, Tk; vajus 
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and saman are conceived as honey-making bees (madhukrtah) and the three Vedas containing 
them are declared to be their flowers. As for AV., however, it has to be noted that it is here 
called a honey-making bee (madhukrt), but its flower is not AV. (as one might naturally expect) 
but it is Ztshasa-purdna.*® Two more references to atharvangirasah are to be found in the Brhada- 
ranyaka which at two places has, as it were, given us a detailed list of extent literature in all 
its sections and divisions.** In both these places the name occurs after the first three Vedas; 
and what is more pertinent to note is that the expression Veda is not used with the name of 
this Veda though it is used in the case of the other three Vedas; and further that this name is 
immediately followed by Jtihdsa, Purdna, Vidy@ and Upanisadah. A consideration of all these 
references leads one to conclude that AV. is more on a par with the Jtihasa-purdna than the 
other Vedas, though it may not be quite easy to establish it. At any rate there is no doubt 
that references to AV. in the Ups. are not of the same nature as those to the other three Vedas. 

The reference in the Taittiriya Up.2> is quite intriguing. There, describing Atman 
(self) in the form of a bird metaphorically, it is stated that RV. and SV. are its two wings; 
YV. is its head; and further that AP. is its tail, support or base (puccham pratistha). This also 
may be interpreted as an attempt to emphasize the importance of AV. like the other passages 
discussed above, when we sce that the expression pucchapratistha in this Up. under this very 
metaphor has been used with reference to the Supreme Reality (Brahman) .°° 

Among the Srautasiitras (SSU.) only two viz. the Sankhayana and the ASvalayana refer 
to this Veda; though the Grhyasitras (GSU) appear to quote verbatim or with a sight variation 
Several mantras from it. Moreover, sacraments (Samskara) which form the main topic of 
these sitras have its root in AV. The Dharmasitras and also Smrtis are found to refer to the AV. 
But in them it is considered to be inferior to the other three Vedas. Manu is found prescribing 
its use against enemies. Aamdayana and Mahabharata, as is well known, bear a strong impress 
of Bhrgus and Avgzrasas; and as such it is no wonder if they not only refer to it several times, 
but even eulogize its importance.?? 

Having thus far studied the several references to AV. in SK. literature from the 
Samhitads down to the epics we shall now try to see what inferences can be drawn from them. 
From the fact that references to AV., direct or indirect, are conspicuous by their absence in 
the three Samhitas (RV, YV and SV) and the Brs. of RV. clearly show that either this Veda was 
hot in existence at that period (which does not appear to be quite likely) or that (and this 
1g more likely) the AV. had not attained a definitely fixed corpus as a Samhita, but existed 
Yather in the form of different pieces which at some later date were put together as the fourth 
Veda, This appears to be supported by the fact that while the other three Vedas have only 
One definite name each one of them, this Veda has a bewildering plurality of names. Another 
©orroborative evidence for this is found in the fact that the hymns of this Veda have been 
Mentioned in AV. itself in two different hymns?° under two different names viz. Angirasah and 
ltharvanah. The Brs. also evince a division or classification of the mantras of AV. into two 
Civisions or classes viz. santa and asanta (which is the same as ghora); while one reference in 
the Sat. Br. would show AV. to be quite different in its nature from the other three Vedas—nay, 
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there would appear to exist an inherent contradiction between AV. _ on — hand and Ne 
three Vedas on the other, when it is remembered that AV. is associated with younger ang 
Sobhana persons of cither sex unlike the other Vedas. Repeated ——— in the an Br. ) 
emphasize the importance of AV. would scem to lend support to the ee re : 
earlier days opposed and not accorded good respect, and hence was not classed along With, 
the other Vedas. Rerefences to this Veda in the Ups. are not of much help in this respegt, 
though one reference has (or at least appears to have) tried to emphasize the importancs of 
AV. General] neglect of this Veda in the SSU (but for only two stray references) 1s striki 
indeed; and has perhaps to be explained by the fact that AV. has introduced the concept 94 ( 
Savas*® (sacrifice simplified) which seern is have supplanted sacrifice that forms the maiy 
subject of the Su. Non-mention or rather neglect of AV. by SSU would thus appear tg 
suggest their utter disrespect for that Veda arising out of this direct andmutual conflict between 
their subject matter. The GSU on the other hand, have some matter in common With 
this Veda and have as such good regard for it as is shown by the multiplicity of referencyg 
to AV. that we find in them. The attitude of the Dh Su, however, is of general disrespect 
only, though the epics and the Puranas hold it in good esteem, naturally because they 
have developed under the influence of the Bhreus and the Angirasas themselves. In brief 
therefore, we Can now say that AV. originally wait lacking in one definite form or Corpus: 
that its different parts were separately in vogue as scparate Veda works; that these Weng 
combined into the AV that we now have before us, lending their own name or names to jf 
and thus giving rise to the phenomenon of a plurality of names for one Veda; that its subject 
matter being rather antagonistic to that of the SSu, it failed to command respect and 
authenticity in the earlier stages when sacrifice was the ruling idea, though by passage 
of time it not only got authenticity but even came to be counted as the highest and the 
most supreme of all the Vedas. This position, however, it docs not appear to have retained 
for a long period; and has remained neglected for several centuries. 

We have so far tried to sec the position of AV. from the most ancient days down to 


the epic age noticing that ultimately it had secured high importance in spite of the vicigss}. 
tudes through which it had to pass. 




















We have now to see if this Veda can have any UNpor 
tance at all to the modern world. For this we shall try to study the various kinds of re 


ferences that we come across in this Veda and on their basis try to get an idea of its impor. 
tance, if any. 


for the §cographical retvene 
e? 


er es in AV., they are comparatively few. ‘Thus at one 
it is said that Mijavat is the original habitat of fever (fakman) and it is suggested 
that it should go back to its place; for it may not find a foreign land pleasant and agreeable, 
There again, a little further up, it is said that he would go away to his own land viz. Valhika 


or ‘we should like to send him away to Gandhara, Mijavat, Anga or Magadha by way of eift’ a 
These references would show that Miyavat must, 


plac 


in those days, have been notorious for 
fever. AV. does not contain any other important geographical references that will enable 
us to arrive at any very important conclusions. | | 
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The next important reference is to constellations (naksatras) serially beginning with 
the Arttikds.8* A reference to the constellations by their names in serial order is found 
jn the Tati. Sam. also. But the names occurring in AV. are said to be more modern than 
those in the latter.*3 Moreover, the book itself which contains this reference is chronologi- 
cally later and appears to have been appended to the original kernel at some later date. 
{t may not, therefore, be quite safe to draw any conclusion about the whole of AV. on the 
pasis of this reference which is not only late but even of the nature of an appendage. 

Let us now turn to references to sacrifices, which are quite numerous. AV. appears 
yo have taken for granted that these various sacrifices yield highly covetable results of a 
jarge varicty. ‘Thus, for example, there is a statement about the reward accruing to one 
who properly honours a guest;*! ‘Offering milk to a guest yields the same result or fruit 
as accrues from a full and large scale performance of the Agnistoma; similarly offering eruel 
(sarpih) yields fruit of a similar performance of the Atiratra; offering honey (madhu) yields 
the fruit of a satrasadya; and offering flesh, that of Dvédasahasatira. From this reference it 
;g clear that these yajfas or satiras had become quite well established, so much so that the 
yewards accruing from them were too well-known to require any direct mention. It 1s 
also clear that these results were sumptuous enough to be quite covetable to all; but at the 
game time it is also evident that people ordinarily had begun to find it very difficult to per- 
form these elaborate sacrifices, and sought for (or were eager to have) some easier means 
of securing the same fruits or acquiring the same results. This, in other words, means that 
the concept of sacrifice has not only been deeply impressed on and rooted into the society 
of those days, but had rather overgrown itself to such an extent that it had gone almost, 
jf not wholly, out of the reach of a major part of the Society. Such a conclusion finds full 
corroboration in the promulgation of the concept of savas in AV. which ultimately appear 
to have supplanted the cumbrous sacrifices and sacrificial sessions altogether or at least 
to a very large extent. 

From the point of view of language, it may be observed that this Veda is partly in 

rose and partly in verse, and further that about a sixth of its bulk is taken over from RV. 
AS for PLE metrical portion 4 is found that it is not metrically as smooth as the RV. For, 
poetrical irregularities found in RV. are comparatively few; while in AV. they have occurred 
quite in large numbers.?° This is but quite natural when we take into consideration the 
fact that this Veda is more connected with the masses whereas RV. js a Veda prominently of 
the hierarchy. ‘The borrowing of mantras by AV. from RV. also has its peculiar feature. 
for, as a general rule, this Veda has not only introduced variations in readings but has also 
put them in contexts and settings altogether different from the original. The prose of this 
Veda appears to be on a par with that of the Brs. and covers two entire books in addition 
to portions of other books where it is mixed up with verse. 

Still more important, however, is the vocabulary of this Veda. Take any hymn of 
AV. and you are sure to find therein some words deserving particular attention. AV. 
contains several such words as are not to be traced anywhere else in the whole of the vast 
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expanse of all available Sanskrit literature; and names of diseases, herbs and shrubs, oF 
various kinds of bacteria, of snakes and reptiles, of sorcerers (jdludhdras) ctc. may be 
pointed out as a special contribution of this Veda to Sk. language. Barring a few of these 
words, which may perhaps be traced here and there, almost all these may be said to belor x 
to this Veda. For, it must be noted, that even sciences and scientific works of later days 
that have derived much benefit from the AV. do not contain all of them. ‘There are, 
however, certain 6ther words that occur in AV. alone and that too only once. Such, fe r 
example, are asamsiktagila, utkusimat, urunda, urugala, ailavakara, hhreala, Tabuva, Taimata, 
Bhariji, Mahiluka, Valaga, Raghata, Sardi, Sibhra, Sarkofa etc. to which it ts not impossible 
to add a host of words and make the list almost endless. As a matter of fact it is highhy 
desirable and even necessary to compile a systematic dictionary of AV. for, such a diction. | 
ary is bound to be of immense value for the study of AV. 
Consideration of subject matter is perhaps the most important aspect of the study ef 

this Veda—the three hierarchical Vedas are concerned more with sacrifice and prayer and 
contain a very small portion that may be described by the term yalu (magic). The pre. 
portion between yajfia and yalu in AV. is just the reverse of that in the other Vedas. Thig 
circumstance is mainly responsible for the general impression that AT’. 1s nothing bette 
than a Veda of yatu of all sorts, which in its turn has helped to throw the whole leda into dig. 
repute and disrespect in general. A little careful attention paid to 4 V. will, however, reveay 
the fact that this Veda is not so worthless and lowly as it is gencrally supposed to be, “IF is 
true that a major portion of this Veda is occupied by charms and such other means Or pe 
medies for securing various desired objects and for warding off or removal of certain eyjj, 
and calamities. Such portions in RV. are infinitely small; but they have assumed an in fy, 4 
nitely vast proportion in AV., naturally because the AV. is most intimately connected With 
the life and aspirations of the common man. Not that it has no philosophical or sacrifiejgy 
(or religious) portions. But these are mostly later appendages to the original kernel Which 
is more concerned with (and hence quite faithfully reflects) the life of the common May. 
From the whole discussion it is now quite clear that AV. has its own importance from, 
various points of view. If RV. gives us a glimpse of the life in the hierarchical strata of the 
society, the AV. serves the same purpose with reference to the lower or the common Stray, 
untouched as yet by the hierarchical thoughts and beliefs. This makes AV. at least , 


> ~. 


important as RV. if not even more 50.26 a 
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cf. ‘maaatfag aatiaattiag’ tauatan, WHA explains it as “AaTat at qi’ also 
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The Status of the Atharvaveda se 


7. aan aarg aaga a: ava TARE 
oraifa afar aeataneaea tewtat Rv. 10.90.9 
It must, however, be observed here that this re is also interpr 
to all the four vedas, though the general concensus of opinion is tha 


d so as to refer 


ete 
efers to 


t this 7¢ Tt 


‘les élemente des trois Veda’ (Renou, Hymnes Speculatifs du Veda, p. 948 n. 11). 
_ arargaat & a 


8. Read: TH ABA AT Tat SaTAT ATA t. . HISUTgaal & AT Tat Sarat wale 
garzart aa aratfnt.. Ae sgaat at vat Farat azaalfqeeal. . “meatgaat ate aT Ga 
Sarat azaaraatta fae avataraafafagreageret MAT ATTRA: | eo ATO UN. gq. vel 


9. Read: aaiaeadt UacaTe | wea HaCaT fae a ga aac fa sentaal TgAtat STAAAT 
aaa ataafala sat ae: atsafafa acat gad caraart gaTqRaT t. . HA aaa feciaser | 
wafea | ataafaatta 


_. wal aacadl cUseate | aca faa fat: a gH ated gfe eafaet TaAAAT 
asife Fa: asafafa AAAS ATAATM TATTRAT |... MAT TAASTA!. « gen aifaat THANE | 
aea neat faa: a sa atad sfa Tata: AAA TAAAAT Aakea arafzafi ayatot az: arsafata 
AAATIAE TA SATAN SATARAT 1... HA AGAST TL. . AMAT qeoray TATE | qeaTazear fat: 

at cat aaa Sfa Tada: Waal VTAAAT Aaa. at safearfa sifat Aa: asa AATAs T4 

Sasa SAARI 1. AA SANS. aT: BTRAAT TTS | axa BAT fant SA AAA 

ofa aaiva aifaesataaaat: wafa | aTaafafa adfaen aa: disafafe ai faeat UF et SATAETT 

saTaaad 1... AA TCSSATL. . HAL aa Teale | area rarifa far: atafararad sft Aaak: 
qT STAAAT Aafea aTaafeafa Fanafaar Fe: disafafa 2anafaarar ws Ta ATA SAT 
qed. . TT AAAS. . tft areat erBeate 1 avenge far: a ga ated sha Hatlet St 
aaat vated) attafeafa ara aa: aisafafa aifeearat Hala... sable. . AeA anal 

TTACaTS | AeATAHAT faa: a Sa Alaa sla areas ATeAATAARAT wafia 1 avanfaattca efa- 

grat aa: atsafafa tifafefeareraraetia |. ota vaRsET 1, . aTeat Aasaatt TATE | TET TATA 

faa: atatatla ataa sfa aaifa a anifafaatsatqanar wafta | avaafeata Fert Az: aisarata 
fafad FITATaaIa . AA SATASSAL. . LAA SPST TINTS | ara Rat far: a FA Atad sit 
affaar safantent saavat waa | aTafeafa ara aa: aisafata areat zac FaTd t. . -Gae 
qiicasay Ado UTo 23 ,.¥,3 .3—-LV | 

It is curious to note that AV. itselfhas noticed these two names in XI 

As a matter of fact AV. has taught various kinds of Sava, which appear to have 
greatly affected the importance of sacrifice. 

Read : @ WT qezaisracalad i. . .THaatafgaragagasadd | aATATT AT eT aaa AAA 
quan acotiaret.aa Ra... carat ef 1 aTaador aeelavaarteaeeaagg | THT: STATE 
hea: sUMAaTATAaTTAataaa Vateata. . fasta efi ava SEMlAAa Awa la ya- 
ATT ACIAAT | AVA: AVAVACA AIA: AFAAWIWAT FT AWaAVaVtsva | mGzo 1.5 (p. 3). 
aT rT: ASTAT MARTA | ATH aT STATAISAT 1 ATARARATTLA TAB alseHIag | aavy seafaced | 
AAA UATASTAI | oa: ARATE: ATANT Yaa FANAAA | ATATHAT SAAT Afasarat 


X. 22 and 23. 
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AU HAZEN: AT RA Tae Era sfacear | AAA: Tar: FaTzZea: aA: | ATTA FATA 
TAT | ATE: ATAU: Oia ana ATA | OS AHS TT: AAA... AT OT ay 
ta: AAR Beastaesar at: area afanen: saiea zelea: aazara | TIA ARTA ATA AAR IWR 
a AAT Aaa ANA ad THAT antag | asa acaisfaea ag conswag i a ar 0A att Ey 
TEM RAT AAt TAM | ot aT Hee | AE ATA atara aaaIS way ly, 
Wl as yea | tat nana ad af ga gee WT), . aw ferraafraTTy, 
THE | EAT, ATA eae ailateish aa sath tzfaaa iam fafaaistaza AMATI 
TFIAIA | AEE: AACA zaaatatt azataaa fazfan | aretaaiseatafaat gTafar wp 
adage aa Taal agate saa aaa cia ataf aa ei ezaraaraaa 
FATT | AFT: APATICATA LO: OTA AATAIzaH A alt zat aziswaa I Mlo ATo I, 3, 7- he p. 24 
4. Read : aan wafattfataen fates anata 1 afacteataia cetast HUA TA FZ AA TATCH, 
ara amamaseaar sae ama: Ua gz aa WAaTaatea | Mlo ATo 1, 2.9 p. 24 
15. cf. oa fercraita ai qSaRaaEAA aifa aata ater arasa Ai?’ Ato ATo V. 10, p. 68 
16. Read : arava wa aafaa ema 4 get etie om ea fears eriferg wer a2 raf geltag (To 
ao V. I, p. 69); acat fasta afadt az1 areata adfa fag agarafeern | faa az ATA} 
a faafeaa cata ater ae watyrtfag ui (Ato Ato V. 25, p. 76); Beaag wa meray) 
aaa fear az araf gatas wea Mapaaarisaalfaraag: ATA ax TAT! (Wy 
We VIL); Aaactn aaeata aaah geal eat ae ae aa fafs aTAITA 1 (Ato ATo 1.2.9, p. 13) 
Read : aaardted wa ad yraf acter | areata aait Aa wtafata: frat: fat aq afa Teh 
COTA | BHAT AAAS SATE: Qttata) arafaiifacraencisam aaadtatliat aACaa WER, 
WarsyeasaHa (sto ato 1. 2.9, p. 12 £.) 


18. See notes 14 an 
19, AWMo ll. 1, 5. 

20. wadtanarat, . Sata | Afato 1, 
al. ATYEA Belsadae: | aerate 3. 

22. 


17s 


d 16 above. 


cl. Ste Fo LT. 4.1.2; ago amo It. 4. 10; IV. 2.13 5-11; &fto go 11. 3- 1; Hato 
VI. 33; Sato IT. 8, N 


23. 4a aseilessdt tera: at vateiticht AY ASa:, HaalfArw va AHA: sfagTageey Jory | 

StoSo ITT. 4. 1, . A 

24. Read : qaanaceatgara Tara fataeaia vd at at awa wedtl wae fasafadt az aRAA, 
AAS: aTaaasaalf gee qlee: Ferot fae safaaa: acter: arth aqearearatfay caveat, 

aeaaatit aati fazafcarh | Go Yo Ii. 4. 10; also read Fo Yo IV. 5.11. | 

29. TEATET CAAT AoTaTaratsaL seat AL. | ARE mata fart: sen afar: aat: ATA, 
TH: Seat Atel waaifare: ged sftest! Go wo IT. 3. 1. 

26. See Ho Bao IT. 5 Where the anandamaya dtman is described. 
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The Status of the Atharvaveda 83 


For all these references see Bloomfield, Atharvaveda. 
AV, XIX. 22 and 23 respectively. 
The concept of sava is discussed in some details in a separate chapter. 


cf, Hat Hea ASTag sitet AeA ARIAT: | aaa afeta WaT, . AeA 
AAIA Tes AHR AT TATA t. . . ARTANT Asta area gee | Tara aaNa at wearin 
aT SATU aeaata aT TAS aall aa Fafa a snag sareaaat a afacafa afar 

Ave Video. By 7-9. 

cf martian ytaaasy a aden: | Tea safe Fale aaa afeerafa uu AV V. 22. 14. 
Ay, So 7. 


faa ea faa atariaetageda araafiacatitcear gaygarawd arataarawe AV. 


1D, Gar 
For metres in AV. see Bloomfield, ibid. p. 41 f. 
This paper is based on one of the series of lectures on the Atharvaveda delivered 


by the author at Poona a few years ago. 
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The Maitrayani Samhita, which belongs to one of the four recensions of the K 1A 
Yajurveda, has got two sets of ancillary texts: (i) ‘The Manava and (11) the Varaha, 
The Manava school is represented by a Srauta! anda Grhya? Sfitra. ‘The Varaha schog 
is similarly represented by a Srauta Siitra and a Grhya Satra. ‘The Grhya Sitra was firs 
edited by R. Sama Sastry at Baroda; another edition of the same book was published >) 
Raghu Vira in 1932. The Varaha Srauta Satra was edited in 1933 by Caland and Raghu Virg 

In olden days the Maitrayaniyas lived within the region ranging from the Maytirg 
mountain (modern Mulher in the Nasik District of Maharashtra) up to the CGurjar count Yy 
as stated in the commentary on the Caranavyiha.*? Even at present they appear to hay e 
settled down there. So far as the Varaha school of that recension is concerned, the folle. 
wers of that school were said to be living round about Nandurbar in Dhulia District oF 
Maharashtra. The general impression was that that school had totally disappeared ang 
that probably it was merged with the Manava Maitrayaniyas. On a closer observation 
however, it was found that the school was still living.4 

As regards the literature of the Varaha school, the Varaha Grhya Sutra edition is 
based on a number of manuscripts, but the case of the Varaha Srauta Satra is quite differeng, 
There are only two Manuscripts of that work at the Oriental Institute, Baroda. A trang 
cript of the MS. Acc. No. 11234 was made for R. Sama Sastry for being used as a press-cop 
in which certain variants, mostly derived from the Apastamba Srauta Sutra, were recorde cf 
Caland and Raghu Vira prepared their edition on the basis of this transcript; they had nay 


has said in his Preface that ““We succeeded in the main, though here and there we had ti 
keep in our text doubtful or even entirely undeciphered readings. On the whole we claj mn 
no more than to present herewith a tentative text which could certainly be improved }y 
the discovery of fresh manuscripts.”? Fortunately some material is now available whic} 
can help towards the improvement of the printed text. There is another manuscript (Ace 
No. 680) of that work at the Oriental Institute itself. The present author had an oppor 
tunity to study this manuscript. This study showed that the text as printed in the editioy 
could be considerably improved. The results of this study have already been published, 

A third manuscript of the Varaha Srauta Sitra has been fortunately discovered b 
the present author. Its critical value apart, the discovery itself of a third manuscript @ 








A Rare Manuscript of the Varaha School gu 


that work is indeed a great achievement. The manuscript consists of 212 folios written 
in Devanayari script on country paper. There are nine lines on each side ofa folio, and in 
each line there are 38 letters on an average. The colophon reads : 

mt gooey afkaama ante fart ¢ Azarart Tas Joanera efermrag SAAT Ul TEATTAT 
aalfaaraa ert a aerate fated u 


Thus the manuscript is 115 years old. It was written by Hari and Narayana, the two sons 
of Sadashiva, which is evident from two different hand-writings. The hand-writing on 
folios 1-148 is superior to that on the remaining folios. An additional numbering, beginning 
from 1, is found from folio 150 onwards; it runs upto 60. 

The manuscript consists of two works: (1) Varaha Srauta Sitra, and (ii) Waraha 
Parigista. ‘The latter is a supplement mainly to the Srauta Sitra. The Varaha Srauta 
Siatra which is printed comprises the Sitra-portions of the so-called Praksoma rites, Agni- 
cayana, Vajapeya, Dvadasaha, Gavamayana, Utsarginam Ayana, Mahavrata, Yupaika- 
dagins, Sautramani, Rajasiya, and Asvamedha. Even here the text is at times broken. 
If a small portion is lost, the scribe has left a little space to denote it (e.g. folio, 29A); if 

a few folios of the manuscript from which he copied were not available, he has mentioned 

the fact. For instance, on folio 50A, after Var SS 1.6.7.38 he says 14 Ta 2. Unfortunately 

the second Baroda manusz:ript (Acc. No. 680) and the manuscript discovered by the present 
author do not contain any additional portion. In the latter manuscript the Srauta Sitra 
ends on the 99th folio, and the remaining part of the manuscript presents the entire 

Varaha Parisista. ‘There are in all twenty-two Parisistas; they are enumerated at the 
beginning of the Varaha Grhya Sutra. The Varaha Parisista has not been printed so far. 

A casual study of the newly discovered manuscript shows that the text of that manus- 

cript agrees more with that of the MS. No. 680 rather than with that of No. 11234. A 

comparison with the MS. No. 680 of the new manuscript as regards the orthography shows 

that both the namuscripts have @ instead of =g, and =q instead of <. On the other hand, 
the Baroda manuscript, unlike the new manuscript, reads sometimes % and sometimes @ 
snstead of ¥. In the new manuscript the sign of anundsika is similar to that found in the 

Taittiriya recension. In the Baroda manuscript it is like the English letter S with a dot 

inside the upper curve. There is some difference also with regard to the numbering of 


chapters : In the Varaha Srauta Sitra there are three chapters which are subdivided into 


thirteen sections. 


manuscript the p 
shows a system similar to that in the printed text. 


The Baroda manuscript was written in Saka 1601, while the new manuscript, as 
already stated, was written in Saka 1771. The text of these two manuscripts is similar to 
a large extent. In both the manuscripts there are a number of lacunas. ‘These are mostly 
‘dentical. ‘There are only two exceptions. In the Baroda MS. three letters are left out 
in one place (folio 196); they are intact in the new MS. (folio 133). A whole folio (129) 


The paragraphs in each section are numbered separately. In the Baroda 
aragraphs in all the sections are numbered serially. The new manuscript 
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is lost in the Baroda MS. The new MS has got (in folio 101) the contents (14 lines) Ie 
in that folio. The Text of the new MS. is sometimes defective. 

The newly discovered manuscript does not appear to be directly copied from ¢ 
Baroda MS; however both the MSS. belong to the same tradition. The new man CHE 
will decidedly render some help in presenting the text of the Varaha Srauta Sitra ag 
Parisista in a more correct form. Let us hope that more manuscripts of this Sutra, part 
cularly representing a better tradition of the text, will come to light some day, so that 
complete and fully correct text of the works of the Varaha school may become availabh 
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3. AAA TAA ATATAATA AA: | 

Sma aTasqaaret HATA A fafesar 11 | 

The following Brahmana families belong to the Varaha school :—Joshi, Mule, Vavde 
Kulkarni, Pathak and Tembhekar. It will be interesting to record here the 
Gotras and Pravaras :—Joshi and Mule belong to the Bharadvaja Gotra with the 
Pravaras, Bharadvaja, Angirasa and Barhaspatya. Vavde belong to the Sankhyayan 
Gotra with the Pravaras Pramoda, Amrta and Indra. Kulkarni belong to the 
Kausika Gotra with the Pravaras Kausika, Vigvamitra and AghamarSsana. Pathak 
belong to the Krsnatreya Gotra. Tembhekar belong to the Vasistha Gotra. Josh 
belong to the Mandavya Gotra with the Pravaras Bhargava, Cyavana, Apnavana 
Aurva and Jamadagnya. Pathak belong to the Gautama Gotra with the Pravara 
Gautama, Angirasa and Ayasya. | 


o JBDEAS Vol. XXVI Noy i, pp. 10-20 Bombay 1950; Adyar Library Bullétin 0 
SV. Pp» 229-41 Madras L962. 














NIRUKTA NOTES XII (Vibhakt1) 
by 
M. A. MErHENDALE, POONA 


While enunciating the principles of etymology, Yaska observes : avidyamane samanye- 
praksaravarnasdmanyan nirbriiyat] na tveva na nirbriyat/na samskaram adriyeta/oiSayavatyo hi vritayo 
bhavantilyathartham vibhaktih sarnnamayet] (Nirukta 2.1) ‘If there be no (such) analogy, one 
should explain them even by the community of a (single) syllable or letter; but one should 
never (give up the attempt at) derivation. One should not attach (too much) importance 
to the grammatical form, for these complex formations (vrttayah) are (often) subject to excep- 
tions. One should interpret inflected cases according to the meaning’’ (Sarup). 

Sarup thus interprets Yaska’s word vwibhakti to mean case inflection.1 Roth (Erlau- 
terungen, p. 16) apparently does the same, for he translates the last line as ‘‘Die Beugungen 
lése man auf wie es sich gehért.’’? Both these scholars have followed the commentator 
Durga who understands yathdrtham vibhaktih sarinamayet to mean that while interpreting a 
passage one should, if necessary, change the inflected cases of the text as required by the 
context. He says that Yaska himself makes use of this principle and changes case inflections 
while interpreting a Vedic passage in the Nirukta 9.33. Yaska paraphrases nirdaha hrtsi 
(loc. pl.) sokarr (RV 10.103.12) by nrdahaisim hrdayani (acc. pl.) fokair® (Read.... 
vibhaktirapr Jatharihameva samnamayed  viparinmayet pirvottarapadaprakaranavirodhenal kim 

karanam|/ bas annaps fe upatyayo bhavatyeval‘supam sthane supo bhavanti’ iti hi vaiyakaranah pathanti| 
darsayisyatt cayamapi vibhaktiviparinamam| tad yatha] ‘hrtsu Sokair hrdayani Sokail’ ityevam adi/ 
(Durga). | 

One, However! fails to see what a change in case terminations, like hrisu by krdayant, 
has to do with the derivation of nouns with which the principles of etymology (nzrvacana) 
are concerned. Such changes in case terminations may at times be necessary while inter- 
preting a given passage; but they do not affect the etymology of a word. Rajavade, who 
also interprets wibhakti as case-termination, feels this difficulty. He observes, ““The injunc- 
tion “is out of place here as it is an interruption between visayavatyo hi vrttayo bhavanti and 

pratiam avattam etc. which illustrates this statement; it is difficult to suggest its location in 
the Nirukta.’”* 

The commentary ascribed to Skanda-Mahesvara tries to get over this difficulty by 
treating yathartham vibhaktih sarmmamayet as an exception to the rule apyaksaravarnasamanyan- 
nirbriyat. ‘They also interpret vibhakti to mean case-inflection. They seem to suggest that 
a given case itself has the power of conveying the meaning of any other case, and therefore 
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one need not try to derive the desired case-ending from the case-ending which act 
appears in the text on the basis of some similarity of a letter or a syllable between the 
case-endings” (e.g.-as from-su). Thus according to this commentary the present rule § 
concerned with the derivation of case-endings. (Read...... sanndmo viparindmal | yatherthy 






















vibhaktiviparindmam kurydt, na twaksaravarnasdmanyena nircacanam) hint harcnam) vibhaktey 
karakaviseso’ rthah| sa Saknoti karakasdmanyari laksayitum) tadapi yogyam harakavisesdntaram) es 
laksandparamparaya samastaya avakslayasca® tata eva vibhaktervibhaktyantararthapretilisambharg 
chakyata eva vibhaktiviparindmah karlum, na tu yogyendksaravarnasdmanyena nirvacanam|~ Skanda 
Mahesvara). | 
This is hardly satisfactory. Yaska is laying down the principles to be followed whi} 
deriving nama from dkhydla. He is not concerned about the derivations of case terminati¢ us 
much less about the derivation of one case-ending from another, e.g. loc, pl. from ace, pl 
etc. This is certainly beside the point. The confusion has come about because the war 
vibhakti in the Nirukta text has been misunderstood. In this context it does not mean ‘egg 
termination’, but simply ‘division’. Yaska has already laid down that in difficult cage 
where no clear meaning, similarity is to be seen between the word to be derived and a vey} 
the word should be split up and derived on the basis of similarity of a syllable or a let ler 
The divisions of a word into syllables or letters by themselves may not mean anything 
They (vibhaktih), therefore, should be interpreted (samnamayet) according to the sense ( yathy 
tham) of the word to be derived. A few examples of derivations of this type will make hi 
point clear. The word agni is derived in more than one way. (7.14). ‘The various diy} 


Me 





sions (vibhaktih) of the word agni are made to yield (sari \/ndmaya) the intended sense (pat ir 
tham) on the basis of the similarity of aksara or varna. c.g. (1) ag-ni~ agra ‘front + /ng y 
carry’ or (2) =anga ‘limb’ -+/ni; (3) a-gni=a ‘not?-+-+/knit ‘to make wet’; (4) a-§-ni af 
‘to go’+-/afij ‘to smear’ or /dah ‘to burn’ +-4/ni. The word artha has two derivation: 
(1.18): (1) ar-tha=/r ‘to move’ -+-tha suffix; or ar-tha =arana ‘distant’ -|- V/stha ‘to stand 


Similarly the two derivations of naraka have the same divisions, but they are differenth 


interpreted (1.11): (1) na-ra-ka=ni ‘downwards’ 4+4/r ‘to go’ --ka suffix; (2) na ‘net 


+r Vram ‘to delight’ --ka‘small (alpa). Sakha (1.4) is cither (1) Sa-kha —y/Si ‘to lie? 4 ph 
‘atmosphere’ or (2) from+/ sak ‘to be able’ (with aspiration unexplained). These instances 
and there are many more of this type in the Nirukta, exemplify the twin principles yp? 
aksaravarnasamanyan nirbruyat and yathartham vibhaktih samnamayet. ; 


| REFERENCES 
1. Also cf. Sarup, Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta, p. 240. 
2. Roth considers that prattam, avattam etc. are examples of the rule about Changin 


the inflected cases as required. Usually these are regarded as examples of visa) 
vatyo hi vrttayo bhavanti. , 


3. Geldner:..... -versenge sie in ihrem Herzen mit Glut. 
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4. His B.O.R.1. edition of the Nirukta, p. 298. For examples of vtbhaktiviparindma 
cf. p. XXIV and Index XV, p. 627. Also cf. his Marathi edition p. 76 and pp. 1213- 
14. On p. 76 Rajavade observes that changing of case-terminations has nothing 
to do with etymology. 

5. ‘This commentary gives one more instance where (Nirukta 6.1) a nominative is 
optionally interpreted as ablative. 

6. Is this a misprint for avrkrtayas. 
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a The legen 
: - ‘ hcg <n ‘ ology. Th 
1.1. Vak is one of the most mysterious figures in the Vedic aay OGr but, never 
bad Samhitas or in the Brahmanas, 0U 
pertaining to Vak are not numcrous, either in the Samhitas 


- concept © 
| tard tee oe deh oe the « 
theless, the importance of these legends could not be denied, in as mi 
Vak is one of the basic concepts 


legends, we find that three hy 
down the foundation of the 


-s of the © 
of the Indian thought. Looking into the pny “a 
mns in the RK Samhita, 1.164, X.125 and — has bel 
Brahmanic sematations: In the hymn ayn — nae he 
referred as having its peak in the Brahma,} from va4k emanate the niall Me ive : 
through Vak, the impcrishable ‘aksara’ oozes out of Vak and it are sedan extendes 
Vak is the white one, “Gauri’ which creates the cosmic waters and viinge _ ak is the firs 
into a thousandfold imperishable®, The gist of the Vak Sikta (X.125) yon “«s cradle in a 
amongst the requisites of a Sacrifice,’ Vak is the creator of the a “y ate onde chin 
water® and Vak is the vital force which stretches the bow of Rudra. rene ol Ambhrn@ 
about this hymn is that its Rs. (the seer) is Vak itself, said to be the daugh 


; nah’ =& 

——_ :. i bhi +-Bhyrna a 

Li@, "Phe nese Ambhrna has been derived by Mayrhofer from eal The reading 
vessel to hold water or Soma jui 


in S. B. is Ambhni and the ord 
Kagyapa, Silpa Kasyapa etc. 
Soma was quite a natural 
of Soma. The name Am 
Angiras, equated with So 
I would suggest that thi 
moves the cosmic waters 





ce.’? Its second meaning is ‘great, _orneaat ai, Naidhrovt 
er of the sages is fixed as Aditya, Vak ing 1 suai holding 
The equation of Vak with soma and with "al ores pressing 
sequence of the symbolic importance of the eta | as Bhrgu nt 
bhrna or Ambhina seems to be as much a mystica Ch aturvedi.® 
ma and Agni respectively by Pandita Girdhar Sharma 


- > that whie 
S name may be derived from ‘ambhas-+-4/r (to mares) TS creatiol 
or in other words that which stirs the process of Treat rh 
and this is in consonance with the equation of Vak with Prajapati™ or “ means ‘tht 
word ambhrna occurs in the Reveda as an epithet of pisdcz and erect /- primes dial 
powerful’. So the conception of Vak as gathered from the Vak hymn is Has °" n of Vak, the 
moving force and it is for this reason that the earliest recorded aan "nite 
Veda, was figuratively described as the breath of the Supreme being (yay Ite tok 
vedah) and the Tantric discipline equated the Para Vak with the supreme being- , 


F + Nenu 
: aed os ow ° = her extension . 
noted that the conception of the serpent energy (the Kundalini) is a furt y 
Vak as the stirring vital energy. 


1.3. 


se 


tance of Fé 
In the hymn X.71 (ascribed to Vacaspatt or Brhaspati) the importa 3 
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h: ; od 8 > ys . . . a * . a 
us been credited to yajna® and the mystical nature of V@k as the source of inspiration has 
been beautifully 


Wherein Soma h 
XN mandala, whe 


described.48 The other important references to Va@k are in the LX mandala, 
as been described as the husband of @k,.™ besides scattered references in the 
ee rein Vak is deemed a means of victory,!® the glory of Vak has permeated the 
Universe In a thousand ways,’ and the Gandharvas are said to have placed Vak in the 
Cosnuc womh.!7 Equating Vak with Sarasvati, we get three different aspects of Vak, Ida 
or Lla, Saraswati and Mahi. Mahi has been synonymized by Bharati elsewhere,'® the functions 
of cach being respectively to foster Rta (cosmic dynamic order), Satya (Truth) and the 
brhat (the expansion or the largeness), as aptly interpreted by Aurobindo.?° I would suggest 
that these three aspects refer to the triad, the Heaven (Dyaus), the space (Antariksa) and the 
Earth (Prthvi). The equation of Bharati with ALahi is very apt, because Agni has been des- 
cribed as bhareta repeatedly in the Brahmanas*! and Vé@k has been equated repeatedly with 
Agni.22 Vak has also been equated with Dyaus, Antariksa and Prihvi.2> The identification of 
Vak with Sarasvati (a river Goddess) does not present any difficulty when we find a consistent 
emphasis on the aquatic aspect of Vak; Vak seems to be an abstract representation of the 
acquatic element (the seed of the cosmos) as observed by Bosch in his admirable work “The 
Golden Germ’.*4 To summarize, Vak had already been established as a driving force in the 


sacrificial act, subsequently a driving force in the human existence and finally a driving 
force in the cosmogony in the Reveda and leaving 
does not refer so much to the actual activ 
vity. It has, therefore, a triple 
the Gods of the Universe. 


2. Keeping this background in view, 
the Brahmanas. 


aside a few references, the term Vak 
ity of speech as to the power underlying that acti- 
aspect in consonance with the threefold categorization of 


we propose to analyse tle Vak legends in 
The largest number of such legends pertain to the energy aspect of Vak 
and these could be grouped under three main cate 


(1) the cosmogonic legends; 
(ii) the legends connecting Vak w 
(iil) The legends connecting Vak w 
pertaining to Vak as the human activ 
smaller in number, 


eories, 


ith, Soma; 

ith the perpetual deva-asura struggle. The legends 
ity of speech or language or organ of speech, though 
are none the less important from a sociological point of view.. First we 
take up the cosmogonic legends. 

2.1. Most of the cosmogonic Va@k legends start with Prajadpati’s desire to create; in 
some Vak is the first or second progeny?® and in others his wife.2° The process of creation 
according to these legends starts either with gods or with libations with different types of 
incantations and metres. In Jai. B. Vak it is said to be the first thing in existence. Vak 
intended to perform a sacrifice and poured which ultimately turned into twelve months and 
increased the number thirty which transformed into days from which the year cycle was born 
and it became the first Yajia.27__— In Ai. B. legend Prajapati created the three worlds, the earth, 
the space and the Heaven, these three in succession gave birth to Agnz, Vayu and Aditya (Fire, 
Wind and Sun respectively), which in turn created Rk, Yajus and Sama, these three created 
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out their essence, the three Vydhrtss, Bhah, Bhiwah, Seah, which finally became to be represented 
by the three letter constituents A, U, M (of OM).*®) The Ka. B. legend makes Vak as the 
Vik became pregnant and bore Soma as the first offspring, after ha ing 


consort of Prajdpati. “ : : 
into Prajapati2® Another legend in Jai. B., the waters have 


given birth to Soma, Vak entered 


been described as the wives of t | 
types of Sdma, viz. Rathantara, Prhat, Vairipa, Vairdja, Sdmbara, Rawvata and Andra” Vék hag 
been described as the supreme Brahma and is to be addressed as the emperor and the Vedas 
and other branches of learning are said to have been born as attendants of ak. In anoth sr 
Jegend Vak has been called the starting day and subsequently the starting point in the time 
cycle and also the initiator of the sacrificial activity, and as such is the seat of every manifesta. 
tion.??, In another Prajipati-Vak legend in Jat. B., Prajipatt created Vak, Vak in turn created 
the cow and for the maintenance of this cow he created the cight Vasus, cleven Rudras ang 
twelve Adityas.?* Each of these groups kept the cow for a year and with her help multiplied 
into the manifold manifestations of cosmos. The gradual process of creation of the ear h 
from the aquatic Vak and of the space from the earth and of the heaven from the space is 
the theme of another legend in Jai. B.*! q 

2.1.1. In all these legends Vak is the manifestation of the latent creative pow 
The terms Rk, Yajus and Sama do not connotate the three Samhitas, in fact they refer to the 
three types of revelations, earthly, intermediary and heavenly (this order can be reversed, 
if we, instead of aiming at the elevation of the individual soul through the power of Vag, 
intend to reach the gradual transformation of Vak into the physical, gross, concrete and 
sensory act of speech, a parallel to the situation of Paspanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari, three 
layers of the Para Vak in the Agama literature). Ina way they are the lower diflerentiag a 
layers of the unified abstraction called Vak (corresponding to logos). — It has to be Clearly 
borne in mind that this aquatic aspect of Vak is essentially an image of nebulous, unfathon. 
able, dormant urge of life. The two extreme ends in this threefold layering, the Car h 
and the heaven in a polarized conception came to be symbolised by the mother of serpents 
and that of the eagle (Sdarparajni == Kadri =Prthivi,?> and Suparni = Dyaus, Sdma = Sauparna and 
born of Dyaus) .36 4 


he gods and having conceived from them bore the differeng 


2.2. This gave incentive to the concept of duality extended to the sphere of Par 
so that the Agni-Soma are the male-female elements weld into one for the purpose of Creation 
as rightly observed by Bosch. The legends connecting Vak with Soma-Agni and Yajiq wa 
too numerous to be analysed individually. One thing is certain, Soma had already become ne 
the later Vedic period a symbol rather than a concrete intoxicant or stimulant materia} 
Most of the Vak-Soma legends start with the assumption that Soma was inaccessible and wae 
jealously guarded by Gandharvas. Vak asked the Gods to barter for Soma. The Gods we, ‘ 
hesitant, as they could not aford to live without her. Vak found out a way of coming back 
through entering into the fire.?8 In another legend Gayalri brought the Soma, but Visvivasy 
stole it away. Vak transformed itself into a red one-year cow and Soma was bartered.*° | 
purport of all these legends seems to be that the exhileration of Soma is sought through 
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(the power of Mantra), Soma is much more a mental beatitude than a concrete object and 
the Gandharvas described to be amenable to feminine charm or in fact the firy or the male 
aspects of divinity (as well corroborated by its numerous equations with Vayu, Yajra, Agni and 
Sirya).4° The anthropological or historical interpretation may fit in a context, where Soma 

is a physical reality, but in the present context of speculation into the inner significance of 
ritual a more integrated approach is needed. As pointed out by Altizer “‘the symbol postu- 

lates a religious goal which cannot be reached by the practitional form of myth and ritual 

nor by rational or conceptual thought.*""! ‘The rich intricacy of a myth, therefore, defeats an 
attempt towards ‘Intellectual formulation’.** A close scrutiny of Va@k-Soma legends would 
reveal that the Va@k referred to here is different from the Va@k of the cosmogonic legends. Here, 
it is the female aspect or more precisely the instrumental rather than the ultimate end aspect 
of Vak which is bartered for divine state exhileration. Instead of being summum bonum, 
Vak is the most potent means for excellence to achieve such a state. But still /@ is not the 
activity of speech, atmost it is the power of sacred speech. This would correspond to the 
Ida the contentment (incarnate of Gods) or to the Pasyanti of the Agama tradition. The 
marriage of Soma and Vak has already been referred to in para 1.2 of this paper; Soma is the 
male static aspect and Vak the female dynamic one and the duality is kept intact in the 
merger. 
3.1. The third series of legends pertain to the Deva-Asura struggle. In one of these 

legends, the gods and the demons vied with each other for the inheritance of Prajapati. Gods 

chose Manas, the mental faculty, the demons, Vak (speech) ; the gods opted for sacrifice, the 

demons for Vak (the revealed speech) ; gods got the heaven and the demons, the earth. But, 

then, the gods could not do without Vak and asked Yajna to cajole Vak into their fold. Yajria 

tried and fatled, one gods goaded him saying ‘such is the way of treating the male by the 

‘female’. Yajra tried the second time, Vak nodded but did not come and succeeded in his 
third attempt. . ‘he Gods concealed Vak in the sacrificial fire and deprived of Va@k, the demons 
fled away uttering a corrupt speech.?8 There is another reference to corrupt or obscene speech 
in Tai. B., wherein Indra had to kill the demonic speech (when she interfered in his killing 
of the three-headed demon Vyira) through a prayer to Agni. In another legend, the Gods and 
the demons decided to resolve their struggle through a verbal contest and the mode of contest 
was that the gods would utter some word in the masculine gender to which the demons would 
give a feminine corresponding word. The gods started with words ‘Eka’ (one) and when 
they reached word ‘Pafica’ (five), the Asuras who had kept up the contest drawn till the 
number four were floored as they could not find a feminine corresponding word, so the Gods 
won.?° 
3.2. Vak is said to have fled from the Gods and entered the waters; she came back 
only after an assurance by the Gods had been given that the human being would not corrupt 
it.46 Ina G. B. legend the gods could only by uttering ‘Omkdara’ drive out the demons from 
the City of Indra.*” In all these legends V. ak is the act of speech, particularly the sacred language 
of the Vedic ritual, and has been shown to have gained a greater importance and sanctity than 
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that it had in earlier phases. Vak no doubt had been the first amonest the requisites of 
sacrifice, but the concept of divinity has been equated more with breath (Préna) and Ma 
(thought) than with speech. Here again the Vedic specch itself became identified with : 
divinity and as such the Asura priests, who had preserved the oral tradition, were appre CHEE 
and the mystic meaning of the revealed word was regained by the gods from the Asuras. Th 
Puranic legend of Usanas hav (Sukra «the mystic meaning  cllulecnce of Mak — the proger 
of Bhrgu) is an extended projection of the above idea. ‘This leads us to the juxtaposition! 
Manas and Vak, Prana and the Vak, Rk and Sama, Indra and Vayu, Agni and Sirya. Ina vf} 
legend Vak has been equated to this world (the arth), Afanas to the space and Prdéna to th 
heaven; Vakto Rgveda, Manas to Yajurveda, Préina to Samaveda;, Vak to mother, Manas to father 
Prana to the offspring. ‘This is corroborated by a pairing of Prthei and Agni on the one han 
and Vak and Sirya on the other in T. B.4® The equation of Vak with Rk and of Manasy it 
Sdma is an oft repeated motif." a 


nd so is juxtaposition of Vak and Manas® (the speech ai 
the thought). | 


4.1. Now we come to the miscellaneous set of legends, where sacrificial vessels IN 
dates (tthi) and various types of ritual instructions have been deified by the power of Tak 
Ina S. B. legend the ritual of playing ona stone with a pestle has been justified by a ster 
pertaining to Manu and his wife Mandvi. Manu had a bull and the lak, which had the powel 
to kill the demons, had entered into the bull, so that the demons could not stand agains 
the breath of that bull. They consulted their priests Avldata and Akuli, they advised at 
Manu being a believer in sacrifice would agree to perform a sacrifice with his bull. rh 
demons acting on this advice, got the bull killed, but the real concealed enemy had already 
fled into the body of Mandvi. The demons persuaded Manu to sacrifice his wife and _ thet 


Vak entered into the sacrificial vessels, so that whenever a sound is created by striking thes 


' . 
vessels against one another the demons flew away. 


The explanation of this legend as we 
as another legend where the Soma vessel became dicfied with the presence of Vayu seems to b 
that even the echo of recited incantations and songs had the power to bestow the divin 
spirit upon even the material objects in a sacrificial set-up. . 
4.2. The importance of Vak was further extended into the realm of Agnicayak 
(the Cayana or arrangement of bricks —the symbolic transformation of the sacrificial ritua 
through a process of self-identification and subsequently of self-purification). It may 
recalled that Vak was described as the first 
herself. The term Cayana has a double connotation, the material one being ‘to arrange tht 
bricks’ and the symbolic one being ‘to discover oneself? and ‘to place oneself in the sacrifice 
There are two types of bricks in the ‘Cayana’ ritual, Yajusmati and Lokamprna. The forme 


form the centre or the core of the arrangement and the later form the perifery. It is with tht 
latter that the world encompassing Vak is identified, 


to lay down these bricks. 


be 





\ 


among the Yajaiyds which was desirous of knowing 


*4 and as such no incantation is required 
Vak is again identified with Asadha (This Vak is not the activil) 
of speech and so is different from the earlier one identified with 


i . 8 8 ey), 
| Lokamprnd, this is, in fact, tht 
latent divine power which is in the beginning of cr 


eation). Asadhd is the brick made by tht 
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wife of the sacrificer and laid down first in the core of the arrangement after which the 
fTiranmaya Purusa (the golden being) (= Prajadpati), Doiyajusa ( ne sacrificer) and the ea 
(=the aquatic symbol of the first manifestation of Prajapati = Kasyapa=the Sun) are laid c oe 
side by side. It is for this reason that this brick symbolizes not only the eg Sake HEL SHetey, 
of the sacrificer but also of the Universal Being and as such its identification with rae is fully, 
justifiable. It would not be out of place to point out that the shape of the Cayana is ean 
Suparna (the eagle, who brought Soma, and who is identified with the heavenly aspect of V@k) 
so that the threefold manifestation of V@k is inherent in the Cayana as well. 

4.3. The identification of Vak withsacrificial dates and implements may be bypassed, 
as it would not throw any new light on the symbolic purposes of ak already described. The 
intention of this paper Was not to exhaust all the parallel references of Vak in the Brahmana 
literature, but it intended (i) to differentiate the layers of Va@k from oneanother and to lay down 
a foundation of further enquiry into the evolution of the Puranic legends pertaining to 


Sarasvati, the goddess of learning in Hindu and Jain pantheons and Prajna, the goddess of 


knowledge in Mahayana Buddhism. The foregoing analysis shows three things, eS dualistic 
Vak legends are a part of the overall pattern of the Brahmanic polarization and are in conso- 
nance with the theory of archetype applied to the Great Mother, which envisages the indiffe- 
rentiation of the primordial archetype; the cosmogonic legends lay down the foundation 
of the Sabda-Brahman concept of the grammarians®? and Kasmira Saivas; and the legends 
pertaining to the sacred speech as differentiated from the profane speech are the main source 
of the idea that Sanskrta Vak is the speech of gods and 


as such the priests should preserve 
the purity of speech. To conclude, it is the Vak which infuses life and colour to objects, 
otherwise there are clods of earth. 
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T. B. ‘Tandya Brahmana 
Tai. B. Taittiriya Brahmana 
Tai. 8. 5B. Taittiriya Samhita Brahmana 
Mail. S. Maitrayani Samhita 
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“A LITERARY EVALUATION OF THE GRTSAMADA-SUKTAS” 
By 
V. G. RAHURKAR, POONA 


From the literary point of view, the compositions of the Grtsamadas would seem to 
possess special interest. As poets, they rank high among the Revedic rsis. One of the Grtsa- 
madas asks for ‘sweetness of speech’! as one of the boons from the god Indra. ‘This boon 
seems to have been granted by Indra, for, its effect becomes evident in many of the siktas 
in the second mandala. 


Quite a few of the hymns of the Grtsamadas can be characterised as ballads. And in 
view of the special relationship in which the Grtsamadas stand to the Vedic Indian national 


war-god, Indra, this fact is quite understandable. The famous Sajaniya siikta is perhaps the 


finest example of a Vedic ballad. It is a sort of a heroic song where Indra’s various exploits 
are glorified. On the strength of the peculiar rhetorical construction of this sata, it is possible 
to assume that a special mode of reciting it was practised in those days. It would appear 
that the first three quarters and a part of the fourth in each of the stanzas of this hymn were 
recited by the bard himself, while the refrain, sa janasa indrah was sung in chorus.2. The 
fact that the first three quarters and a part of the fourth in each stanza, which were made 
up of relative clauses and which described the principal exploits of the national war-god, 
were every time clinched by an emphatic statement in the form of the refrain, ‘““He, O men, 


is Indra’, must have indeed helped to make the entire ballad very effective. 


As a matter of fact the Grtsamadas show a peculiar fondness for refrains. ‘There 


is, of course, the usual family refrain added at the end of many siiktas, in most cases, arti- 


ficially and by way of an afterthought.? Then there is a refrain for all stanzas in a sukta,* 


or only for some stanZas in a sikta.® It is interesting to note that most of the hymns with 


refrains for stanzas relate to Indra and possess an obvious ballad-like character. Indeed such 


_ pallad-like songs which are, as it were, the catalogues of Indra’s exploits constitute a special 


feature of the second mandala. The narration is so graphic in these sikias that one feels as 


if the bardic poet actually recited these siktas with proper gesticulation and emphasis.°® 
Generally speaking, conscious use of rhetorical devices may be regarded as a signi- 
ficant trait of the poetry of the Grtsamadas. From this point of view, hymns eleventh, 


sixteenth and twenty-first in the second mandala are noteworthy. An attempt at alliteration 


can be noticed at several places.? A tendency to repeat certain words for effect is also 


evident in many stanzas. The Grtsamadas further seem to exhibit a sort of fondness for 
certain words such as Kanikradat, mandasdnah etc. 

Sometimes it is found that the first quarter of a stanza in a hymn is connected with 
the last quarter of the preceding stanza through the use of the forms of the same word, such 











zo V. G. Rahurkar 
as ukthaih and ukthesu,’” Subhrah and fubhram™ hari? pervatah™ vajrat and vajrah, raésg 
mandasadnah and mandasanah®® ete. Such arrangement reminds one of Ddmayamaka of ti 
classical alamkdrasdstra. There is a good illustration of Tuljajogita in 11.16. 2cd where s ma 
vajra and kratu are said to reside respectively in the bowels, hand and the head of Indra, Ti 


11.23.19!” is an epigrammatic proverb meaning, ‘“‘All that gods regard with favour & 
blessed.”’ 



















The poetry of the Grtsamadas is characterised by choice expressions. Similie 
and metaphors are often appropriate and vivid. The eagerness of the ru to kindle and 
worship fire, for instance, has been beautifully described in 11.2.2, where the poet says 
“At night Agni, they have called thee like milch-kine in their stalls lowing to meet their 
young’. At another place!® the poet describes Agni as ‘prényah pataram’, the bird of the 
firmament. Agni is likened to a horse who ‘“‘darts his tongue forth, like a harnessed courser 

| who shakes his flowing tail among the bushes’.!® At another place Agni is compared with 
an ox without a herdsman.?° A life-like and a characteristic description is found at a 
11.17,2. where he is described as ‘shaking the Soma-drops off the beard’.*? | Rudra is com. 
| pared with a wild beast by a poct.24 Another ssi likens himself with a girl growing old in 
the house of her father and coveting for her good fortune.*4 Agni is compared with a yo ng 
man surrounded by young damsels.2° The Kapinjala bird is likened by another poet toa 
singer of Sdma.2° The fondness for similes of the Grtsamadas is amply evidenced by IL 
39.4-7 where the four stanzas are packed with no less than twenty-three similes. a 
A mention may be made, at this stage, of some of the peculiarities of the literary 
style of the Grtsamadas. Anakoluthona2? seems to be quite frequent in the compositions 
of the Grtsamadas. Similarly participle constructions, that is relative clauses, not connected 
with any principal clause, are not uncommon in the hymns of the Grtsamadas.*® 


> 





| In the use of metres, the Grtsamadas show a considcrable amount of looseness. 
The fourth sakta in this mandala, for instance, contains an unusual number of such verses. 
Similarly II.19-20 are metrically defective. Lyrics of Nature are quite few in this mandala 
and Usas-sitktas which speak of the aesthetic sense of the ysis are also conspicuous by their 
} absence in the mandala. | 


It is interesting to note that the Grtsamadas whose compositions are placed at 
the beginning of what is called the nucleus of the RV and who seem to have played a Signi 
ficant role in the early history of the Vedic 


Aryans are not referred to with any prominence 
in the post-Vedic literature. ! 


REFERENCES q 
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1. Svadmdnam vacah Il. 21.6 


va Such mode is practised in the Maratha country even today in the singing of he 
‘povada’ type of bardic compositions. . 


3. Fazer fart gare ITI or aaterat fazamadat 11.12.15 cf 11.13.13, 11.15.10, 
II.16.9 35c. 
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is repeated at the end of each stanza. 


II. 12. cf. also II. 13 where ‘Sasyukthyah’ 
37.1-3. Itis also seen 


IT, 14.6-7. cf. also ‘Somasya ta mada tndrascakara’ Il. 15.2-9, Il. 
° ~ . . re) a Z 9 
that sometimes the whole stanza is used as a refrain eg. LIfl6r1S and II.14.12. 
‘adhvaryavo’ used with 


In this connection, attention may be drawn also to the word 


& dramatic Hoss, at the beginning of each stanza of II. 14. 
RV IT.12.2: LesGs 


RV 11.11.14 Pati of rast), I11.11.4 (repetition of subhram). 

AY TT 45.1. 9% 11.3; 157 17s 30.5 

IT.11.2d and II.11.3a. 

Il.11.3d and IL.11.4a. 

Il.11.6d and II.11.71. 

If.11.7d and II.11.8a. 

IT.11.9d and II.11. 10a. 

IT.11.13d and II.11.14a 

IT.11.14¢ and II.11.15a. 

fast ani gaafta at: 1 17.23.19. 

IT.2.4. 

II. 4.4, 

IT .4.7, 

MT sleqSSAATT TTA: 1 IT. 11~.7. 

This is how the quarter of the stanza ((1I.11.7) is generally interpreted. Cf. 
Dandekar, ‘vrtraha Indra’. ABORI, XXXI, p. 19. Velankar, (BUF. Sept. 1940, 0.71), 
however, says that the expression is analogous to a dodhuvat (X.23.1) and 
Smasru didhot (X.26.7) and that all the three passages refer to a peculiar characteristic 
movement of the upper lip which caused the mustaches to move and which indicated a 
feeling of pleasure on the part of Indra. In (BUF, Sept. 1953) Velankar further points 
out that this action of Indra corresponds to the Marathi phrase ‘misivara tava dene’. 
T1633 1.1. 

1 a et a 

II.35.4. 

II .43.1. 

Cf. Velankar, (‘Hymns to Indra by the Grtsamadas’ BU7, Sept. 
on II.11.14). Here the poet means to say that Indra and the Maruts should bestow 
a house and a friend on him. So we expect ratu in 6; but under the influence of a and 
also as he meant fvam and marutah both as the subject, the poet actually uses rast. Ct. 
also II. 11.20. 

IT.11.4. 

eg. IL,+, la; Za: 3b;.5d; 6b ‘8b; 9c. 


1940, p. 70, notes 














sts c 7 ) 
del ¥ satfafasia at zft2 & fous eiix 
AQIS &T] ytauiea 

ee 6 a 

Alo Slo HYRL 2am ARMAS, AEHaTeaTAE, age fazafaeniaa, ATIT2 . 
afaqaey Azt Fl Al SIH HEAT, Ale azZl HI AY ATA AAA 21 ATA ot A aT 3 
ATS at et aera & fe Zaye aaa arrarverz adi H At ava Frat 2 TTT TATA Se 
So ATO ET aT AAT waar: freq arate waaoroaiea A fazer rater aaa art ESS, G 
ES Waart Gerth areata arco ar aga ast gaat BET Te 


co . . — — _— od of lew . 
50 far as I am concerned, the Revedic literature presupposes a long pel deve 
lopment of Civilization in Indi 













a : 
a and represents the final stage in such an evolution, 


- - ° . : 7 ; : « ware » Dr. Cc, k 
Introduction to “Atman in pre-Upanisadic Vedic Literature by \ 


“, 
Raja. P. xty | 


SH ATTA arco aT HTT AAT aT TeaT & fe ATTAT Pae-qeH afte ar Tat AAT AT GR 
Prechere a atte salt aera eave at Paras ace, ara at are qearet at sree at AoC, TT AT 
TATAT S omereay at aver aang af, Herr areciva fagrat at at weft ar freaa aT . 

watfat we Satraa ones gia & sea Seq at area oftaa ar araer at 2, Te AUT TRS: 
SRT ECE STH HAT S| [tearssnfsarad warm fata 727 | aren Fexarrer rar eve fente ATT 1) 
cor Satter are 7% Teter Aaa g, sae afew frard ee | a 
CPG Se Ser H git fata er & Sears ar A rare aon 2 WTA: Ta Farqarsy Ar Bis 
THAT” Sa sqreat ATLAS ASAT, ATI, aT are Salas Za aTera-aefat HT AS ATA Be 

tos atx qans % fare & aes, afee ar seafa atx afafafa & arara H FAT FT UTE 


aa Tat Spr TeHafedta Tara AMT eT FY gor, ga get HT aet fare adem al Zl Ae 
AStH Wise F ‘ 


Ch aT ad faraa aay’ ag aaa aarar 2 TE Te OH BT ary SAT PTS ATR 
TeaT Fel g, Tee frafaa acat 21 ae HW eafed afte a ae aaa aie aaa &! [apy 
SSE. 84 ot aa arr ATPL 0. 280.8 aed a et aTftaremnitseraraa |] ae fae 
CHL AIGAS F (FMS 29 AFT 434) aa aaat at are at arafeat ware) areaes AT ape, 
Wer ATE TE H Geary Sacre wT falta gar ar aatada FH qaare ares HT ae facd CAST 


T{aT 

Ey " A s a2 a 

TRATHST atest at wa afaceg 2, a vat a “aad ara HTaTEAT BTwHE fay Na 
aera Hower a . 


ws 


acy Ff satfalanra at afte & feos silk warts aT shtate 33 


facafafafr om faafaa aed aeaT %, AIK FE He aalad faa F AGA Awd g, 
ee HATE Us Se afm Ter TAT ATA STAT @,, FHT THT SH TAT 
iqaire aaHa vaya aahag” AE TT TST, TAHT Teas ot afar TI Tat FH Te SA ATT VAT e | 
gustin wae FT (TATT Te 4. ¥.4. VY oi) aera Har war &, St WT aaHfaqga Gat sTSit eat 
qe fearat @ saat (afeo aTo 9 4.2.) aeat HET TAT B, Stasi aT Wh aaa HET WATS (Reto ae 
03 2.0.4) 1 dare Hot aes & TATA Te PSL HAG, FAC AAT TA SAT aT at =, Vat 
yet aPraa | Tan alana H HR TIS CA as FAST sat ofaa afse saat ata afte ait Tats 
agqat zai, san fet a frat qart aT aaSee aT aSaa feaqora aT shasta Fl Ada st 
adi, wale % stqsora & aTaa-ale atx Qa-afee H axegt araer AY caf sl THAT gs, VAT ATLA FI 
yaqt—-—afaed Yaad HATA AI Sdi a # afta aq ais, frae Wei Va Wat HT Ae aT BT fae 
Saft GEST SeaT AT | aA eeaT AHS TI TAHT Seis seh HT TAT HATH TATA FAT, eur Rate 
are area At SaTAAT aT, Fa HHCAST F TAA SAST AT TT St Hl Alaa AS ATA HL TAT WHIT HT 
Sapa FLAT &, AS AMAT AAT H TAL HA HT AAT HTK aT afareaey aq Sta fl [aats at afa- 
Sa qT: US SF aT eG HATTA Haha, T TAA Sf aT. UW aAATMT aTo 2. 8. ¥. ] AaTASaATSHT 
ay caraat He, aie aera Ta A WSTAST G1 Sats TAHT CATTAT HH AST TAA AAAST Aa 
7 aera aa aoe H Gore HLA ATS ASTST | SAH A TAHA SLC ATot WT Geel HATA HT NTET 
axat #1 [afto Ho &.¥. 8] pelhad sal aaa aerat arf a Ha A at salsa sorafa ar 
prafefad aia fasat §—aaafs FT WIR AaAATE et Cl gcaaara @ Somafa & et aa, sik 
Gear aera & SAT HEATH | TAHT SSA F TATA, six faareat & Vaal TTT Aaa aaa sarafa F 
cig 21 oat Tahaa woah BT AAT: STAT OT, ATTA Ft Sa-aATT H ATI ATT HLA SF [ART 
oq AeA Bet:, FIAT AAT:, facet aad, BS fara, wfaseracar: | wea aafaa: waTafa: 1--afto ao 
9 2.) | STAs HATA HT TCT Tal ATT TST g fH aioe F KO-QeM LTT FAT TTL ATS 
a gat &t Arta THR H aie TAIT H AAT [ATE FRI A AT ASAT AAT AAT | qe at where st 
& fr ater wat Haare r ear at farts sISa feast cat 1 aa at TAe-qeN afte aT afar, 
sata afte & fafirs exci F aatieet earl SCAT [ats eager-aaiaecr-emg] war sftecr A 
rat H Sa WATT F SAT ATA J" CAT HE HT SAT aaa teed HT Vaated fat si sata 
Para aaron eat F fos atx qavs F darfaca carted aes at aha faears A atta g, saa a snag 
aren at afte & ait fires-raroS aT Aa laes TATA Te Fw TAT AAT ravattast & Sl AAT Bl Aq 
mar AE St, STEATATA Ha Bt, Saha GEA FTATK ATTA AAT FZ, axcuay fara H qeqatesmat sie shad 
aad an citar Ht araeay ATT TS eI 

aqrararn (2.%.3) Far Tat gs fH aaainaatee F Arar HHUA We sArareat F 
fea fafeaa fru, ate argates am & feu eat wT aTeEa BT TAT aaa aie fraifta fart (are 
“tq sutra aes, arferage, To 2&) 1 afarear afeat [arms &.4.3] F Fels “TIA asta 
eA... cara Tae. TTT EAT AAT HT TTA ITA FH Bet fraifeat fear | 
anit ag Tatar & fe at aeqara Swed SI Sat afer, sais gaa st Aa AT THAT eT STs FL ARTE 
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Sq aqea hl Saaty 








2% Glo Zio HUST Man ARATZ 

























b an ga aa qe aa Ale Baz gt a afaeaa aie lawn e Ts A erat a 
at aesat A rceqz zag at arty [aeval aiget: ea: |i cafe tar a ee a ar ofr Wa 
shane aa oa SAT qaM RTA Z| Cassa IT AT waareea, fava ale qT TTT 
at qena 4 eqez feat ara ar, az aa are Areva 21 Mir fealy Hwa ato fezeq HA BIES wm 
faard wert é fe gra at arafere fers di et cinenfars er ara stat ware 2, va Are aT aL 

FAS Oh aaeaT AVTATERT (Ao Yo. 4%. 2) TA TATA TAT TTT: WaT: THAT TTS 
eared aa Sazaary (qestmfaaz 2.2.6) ca eepas a az ara AAT 2 fe oni arafes aaa 
TAS SAR HAs Oa sat He fom ATE aT ara aT AT TAT eT aT ET THT He ATR 
a Preafatad arate fare aga fared grr aera Hara 2 fe aa di waif 2 (a4? 1g 
AAT: | MATT 2. % 4); (mares aa:1 Afertto ato 4.2.20. %0) 1 fae rat & fv aa 
el at ax aarafs 2, wate & frit om & (aeacaty A va: wares) aA 22.2. 8. 2) ATC TERM 
al ata & fe ee aa aiaerz | (eat 4 aaerz:, greet 4 ara: AaeTTeT, TTT Ti THT ATT: | TAN 
QR.8.2.¢) 1. at ae aa dia & fe daca, as, goals ate THT a oH ST 


Te AR Gediter 1x wee aren gee saat exerar Aait zara 2, az FAT q 
; TATA Al Haat 21 aaa ar fare Ar avatay 21 TAT WH aa aT HT fray Te (AAR 
AMT | Ea a dear: afrers aq aca aro zara | Ta 23. %.8.0) tT TTF 


aTeet SOMA Wace weal. | Aaa: TOT... Tae: TOA are: . oT ett Te 

THATS Ta aft azz he | aerrareat Gea: aaa arachea: atforfer aTarfarfer | [serra aTo WR. 

X26) mara a op ore atte ait Get ft ara aT ATS (2.6. 806) | THT Ha age fe ATT 

TET  Lodoo; SUT SI ary J ale saa AT aaa | Gea aT TAT eet HT TT A TMT TC TTA TOM 

ery ST, STAT Stat 3; AAA 200 X Loo = Qooso afar ars at ara Go PAST HT gocoo Ste 

fea Heart are tar cr i sat Zt are cara meats HAH, TAH gH AT BZ Goo TAMA TAY 
ATT AT ooo Ale aq wat 20200 ald S| 2 A Oe qafagred ATTA Z| 

qsfa: ooifaarst cart aeaceat atfeat TAT | 

wTstaceat oF ATA aera =o yalfaaa i ‘d 

(HETAT o-2R wth) q 





¥ 
Ya 





TUT @: are & we feast aa aw amat 2, ae wei & ow at acai afew, oh 
Sts Seat aT Uy errs Sle A Go TH H Ago ata TeaTA aA &, orakeyen afer H ATA 
250, BAHT Ro afearatt & yor aa ax ow TTA H RAG oo MATA TAATA TAT S| Serer TATAT AT 
alam satferr & ga sax Ae waar B, ATX ATARI HT VT Wea fader met Sea at frat Cl 

Tats BY aa aie aaa arfker Hel Tat sl wate watata atfacr Sl [oo 4 Semel 
mat aersaTae: | (sary 4.3.8.2) a a a amisdt a amfaca: (wart ev. 2.2.4) 1 roa 
ATA FH SATA HIS H HAT war = PH oarafa A aaet Wy, are afaat att aa [ srorrarferat amt 
CRATE ET ATA 1 MATT Qo... WATT ATO Fro 8. RR Haas, ‘Aa Ca Alaa’ 1] qe ANT Aaa 


®t 


qat & salfatanra at afte & favs atk ages aT sfaatedt R4 


Hat cqracayga faer at areaed aaa FI Oa SAT STTRTEAGRT Ao 8. 2kK. 2k] 1 BSH 
afeat aaa & fe qt ak afta at ae oe et S—aa F aaTavea. . . qaeatftaregt (FTo Fo &.2) | 
afato ara weal & fe afta ak orfees Us at = (wat at orfeeat afta: Aa: | Aft ATo F. 8. §.%) | 
aq af vt aT ata sated %, saw fava F ares afear 9% F ata-yaaa FH Har é, “aaa acahay: 
aca afar: aca Se Sra AG aefea so Tara fafeat: aca aca ui” aftaerer AY Aaa A ATA ATT 
al dale Slat &, AS Ald Al ATS SEs AM SA HL AveHlafrag (2.2.¢) Hewat wat F— AA 
sro: saat AEATSA. . TT Tarerat fafeat: aet Aa” | Tedieg BA arni—saia afta Pari—-AMa H 
rot eT MATS Slat z, Fa Al asrHfeat GaSe AIS H Sl aT Aarx Fate [Sto Hove aret aafad 
aren ata H afead aa] | AleqHre Hae J AAAIX BEAST H ‘ST A ata KAMA?’ (AT 2. 20% .8) 
aq Hea Hae Hl aa taal wT sews Fl aha as 8.8 va eel are tea Hama few TE 
+ area CRA Al Ala WS J TI CaS HT [a ateea afaxtas fefa eave arad (FEO 2.28.8) | 
sara aay HT HAT S fe Tat BY Goafa FT AER [ATTA ato &.k.R.v] wea F AT (Qo. 
eo. 3) TX Taser Hed VU Sifaela Saftag aa FT ATT aee BT ey ‘sTo:’ Var gt fear st a 
aor ara cera & (at a ana:) Tar al Hels; ATS Ay BT areay Ha silareat yadl FH Aa 
acdt # [Sifto Sto aTaIT ©. R0-—Hovs ara AIfad] | ATIT ata F aaa HS Fat a 
aq’ were (STU Sats) MATT ©... 8.2) LSAT AAT A awe ars FH gSan sea FH a- 
qusafert aPazer FT ATT Hel Sf, Tt Ta AThrat HT sssilfad Heat Ft TAT eas ae Tar Wi aaa 2 fH 
qaniss TAT AT AAG [ua J Ua aT: 1 Ug SMT: Bat: Wat: storafs 1 aeaeques waft Teay 
squad WU AAA [erat 8o.4. 2. 2¥-VR] Vr 

fqos-AAIIeS BT Sa THX satfatasta Ht afte & arassegq aqerex, sHfa:eated afi Hy 
qfraat BLAT Zea Area Sita or Sait TATRA aT ATT aK What &, wal aa AL ag Ufa H aga 
gfe FATA Te Fl RAT TATE &F ereTay ATR wit Tar fet oT aaa g, fg faa fe Fae a fava 
gfrataa at efee & cater Ta Tea SI 














AA-TAAy 
arb 2 


at AATATa aes carecnrama, fad eHin, ZeARIT 
ara-saqitaa aataaq 

















aaths Aeat H area ate Ae var ‘are ez He aAH AT Sat TTA eI ree a 
mem AAT It fears He arar-faarea at zit % arearen fagrat Ft aera BT AAA arti TT A 
ZI FAS al AY aaa AeA EAL qa: AZ HAT WS-Az FH ATA kh rece ra 8 m 
a eH Fea A ave’ aes aT waren: wait ast 21 ‘Aa’ aa Har!’ sar ‘ara area wT ATT 
frat @1 erat ofa dat & fe an ane areas H ares H arfate-aira aT wer it a orb 
pian ‘are a agate wet at ar fine ait ava (2, 2, &) HB a aT A’ Haas AT 
Wt (wT at Ha) aed aie saat aay (<a et 2) wea F ren 
AISTHIT Wate orem atts A qaqa ‘aq’ aqez ar ag ‘area?’ (sara) frat {—'T ATCT: 
(tat 4, 2) 1 start a gre ar arad aaa av fear e—at a arias Fat Beas ATTY T 
AT aET ear? | Saat ara ae 2 fe qara-zeet ala sex Haat 2 fH Tre aaa TTA AT AF 
ae ae afar gate eter Pring Se are a aT ga H Ee we HE ae, See TAT TATE T 
wah Gt ea at ten Shear (Fert) garner wee 1 TH te (= - 
ATT HL TAT at ror Fear & aay Paenraa H aera Har: aes aT ‘avan:’ as feat | ig 
é fe meas ar ‘at: tea A ‘are ar ata’ (saat sara) Hat H TIT SI 

nreatanaifear (afta aaa) aar afatta-arart H aT ‘area’ (arfatt-aiea, aramt § 
AUTEN) BT MCE Tess A Geta H Pree Baar fafa gar afer (He) aos, 
a maT wat &—neqatercpen area’ (qade 20, ¢; afatrrarard 2, ¥, 4%, 2) 1 Ala, ant 
mela mat ATOMS Foes ate sreereratt at ett Be fe ‘area ( settee) 6 tal 
Cl Bae eace ¢ fe aes & ae ae dearcese ‘are’ Ft Sfirat aa aay afl 4 

HAAS BH TEA BS BT are A ‘anaarme’ 21 wea ag ‘ara’ vhs deaTCH & rt 
Tel C1 Ag aT ag faa warsia mrarax Merged & 8 fara aaa Ht oaed as at afeaTa 
arr aa TA aez fe aq Hs qreaafse qoeae | aredt are aaaaatfedenreee aa 
aisaig aatateat aanfetaar: ag’ aisfrara, a a eraereivaea, serfs oranges, areata 
ATCAT ASTTATAT, ATA Baha, grat ManTAaaaaaa WHA fe. agar, arat caress ae ai 
Tad, 74 aeat Tesla fast are fey a Barra amarsate, afer feae fersate, feral 














ATA-AA AT EA 


aaa, vara wea cusag west a gataa adarasé sfarreay, afta afoag fascs setfrar 
gorse fastaared wartalantaless area AToET qaafafe weaerqy se eqsz g—aIsta F 
sq arsed Hrs Haren’ at feat ar aoa S1 Taft (feaaxit) F AGATE TT STATA e-AEHTR FT STA 
gay ‘area’ 3, vata aafafea aarfe aacora ar ag afearet aet sear, a et TATT A sqaeIeava 
Slat >| fara ga waala & fatter saaae ar ‘ara’ afrare, warqara, afta stk aTaT-AaAa F 
qaqeq Bl ATATT F 1 AST FI, Ae ‘Area’ Fa HT AT 2a B, ‘ana’ Tat aay S AMAT ale HRA SAH 
Ae ara F, BIH SATA TT Sat TT-F, TAH AoA WAST g, Ha Fs HST AMAT J CAT F AAT AAT 
3 gafor fa Hs H at areal BT Ta aMl @, fat seHsz faara fafe-ateca qooear wreaea ‘ATA 
aor aoa &, Pras ATA HATTA ATT TAT ST BLA Fl AAA Steet arate ACT AVaTS > say 
‘qpfr rarer WIRaaT ATA Geta (TSS Qv) A arate H ara al wt oRaatae dad F sea 
sfrét (seats PLA ATS) ATS AT aTaT A THAT Pear g, TT fH Saat STaTaA A ad fat seca sl 
ayaa art H for Aras Steet ais ST HT sass H ATAH US TX AEH fast F cyat 73 | 

Sfata-saftas-maT (2%, 2, 2, 8-80) A aa (aT aA H GT) TA HT aval F ary 
apatarat (TAAIARAS AAs) GIST Sat Fl “TaAeay faeart MATT qes—-eqni Raeafeway 
qaag: | seater aa: Taaiafass: | ag wat: farat afoaren:, fefeag diz afafacorang: 1 orale 
faq 4 A faer aT A YSI—JOH TT Fl Has g, areata H aT cial F aad & feag 8, 
gfee FT ATR STA BE Teal te IT ATE FS eg, foc ag val cwufet fea ox fear gee? 

Fe Wea: Te (40) & Se et H Ga H feor area A sare fear— ‘ead feacatearit 
gang: | arateat ga: Thratatass: | seg ait: faa afoen:, aed wea fresaTT: | sity qaaeert 
qead aaatg arTsfattsota —ag aes S fe at A ase aT ara oae Alar & fH aatear 
a al geal  aTHaey S Tear Bs g, a ATR AT gee Pe ET qedy qoute WX anf = Ag a 
Se S ARAM ASAT TA WT esl BATS, ae Te Te? ag ace ‘ai’ ae oer (sala ‘a 
fac, ‘Ss ‘wa’ ‘y fia) warfaoefra ay aafteed gar (aie) 2 fa x HER aeThe 
afd @ | ; 

SA THT HTH aTTHaTAare for areal H ava deg gy H faws €1 ae for aes aE 
qarat aise A MAT Het Ss, ST Ss Arora’ He aaa fF) cara faa A es chess’ AAT 
a, dat HMeATA ST AE S1 A fer aaa_ Hass asada Hares (sara) B, alae aa 
(arfaataiat) &, ae swaaae Fare (Varta) & freer Fi ails aadate H ‘area’ ar wai 
uparat Hs, Fe TH Ss, Aiea faeg area aaa agaaa H froad %, safes agree aaa ararax fer area 
Sey fra Atay art 

ATISA-ATAIT (9, § TAT R¥, PC) Tar sifaefta-araroy (2, 22R) A feet areal ar ata g, fag 
qrarraeat & feor area aad ea HEA guar eh a fase ac ufastly Feat EU ak at 
at frat seat & staat wh fat cat A aay art Sai & fee H for aerate gi ea ghee a 
qaiadt ACTH aaTay feor ATA B Ca Hl Sear Tad aS As Fa-A" A fass gu feer area fra gl 
sam afafat sediofraa (2, 9%) Arora H fee wl ‘ara’ sec HT Tal g—— area TH sefa:, 
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2¢ At AATATA =TEaT 


ui 


arm faraca ania: | aaa Sera Za 2 He ee a Te He ae T aa aeaal F ae? 
AqCHA AeA TAA FAs Z, Ae A THT A ara’ et saafa FF | 

AAA TATA (2, %, 24) He atearears sera ararargsdifan. or aaa ® ATA a 
Agr al oH aila-faerg AT area 2 1 | 

sr faaan 4% area (2arq) > ara (arfaarifaa), 2 ara (xathrra) ¥ freq Te 
(araat) Tat 4 teen area (2aaa % faze gr), ¢ area (aM), o area (arors aft), 7 AT TM 
marca faare-aife A ara 2 | 


AA Wet Hl yeahs 


a 


AAATATTEN Bl fez A ‘greg’ cpez ae fortes ar arare ‘ava’ cree ara wate TOO 
ATA % areRaT era (4, 2, 222) ea Hara’ cee eT eT 1 fafa qa ATH (A 
Wea % ATH) ‘Sa’ geag AH ‘ara’ aex fora gr 21 areva ae & fe ‘ara’ are ‘are’ eee 
Tat el Heraterare wala caSate & arta sirafa’ (4, 2, %%) Ta saver H ‘fin ae ATH, ATA 


aa atraaaay sara: Har: arar.’ (ara’ sez ar at ad ©? fair arsitfaar Frfeaa a 
CATA HST: mez aT ard ages aaa gm arfernraT A ferat—'sera: rat aarmTat T Aa 
aad ace aa & astifea aan ans aq ‘sarastdr ara &1 at ara’ sex TY ofa ae 
wea HAT aed 2, zahea ‘ara’ aan ‘ana’ didi gata S11 sraee aA ears wale A TAT 
ART Bez aT Sag saa het qi feara aa far ‘ara’ & caafa ari & ae frat fl TT 
(sarfaza), area (a0) var fen area (ararazt) He Ara aT “ATeT’ seq BY GAT OATS rF 
Tete BT ear A at ama, lifes ‘ofa maT He fo avdtfen oe pea’ ae ort SHH A 
HEaT 1 area ater sara, SMA Ta adae of H ae eareat ae oer B1 fa sara aT TORR 
aller at sear arden arr & anstifem sarta aah 21 Aarare At ett safe H afer at wa a 
eatlea Teta (26, 2,2) Har ar wt deer a arerat ache, a fe waret ache, at 
aia a AUNTS (=a aT Et ata @, 3 dead ara fesitfaa at a aafarth stots, aa 
ATG PT PA AEST Ia etfaa-aey at ant afr ate sovaTK HL eRe @) eat aed A GATT ae 
oT asta ha eal H oar fearé 21 a amt arf e ant Bahifaar sasia aa arta Val 
isa ea AT are & adh Peas a areas erotica aerate fee A aren Sy . 
SHEL HONS ASAT F AVST-Arar (2, 2, 2) Haas for H a qed ay at aa’ aaa 

fate writ ¢, ae eg ag feo 8 fe & iq are wea EI a afte a ‘ara’ aea at Has Aa’ aa wT 
HUTT TST of fe STAY Seah St 1 ea re At areanrvs H ‘aren’ (Renfree) avr rate el ate 
Safed AAT ETT fe ‘ara’ wea & fers ‘grey’ aoe W first ae ‘aren’ 
Tat H Se Aa’ area att froufet ar ear ‘aca’ ae ol ‘aanefa’ (sit aaraat F “iva @i) 

bora Haas A aTLATT ae’ weg 8, at ‘ger B eavt Ha’ vera ah as ‘grea’ fora ahr i 
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Aea-aAA AT 88 


aldara at wart a2 ‘ara’ sez aadia araradi at fet arcane fear afafe Fat at alae 
afreraa ara 21 edtfed aracaea adage (2, 3, © &&) aT MR aaaTe |RA FT ATT Te 
(George Buhler) Walaa A aqaqaz HF aa-pms H ‘area’ ar 3y—(O faithful fulfiller 
of the vows) frat 21 eat te wade F areTHS FH alah ‘area’ sr at aera adds Bl ATA 
HHS Weal F aa andra aaa F ga afaka THT H arat z 1 

AIT Tt Walaa + Sa ‘area’ atfafs wt athe alah arat 2, fara atthe arfar fer at TPCATAT 
qrreara atat (2,2, & ¥, 4) Hafma 21 farafeiea gear 8 ag fear A are fe ama 
anya at ag ‘area’ faa afafa saaae & ‘ara-as’ & afafa & fra ag¥ 2— 

ATATS V4, 8, §-3—ag aeaa fears area Vadeafag, afr Prashadast st ares | 
qaqnagd ara qae— ae! afar, areata, a atltassagae, aatrade a WEI! a 
gq uafagar arerasfraserqata, os flat wat arate, + fazer st a udfaear aTetatsafa- 
qcet Haifa, 7 frqarat teat stati 7 eaaTAy | 
aad afar & fer (wera & seat FH org wk) afta sate a, fe % fafa sa 
af IX 1TH ST XAT ST, Ca aaa F afe Cat faa area alate fees ac ar oa, aa vas TA 
goftadt dret saat SL—S aT | ata a, afatela WE, afe as arat Fat ahasa wR, ARIAT 
adit sit ta faery area ataha at strat & aftagia axa & ae fasts tx 2aete DAT aT ANT WTA 
grat #1 ate ST Ua area faa & faa ara for sitaelt Hear #, ae a frets aT ART ATA TAT 
x a eqaie BT 

AMAA THIA 2, 3, , {4 — Fetlaacrgded fara a asad, Ae TAI — 

area! altast, Stearate 1 zeaferrsta Slqegy | aa frqresasagara, ate aTRIOTATE 1’ aH 
fag & fe wat ain ‘ara’ Ht arara ‘qq’ ae B ara & (far saat ae gy He feat gz) | 
‘ara’ Bed A AS FACTS AST SI ant HT Stat wat at darét ots &, sit ear B wa B wart feat | 

AAAS H STATS efi ceaTaY A at eeaTeRTE ‘area’ ant fascia wit ‘aa’ ae & aT F— 
‘ad Ag: IS: AA: TA AAT ae: SaaS: rat srafeaat H aa aa at au ‘gar’ & wa ate H 
qa (sTafae) BUT AreT Aen’ Gea ‘area’ #1 Tara a-Aft A efteearad at areq-saaaiet ‘ara’ 
area & frora “area at eqeafa & afin asia 2 x8 

TAA F Tae Haat A aiaa at ae H cane soqaw aat @ 
‘Gad acIaT FATA TTA aah. |. UOT UHH STITH’ (23BY-2¥2) | 

ae atlaat-aita ater ATK yaTE BH PT A—(g) fea, (2) whe, (2) sas, (¥) 
CTaTS | ST RAT STATTATS A TR Tara H fer Ana a, Fase frat eeors Ti a Tages 
sifa-afesad at Sita § 4 Hiss, Stag otft-afeera AFA saves, soaaa-aearxe stax at fearrfa 
& PH TATS TANT HL AAT SET HLA, J SATA HEwTA F (HITAA ATTA VB, ¥ 3-8) | 
wearfafa (HTeAiA Lo, YR) A at ge gem aT gfe a 1 aa areal St arate aT AO H ret Sah 
atl aren aret Ht eat A areas Asiawes’ gcarfs aeas alas, ahaa area a aAew, Hew’ gcarle, 
ae area a ‘gaa’ sate arae orftat adt (HAEA 20, 22-23) | 
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¥o st warara seat G 
ANAHL-ACA 


qi fear war 2 fe anager at aeafa it area Hee at ( TITHE TEVA, FTE 
fam.’ (atatat TATA %, %, 2%) 1 Fara niger (2, 2) a arava tara cat Te are 3 
aaTeat Sa aa: wate arora frat (afaeinr) Hare rat (afrsit) Hee Tea ATT el atte 
qfaa area 1 facgia % fea at cafes ¢, aq ca TTeArd HF fea sia TW OE 


re 


AT Aat | 
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Zq-Akca 


Waa, staan ate ara aya H fa area aT faa TIT Cl ATR 
aan (891% TA 241% C) H aaareil a fa faa soaferat dt ae B1 Qoig H eT TAT RR 
TATA FATT TATA AT ae TH, Sh Pe TTT (array Ft TTT H ATA yTaT g) 7 
(ararcetrat) HTL TATA At a (azn ar) ate Baar A eaaT ATH TTT Tal al te Wa 
SAAT AT SUT TAT aes Ra Sa ee HATTA aT Het aH are aT a, TM 
At EH ATA A ATH AAT oH Reaper cae AA A, SA ATAAT HT Sa-aveT T ITA AT | we 
Has SA TAA AT Bet fe wea Het PR TA ATHA ET aay afaat Fl Fe ATS 
wre TM, PAT Aa A AGT oT Ee a OF at fas wedi F qe Hatt Fe TKS 
(aiag earaT ata ater) ety gar aaceg ore qT, fore Saar cat HH araT SAT AMT 
ee TE ATAU WH H WERT BO a RETA aT ATA TL ATA a, Tala aie at 2aTaTe | CSTR 
ATA FF AAT A BAe BO sq Gleq-ediq at weeds a HEA B 1— Sar + ATOM 
Gat aera ATT AAT Taree act tar: eaiieraniaa A rdni a oxtishray a 
TATEAT | TA HEIST | were xt qsore: Wasad, Waren arerarfafa | eat aT 
TATA ATATHSAT TART, qat + Ff ara aaa | ZTAT AT wd aed A Aarat qaated, ate Tee 
atta, a tt 7 aT hors | Tat ay — = aaah | WeaTaT aT ug: (aMSa-3 a 
gi9-2-2—— 3) | ‘ 

TSATATAT (RVR) FH ae eat (anf) at aerrat & tq areata PAT ie 
aaa at agate fea Pe SY at area A aaa A Aer & GL Teo Tar A orraTa SOT He 
feat fe Maas Hl Set Foe Hy ae are area adh aT, TaN a GS aa aH wre A Ala ae 
g | eas aa i el FEAT BT ATT wer ora, eet area He TTT aaqareat ay at Ss afa cata at 
are Ae et Sa APSR Té tre fe fafa Ha ae Te TAT, sa Ha ay favor! are Rh ae 
nie AAT TAT TL, aT Sty Ta SH, aa ac gt al wT Ta Sa area A TH Tey (k 
faa HATA IF MH) wT HT Coy ay geo 2aaT TT waa Prat, aa aa aoeals H sens | 
qrgaia et TAT ‘Sal at area: gaat aia caghra, Ye at afrates qeot cad Baas aN 
ary @ AT TOM VOSA at afrare wear, A aa at waTeTAA, TET AF 
aq efat Sid TTS Aas 4 az aes Ty arate, qT et afa:, a aia Rat a cafa SMT, qa 
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ATCA-AATAT BR 


otfag carat | ag ad wag cafes fat area sara, adi 4 af waft wid: aaasad, 
aseafa watat vafeafa (asaararm 2%, 8¢, 2-3) 1 

sift aTaIT (2, RRR) A Wel TAT star Z, ea areal Kaa Fa HGS Sl TA Tl HT, 
FIX h TAT FH eA F AS Tea AH A ata Ss fH Fea arg aravax faeg area a fea Fak fet a 
fardl area & saat SF Aa ala FH fa a area-eaTHA aT URANSRIT AT ATER aT wafeadt & ST A 
ATS HU ATA-AT A AFT FT TI 




















Az DECI 


at foarte caraara gaarg area (fafaqa, ce Fra) fasagaa 


ana arene: Ara azarae TAATAVT | aoe Geel Fara: 1 erat 
aT tT, ala aaa: | azeat aataaan, efa ya: at: | qitata AT, ofa fated: i 
uaalapencaad Gana waaareaca Fist: teraz feared fae qfraat 86 
ues at af fare: aafaerer faafaera:) afenaard arrrarat: aeshad wTagT 
HSeaTa “ate are ear Fg ae Reg.” (3 24) Bera WaT TET Theta, vir 
qaqa aerate arate | aeaa aati acon: ateea aad: AIT sy OTF aaeraareant Fe 
qa: TU anraater at aftaarg aTat aia. aaeazadearaarar: ats parharalele 
qraed ara Aad, at wfaaaacars a asf Aart: 1 










aaaat A 
What agar faarr aaa 
ait at shat zawragderrd I 
cafe with Sausage’ sfrqcen aia sare gaa aera, ‘faa’ BAA 
at efa fastaatata | afe areisay: eiifead, afz vrqecrn aceatfacd, wer aeearer: fate 
aig factisaa: ator, tgeed azaratas, aca aaa fated Wa) araay 4, ATTA | 
OH Aad TAA: aftadioafies sft srartr ear aHaAEATa qaca hea alec qisat, tt Te oe 
ganqalad ata wart: | eda a, Wea aaa ager aA Aft ATT | ear feraTa TATE 
Tem, UT Ait qiraa: Sz wa, ef arf eq sad: | fie at aT, | 


TT 


AATAA ELAS HATAATHA CAAT | 

Sqaiea gaits wee aftafaa: WAT 

Rit TATRA Fae aacarhaes ea | BATT HARA Ba: TA: TEA: at 

fame: AT | TAT Sit Tee: eras: cara fea aad, Horatercend wales TTT! FATT 
RET ST: AA: TEA AT RAS fae: ear gat gent qe: areafraat weravaras:, ASX ay 
faecTaTahRa TAT | a 
WA BAT: Tatas: Hea feared: zara rotaasaret fracatea afa eeaery | 4 
‘anor alacata” sft sara at ca: atraafrar) arg: are: reeaTa a ae Tea 


. 





set Ee of 
se adagarft agh a fracatel 
avqaat «farce aad wemartfaai 
aga aayaTaTastasfeat = facet 


aft Ramnaaa | ott fedtorae wa ferareitr eager BATT! ET TT IAT 
seararoate fracafer aft Ageadt:— 
soar af ara: ead a TVaarey fracas: sfa fe qarrarartrra: | aA Wad STA 
aaa Ada | STATE FT FA RATATATT Far AT srSeaT 
aaretaa = ate cao fea par | 
qa araarifese ware aduefan 
efa aati aa cea vale a wart areqaariifefa aad aa) AeA Fae gia 
aa aoegfarrqgea at aghe attr Frererer etegerera aerett areitg wer Frese | afearta ei, 7 
raat, qfaeard az va sft arf em, aerate at getge freeaare aA TitaaTE TAA AT 


oa | 
“say ae - atk : q” 
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Introversion means turning within one’s ownself. It consists in gradual cessation 
of sense-functionings and dwelling 


In the subjective being. This occurs in the states of 
dream and alcoholic intoxication al 


so. The former state is natural or instinctive wh ras 
the latter is articificial or acquired. But both of them, in common, involve slackening ot 
consciousness and sinking increasingly into the unconscious. But there is a third form/@k 
introversion also, with which, however, we are usually unfamiliar. It, unlike the first two, 
is characteristically conscious. It is what is technically, and now popularly, known 
Yoga. In India, divine revelation, ever since the beginning of the Vedic era down to the 
modern times, has been regarded as a matter of Yogic vision. Before its eminence the 
other two forms of introversion, ifthey have got any validity with regard to divine intima- 
fons at all, were already relegated to the background. 4 

Here it is also important to distinguish between Yoga on the one hand, and the mod 0 
depth psychology on the other, ‘This psychology originates with the discovery of oun 
dimension of the mind, i.e. the dimension of depth. Mind is not only a jumble of ideas 
received from the outside world during the individual’s lifetime. It is deep-rooted in the 
whole history of creation, which it recapitulates. What we ordinarily take it to be ont 
ar pe stratum, only the wave. Below the wave lies the sea of the unconscious it 
all its, immeasurable depth. With this assumption the depth psychology has shown the 
possibility of entering into that deep territory. It has also drawn our attention to certain 
Ways along which people sometimes happen to land in that unknown world. At the same 
time tf has itself evolved a certain devices such as hypnotism and free-association by means 
of which a particular subject is transported mentally to his deeper psychic being. But this 
psychology, with all its notion of the immeasurable depth of the psyche and hectic devices, 
: Ah eM fatally in the Proper insight and equipment requisite for fathoming the psy- 
chic being and evaluating the pearls of divinities. The subject of the depth psychologist is 
rendered mentally blind while being hurled down into his deeper mind. ‘To his entirely 
agp eeued vision every thing looks dark. He is unable to distinguish between the dark and 
a iste x ace a and the deva, The depth psychologist, therefore, cannot help ren- 
dering superconscious divinities in terms of subconscious drives, impulses and archetypes. 

_ The Yogin, on the other hand, does not only claim to enter into the psychic depth, 
but has also developed the power to retain his native consciousness in that unknown territory. 


we 
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Conscious Introversion and Divine Intimations Yu 


His method of regression is to offer consciously the outer to the inner and thus awake into 
higher and higher consciousness. As the Upanisad has it, ‘the wise should offer the speech 
(==all the senses) in the sense-mind, that in the knowledge-self, the knowledge-self in the 
great-self, and that in the calm self 
| Senses exert a great pull over the mind. They are outgoing by their very consti- 
tution. Natural flow of the mental energy outward is simply due to the pull exercised on 
the senses by environmental forces. “The Self-existent has cut the openings (to the mind) 
outward’, says the Upanisad, ‘hence one looks outward and not inward’.2. But when the 
aspirant is successful in withdrawing his senses, he is further confronted with his mental 
modifications. These latter are of five kinds : right knowledge, indiscrimination, delusion, 
sleep, and memory.® These are in part the impressions received from the outside world and 
in part the mental constructs. They belong to the sense-mind (manas). This stratum of the 
mind is grimly personal, for it is dominated by the I-sense. After getting the mental modi- 
fications subsided, he regresses to the plane of pure knowledge which is independent of the 
sensory perception. But it is limited in its scope : it is not rid of the personal sense. At 
the root of it hes the impersonal psychic being (mahat atman). This is the initial stage of 
creation, for beyond it there lies the unmanifest (avyakta).4 

The impersonal psychic being of the Upanisad is the plane of the multiple divini- 
ties. [his process of inward regression culminates in that state where diversity merges into 
an all-embracing unity. Here comes the revelation of the monotheistic Purusa.® 

From the above it is also explicit that the Y ogic method of the revelation of divi- 
nities, as put by Patanjali in his Yoga-siitra,® goes as far back as the earliest Upanisads. But 
what about the Rgveda ? Are the Revedic divinities mere fanciful dreams of the dreamer ? 
Or, are they the vagaries of the Soma-intoxicated Aryan priest ? Or, on the contrary, are 
they the inherent powers of the human psyche to be 


realized through conscious intro- 
version or centripetal quest ? 


The reconciliation of this question this way or that way 


depends upon whether in the Reveda there is any indication to conscious introversion 


or not. ; 

On the question of the origin of the Vedic lore the traditional and the modern views 
stand mutually poles apart. The tradition uncompromisingly holds that the Vedic reve- 
lations came to the choicest seers in the state of deep meditation. The modern view in 
general, on the contrary, is that the Vedic divinities are originally the sensory precepts recei- 
ved from the outside world. In this state of utter contrariety, the only safe and sound way 
out to us 1s to see what evidence on the point is furnished by the Rgveda itself. In the 
absence of any unambiguous and diréct statement, one will have to rely on the connotation 
of a few relevant phrases and the corresponding images. 


I. Hrda Manisa 


This phrase occurs frequently in the Rgveda. There it also alternates with ‘hrda 
manasa’, ‘hrda manasa manisa’, or only ‘manisa’._ In order to have a correct appraisal of 
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its meaning we think it necessary to sce in what sense it is used in the subseg eR 
ot 4 
literature. 


Hrt or heart has always been taken in the subsequent literature as the seat ofy 
psyche. For the sake of convenience we have to take into account, on the lowermost DOoir 
the Yogopanisads. ‘In the middle of the heart-plexus’, the Dhyanabindtipanisad sayy 
‘one should meditate on the Lord who is designated by the word Om, and is of the sha Deg 
an unmoving flame of lamp, merely thumb-sized, constant.? According to another pa 
nisad, the heart-plexus is the seat of the imperishable light of consciousness.® The Ar ta 
bindupanisad defines the absolute state as that in which everything is reduced to the “SStneg 
of the Self through restraining the mind in the heart.” -. 4 

In the earlier Upanisads the heart-space is adopted as the centre of all Yogic py Te 
tices.1 Piercing of the heart-knot is intimately connected with the revelation of the Sup 
reme." In the Kathopanisad the phrase occurs in its intact form and is explained by 
Sankara as ‘by the intellect fixed in the heart’.\? ‘There it designates the sid thro Ni 
which that psychic state is attained in which the senses are merged in the mind and the 
intellect is immovably fixed.’ . 

From the above as well as from the literal meaning of the phrase we can draw he 
following conclusion. Hrt signifies the psyche or inner being. Withdrawal of the sen ses 
from outward and placing them in the heart results in the flow of the psychic energy wand, 
This is introversion. Manisa, on the other hand, signifies the inner function that controls 
and supervises the mind. It is what we term as pure intellect. Combining of the intellegt 
with the heart adds inner wakefulness to the act of introversion. Firstly, it guards the 
latter from sinking into the unconscious, and secondly, it transcribes the higher psyche 


5 
experience. ‘Hrda Manisa’ is, thus, the most appropriate designation of the act of CONSCIOUS 
introversion. ; 


? 


Of course, ‘heart and head are the two poles of the human organis™. They Are 


the first centres to form in the embryo’.44 Head is the highest while heart is the deepest 

centre. Heart is the seat of psychic powers and head is their transcriber. All the latent 
potentialities of the human psyche can, therefore, be fully realized only through a highe r 
combination of the two centres. ; 


In the Rgveda, divinities are many times said to be seen through this NMP vision 


of heart and mind. “The wise men see the flyer, which is annointed by the divine creative 
power, with heart and mind’.15 The aspirant saw the beautiful-feathered bird, ascending 
upon the blissful region, through the hear t.16 (The waves of Ghrta) stream forth harmo- 
niously like swelling streams, being purified by the mind diving into the heart.1?7 6 
the revelations of the imperishable fire, the 


, . sea, and the sun it is said: “Lhe medi- 
tative seers being guarded variously are led to the imperishable abode by the heart 
As a result of great victories, they saw the seq all around; the sun emerging from them 
(=seers) was revealed unto men.® Here the imperishable abode stands for the psychic 
fire, establishment in which leads to the revelation of Surya, the highest divinity. al 
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The phrase is used most frequently in connection with the epiphanies 5 Indra. 
J verily aspire for Indra with the heart and the mind.!2 The WAse came “ape intimation 
-JIndra, who was closely accompanying Anustup, through the intellect.” | | 
‘. In this connection, of special interest is the word Srat. As comparative philology 
ys, this word is simply a phonetic variant of ‘hrt’. Hence ‘Sraddha’ originally means 
ea ae of the heart’ in expectancy of some superior being. This word in its original signi- 
epee used several times in relation to the revelation of Indra. Indra isa supra-sensual 
Bee! ,, Heisimperceptible. Hence, the agnostic question : ‘where is he ?’ and the logical 
a a : ‘He does not exist at all’. Here, the wise suggests the agnostic that Indra’s 
ae ee be inferred from the fact that he withdraws the power of the miser secretly like 
Te ace but that he is capable of being intimated with directly only through placing the 
at his disposal.?! 
In the great hymn of creation, the associate of the existent is said to be disengaged 
.om the non-existent by wise men through the intellect combined with intense craving in the 
ahora As is evident from the description of divine beings in the immediately following 
in the associate of the existent, so discovered, is the essence or matrix of divinities.28 
Elsewhere it is said that they found the Yajus, that had leapt up, the first divine 
ath, through deep pees Y oga of the mind and tHe meditative being is often 
ay entioned in this connection. ‘The inspired seers fix their mind and fix their 
on the Inspired, the Great, the Omniscient.°25 J one verse it is said that 
seer arose in meditation in the mountain cave and 
facilitates concentration and introversion. 


a 
heart 


verse, 


meditations 


the inspired 
at the confluence of rivers.26 Solitude 


9 Tapas :a symbolic expression for introversion. 


The idea of Tapas is inalienably connected w 
for instance, maintains that seers craved for the Ved 
divine speech was audible to them only 


ith the Vedic lore. Mahabharata, 
a day and night through Tapas.2?_ The 
after they had kept mute, practised concentration, 
given Up food, and lived on air for a hundred divine years.28 According to the Brahmanas 


and Yaska, the self-born Brahman approached the seers as they were practising Tapas. It 
was through Tapas that the Vedic lore was received.29 


In the Brahmanas and the Upanisads the act of creative ‘Tapas is ascribed most 
frequently to Prajapati. ‘Prajapati heated the regions; therefrom the lore of the three 
emerged; he heated this also; therefrom emerged the syllables bhuh, bhuvah, and svah,’30 

In the Atharvaveda, the word occurs more than two dozen times and is juxtaposed 
nearly always with Sraddha, Rta or Satya. There it denotes either a psychic power within 
some divinity or a means to its manifestation. In the Rgveda also the supreme deity js 
said to have emerged out of the power of Tapas.31_ Rta and Satya are said to be born of 
brilliant ‘T'apas.22 Tapas is a means of seeing the sacred land of the wise: ‘The place, 
the contemplative have made manifest by means of extending Yajfia, I have seen through 
Tapas.*8 
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The literal meaning of the word Tapas is ‘heat’. What is the nature of this hea 
According to the naturalist, it is the heat of the sun or the fire which later on came tol 
transferred to the mind. But a study of the word in all its occurrences in the Veda sho 
unambiguously that the word is used there always in the psychic sense. Moreover the u 
of the word in its full signification in the Brahmanas shows that the idea of Tapas was take 
more probably from the bird’s act of incubation rather than from fire or the sun; for, Tapa: 
there, is associated nearly always with the incubation of the cosmic egg by Prajapat 
Further, in the same texts, sometimes, Tapas is substituted by Dhyana, ‘concentration Ar : 
meditation.’ Sankara also explains the word ‘abhyatapat’ as ‘meditated upon’? “Th 
ideal of Tapas lies in remaining self-contained.?% 4 

To sum up, Tapas symbolizes meditation and introversion, the symbol being take 
from the bird’s act of incubation. The bird sits on its egg in deep meditation, as it W re 
By that act of it there is generated heat sufficient for ripening and breaking the oute 
shell and getting the loveliest thing revealed. This process presents an excellent analogy t 
the act of introversion and getting the keenly desired divinity revealed from within the psy hi 
being. In the Rgveda itself the analogy occurs a few times in its rudimentary form. One 
Mantra reads: ‘Just as the embryo of the bird emerges to view after the egg 15 brokeng | 
the same way Dawns were urged by Brhaspati automatically to emerge from the mountain. 


5 j ; ; re lilo 
Elsewhere Indra is said to have found out the divine wealth concealed in the cave like the 


bird’s germ.37 ; 
Tremendous is the incubating effect of introversion. ‘In India’, to quote Neumann 


6 So ¢¢*2 5 Pe m x ° } 2. 
el inward heat’’, “‘brooding’’, is the creative force with whose help everything & 
ma Cs ‘ 


3. Guha and Parama Vyoman, the indicators of introversion. 


__ Guha or cave is a significant word in the theological literature. Divine revelations 
are instituted very frequently in caves, Pusan is said to have found Soma in a Cave, where 
he lay concealed.’ The meditative ones approached Agni in the cave, where he had 
concealed himself like a poacher,1° Further, a seer prays : ‘Having all the human talents 
in his hand and sitting in the cave may he (Agni) place the gods within us’.” The myth of 
Indra and the Panis is intimately connected with cave. To determine the exact connotation 


of the word, therefore, is likely to shed a flood of light on the Vedic method of divine reali- 
zation. 


The naturalist maintains that in the 
physical cave and that it is only in its 
But a close examination of the word in 
uses it uniformly in one sense. 


older part of the Samhita the word denotes t he 
later part that its meaning has come to be mystified 
all its occurrences shows that the whole of the Reve et) 
There is neither baseless mystification in the so-called later 
part nor is there description of the sheer physical cave in the earlier part of the Samhita. 

In order to determine the implied sense of the word ‘Guha’, let us begin with th 
Udanisads. In the Upasnisads, the word designates the secret psychic being. ‘The Self 
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. : : : so 2743 
, | . > biggest, dwells in the creature’s cave. 
which is smaller than atom and bigger than the biggest, é é 


bas 
‘For those who see, the Self dwells in the cave. 


In this connection it will also be helpful to consider the implication of Guha in 
juxtaposition with ‘Parama Vyoman’, the span ether. Both of een ee are tequcnny 
used together in the Rgveda as well as in the Upahigads. The Upanisad reads : ‘He 
who knows the Absolute as truth, knowledge and infinite, as hidden in the cave, in the 
supreme ether, attains fulfilment of all his desires.”“4 ‘The Rks are said, on the one hand, 
to exist in the supreme ether, and on the other, to be concealed in the cave within the seers.*® 
In the physical sense ‘Parama Vyoman’ denotes a place shooting upward, and ‘Guha’ that 
sinking downward. But in the texts they allude to a common place, in order to remove this 
seeming anomaly Dr. Param Siva Aiyyar in his book ‘The Rks’ endeavours to identify 
‘Parama Vyoman’ with the lowest hollow, the nethermost stratum of the earth instead of 
the highest heaven. To corroborate his viewpoint he splits up the phrase into vi-uma, 
meaning ‘without protection’, ‘abysmal’.4® With all its perversion in determining the real 
meaning of the phrase, the keen insight of Dr. Alyyar brings one thing to the fore, viz. 
‘Parama Vyoman’ and ‘Guha’ in the Reveda designate a common spot. 

Of course, the whole contention of the learned scholar is pulled dow 
fact that in the Rgeveda ‘Guha? is juxtaposed not only with ‘Parama Vyoman’, but also 
with “Divas Pada’,*? which both mean an identical place. Divas Pada can never mean 
an underground pit. Moreover, ‘Parama V yoman’ in the Reveda is distinctly reversed to 
‘Avama’, the lowest. 

As a matter of fact, the Clue to the real interpretation of these terms is giv 
Rgveda itself. Here the original abode of Agni is said sometimes to be the Cav 
to be ‘Divas Pada’ or ‘Parama Pada’ or ‘Param 
heart.48 At one place, of two consecutive v 
from the heaven, while in the other, he is sai 
we catch the hint offered by the seer, it is onl 


n by the simple 


en in the 
€, sometimes 
a Vyoman’ and not less frequently, to be the 
erses, in one, Agni is said to be brought down 
d to have been born of the heart.49 Thus, if 


y in the secret, luminous and lofty heart-space 
or the psychic being where such words of mutually opposed meaning as ‘Guha’ and ‘Parama 
Vyoman’ in their designation meet. It is in this psychic space that divinities and Rks 
dwell together. It is the secret cave of the inner speech.®° It is the cave of Brhaspati’s first 
speech, which cave, again, in the very third verse of the hymn is identified with the inner 
being of seers. 5! 

It is, therefore, evident that ‘Guha’ and ‘Parama Vyoman’ in the Rgveda stand 
for something not Physical but psychic. But, what are those psychic phenomena which 
find their respective analogies in the supreme ether and the cave ? With cave are associated, 
evidently, the ideas of darkness, secrecy, ignorance, a perilous and steep path, adventure and 
a major gain at the end. Illustrations of each of these ideas associated with ‘Guha’ are 
easily to be found in the Reveda. The derivative meaning of the word itself amounts to 
all these ideas. 


Now, if we retrospect to the phenomenon of introversion, we recall that it consists of 
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ingathering the mental energy, letting the latter How through an inward secret Chaiie 
which till long remains embedded in darkness, and achieving in the long run the psy 
i | light, spaciousness, and beatitude. Of these, the ultimate achievement will be analg 
i ‘to the supreme ether, and the intermediate way to the cave. 
i within our physical, vital, and psychic sheaths. 
consciousness and sub-consciousness. 


Divinity in us is conceals 
The chicf feature of these sheaths is) 


; jstica 
Hence the way through them 1s charactelaa 
dark. At the end of the journcy along this inward dark path is achieved the divit 


nh 
Thus, the scer prays to jatavedas for the wealth lying at the end of the cavus ae 
¢ ° . , -»y. vedas, KMOWMe 

Of this what is our wealth, what our treasure, that dost thou discern, O Jatay cdas, kno : 


t . 


j j : : | Tuite 
for us; that which is lying at the end of the cavus path; let our journey not be a iru 


ii chase ultimately’. Journey across the cave leads to immortality : ‘Proceeding al 
j undivine to the divine, I, the wise, going through the cave and observing minutely; © 
ij immortality’, *4 | S 
" Further, the same psychic truth is put in still more tangible figures in the ‘a 
| of the cow and the cave. Just as on entering into a cave the hunter finds out his clesites 


amas so on introverting to the psychic depth the aspirant is rewarded with divine ge 
fi revelations. Cow is the reward of the hunter who enters into a cave; wisdom is hea 
of the seer who travels across the psychic realm.®* It is significant to note that the h ; 5 
psyche in the Atharvaveda is compared to the Cowstall : “The wise regards this Pea 

' the Absolute, because in him dwell all the gods like cows in the stall.*° 


Ree 
Ort 

The whole point is made clear by the following verse : ‘Neither the nea 

nor the mountain hole, nor the darkness 
seers intend by ‘cave’ the un 
Absolute.’ 57 


Manisa’. 


‘ c 
, nor even the sides of seas (are a" a aa 
qualified inner organ of knowledge in which dwells a d 
Irom this viewpoint ‘Parama Vyoman’ and ‘Guha’ stand exactly 70" a 
Here, however, it is significant to make out that the meaning of ‘Guha a 
specified and delimited to the super-intellect only down in the Upanisads. in a hen 
it has got a more integral meaning. ‘There it signifies the whole of the psychic peng rane \ 
| from the unconscious to the super-conscious. | ‘a 


b 
Bat 





is hi igni ands int 
| It is highly significant to note that as late a mystic philosopher as Pigto fing 


Cc - . e 4 < ob 
bbe aia eee figure for bringing out the structure of the human psyche. In the allegoiy 
the cave in his Republic he divides t 


: htened al 

i : he human psyche into two parts, the unenlight aca 
| t oo REN The former he takes to consist of perception, faith and unders a 
| while the latter of , a comps 
i to a dark cave, ‘ tae the unenlightened part, which is the lowcr one: - the det 
* ; whic . . Ch 
| ‘Above and behi da fi me Sepsis open towards the light and reaching all Goll h 
Sd se pDrn da blazing’. This is ‘the fire of the idea of the Supreme 4° q ‘i 

first casts its light in the cave, no doubt, yet it is really cognized by ascending upwalt lin 


° 108 
emerging out of the cave.58 From what has been said above, it is evident that the analeg 
goes back via the Kathopanisad to the Reveda | ney 
Further, going inward within one’s psychic depth is felt as an act of entering 
7 : Pa ee 
a cave in the modern times also. The celebrated dreamer of Prof. Jung, after diving 0 


oth ee -~ 
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considerable depth into the Impersonal Unconscious, comes upon a cave. ‘There are curves’, 
the dreamer describes his vision, ‘outlined in light around a dark centre.’ ‘Then the dreamer 
is wandering about in a cave, where a battle is going on between good and evil. But there 
is also a prince who knows everything. He gives the dreamer a ring set with a diamond 
and places it on the fourth finger of his left hand.’*® 

As to distinguish the two orders of vision, i.e. that of the Vedic seer, on the one hand, 
and that of Jung’s dreamer on the other, the notable point is that while the dreamer is un- 
aware of the nature of the cave and for that awareness needs a Jung, the scer, on the contrary, 
is fully conscious of it. ‘This is simply due to the fact that while the former’s introversion is 
unconscious, that of the latter is conscious. 

The instance of Jung’s dreamer, however, shows that the cave symbolism for the 
act of introversion is as natural today as it was thousands of years back; that, therefore, the 
symbol, instead of being a sheer mental construct, is organically connected with the human 
psyche. 
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to a region which seems to us the way into utter darkness should yield the light of illu- 
mination as its fruit.’’ 
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MISCELLANEA PASUPATICA 
by 
Minoru Hara, JAPAN 
1. Svetasvatarat 


Although it belongs to the Taittiriya School of the Black Yajur Veda, some 


uncertainty 15 attached to the exact lineage of SvetaSvatara Upanisad and to the personality 


of the author, Syvetasvatara.” 
In Svetasvatara Upanisad 6.21, the text itself refers to the author. 
tapah-prabhavad deva-prasadac ca 
brahma ha Svetasvataro ‘tha vidvan 
atyasramibhyah paramam pavitram 
provaca samyag rsi-sangha-justam 
However, except for the important influences on the History of Indian Philosophy, 
such as Samkhya and Yoga, Bhagavad-gita and I$vara-gita, and so forth, his personality 
e investigated. 
In this paper, the present writer sets aside the problem of his V edic lineage and its 
later influence, and will only shed light on the sage, Svetagvatara, who is referred to in the 
though not with positive intention to prove the indentity between the 


scems to be littl 


Puranic literature; 
Upanisadic 6vetagvatara and the Puranic Svetaévatara. 

Karma Purana 1.14.25 3 relate Sufgila’s visit to Dharmavana in the Himalaya, 
his meeting with a sage Svetagvatara, and his conversion to the Pasgupata Saivism under the 
initiation of the sage-* The text reads as follows 

sa krtva tirtha-samsevam svadhyaye tapasi sthitah 
jagama himavat-prstham kada cit siddha-sevitam (25) 
tatra dharma-vanam nama dharma-siddhi-pradam vanam 
apasyad yoginam gamyam agamyam brahma-vidvisam (26) 
tatra mandakini-nama supunya vimala nadi 
padmotpala-vanopeta siddhagrama-vibhusita (27) 
-sa tasya daksine tire munindrair yogibhir yutam 
supunyam Asramam ramyam apasyat priti-samyutah (28) 
mandakini-jale snatva santarpya pitr-devatah 
arcayitva maha-devam punyaih padmotpaladibhih (29) 
dhyatvarka-samstham isanam girasy adhaya cafijalim 
samprekgamano bhasvantam  tustava paramesvaram (30) 
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rudradhyayena  girigam rudrasya caritena ca 

anyais ca vividhaih stotraih SAmbhavair veda-sambhavaih (31) 

athasminn antare ‘Pasyat samayantam maha-munim 
Sveta$vatara-namanam maha-pasupatottamam (32) 
bhasma-sandigdha-sarvanigarm kaupinacchadananvitam 
tapasa karsitatmanam Sukla-yajfiopavitinam (33) 
samapya samstavam Sambhor Anandasravilcksanah 
vavande Sirasi padau pranjalir vakyam abravit (34) 
dhanyo ‘smy anugrhito’ smi yan me saksan munigvara 
yogisvaro’dya bhagavan drsto yoga-vidam varah (35) 
aho me sumahad bhagyam tapamsi saphalani me 
kim karisyami Sisyo’ham tava mam palayanagha (36) 

| sO ‘nugrhyatha rajanam suSsilam Sila-samyutam 

Sisyatve pratijagraha tapasa ksina-kalmasam (37) 
sannydsikam vidhim krtsnam karayitva vicaksanah 
dadau tadaifsvaram jianam = sva-$§akha-vihita-vratam (38) 

| aSesam veda-s4ram tat pasu-pasa-vimocanam 

antyasramam iti khyatam brahmadibhir anusthitam (39) 

uvaca Sisyan Sampreksya ye tad asrama-vasinah 

brahmanah ksatr 


iya vaisya brahma-carya-parayanah (40) 
maya pravar 


titam §akham adhityaiveha yoginah 


Samasate mahadevam dhydyanto vismam  aigvaram (41) 
iha devo maha- 


adhyaste bha 
ihainam deva 


devo ramamanah sahomaya 
avian igo bhakténam anukampaya (42) 
m isanam devanam api daivatam 
aradhya mahatim siddhim lebhire deva-danavah (43) 
| | ihasesa-jagad-dhata pura narayanah svayam 

aradhayan mahadevam lokinim hita-kamyaya (44) 
. ihaiva Munayah sgarve 
| drstva tapobalaj jiiadnam 
tasmat tvam api 
| tistha nityam maya s 





maricy-adya mahesSvaram 
Iebhire sarva-kalikam (45) 
rajendra tapo-yoga-samanvitah 
arddham tatah siddhim avapsyasi (46) 
cvam abhasya viprendro devam dhyatva pinakinam 
| acacakse maha-mantram yathavat sarva-siddhaye (47) 
| *arva-papopagamanam veda-saram vimuktidam 
agnir ity adikam punyam rsibhih sampravartitam (48) 
So pl tad-vacanad raja susilah sraddhaydanvitah 
saksat Pasupato bhiatya vedabhyasa-rato ‘bhavat (49) 
bhasmoddhiilita-sarvangah kanda-miula-phalasganah 
, Santo danto jita~krodhah Samnyasa-vidhim asritah (50) 
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Miscellanea Pasupatica 

Though slightly abridged, practically the same passages are found in Saura-Purana 
mes io i.” 

tatra (himavad-giri) dharma-vanam nama muni-siddhair nisevitam 
apasyad yogibhir justam maha-deva-krtalayam (18) 
yatra siddha mahatmano maricy-adya maharsayah 
narayanas ca bhagavans tatha canye surasurah (19) 
samaradhya maha-devam siddhim prapta hy anekasah 
yatra mandakini ganga rajate hy agha-harini (20) 
apaSyad asramam tasyas tire yogindra-sevitam 
mandakini-jale tatra snatvabhyarcya maheSvaram (21) 
maha-deva-katha-yuktaih stutva sa vividhaih stavaih 
dhyayamanah ksanam tatra_ sthito vigvegvaram givam (22) 

évetagvatara-namanam athapagyan maha-munim 

maha-pagupatam $Antam  jirna-kaupina-vasasam (23) 

bhasmoddhulita-sarvangam tri-pundra-tilakanvitam 

abhivandya muneh padau Sirasa prafjalir nrpah (24) 

abravit tam  muni-srestham sarva-bhiitanukampinam 

adya dhanyah krtartho ‘smi saphalam jivitam mama (25) 

tapamsi saphalany eva jatani tava darsanat 

bhavami tava gisyo’ham raksa samsara-jad bhayat (26) 

yogyata mama ced asti Sisyo’-ham bhavitum tava 

so’nugrhyatha putratve rajanam muni-pumgavah (27) 

karayitva sa samnyasam dadau yogam anuttamam 

yat tat pasupatam yogam antyasramam iti Srutam (28) 

euhyam tat sarva-vedesu veda-vidbhir anusthitam 

anugrahan munes tasya so’pi pasupato ‘bhavat (29) 

vedabhyasa-ratah §Aanto bhasma-nistho jitendriyah 

samnyasa-vidhim  4érityasusilo muktiman bhavet (30) 

As is. evident in the Puranic passages, quoted above here a sage, Svetasvatara is 
called maha-muni (KP. 32; SP. 23), mahd-pasupatottama (KP. 32), maha-pasupata (SP. 23), muni 
(SP. 24, 29), muni-Srestha (SP. 25), munisvara, yogisvara, yogavidam vara (KP. 35), vicaksana 
(KP. 37) and viprendra (KP. 47). Though emaciated by the practice of asceticism, he wears 
an old kaupina and a sacred white thread and besmears his body with ashes (KP. 33; SP. 
23-24). He seems to have presided over an agrama (KP. 27, 40; SP. 21) in Dharmavana of 
the Himdlaya on the bank of the river Ganges, where siddhas (KP. 25; SP. 18), yogins 
(KP. 26.28, 41) or munis (KP. 28,45; SP. 18,21) are living with him. They worship the 
God, Siva, with meditation (KP. 47) and utter a great mantra (agnir tty Gdika) (KP, 48), 
which might be the same as that found in Atharvasiras Upanisad.® He initiates a novice 
to the Pagupata yoga, the highest ascetic yoga (SP. 28, cf. KP. 38). We might note here the 
word Sakha, mentioned in Ktrma Purana. That is, he has a vow prescribed in his own 
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school (Sva-Sakha-vihitam vratam KP. 38), which is called antydsrama,* the essence of the whole 
Vedas, practised by Brahman, etc. (KP. 39, cf. Sp. 28), and the school itself is established by) 
Svetasvatara himself (maya pravartitim Sakhdm adhitya...KP. 41). ¥ 
Apart from the personality of Svetasvatara, the puranic passages lead us to compare ~ 
ty them with Svetiévatara Upanisad VI. 21. ‘That is to say, the epithets, mahd-muni, vicaksana,~ ; 
etc. may correspond to vidvdn in the Upanisad. Again, rst-sarigha in the Upanisad seems to] 
find its equivalent in the Puranic dframa in Dharmavana where siddhas, yogins and munis — | 
are gathered. Alyasrama in the Upanisad scerns to be the same as the antydsrama in the puranie 
Passages. If we could take brahman in the Upanisad as a mantra, the purifier (pavitra), instead 
of the philosophical principle, it might suggest the possibility to take it as punyam mahé- — 
mantra, agnir ity adikam (KP. 47-48). — 
Now returning back to SvetaSvatara, we mect him again in several puranic passages, § , 


~ eS 
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* s F “ * * e * “es | Sage 3 ast , : 
While discussing Lakulisa as the twenty-cighth incarnation of the God Siva, Vayu Purana,® . 
Kurma Purana, Vayaviya Samhita, the seventh chapter of Siva Mahapurana, and Linga | 
Purana give a list of names of the twenty-cight incarnations, together with four disciples | 
| each. Here in the first incarnation, the avatara is Sveta, and his disciples are Sveta (1), rf 
n Sikha or Sveta-Sikha!9(2), Svetagva or Svetasyal!(3), and Sveta-lohita (4). “Phe list is nothing — 
. 4 


] * but an invention to compete with the Vaisnava Avataras and it will never give us a Positive — 
proof, upon which a definite conclusion could be established. However, it is only to note 

that Svetagvatara is mentioned in close context with the Pasupata lineage, though it might , 
be fictitious. : 
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, A student of Pasupata Saivism is very much indebted to the illustrating studies 
carried out by eminent archaeologists and epigraphists.™ } 
The place called Kayavarohana, literally ‘‘(the place of) bodily incarnation,’ Which | 
is identified with modern Karvan, has been investigated by G. Buhler, D. R. Bhandarkar _ 
and others from the epigraphic and archaeological points of view. It might be convenient 
here to briefly describe the past research together with a short bibliography. | 
Already in 1890,4 G. Biihler investigated the so-called Cintraprasastl, which was iB 
originally discovered in Somanatha and is dated, 1287 A. D.*° In verses 14-16** of the — 
f . pragasti, it is said that Siva incarnated in a human form as Nakuliga and settled down in ph 
Karohana, a forehead of the earth and an ornament of Lata country. ; 
In 1908, D. R. Bhandarkar? investigated the Eklingji Stone Inscription and discussed { } 
the origin and history of Lakuliéa sect. In lines 8-118 of the Inscription, we are again told q 
of how Siva incarnated in a human body as Lakuliga and settled down in Kayavarohana — 
He also introduced us to the Karavana Mahatmya.!® which was later critically edited by . 
| C. D. Dalal and published in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series.2° This Mahatmya, though it 
| differs in details, again gives us an information of how the incarnation of Siva settled in 
the ‘holy place, Kayavarohana.21 '¢ 
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Dr. M. R. Majmudar and Dr. R. N. Mehta are working on the site from the archa- 
ecological and historical points of view. 

Apart from these epigraphic and historical evidences, the Puranic literature also 
refers to the place Kayavarohana. Here are presented passages which have bearing on the 
matter in discussion. In Vayu Purana 23.221-222, which follow immediately after the 
enumeration of Siva’s twenty-eight incarnations as discussed above, we read 

bhavisyami tada brahman nakuli nama namatah (221) 

Kayarohanam ity evam siddha-ksetram ca vai tada 

bhavisyati tu vikhyatam yavad bhumir dharisyati (222) 
With some minor changes in details Linga Purana furnishes practically the same 
passages.”? 

Thus it is clear that the place Kayavarohana appears in close context with the 
Nakuliga Pagupata, and it has been illustrated by the epigraphists and archaeologists. Under 
such a circumstance, it would be the duty of a Pasupata student to furnish the textual evi- 
dence found in the original Pasupata scripture in order to substantiate the conclusion of 
the Epigraphists and Archacologists. 

Now in the commentary of Kaundinya on Pasupata Satra, which is attributed to : 
Lakuliga himself, we read the following passage: 

tatha Sista-pramanyat kamitvad ajatatvac ca manusya-rupi bhagavan 
brahmana-kayam Asthaya kayavatarane (a) vatirna iti/tatha padbhyam ujjayi- 
Sista-pramanyat cihna-darSana-sravanac -ca/atyasrama- 


nim praptah/kasmat ? 
bhasma-snana-Sayananus- 


prasiddham lingam asthaya pravacanam uktavan : 
nana-nirmalyaikavasograhanad  adhikarana-prasiddhy-artham ca svasastrokte 
dyatane gisya-sambandhartham Sucau dese bhasma-vedyam usitah (TSS. 143 
yy. oy line [5-p. 4, Ine) 
‘Because of the authoritative statement of sista and of God’s ability to take any form at will 
and His unbornness, the Lord, taking the body of a Brahmin, settled down at Kayavata- 
rana in human form.?? Then He went to Ujjain on foot. How (is this known) ? Because 
we have the authoritative statement of sista and also because we see and hear of the mark. 
Having recourse to the linga known as atyasrama, He proclaimed (the teaching) 
beginning with the words, bathing in ashes, aleeping in ashes, 
‘subsequent bathing in ashes, (carrying) the flower remained, 
(wearing) one cloth, etc., in order to establish the subject matter. 
Then He stayed on the altar made of ashes in the clean. spot within 
a temple, which is described in His own scripture, in order to 


communicate with the pupils. 
The passage is not completely free from obscurity, but there is enough evidence to 


know that He incarnates in a human form as Lakuliga resorting to the Brahmin’s (dead) 
-body in Kaydvatarana, the place which we met in the inscriptions, Mahatmya and Puranic 


passages. 
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III. A Nolte on the Atharvasiras Upanisad “& 


It is well known that the Atharvagiras Upanisad bears reference to the Pasupata — 
Saivism.”4 , 
The Upanisad refers to the Pasupata vrata, prescribing the practice of besmeanng 
a body with ashes. The text reads as follows : 
rudro hi Sa$vatena vai puranenesam iirjena tapasa niyanta/agnir iti bhasma 
vayur iti bhasma jalam iti bhasma sthalam iti bhasma vyometi bhasma sarvam ha 
va idam bhasma mana etani caksiimsi yasmad vratam idam pasupatam yad bhasma- 
nangani samspréet tasmad brahma tad ctat pasupatam pasu-pasa-vimoksanaya (B. 
Tubini ed. p. 4, lines 5-9)25 ‘ 
Apart from this special reference to the Pdsupata vrata, the use of ashes for religious 
purpose is never separable from the Pasupata Saivism. It is prescribed in the source material 
of Pasupata sect, that is, in the Pasupata siitra. 
bhasman@ tri-savanam snayita (1.2) 
bhasmani Sayita (1.3) 
anusnanam (1.4) a: 
Ashes are believed to have a purifying potency*® among the Pasupata ascetics’ and t 
its use aims at their religious merits of non-possession (nisparigraha) and non-violence,*8 : 
(ahimsa). Kaundinya, while commenting upon the Pasupata sutra 1.6 ( linga-dhari), Mani- 


¥ 


a 


a 
: 


festly says that these practices with ashes are the characteristic sign (liga) of the Pasu- . 
pata followers.29 a 
Thus the prescription of using ashes in Atharvasiras Upanisad, as quoted above, ak 
easily leads us to the conclusion that it bears a close relationship with the Pasupata Saivism, ss 
Now, while translating the Pagupata Siitras together with Kaundinya’s commen- 


tary, we come across a passage which finds a parallel in the Atharvasiras Upanisad. ‘ 
Pasupata Sitras 5.30-38 prescribe the regiment of an aspirant(sddhaka) in his fourth 
stage. They read as follows. 

Sma$sana-vasi (30) dharmatma (31) yathalabdhopajivakah (32) labhate 
rudra-sayujyam (33) sad& rudram anusmarct (34) chittva dosanam hetu-jalasya 
mulam (35) buddhya (36) samcittam (37) sthapayitva ca rudre (38) ‘ 
The Sutras 30-34 compose a §loka and Kaundinya himself comments at the end of 

Sutra 34, atra Sloko nirvacanah (p. 132, lines 7-8). The second half, that is Sutras 35-38, does 
not compose a Sloka, although Kaundinya here again says at the end of Sitra 38, Sloko nip- 
vacanah (p. 139, lines 4-5). Now, setting aside the metrical question, we shall discuss the 
second half in comparison with a passage of the Atharvasgiras Upanisad. a4 
The Upanisad passage goes as follows: | | 3 
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: ksamam hitva hetu-jalasya3° milam buddhya samcittam sthapayitva tu 

rudre (B. Tubini ed. p. 3, lines 25-26) | 
But this passage has various readings in different published texts. The text with Sankara- 
nanda commentary reads as follows : 
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trsnam chittva hetu-jalasya mulam buddhya samcintya sthapayitva tu 
oa rudre (AAS, 29 p. 37, lines 4-5) 
Another text with eee (ae Sra 4 ie 
Narayana’s commentary is again. 
trsnam hitva hetu-jalasya mtilam/buddhya samcitam sthapayitva tu rudre 
Ty (AAS, 29, p. 17, lines 1-2) 
1¢ reading 8iven in the Saiva Upanisad is as follows : 
trsnam chittva hetu-jalasya milam buddhya sancintya sthapayitva tu 

rudra rudra ekatvam ahuh (p. 35, lines 1-2) 

Now under such a curcumstance, it is almost impossible to reconstruct the original 
and authentic reading of the Upanisad. However, even when we set aside the problem of 
textual criticism of the Upanisad, it seems above any doubt that the Pasupata sutras 5.35-38 
have a Strong affinity with the passage of the Atharvasiras Upanisad. Concerning the 
priority of one to the other, we are still not in position to say anything definite, since the 
dates of these texts are still undetermined. Suggesting the possibility of postulating the 
existence of another source, from which these textual passages derive, we here present 
only a parallel. 
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Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 15, pp. 37-55 (Baroda 1920). 
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The place is mentioned eleven times. It is called A@pavarohana (p. 46, line 29; p. 49, 
line 30; p. 51, line 8; p. 51, line 22; p. 52. line 9; p. 53 line 22), Adyarohana (Dsyou's 
line 5), Aa@ydvaroharana (p. 52, line 2), which may be a contamination of avarohana and 
avatarana, Karohana (p. 54, line 5; p. 54, line 8), and AGravana (p. 52, line 5). It is 
preceded by the adjective srimat five times (p. 46, line 29; p. 49. lines 3C; p. 52, line 
2; p. 52, line 5; p. 54, line 5) and is called tértha (p. 51. line 8; p. 52, line 5). There 
the God Siva incarnates in order to favour the Bhreu ksetra (p. 51, line 9) and to 
establish the Dharma in Kali Yuga (p. 52, line 3). 
Linga Purana 24. 129-130 read as follows. 

bhavisyami tada brahmanl! lakuli nama namatah (129) 

kayavatara ity evam siddha-ksetram ca vai tada 

bhavisyati suvikhyatam yavad bhumir dharisyati (130) 
According. to the Puranic passages, He entered into the dead body with no body to 
look after in a burning ground. Vayu Purana 23.220 says 

émagane mrtam utsrstam drstva lokam anathakam 

brahmananam hitarthaya pravisto yoga-mayaya 
It is almost the same as Linga Purana 24. 128, which has kayam for Lokam of the 
Vayu Purana. As for the motif of entering other’s body, cf. M. Bloomfield : On the 
Art of Entering Another's Body (Proceedings of American Philosophical Society 56 (1917) 
pp. 1-43), M. Eliade : Le Yoga, Inmortalité et Liberté (Paris 1954) p. 160 and p. 380. 
P. Deusen : Sechzig Upanisads des Veda pp. 716-717. (Leipzig 1897). 
B. Tubini : Atharvasira Upanisad (Les Upanishad, texte et traduction sous la direction 
de Louis Renou XI, Paris, 1952) p. 4. 
The reading seems to be same as that of AAS. 29 p. 17, lines 
dation tad etat pasupatam for tadet pasiipatam (p. 17, line 6). ASS. text with 
rananda commentary reads as follows : 

isam urjam tapasa niyacchata vratam etat pasupatam (AAS. 29, p. 38, lines 1-2)... 
agnir ity Adina bhasma grhitva nimrjyangani samsprset tasmad etat pasupatam 


3.6 with Tubini’s amen- 
Sanka- 


pasu-pasa-vimoksaya (p. 39, lines 1-2) 
A reading in the Saiva Upanisads (The Adyar Library Series No. 8, 1950) goes as 
follows. 
rudram gagvatam vai puranam isam Urjam tapasa niyacchata/vratam 
etat pasupatam/agnir iti bhasma vayur iti bhasma jalam iti bhasma 
sthalam iti bhasma vyometi bhasma sarvam ha va idam bhasma mana 
ity etani caksimsi bhasmany agnir tiy Adina bhasma erhitva vimrjyangani 
samspréet tasmad vratam etat pasupatam (p. 39, lines 14-18) 
Practically the same passage is found in various puranic texts : 
agnir ity adina dhiman vimrjyangani samsprset 
etat pagupatam divyam vratam paga-vimoksanam (Saura Purana 45.72, ASS. 
18, p. 171, lines 9-10) 
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agnir ity adina samyag grhitva hy agni-hotrakam 


so’pi pasupato vipro vimrjyangani samspréct (Saura Purana 45.75, ASS. 18,7 


p. 171, lines 15-16) 

mad-4tma man-mana bhasma grhitva tu agnihotrikam (21.11.65 cd) 

tenoddhulita-sarvangam agnir ity Adi-rantratah 

cintayet svatmanisanam param jyotih svaripinam (2.11.66) 

esa pasupato yogah pasu-pasa-vimuktaye (Ktrma Purana 2.11 .67 ab) 
As to the concept of ashes as containers of magical power, cf. J. Gonda : Four Studies 
in the Languages of the Veda (’s-Gravenhage 1959) pp. 89-90. For the etymology of 
bhasman “der Ort wohin man blasst (um das nachts darunter schlafende Feuer wieder 
anqufachen”’, cf, P. Thieme : psu (Festschrift W. Schubring Hamburg : 1951) p. 8 
Kaundinya speaks of the potency of the ashes. 

samsarga-jaS ca ye dosa ye canye pitr-matr-jah 

anna-pana-krta$ caiva sankara deham 4Aésritah 

sarvams tan dahate bhasma asthi-majjagatan api (TSS. 143 p. 29 lines 13-15) 

KeSa-kitopapannani dustannani ca yani vai 

bhasmana sprsta-matrani bhojyany ahur manisinah (p. 29, lines 17-18) t 

madyam pitva guru-daram$ ca gatva steyam krtva brahma-hatyam ca krtva 

bhasmoddhvasto bhasma-ragau Sayano rudradhyayi mucyate patakebhyah 

(p. 29, lines 2()-23) 
Also Saura Purana says (45.76-78) : 


bhasma-channo dvijo vidvan maha-pataka-sambhavaih 
Ppapair vimucyate satyam lipyate ca na samSayah (76) 
viryam agner yato bhasma viryavan bhasma-sammatah 
bhasma-snana-rato vipro bhasma-say1 jitendriyah (77) 
sarva-papa-vinirmuktah giva-sayujyam Apnuyat 
ity uktva bhagavan brahma stutva devam samaprabhuh (78) (ASS. 18, p. 171, 
lines 17-22), 
Kaundinya ad Pasupata Sutra 1.2 (snana-gayananusnana-krtya-bandhutvan nisparl- 


grahatvad ahimsakatvad utsrstam eva guci prabhitam grahyam sadhanatvat TSS. 
143. p. 8, lines 22-23). 


Kaundinya ad Pasupata Sitra 1.6 (evam ihapi yad etat pagupata-yogadhikaranam 
oe a asrama-prativibhaga-karam bhasma-snana-gayananusnana-nirmalyaika; 
vasadi-nispannam svasarira-linam pagupatam iti laukikadijnana-janakam tat. TSS. 
143, p. 12, lines 3-8). 


The Pasupata ascetics, covering their body with ashes, are met often in Sanskrit 
Literature. For examples 
3 


ie vamasivo bhasma-panduromavrttakrtih 
vidyutpinga-jata-jito maheévara ivaparah (Kathasaritsagara 97.23) 
dhavala-bhasma-lalatikabhir aksa-mala-parivartana-pracala-kara-talabhih 
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pasupata-vrata-dharinibhir. ...(Kadambari, Nirnaya Sagara Ed. 1928, p. 371 
lines 6 (7. Cf J. Gonda : Religionen Indiens II, p. 217, note 16, Stuttgart 1963} 
te ca canda-dharah praudha-kaupina-paridhanah kambalika-pravrtta 
jata-dharino bhasmoddhilana-para....(Tarkarahasyadipika, Text given in Arch- 
acological survey of India 1906-7, p. 190 lines 3-4). 
It should be noted that Bharata’s Natyasastra defines the use of ashes as a sign of 
the mad man, together with other practices of Pasupata followers. 
unmiado nama _ : ista-jana-viyoga-vibhava-nasabhighata-vata-pitta- 
glesma-prakopadibhir vibhavair utpadyate/tam animitta-hasita- 
ruditotkrustasambaddha-pralapa-sayitopavistotthita- 
pradhavita-nrtta-gita-pathita-bhasma-pamsy-avadhulana-trna- 
nirmalya-kucela-cira-ghata-kapala-Saravabharana-dharanopabhogair 
anckaig cainavasthitai$ cestanukaranadibhir anubhavair abhinayet (GOS. 36, 
ond Ed. p. 372, lines 1 ff.) 
For this crazy practice of Pasupata, cf Dniel H. H. Ingalls : Cyntes and Pasupatas 
(Harvard Theological Review Vol. LV. Number 4, pp. 281 ff) 
vedat sad-angid uddhrtya samkhya-yogac ca yuktitah 
tapah sutaptam vipulam duscaram deva-danavaih 
apurvam sarvato-bhadram visvato-mukham avyayam 
abdair dagdaha-samyuktam gidham  aprajna-ninditam 
varnagrama-krtair dharmair viparitam kvacit samam 
gatantair adhyavasitam atyasramam idam = vratam 
maya pagupatam daksa yoyam utpaditam pura (Mahabharata XII. 285.192-4) 
Bombay Ed.) (Poona Critical Edition, vol. 16 pp. 2072-3) 
aham tataksa yac chastrad amsan nana-vrata-kulat 
abhit pasupatakhyam tat pasu-pasa-vimocanam (Ahirbuddhnya Samhita 11. 
61-62) 
Cf. also 11. 43, 12.39-41. 
nirmitam hi mayA pirvam vratam pasupatam subham 
euhyad guhyatamam stiksmam veda-saram vimuktaye (Ktrma Purana 2.38. 
137) . 
vratam pasupatam yogam kapalam  yoga-nirmitam 
purvam pasupatam hy etan nirmitam anuttamam (Brahmanda Purana 2.27. 
116) 
30. B. Tubini reads here... Jalasya...(p. 3, line 25) But this should be jalasya. 
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da wat B aA fre Ba we FH fer FATT FAT FRU | fay THAT ATT 
site &, adits set & dtraga grav @, sat B aera ara fre FAT, sata at fart wed & ahd 
Stal SI Fc cere Fret & afte sept wren Fa EE maT AT ER EI aE TTS NT 
& far ga Tae AT AT FT Aaa, ASHI AE SATA sarah Fe AAT MATH TA RaATT HATS | AT ATT ST 
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degra at Ge Hed FAN GAH LAT TS ATT HT TEA Hel ATAT SI aat fara aT Feafame EI! AAT 
guy ¥ fart F LS FET aftz geafang an sit aia &, Saar Tel TET | qua Wl oat PAT HE STA 
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MURALIDHARADASA’S COMMENTARY ON THE SANDILYA 
BHAKTI SUTRAS 


Late G. H. Buatrr, BaRrora 


Muralidharadasa (M), a disciple of Sri Vitthalnathaji (1516-1586 A. D.), the son _ 
of Sri Vallabhacarya, the exponent of the Suddhadvaita Vedanta, has written a Commen.- 
tary on the Bhaktisttras of Sandilya, published in 1917 in Bombay. He has also Written 
in Sanskrit the life of Vallabhacarya which was published in 1915in Bombay. His commen. 
tary on the Sandilya Bhakti-sitras shows that he has also written another work called Gita- 
vivarana which is unfortunately not available at present.) He has interpreted the Bhakti. 
sutras as teaching the Maryada-Bhakti, as the Pusti-Bhakti can be enjoyed only by the Grace — 
of the Lord.’ , 

The sutras are generally interpreted by M. on the basis of the Gita, the Brahmastitras. 
the Bhagavata and the other Purdnas. He mainly quotes from the Bhagavata and some. 
times from the Upanisads, Gita, Brahmasitras, Skandapurana and Visnupurana, He 
thinks that Sandilya, like Vallabhacarya, accepts Brahman, which is both Sakara and Vya- 
paka.’ It is interesting to note that he does not refer to the popular Bhasya of Acar 
Svapnesvara (Sv.) on the Sandilya Bhektisitras. Sv. happens to be the son of JaleSvara Who 
is again the son of one Sarvabhauma,? Sarvabhauma is considered to bea contemporay 
of Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu and was also his teacher.» However the relation of the teacher 
and the taught between Sarvabhauma and Caitanya Mahéprabhu is questioned by SOme.6 
At any rate Sarvabhauma seems to be a contemporary of Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu (l4g6- 
1533 A. D.). 5v., the grandson of Sarvabhauma, might have, therefore, flourished in the 
second half of the 16th century. In that case M., who might be a contemporary of Sv. 
might not have seen Sv.’s commentary on the Bhakti-sitras, mainly because it Was cither 
not written or it did not reach M, on account of its being fresh. 

This may account for M’s silence on Sv. Sv. also does not refer to M. in his commen. 
tary. It is remarkable that Sv. quotes a verse from the Valmiki-Ramayana (Uttarakan 
108, 36) which is found in the Southern recension and not in the North-East and N orth-Wrey 
recensions, although he belongs to the Gauda,? which included the modern states of Benga} 
Bihar and Orissa. | “a 

lt is not possible to decide the question of the priority of M. and Sv. in the absence 
of any definite evidence. The printed text of M’s Commentary is based on one Ms. The 
Mss. of his commentary are rare and it is not quoted by subsequent writers. The Msg, of 
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str? : 2 : ‘ +] rervu fre . 
Sv.’s commentary are, however, found in many places. It 1s again quoted very freely by 
posterior writers and referred to with respect by Bhavadeva Pandita, the Commentator on 
the Sandilya Bhakti-sutras. * 


This circumstance leads us to believe that M.’s commentary could not reach far and 


wide and was possibly superseded by Sv.’s commentary which now enjoys unique reputation. 
Sv. does not appear to be a follower of Sri Caitanya’s school as he is leaning to the Upadhivada 
of Bhaskara (C. 9th cent. A. D.). Aufrecht? mentions ten commentaries on the Sandilya 
Bhaktisiitras including those of Sv.,° Narayanatirtha (N)!°, Bhavadeva and others. But the 
list does not include the commentary of M. This fact also shows that M.’s commentary has 


not enjoyed wide circulation. 


M.’s commentary shows th 
y 


at the text of the Bhaktisutras of Sandilya has appeared 
The sitras differ in many places when M. 1s comp 


in different versions. ared with Sv. and 
N. The following tabular analysis will support this :— 


12 aattat GHA, SATHORN | 
14 aqUTAaTe (also N.) TeATATT 
15 aTeaatid, ATTA 
25 qearsenca 4 qegt aca A; WalEIes A 
POR has. TOT whe a sg, WHA MES 
eg o 5 a OTUIMIAL Salo oo. POTATART tee bs 
34 aqazae cRaqay 
35 qieaeaag (N. TtHRatq) SECCOEL 
36 aaa (also N.) aata 
39 fya sre (M. however reads 
faaristeat tt rightly) faarster aid 
46 aTEatag aT TTIFAacafy AT 
54 qfeopreet a TT afery Aoatt Aq 
55 .. wa fagy a va wfaey a 
56 .. . TUT: ee 
62 AAA AATHTS TAT (also N.) AATSTAALTAT TATHTSAAAT 
63 Szqxqusa UPistt. . . SeqeTeTay. 
64... Head 2. Ta 
66 Fast Gararad Waa: aafa: gararfaartat aay 
73 (No Sitra and no Com.) afscacummanattcaqad (N. reads o<deaY°) 
76 oF qxeqerale oFdo (also N.) 
77... ae arieaa ....a@e asta (also N.) 
79 afaqeraraarfe. .. wat afaqaaaraarate. . . (also N.) 
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80 otf it oa (also N.) 
CS ie 3 ne (also N.) 
92 at {24°27 (also N.) ooo TST BH 
93  manfadt a aq ” “qarfindirg Taratfz7aqat (also N.) 
94 qatar... . aafifa ve 
TU Aaa... TUNAAAA . . . (also N:) 
95 afaniet - a faetiznzy... . (also N.) 
100 aafatrarafaatces ot: attafazrararfaaiet: ea... 


N. reads atfafeazrarafaarat: 4... .. 
Bhavadeva also reads several siitras differently. A critical edition of the Bhakt- 
sitras of Sandilya in the light of representative Mss. of the Bhaktistitras and of the 
commentaries thereon is a desideratum. 

Although both Narada and Sandilya appear in the Vedic literature,” and are, there- 
fore, equally old, the tradition of the Paficaratra school shows that Sandilya is the pupil of 
Narada. ‘The present Bhaktisitras of Sandilya appear to be older than the Narada Bhakt- 
sutras in point of both form and matter. Sandilya does not mention Narada but Narada 
mentions Sandilya in the list of the Bhakti-Acaryas.'* It should be noted that the view 
attributed to Sandilya in the Narada Bhaktisatras is not found in the extant Sandilya 


Bhakti-stitras.48 The fact that some of the satras of Narada have bodily crept into the 


works of Vallabhacarya is also significant. 
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ihe commentary called Abhinavabhasya of Bhavadeva is not published as yet. 
‘There are two Mss. of the commentary in the Mss. Library of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, ACC. No. 4561 and ACC. No. 12527 respectively. The first Ms. bears the 


date 1755 Saka (1833 A. D.) while the other is undated. The present writer is pre- 
paring a critical edition of the Commentary. 
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Ce OC, Gi,ap. G0: 
The commentary of N. edited by MM. Gopinatha Kaviraja and Pandita Ananta 


Shastri Phadke is published in the Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. 9. 
pt. 1 (1924), No. 60, pt. 2 (1936), No. 9 pt. Il (1938). 
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OMNISCIENCE /( SARVAJNATA) AND METAPHYSIC OF 
KNOWLEDGE (ADHIGAMA) IN JAINISM 
By 
H. M. Buatracuaryya, CALCUTTA 


My choice of the above subject for an article to the Commemoration Volume in 
honour of Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath Kaviraj, perhaps the greatest living Savant of 
India, has a reason behind it. The reason is that there still hangs many a misgiving about 
the proper significance of Omniscience and metaphysic of knowldege in Jainism, and fo» 
the matter of that an unfortunate misinterpretation has been thrust upon Jaina metaphysie 
from very respectable quarters. My unbiased endeavour in this article has been to remove 
those misgivings and to put the knowledge-theory of the Jainas on its proper looting. 

Omniscience as conceived by the Jainas is otherwise known as _ Sarvajfatd. | ltGs 
equivalent to Kevalajnana. Kevalaifiana, Omniscience, is the rare and exclusive ACqUISItion 
of the Arhats and the Tirthankaras who, by cultivation of the intellectual, emotive and Conative 
powers in the superlative degree, become eligible for the highest state of existence. These 
superlative degrees of intellectual, emotive and conative powers are designated by the Jaing 
as Samyagjfiana, Samyagdargana and Samyakcaritra. ‘This highest state of existence for 
the jiva is his state of liberation or moksa, the summum bonum of life. Samyagjnana, Samya 1 
darsana and SamyakcAritra are thus the means to the end of liberation. The Tirthanka, : 
the liberated souls, are also called Kevalins or those who have acquired this unique knowledge 
or Omniscience. 

Umasvatiin the very first sUtra of his great work Tattvarthadhigama-sitram has expoundeg 
the Jaina doctrine of liberation, and the means thercto are Samyagjnana, Samyagdargan 
and Samyakcaritra. The Indian systems of thought in general have the family likeness. 
as it were, in emphasising the fact that it is the purity of moral conduct that leads to the fineness, 
of perception of things. The Jaina system seems a little more emphatic on this point. Eve, 
mundane (samsdrin) individual jiva is embodied, and existsin combination or bondage With 
Karmic matter, which causes all limitations, limitations of body and limitations in Jnana, 
knowledge, and limitation in darSana, faith. By a life of continued practice of good Walities 
(punya), the ghatiya or knowledge-obstructing karmans are shed off, and the soul she the 
state of purest effulgence; for at this State it is completely free from its partnership with Karmic 
matter. At that completely free State, it attains self-absorption or Svasamaya and for €ver 
enjoys its own qualities of infinite conation, infinite knowledge, infinite power and infinite 
bliss (ananta-catustaya). The late Justice J. L. Jaini in his short commentary on the first sutra 
compares the path to liberation to a ladder with its two sidepoles and the central rungs for Ming 
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the steps. The side-poles are the Samyagdarsana, right faith, and Samyagjnana, right knowledge, 
and the steps are the gradually purified stages of conduct caritra. We can go up the ladder 
of life only when all the three are sound. The absence of any one makes ascent impossible. 
The concurrent pursuit of right faith, right knowledge and right conduct is here very care- 
fully and insistently enjoined as the means to liberation, the swmmum bonum of human existence. 

Now in the conception of Omniscience, the elements of Samyag-darsana and Samyag- 
jnana play the most important role, and in fact they form the very essence of Omniscience, 

though we have already noted the element of céritra or conduct as the practical condition of 
the theoretical essence of Omniscience. This perfect form of knowledge is termed kevala- 
jrana, because it is unique and free of all limitations, and covers within its grasp all things at 
once, both individually and collectively as here and now. In Jainism the insistence on the 
inseparable character of samyag-darsana and samyag-jnana brings out the further fact that 
the dargana or faith here is never blind, but is always illumined with jnana or knowledge. 
Sarvajnata or Omniscience as achieved by the liberated soul is never unintellectual faith or 
‘ntujtion. It may very well be compared to the Intellectual Intuition of Spinoza of Western 
Philosophy. It is very often designated as Ananta-vijidna’, i. e., unlimited knowledge. 

Now, from the above brief account of the nature of Omniscience, it is clear that it 1s 
the rare privilege of the liberated soul. Our special point of philosophical importance here is 
the question whether Omniscience does or does not determine the whole field of the metaphysic 
of knowledge. The affirmative answer to this question alters the professed dualistic or rather 
pluralistic metaphysics of the Jaina, who bases his position on the bedrock of commonsense 
and experience; such an answer reduces it to spiritualistic monism of absolutist logic. Such 
should have been the conclusion, if Omniscience of the Jaina were really foundational to all 
that is and is known. But the Jaina account of Omniscience does nowhere imply its founda- 
tional character determining the existence and knowledge of the entire Universe as the absolu- 
tist logic of spiritualistic monism does. The Jaina account of Omniscience at best tells us 
that it is the achievement of the few perfected individual jivas in their aspiration to liberation, 
who cease to have all logical relation to the contents of LokakaSsa after this achievement. 

The two more convincing points in Jainism that confirm the dualistic or rather plu- 
ralistic metaphysics are :— 

1. Its emphatic distinction and separation between two worlds, Lokakas 
Alokakaga. Lokakasa is the realm of mundane existence where the sarhsarin or ordinary 
‘ndivid ual souls move and have their being, and with their experience and commonsense, 
build up their knowledge of things and minds which are a plurality, and develop their own 
standard of knowledge and its validity. To Alokakasa belong the liberated, and of this 
Alokakaga we have no definable knowledge. 

2, Its emphasis on what it repeatedly declares as Adhigama or logical and meta- 
physical knowledge of the contents of its experience; and the means to that knowledge are 
pramanas and Nayas. Pramdna-nayair-adhigamah, as its repeated declaration goes. Its logical 
and metaphysical knowledge, in fact, its entire philosophy consists in this Adhigama, in which 
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the unliberated ordinary jivas are directly concerned. The entire Lokakaga, the world of vy 
jivas and ajivas, 38 known and judged by Adhigama. In his conception of knowledge in 
relation to object the Jaina throughout maintains quite consistently his dualistic or rather ? 


fm, 


pluralistic approach. And he is also emphatic in his view that Omniscience or kevalajiana 3 
accrues to the liberated few who have become siddha only when they have become denizens ud 
of Alokakasa after crossing over the realm of Lokakasa, the world of mundane experience to 


which alone his theory of knowledge and metaphysics is applicable. "| 
. a} 
ef ad 5s . 5 >. , » re pe - z 5 3 | 

It is clear from the above short analysis that the Jaina is ever alive to the nature of 
Omniscience, but by logical necessity always keeps up the distinction between Omniscience | 


and Adhigama, and his philosophical position is clear from his definition and explanation 
of Adhigama. Ominiscience, a rare privilege of the liberated few, scems to have no determining 
relations with the knowledge and being of the contents of the world. Absolutist logic of 
spiritualistic monism which, if thrust upon Jaina metaphysics, as has been done in some 
important quarters, will, it is apparent, be a mere gratuitous superimposition having no 
tangible relation with realistic and relativistic logic of the Jaina. With the data of common 
sense and experience, he has developed a realistic metaphysics and his Syadvada is a well. 
grounded challenge to any view of Absolute Truth and Absolute Realiy. He has reasoned 
out the alternative and relative character of truth and has put forward an effective check 
to dogmatism and scepticism alike. Spatial limitation forbids us to show elaborately how 
the Jaina has established his relativistic view of truth and reality and what a great contribu- 
tion he has made in this direction. His entire logical activity is a healthy reaction to the | 
orthodox absolutist logic, and reminds us ofthe realistic reaction in modern European | 
philosophy against the speculative bias of spiritualistic monism.? 

In conclusion I would like to point out that the onerous duty of a modern interpreter 
of any ancient Indian system of philosophy lies in presenting it in its true perspective with 
utmost candour and sympathy and with perfect freedom from the bias of orthodoxy. Omni- 
science or Kevalajfiana in the Jaina system is not the Omniscience of the Absolute Spirit which 
is foundational to all knowing and being, and to utilise it as the spring-board of criticism that 
the Jaina metaphysics, instead of yielding us relativistic theory of knowledge and truth and qa 
pluralistic realism, should have ended in Monism and Absolutism in the light of kevalajiiana 
or Omniscience, is to indulge in a palpable travesty of truth and to betray, even on the part 


of very great thinkers, the lingering susceptibility to what Lord Bacon called idola tribus of the 
human mind. ‘ 





1. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1., pp. 307-308. 


2. Tattvartha ‘Sate am, Ch. I., Sutra 1. This Edition was published on the occasion of 
Jaina Seminar, held at New Delhi in 1956. 


Cf. Syddvada-maryari (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series), pp. 2-7. 


4, Vide the concluding chapter in Jaina Logic and Epistemology by the writer of this article, 
(Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series). 
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THE BHUSUNDOPAKHYANA AND ITS ESOTERIC DRIFT 
By 
LATE SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA, CALCUTTA 


I 


While the Puranas? in their account of creation speak of the animals and birds—the 
tiryaksrotas pattern thereof—as enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, insensible, and ever 
tending to the wrong track, they know also of a certain species of theirs, generally birds, that 
are endowed with knowledge, including the insight of yogic intuition. The philosophical 
attitude with respect to them has been that they are conscious in their inner essence (antah- 
sanjna) \yut encased in the sheath of ignorance which has been the legacy of their past actions. 
Sampati, the elder brother of the vulture Jatayu, is introduced in the Ramdayana* as one whose 
wisdom has not faded with his growing years, though his physical prowess has been curbed by 
age. He remembers the Prajapatis of old, the stories of the Daityas and the Adityas, and of 
the old traditions of the Krauiicas, swans and parrots. The MJarkandeyapurana® tells its account 
of important legends like that of King Harigcandra and his bountifulness through birds, who 
were yogins, endowed with ethical and spiritual insight and are, in reality, the cursed sons of the 
inspired sage Drona. We are told that Markandeya the great, wise and longlived sage uses 
instruction imparted to his own self through birds by the sage Jaimini reminding one of similar 
things in brahmavidya instruction in the Chandog yopanisad through a swan,a madgu fish as well as 
a white dog. The folklore literature of India as in the encyclopedic Brhatkatha of Guna@dhya 
which has, like the two epics, inspired and instructed the people of Bharata, narrates the tales 
from birds, that remembered their past lives as jatismara. One wellknown story of Sumanas or 
Sumanasa handed down in Kashmir tradition’ in the Brhatkathamafjart and the Kathasarit-s 
sdgara has been the source of Banabhatta’s story in the Kadambari told throughreminiscences of 
the parrot Vaigampayana who is a jatismara and is versed in all the sastras. The Br. A. manj.° 
names the minister, belonging to his own tribe of a king of the crows as ¢irajivin who has a fund 
of long and surprising experiences to his credit. Thus, whether in mythical literature, in folk- 
lore or in the classical romance as well as in the early philosophical speculations, birds have 
distinguished themselves as good interlocutors, wise counsellors and capable teachers, and 
they have been held in high rank as adept yogins. 

The story of the crow Bhugunda known for long as the longlived and farsighted 
(dirghadarsin) realist, who had attained the culmination of what is their tribal pedigree in the 
latter capacity, is entertaining and engrossing. The accounts in the Puranas associate sage 
like Narada, Sanatkumara and the like with the activities of the cirajivins (longlived ones), the 
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os 
foremost and the commonest among whom is this crow. Later Upanisads (like Brhajjabéla 
and the Rudraksajabdla) mention Bhusgunda as one who is intensely Saivite (as in Sections 1, 2; 


3, 4 and 6 of the former) by religious affiliation and has fromm Siva himself as Kalagnirudra 
instructions on the texture and use of the rosary garland as yell as on bath in sacred ashes 
(bhasmasnanavidht) and on its five names which serve as protection (raksa) to drive away all 
transgressions and lapses (agha) and accidents from malevolent spirits like bhitas, pretas, pisacas ‘ 
and brahmaraksasas and the no-less cruel excruciating diseases like epilepsy or loss of memory — 
(apasmara). His story has been utilised to form a code of life, that will help everybody in 
aspiring to reach real greatness, It is a symbol of the bird that soars and soars and is never | 
attached to his small nest and never mourns what he has been deprived of (dridhacyula). Thess 
Bhagavatapurana envisages experiences of the bird, who leaves his favourite accustomed nest 
and realises the goal of safety and security, i. e. of Asema or of Yogaksema, which awaits also the 
ascetic who is ever seeking peace and tranquility. Perched on sublime heights, he does not 
indulge in the flights peculiar to the common run of crows, who exhaust their energy and 
shorten their life by ceaseless efforts of aimless flying of various types, (dina, uddina, avadina, 
pradina, nidina, sandina and tiryagdina), described in “— story of the Kakolikakatha in the Karna- 


parvan of the great epic. Scholars have indulged in speculations about the appositeness of 
his name. He is one who roams ( 


da) at pleasure (Sam sukham) in all worldly spheres (bhii) - 
This moral has been forced on us 


by his lifestory as represented in tradition. He 1s no fossil 
or relic of by-gone ages only to test our intellect but is an all-time organism charged with the 
spirit or essence of life and its virulent maintenance and is destined to suffer no defeat or 
ignominy through the toils and tribulations in the rough scuffle of the elements. 


If 


This Bhusundopakhyana is one of the many important episodes in the Yogavasistha 


Reh Rene nave theit bearing on its main theme, viz. that of securing immunity from the 
dangers of unregulated worldly li 


- fe. It has been broached in the course of a dialogue between 
Ramacandra and. his preceptor, Vasistha, one of the foremost of sages. It is told out m 
“ow Loa a eta rakarana, the sixth and the last prakarana in the encyclopacdic 
e hundred verses. In the Laghu-Yoga-Vasis. or Y-V. Sara, 
ad substitute, being excerpts from the original work, this 1s 


work, and contains more than fy 


which is its popular and widely re 
narrated in the first section of th 


F mie an original work and its adaptation in literature. It is that 
between a pos and its in-toto summarisation in own words. We shall generally for conveni- 
ence’s sake utilise the latter for our review of the upakhyana—the body of which relates to the 
habitat, the parentage (genealogy) and the characteristic of the crow Bhugunda and to the 
relevance of the story of his long life to the context, which is both edifying and wonder-provo- 
king. ANS the adage 80cs, what indeed is not useful to those that need it and have made up 
their minds for it (mukhamistarthasamsiddhan kim hi na syat krtatmandm). To those who seek 


to be amused only—this will also repay their labour; for wonder is what attracts everybody 
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and what ae ” - OBES WORCon EY than the experiences ofa long life as the Br. Aa. Sloka-san. 
puts it (cram Jinag bier eicaD am prihivyam kim na drsyate). 

Once Vasigtna, who had heard before of the crow Bhugunda, in the assembly of the 
gods, goes to Meru, the golden mount, their reputed abode, and finds him perched in a nest 
(Vihagalaya) on the “eh of tlfe Wishing-tree ((Aa@lpatarn) in a hollow which is encircled by 
golden creepers. By him were seated numerous birds of different varieties, amongst whom 
there were good many long ravens (kdkola ) swans, vehicles of the great Brahma, chanting 
Samans ox. vedic litany, herons, Parrots and the like: Vasistha who was offered respectful 
cordial welcome by the birds was captivated by the nice atmosphere there. Tt is significant 
that while most other birds reputed in epics and in Puranic mythology have their nests on earth 
at the top of hills (like the Vindhya), Bhugunda lives perenially® in the region of the golden 
mount which is believed, in tradition, to be beyond the bounds of death and decay. The 
Samsaratarani commentary on the Laghu Yoga Vasistha or Y. V. S., Nirvana l.65( Y.V.R., 
Nir. XIV. 4-7) clarifies this by saying that the twentyone heavens are all placed at the top 
of mount Meru. Some of the younger brood of the bird, we are told, had been absorbed in 
the exalted eminence (Pada) of the lord Siva andhad attained intimate union (Sépujya) with 
that deity, an honour and privilege denied even to the yogins of the earth, who have to be 
born again to exhaust the remnants of the fruits of their activities in previous births. 

The story of his manifestation here and of his parentage!® is interesting reading. 
Amongst the retinue of the great lord Siva, there are the head-groups (nayika@) amongst the 
sixtyfour wellknown Divine Mothers (mdtrs), like Jaya and Vijaya. One of them Alambusa 
by name, has a Crow Canda as her vehicle. Ina religious congregation, in the midst of 
a festival celebration, absorbed in a fit of ecstasy, a female swan, vehicle of the maitys, enjoyed 

herself in the company of this crow, to whom she was bound by nuptial ties with 
blessings of the Lord Siva and the Devi Uma. The goddess Sarasvati absolved her from her 
service. "They roamed in the aerial region at their sweet will, meeting occasionally on 
the Kalpataru where they had their nests, in regions free from all obstruction all the while 
observing the vow of silence. Bhugunda is born of the crow Canda from that female swan, 
and has inherited the exalted position at the top of the wishing tree, thus enabling him to 
command a long and unperturbed vision and has derived the store of unending knowledge 
from his mother. It may not be irrelevant to remember in this connection that Narava- 
hanadatta, the far-famed Vidyadhara hero of the cycle of stories in the Brhatkathd, is described 
as having sprung from this Alambusa who is born as Vidyadhara princess Mrgavati by 
name because of a curse, and has achieved unperishing fame presumably because of her 
being the mother of Udayana, the hero of the cycle of legends. (B7. Kathad-manj. pp., 35-37) 
associated with him. 

We have this account from the sage Vasistha the great teacher of Rama in the 
Y.V.R. He has his fixed habitation in the Ursa Major (saptarsimandala), which is regarded 
as a part of the twentyone heavens. His role as world-teacher makes him indulge in out- 
ings in different parts of the worlds including the terra firma. One of these adventures takes 
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him to Mahacina, after he had sojourned over for obtaining old texts relating to his favourite 
subject, the Himalayan regions round about Kailasa the haunt of Lord Siva and is described 
in another context (in |. V., Nirvana., Ch. 29) as is natural to him. Vasistha’s visit to the 
crow Bhusunda has been actuated by his curiosity which has been evoked by his desire to 
do good to the world. We are told that Vasistha wanted to beguile himself by listening 
to the reminiscences of the long and varied life during the four different acons (yugds) of the 
bird and was particularly interested in the secret of his longevity. We learn from him yega 
relating to the control of the working of the vital functions (prdana-spanda-vibhaga). These 
are hidden from the view of the shortsighted beings. In the case of BhuSunda such a control 
has conferred on him freedom from worries and troubles incidental to such beings. Vasistha’s 
question—how can one be free from them, remain hale and hearty (anamaya) and be the 
friend of everybody is the problem of humanity throughout the ages. ‘The Vedic rsi has 
found its answer in the precipitation (cessation) of the buddhi (Aatha.-Up., V1. 10-11) and 
the rigid regulation of our physical functions. (sthird indriyadharana). 

The characterisation of Bhusunda what he is and how he fares,! furnishes the clue 
to his exalted position as the longlived one who remembers everything connected with the 
creation, preservation and dissolution of the world as also with everybody from the great 
Brahman to the tiny clump of grass. Ever upright, steady in purpose and contented, 
neither exulted nor dejected, the quintessence of wisdom and discretion, he is no victim 
to temptation or to the tricks of exorbitant expectations. ‘Though bereft of antenatal 
impressions (nirmanaska), he is ever full-minded (paripirnamanas), harbouring good inten- 
tions for every body. The blasts of elemental nature in the form of tornadocs and hurri- 
canes or of the diverse mental disturbances do not move him. When dissolution ( pralaya) 
visits this world, then and then alone he leaves his nest. When again creation begins, he 
takes to it. He is thankful for the course of happenings and the inscrutability of nature 
(niyatt). To him things decaying, shattered, slovenly, slipping and loose are as welcome 
as those that are fresh, compact and evergreen, which are things of beauty for ever. None 
is particularly his friend nor is anybody his foe. In the midst of his physical movements, 
whether seated, standing, resting or asleep, he does not think that his body is he. In the 


prosperity of others he feels tranquil, in their adversity he has sympathy for them. He is 
the emblem of the teaching in the Mbh. 





















‘Everything that is crooked is what constitutes 
death, everything that is straight and upright is the great Brahman’ (Commentary T@¢- 
prak. on Y. V. R., Nir., Ch. 26, V. 25). He recounts his marvellous experiences!2 such as the 
direct visualisation of the churning of the ocean, the growing of the feathers in the body 
of Garuda, and such important incidents as the emergence of the Vedas, and of their different 
redactions, the twelve forms of manifestation of the Rdmdyana story, one after another, the 


seven evolutions of the itihdsa known as the Mahabharata and the multifarious variants (patha) 
of the Puranas. 


This account of himself by 


Bhusunda is referred to poetically with double entendre 
in the Y. V. R. as &tmodanta8 


and as bhisanarm Sruteh, the obvious meaning being that it is his 
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own account whi 


an vh> ch is pleasing to the ear. This is a mannerism which is met with in the case 


33.24). The a as well, e.g., Sravanabhisana (YVR. At. 2..1) or Srutirasayana (Y. eile 1h. 
way of an eal sense-account of the soul or the Being per se and not per accidens 1n the 
ellishment or welcome appendage to the Veda (its upanasadic essence)—is 
no less Manifest in and through the length of the section. Like the Upanisadic dtman he is 
3 et ai the bounds of decay and death and endures till the end of time (Sdasvata.and purana). 
The 2V.R. Claims to be recognised as the fastra of all Sastras (Sastranam paramam Sastram) 
(111.8.8), the Most pre-eminent (sara, III.8.9) among z£zhasas and the repository of all esoteric 
knowledge (Samasta-vijnana-sastrakosa, I.V.8.12). This claim is substantiated not so much 
by its academic or its dialectic approach, as by its richness in upakhyanas, stories which cover 
untrodden ground and furnish a new angle of vision to the understanding of familiar and 
effete legends narrated in the epic and the Puranas. ‘The present upakhyana is certainly one 
of the best, if not the very best of such and has impressed later writers and supplied them 
with a new tackling of its age-old issue, as would be clear from a later paragraph. 

The one unending theme, the burden of the instruction in the Y.V.R. is indicated 
towards the end of the work by the sage Bharadvaja (V.Y.R., VI. 128, 57, 58). Rama’s 
mastery of Yoga lies in his application of the teachings of WVasistha to the issues of practical 
life, his shaking off of lethargy and engaging himself in the welfare of all. Life to him is 

kno longer a dull routine of dreary drudgery—and there lies the moral of Bhugunda’s story in a 
nutshell. That is living life when one gets what he strives for and has nothing to be sorry 
for. Do not trees and beasts and birds live and carry on their physical functions ? But 
that is not life. He lives who lives with a purpose and through exercise of thought (manana). 
Bhusunda typifies the jivanmuktas and Siddhas! who have been off and on held as models 
in the Y.V.R. With his intellect quiescent (parivisranta-dhi), with his inner spirit active, 
revolving in the whirl of the supreme bliss (paramanandaghirnita), with all his functions with- 
drawn to his inner self (antarmukha), imbedded in his real self (svastha), and ever concen- 
trated in his efforts (samdhiia), as if he was another.Brahma—such is he. With all instinctive 
impulses submerged and reduced to non-entity he carries on and sustains his vital function. 
Erasing of all impressions (nirvdsanibhdva) or the subduing the mind (manolaya)!® or the 
crushing of all sensibility with respect to pleasure or pain (manondsa) the realisation of life’s 
aim in the expression of the Y.V.R., is his characteristic. This is ideal life—and is long 
life as well, for life is measured by its fruitfulness and not by mere length, though length 
means much when it is properly regulated. 

The term Yoga in the Y. V. R. is taken to mean application to deliver oneself from 
the shackles of worldly existence (samsara). The one trend—themore difficult way—therefore 
is knowledge of oneself (dtma-jidna), the other—easy for many—is what goes by the term 
Yoga (Y. V. R., Nir., Ch. 14.3-12; Y. V.S., Nir., I. 58-62), which simplifies the other way, 
i. e. of dimajndna. This Yoga is attended with multifarious siddhis or vibhitis and consists in 
proper attention to the movement (gai?) as well as to practical exercises in an apt adjustment 
of the two vital life forces, prana and apdna, residing in the hollow of the body (dehaguhdasaya). 
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As indicated in the early Upanisads like the Brhaddranyaka and the Prasna™ the observation 
of this view is enjoined to ensure long life and is the way to salvation. Life is breath, breathing 
in (prana) and breathing out (apina)—so declares the upanisadic ri. The Y. V. specifies 
Bhusunda story—as the most surprisingly effective on that score. Bhusunda specified this 
concentration on the vital force ( pranacinta or pranasamadhana) as the root cause of extirpation 
of all worries and miseries and conducing to all good fortune and welfare. ‘These two courses 
graduated (krama) according to the position of the sddhaka, should form the programme of 
one who secks the due objective of manolaya, essential for him. ‘The Voga-siitras of Pataajalil® 
speak of vibhiti (powers) due to breath control (samyama), the very thing presented by Bhugunda 
in an elaborate poetic manner in the Y. V.R., Nir., Ch. 23. 5-17. ending with emphasis on 
samadhi, which Yogi-Yajiiavalkya expresses, in another phrascology, to be harmonious tuning 
of the individual music of the soul to the Supreme being. The three angas of Yoga, viz. dhyana, 
dharana and samadhi, when integrated, form according to Patanjali, Semyama and when one 
achieves this stage, he is endowed with all siddhis. The prana and apdna have been described 
in the Y. V. R. as the two wheels of the car of the mind, which is the lord of the body. Follow- 
ing another Vedic analogy used in another text, prana is also described as the sun and apana 
as the moon. The scheduled course of pranayama with its three types kumbhaka,  piraka, 
recaka—the sina qua non in a course of prana-cinta or prana-samadhana on which harps the issue 
of longlife, is what Bhugunda recommends for achieving long life and supernormal siddht 
and is the way to the worship of the cidaltman within us, which is the middle end of the prana 
and the apdna, a way which has been almost similarly assessed in the accredited Puranas 
and in the popular Tantras.18 We should know that it is no big jump from the treatment 
of the nature of the self (dtman) to the characterisation of the jivanmukta and we have it in 
the Y. V. R. in more than one upakhydna.® Nor is there any incongruity in the knitting 
of these two with the means for achieving such a temperament in one pattern, for we 


have the same line of treatment in rigid philosophical discourse (as in the Bhagavadgita, 
@h. 11.). 


There is one important point vouchsafed in the information furnished by Bhusunda, 
which needs close attention. 


The feathered tribe that forms his routine includes pea-fowls 
(Barhin), adept in the Saiva system of philosophy, which has been their tribal heritage, 


because of their being the vehicles of Skanda, who is counted amongst the early siddhas in 
the Saivacreed. As we have shown elsewhere, the Ka 


shmir Saiva philosopy is the accepted 
creed in the Y. V. R. The mention of the mdtrs the preeminent of whom is Alambusa, 


whose vehicle is Canda, father of Bhusunda, is just after the listing in the Kashmir Saiva texts. 
The emphasis on samata, reiterated almostin every context in the characterisation of the crow 


—and for the matter of that, the jivanmukta in general—also points to that direction. This 
samata is what is described as the samarasya 


rt TS (which is of the Saiva trika mould) and distinguishes 
Mie socalled: Uirdberantityne af nirvana, which according to the Sarsdratarani is to be sought 


through the control of the vital functions (prdnavrtti) in the coordinated course of Yoga 
* nc20 : : F 
practices”, which has been held out to be the object lesson of Bhugunda’s life. This emphasis 
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on the relevant creed is met with in very many contexts and in connection with other episodes 
as well. 
IV 


The story told by Bhusunda to Vasistha about a relatively longlived (Sucerajiveta) 
Vidyadhara, a dry calculating fellow, who after drinking the wine of life to the dregs, and 
then as a counter, taking recourse to privations and ascetic courses, was ultimately disgusted 
with life, is narrated in the latter half of, rather in the supplement of, the \Nrvanaprakarana 
(Chs. 5-16). It is tuned to a different key and is not found in the LZ. Y. V. That this half 
is a later interpolation®! has been known before and we have adduced reasons for its not being 
a part of the genuine text of the Y. V. R., in spite of the late (18th century) commentator 
Anandabodhendra Sarasvati commenting on it and introducting this supplementary story 
in a chapter-by-chapter summary by a clever device (sastram jitendriyasyaiva saphalam netaresvitt) 
of tagging it to the original story. Vasistha puts a query to Bhusunda—Do you remember 
anybody who was a longlived one, who was duped to a wrong way and did not know his 





own self ? (Ch. 5., V. 6.). The Vidyadhara in his statement says, ““I have experienced on and 
on the pleasures of the senses (Ch. 6., 1.26); but the world appears to be dry and devoid of 
pleasure. Please explain what I am to do (v. 27). This is not merely my experience it is 
the experience of those that are deemed as great and noble specimens of humanity” (Ch. 6, 
V. 41). The gist of Vasistha’s instruction to him is that it is samkalpa (desire) that is at the 
root of everything. It is what makes the unreal real. All this, you, I, and the world are mere 
appearances; the world does not exist apart from the Brahman (Ch. 8, 10-12). Whatever 
forms the sphere of sensual knowledge is sheer non-being (avidya)—this stream of riescience 
is flowing for ever. The error of mistaking the unreal for the real is due to abhimana which 
has to be shunned by all means.”? It is almost certain that this is an interpolation by the 
later dialecticians who exploited the maydvada of the pro-Sankara type, and made it a plan 
of advaita thought, which, in many quarters is regarded as the cardinal text of the whole 
work. Bhaskaranatha’s commentary on the Y. V. R., which 1s meant as a revolutionary to 
this view, emphasises Saivite presentation. 

Bhugunda (the name appears sometimes as Bhasunda and then as Bhasandi), with 
his character as a cirajivin or cirajivita and as an acme of wisdom, figures prominently in the 
latter of the Uttarakanda of the Ramacaritamanasa®? of Tulasidasa which like the original Rama- 
yana of Valmiki recounts and assesses the already told story of the earlier sections and lights 
upon the divine nature of Ramacandra. The crow is described as a religiously disposed, 
wise jivanmukta, conversant with the nature of brahman and preeminently a devotee of Rama. 
Just in the manner and spirit of the Y. V. R. story sketched above, he is described as muni 
Bhugundi, who has his sequestered abode on the top of a golden peak of Mt. Meru on the 
branch of a heavenly tree, which is beyond the operation of illusion (maya), ignorance (moha) 
and sensuality (kdma). The all-powerful Brahma has assured him that Rama is the Supreme 
Lord. One day the great devotee Garuda comes to hear from Bhusunda the exploits of the 
glorious life of Rama, which are often discussed in the assemblies of the birds gathered 
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round him. As a result his devotion to Rama is heightened. One is taught to discard 
egoism (abhimana), which is at the root of the cycle of rebirths. There is insistence on the 
plurality of worldly beings(jivas) and on the Lord being one. The Lord has got to be worshipped 
and pleased before one can expect any security from worldly miseries. ‘The inspired poet — 
; preaches thus the glory of Ramacandra. He reminds us that it is the grace of Rama that 
can secure everything worth having. The human guru is also to be sought for, for it is he 
who can help one to attain the mercy of the Lord. We are told further that the great sage 
Lomasa (vide, the Mahabh. story of his pilgrimage told out in Vanaparvan, Chs. 91-114, pp, 
924-548, Gita Press Edn.) who is known as one of the itinerant sages out on his mission of 
helping the world, had instructed Bhusunda on the worship of the saguna Lord, a process 
hinted at elsewhere (in the Visnupurdna) for ordinary mortals. This is the sum and substance 
| of the practical advice of Bhusunda to Garuda. 

| The episode of the quarrel between an ageold female vulture and an old decrepit 
owl is told out towards the fag end of the Uttarakanda in the standard Bengali clasiscal Ramé- 
yana of Krttivasa.23 The vulture complains to king Ramacandra, seated in hisjudgment-seat, 
against the owl, of dispossessing her of her ancient nest at the top of a trec; and the owl defends 
his case by saying that he had taken his shelter to that tree only when he was incapacited by 
age after living for a log time in the forest. At the end, the case was decided by King Rama- 
candra in favour of the owl and the vulture was awarded the punishment of death. The 
gods intervene immediately in an appeal to Rama for mercy to the vulture, saying that he 
was none other than a good and a munificent king who had been cursed to be born as a vulture 
because of an accidental lapse in the matter of the food offered to a Bhahmana-guest, where- 
upon was pronounced a curse by him. On the appeal of the penitent king, the Brahmana 
assured him of delivery from the effect of the curse only when he is to be touched in person 
by Lord Visnu born as the king Rama in Ayodhya. Ramacandra does accordingly and the 
punishment is lightened. Rama’s divine mission is thus declared. 

The role of the jivanmukta, which is the pivot round which almost all the upakhyanas 
of the Y. V. R. turn and which has been the unending theme of many a philosophical tract 
like the Viveka cudamant has been admitted in the Uttarakdnda of the Adhyatma Ramayana.* This 
ti is, in all probability, a late mediaeval post Ramanuja work. Valmiki advises Kuga, the 

prince reared up in his hermitage as an ascetic lad to finish up his education by learning 


about the causes of bondage which is the lot of mortals and of delivery therefrom. He reminds 
i him that the submerging of desires(sankalpa) 
d tches of death. 





is the only way to attain to security from the clu- 
ARGsYs-\/,R- through its many episodes has tried to impress this virtue,”° the 
| fundamental basis of the constitution of a Jivanmukta, on the minds of readers and has claimed a 
| distinct place for itself because of its concretely visualising a truth through revision of old 
| legends which have caught for ages the fancy of the Indian reader and set him rethinking 
in terms of service to humanity which has been proclaimed to be the lot of noble souls alike in 
| 


the Puranic and the Buddhistic lore. This has been the lesson of many a legend like the 
Bhusunda Upakhydna in Indian literature, 





old and mediaeval. 
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MATTER ACCORDING TO THE SANKHYA SYSTEM 
OF THOUGHT 
By 
Taro NatH CHAKRAVARTI, CALCUTTA 


A study of external nature does not necessarily involve an enquiry as to how Cosmos 
evolved out of Chaos. A careful study, of all material objects and things in nature as they 
reveal themselves to us, is also found to be very often indispensable for the discovery of many 
scientific ideas and philosophical thoughts. Thus, the human organism presents a complex 
problem with its defensive mechanism and its ingrained process of repair. ‘The inter-relation 
of mind and body, the creative working of the life-force in the embryo, the building up of the 
body from a single cell in the fertilised ovum and the unique work of conservation through 
the repeated process of repair are alike interesting and mystic like an enigma.’ 

We are accordingly concerned in our present discussion with an analysis of the data 
of external nature, or with the forces which are in operation and are working themselves in 
apa These forces, as a result of their interaction, tend to the creation of matter, its con 
servation and eventual destruction or transformation. Matter may, therefore, be looked Up ee 
as being a veritable storehouse of energy. The potential energy, which remains latent 1n 
matter, thus becomes kinetic when it asserts itself in different manifested energies in the forms 
of pressure, heat, attraction, repulsion and vibration. ‘The combined operation of these 


forces bri ; ' 
S brings about the disr uption of matter, which is reduced in consequence to molecules 


an é 
: dratoms,/ The fundamental ingredients or the constituent elements are in this way brought 
into space, 


| According to the Cosmographic account given by early Indian thinkers, roughly 
speaking, earth, water, fire, air and ether are the five known primary states or the innate 
elements of matter. These are regarded as forming or as constituting the ultimate realities 
behind all forms of matter, which are known to exist. Each of these clements has its own 


distinctive character and its own special and characteristic virtue. But the idea of Paficabhuta 
or the five fundamental elements in 


ceived by early Indian thinkers, ca 
these basic elements as viewed by ) 
as earth, water, fire, air and ether 


nature like ksiti, ap, tejas, marut and vyoman, as Cone 
n, in no way, be indicated by pointing out merely that 
ancient Indian metaphysicians are embodied in nature 
: respectively. The idea of Paficabhuta seems in reality 

i Pe ee ae like a mystic figment of abstract philosophical thought. 
Behind all forms of matter we are thus to suppose the existence of certain primitive 
orces and the presence of certain elements in potential form. Like the primitive forces of 
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nature, the ingredient elements in nature are themselves fountains of energy. The first and 
foremost of the elemental states in nature is technically known in early Indian philosophy 
as ksiti or the earth. The idea of earth took its shape in the mind of man from the day when 
he had his first experience of solid ground on the surface of this earth. But the metaphysical 
concept of ksiti is quite distinct from the mere idea of solid ground. It is not at all a vague 
notion of a clod of earth or of a lump of clay. The word ksiti is derived from the root ‘ks1’ 
implying ksaya or a process of gradual decay as a result of the inherent natural processes 
of erosion and corrosion. It thus indicates the presence in it of an innate tendency of gradual 
decay and destruction, which inevitably presupposes the existence of two other processes 
concerned with construction and conservation. 

According to Sir Archibald Geikie, the surface of the earth, on which we live, 1s 
constantly affected by a slight tremor. As a result of this perpetual trembling some parts of 
the globe are elevated and some are depressed. The soil of this earth is being continually 
wasted or consumed by the flow of torrents from rain and glaciers and the draining toll of 
rivers and seas. But in spite of this unceasing work of destruction, dry land persists on the 
surface of this earth. This is due to the upheaval of the lower strata of the earth and the 
reformation of fresh grounds in consequence of alluvial deposits and the silting up of the beds 
of rivers and seas.2. The ways of nature are, therefore, inscrutable and the wisest man very 
often finds himself unable to divine their secrets, being perplexed at every stage by their 
mystery because none of the component elements in nature is found to live alone as a separate 
entity. Beneath the surface of the solid crust of this earth we find in consequence the presence 
at certain levels of liquid water just as we find below the fathomless depth of oceans the eXIS- 
tence of beds of solid ground. The greatest depth, moreover, which man has examined, 


when compared with the diameter of the earth, is after all only, as it were, a mere 


Scratch.* 

Fire, in the form of latent heat is thus curiously found to be presen 
water beneath the hard solidified surface of rivers and seas during winter months in cold 
regions on the surface of this globe. Ether or a sort of gap is similarly strangely found as a 
zone of non-combustion or non-ignition inside the burning flame of a lighted candle. Simi- 
larly oxygen, one of the main inherent properties of the air which we breathe, is found to be 
present as a component part of the solid crust of this earth as well as of liquid water in nature, 
Thus, the average properties of the earth’s solid crust, so far as it has been penetrated by man, 
have been found to be as follows :—(1) Oxygen (44.0 to 48.7), (2) Silicon (22.8 to 37.2), (3) 
Aluminium (6.1 to 9.9), (4) Iron (2.4 to 9.9), (5) Calcium (0.9 to 6.6), (6) Magnesium (0.1 
to 2.7), (7) Sodium (2.4 to 2.5) and (8) Potassium (1.7 to 3.1). 

If we turn our attention to the ideas current in early days in Europe, we notice that 
the first clear expression of the notion of an element is found in the teachings of the Greek 
Philosophers beginning with Thales (640 to 546 B. C.), who taught that all things arose from 
Water. Anaximenes (560 to 500 B. C.) thought that the air was the primary substance. 
Herakleitos (536 to 470 B. C.), impressed by the constant change of the material world, 
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regarded the ever-varying fire as the fundamental principle. It was Eempedokles (490 to 430 
B. C.), who then introduced the ideas of four ‘roots’ of things : fire, air, water and earth, and 


two forces, attraction and repulsion, which joined and separated them. Later on Aristotle 
(384 to 322 B. C.) summarised the theories of earlier thinkers and developed the idea ofa 


primary matter, called ‘hule,’ on which a specific form (eidos) could be impressed. Accor 


ding 
to him, the same primary matter can receive different forms. just as a sculptor can make 
different statues from the same block of marble, although Aristotle preferred to think of the 
form evolving from within, as in organic growth. The forms can be removed, and replaced 


by new ones, so that the idea of transmutation of elements arose. Aristotle’s clements are 


really fundamental properties of matter, for which he chose hotness, coldness, moistness and 
dryness. By combining these in pairs, he obtained the four elements, fire. air, water and 
earth. Water is the type of moist and cold things; fire of hot and dry, and so on. To the 


four material elements a fifth, immaterial one, was added, which appears in his later Writings 
as the quintessence or the ether.1 


Side by side with the cosmic process of gradual decay and decomposition or destrue- 
tion we thus find the glaring 


evidence of the existence in nature of the processes of reconstruc- 
tion and preservation. 


Had there been no such processes of reconstruction or reclamation 
and preservation in nature, dry land would have disappeared long ago from the surface of 


this earth. The reputed geologist Sir Archibald Geikie has accordingly correctly drawn our 
attention to an important phenomenon in nature which takes place on account of the natura] 


processes of gradual decay and decline inherent in the earth element. A careful analysis 
of the Cause responsible for producing the constant tremor of the solid crust 


that it is due to the resultant action of certain forces like adhesion, coh 
vibration. 


tain or a 
present i 


of this earth shows 
esion, tension and 
There can, therefore, be no doubt about the fact that as an element ksiti is a foun- 


mighty source of several forces or energies in nature. As a gross element, ksitj is 

n some form or other in all material bodies. 

primary element in the chain of elements which produce 
In ancient Indian Philosophy, 


It is supposed to be the first or the 
organic matter. 

ksiti has generally been regarded as a base or as a grogg 

element present in nature. It supplies the main ingredients or properties of skin and fles}, 
in animal and human Organisms. It is thought to be a base or a gross element simply because 
it has in it no other “nergy superior to and subtler or finer than cohesion, adhesion, Vibration 


and tension. €aning indicates, the presence of ksiti or the earth element 
leads to the gradual decay and decomposition of organic matter because its innate energies 
like adhesion, cohesion, vibration and tension are. veritable agents of decay and destruction, 
As an element, however, ksiti is not a mere storehouse of destructive energies alone for it has 
in it creative and saving energies as well. Thus, cohesion, one of the fundamental energies 
of ksiti, may also be looked upon as a Creative energy. Adhesion is also concerned with the 
work of preservation while vibration plays its dual function as an agent of preservation and 
destruction as well. But tension is out and outa destructive energy. The combined operation 

produces in the long run decay and destruction. Every element in 


As its derivative m 


of all these energies 
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nature is thus a storehouse of the threefold energies inherent in the universal processes of 
creation, conservation and destruction or eventual transformation. 

The preponderance of the earth element in the forms of skin and flesh in some organic 
bodies in nature naturally hastens their process of decay. The more the earth element or 
ksiti is present in a human or an animal body, that is to say, the greater is the quantity of 
skin and flesh in such an organism, the more rapid will be its rate of gradual decline and decay 
Hence invertebrate organic beings are, in comparison with vertebrate beings, earlier victims 
of physical decay and death. All organic beings are ultimately reduced to dust on account 
of the presence in their own organisms of the earth element or of ksiti in some form or other. 
In his treatise on Physiology, Halliburton accordingly points out that natural death in the 
case of human beings is generally producesd by the devastating effects on their own physical 
organisms of one or more disease, by which term is generally meant a kind of accident found 
to happen in nature. Nevertheless, death due to the gradual decay of the human organism 
caused mercly by the enfeebling and decadent influence of old age, though rare, cannot 
be regarded as being simply impossible. With age, the eye loses its sight and the hair becomes 
grey, the skin seems to present a dry and wrinkled appearance, the bones calcify and the phy- 
sical body thus becomes more and more weak and exhausted and loses its power of resistance 
and ultimately becomes the victim of some disease that brings death as an inevitable result. 
With the gradual decay and ebbing away of the inherent processes and forces sustaining 
life in a human or an animal organism, death comes as a natural consequence of the wasting 
causes working within for a long time. 

As ksiti or the earth element remains an integral part in all human and animal 
organisms, so they imbibe the innate energies of ksiti like cohesion, adhesion, vibration and 
tension. ‘The presence of these gross energies is accordingly responsible for producing the 
gross instincts or the base irrational impulses, which we find among human and animal beings. 
Thus, cohesion, as its name indicates, tends to bring things together. As a linking energy, 
it is at the root of all kinds of attachment, which are found among both human and animal 
beings. The gregarious instinct of many animals may be said to be due to their innate force 
of cohesion. Adhesion is by far a cementing energy. It tends to supplement the uniting work 
of cohesion by cementing the alliance and makes the fusion stronger and more intense by 
checking the tendency towards separation. Vibration, the resultant energy produced as a 
kind of reaction caused by adhesion, is the thrilling force par excellence that gives the magic 
stir. It foments the erotic impulse, which springs primarily from adhesion. When vibration 
reaches its limiting coefficient on account of utmost exertion, the action of vibration becomes 
intensified and tension appears as a form of reaction. With the appearance of tension, a 
human or an animal organism is stirred to its inmost core and strained to its utmost limit. 

The frequent experience of intense vibration and its reaction in the form of tension produces 
a state of decay and exhaustion and consequent relaxation of the constituent particles of a 
human or an animal organism. | 

The crude self-seeking tendencies, the occasional out-bursts of frenzy and fury, the 
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promptings of blind impulses like love and affection for one’s own mate and children and many 
other cravings for carnal pleasure and the satisfaction of one’s own ego are largely the outcome 
of the element ksiti in the forms of one’s own flesh and skin. ‘“hree-fourth of a man may be 
regarded as being, in a nutshell, a product of his own flesh and skin. The earth element 
or ksiti is, thus, at the root of the majority of human feelings and inclinations. In the cate of 
human -beings, cohesion plays its part as the guiding energy behind man’s social instinct. 
As we find in the case of animals, man has his own cthnic bonds and as such his attachment 
for the members of his own species. The desire to perpetuate one’s own race on the surlace 
of this earth serves as an incentive to the physical effort prompted by the innate mating insti 
for the procreation of one’s own children, Side by side with the social instinct, there is 
among human beings a natural inclination that sceks to establish the ascendancy of one’s 
self over the members of one’s own class and the sovercign position of one’s own species over 
the members of other species. The social instinct of man and his attempt to group himself 
with the members of his own class may, therefore, be deemed as being a natural corollary 
of his inherent crude attachment for the members of his own species. ‘To a mother, her 
child is the flesh of her flesh and the skin of her skin.- ‘The intense depth and the warmth 
of affection for her baby naturally foment the outflow through the nipples of her own breasts 
for her sucking baby of the milk of her own body. It is the call of flesh that prompts the 
sex-hunger of animals and human beings alike. It is the mating instinct that fosters the 
physical union of the father and the mother. Adhesion then continues to tighten their 
bonds by its own binding and cementing influence. ‘The mother continues to attract the 
father more and more by giving him repeated chances for the enjoyment of the sweetie 
of conjugal union: Vibration then produces its magic influence so as to make the fathey 
Share the joys and sorrows of his beloved lady. ‘The mother fondly embraces and kisses 
her son in the presence of his father and gradually the father becomes attracted in consequence 
paras nisison, being Prompted to do so more and more by the affectionate attitude of the 
Boer From the crude physical level, ksiti or the earth element, thus spreads its subtle 
influence to the psychic or the metaphysical level. The diverse intricate and manifold 


cure BEE RCAES produced by vibration accordingly create an infinite variety of compli- 
cations in the case of rational b 


A study of the Sim 
nature shows 


often play 


eings like men and women. 

ple behaviour of mammals and many other animals found in 
that their inherent energies like adhesion, cohesion, vibration and tension 
f thet Part in a more crude and simple way and as much we seldom come across 
endless intricacies and complications, which are found in the behaviour of human beings. 
Thus, the simple nest-building instinct that guides the skilful activities of some birds and 
animals may be said to have developed among human beings in such a way as to produce 
elaborate works of constructive engineering and architecture. The gregarious instinct, 
SO eeu, aniole, any aAdiualsemay He said. to have developed among human beings 
in such a way as to lead to the foundation of organizations like the U.N.O. and the recog- 
nition of the principle of the universal] brotherhood of man. Similarly, some crude inclina- 
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tions or tendencies, which are found among some members of the animal kingdom, namely, 
the bee’s love for its honeycomb, the spider’s attempt to secure the safety of its home by 
making its impenetrable cobweb and the liking of the mother-bird for her nest where she 
lays and hatches her eggs, may be said to have their echo in man’s love for his own mother- 
land. 

The vastness and the subtle depth of the early Hindu metaphysical conception of 
ksiti as a fundamental element innate in all forms of matter that have been revealed to us 
by nature, cannot, therefore, be fully indicated or even broadly denoted by the simple idea 
of a clod of earth or of a lump of clay. The early Indian concept of the element ‘ap’ is 
similarly so subtle and abstract from the standpoint of natural philosophy that it can never 
be properly elucidated by holding before us the idea of liquid water in nature. The presence 
of the element called ‘ap’ is not merely indicated by the existence in nature of water covering 
three-fourth of the total area found on the surface of this earth for this element is inherent 
in all organic and inorganic objects and things in nature in the form of some kind of rasq 
or some kind of liquid or semi-liquid matter or as something producing moisture and as 
such softness or coldness or lack of rigidity. ‘The tongue or the palate is aptly called ‘rasanq? 
because this organ is the centre of rasa in the form of saliva which comes out when we chew 
objects with our teeth. This organ is also used for tasting the bitterness, the sweetness, 
the acidity or the sourness, etc., of the taste of objects which we consume as food and drink. 
Rasana or the tongue is also important as the vital organ used for uttering speech. By 
uttering suitable and dexterous words and expressions different kinds of rasas or sentiments 
may be produced and brought into play in the minds of men and women. A poetical com- 
position is accordingly defined as being a ‘rasatmaka vakya’ or a clever combination of apt 
words and fine expressions meant to evoke our poetic sentiments, feelings and emotions. 
The idea of the element ‘ap’, as conceived by early Indian philosophers, is, therefore, some- 
how or other associated with the ancient Indian view of rasa or rasa-tativa. 

The world of matter or the material universe as revealed to us has, according to early 
Indian thinkers, its unending store of five different kinds of charms called ‘pafica-tanmatras’, 
which are technically denoted by the words rupa, rasa, gabda, sparsa and gandha, meant 
for the enjoyment of the five main sensory organs of more especially rational human beings, 
Ripa, or the sight of the external appearance of all kinds of material objects, has thus its 
appeal meant exclusively for our eyes. Rasa has similarly its characteristic appeal intended 
primarily for the tongue or the palate. The word ‘gabda’ 1s commonly used to denote 
audible waves or vibrations of different kinds of sounds indicated by the Sanskrit words nada 
dhvani and pratidhvani which we experience every now and then through the instrumen. 
tality of the auditory nerves of our ears. Caksus or our eyes thus give us visual impressions 
of visible things and objects around us. The karna or our ears make us Conscious of the 
waves of audible sound, which are produced every now and then around us. Our sensory 
organ called ‘jihva’ or the tongue similarly plays its own part by making us aware of ive 
tastes of objects, which are consumed as food or drink. The ‘tvak’ denoting the physica] 
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body as a whole with all the limbs and organs of a sentient organic being, feels the bracing 
contacts or the spatsa of material things and objects around. “The word ‘sparsa’ has, there- 
fore, been used in a generic sense to denote all kinds of touching experiences produced by 
various types of tactile sensations. The nose or the nasika gives us in its turn our experientes 
of the smell or the ‘gandha’ of all material things or objects with which we come in contig 
The air is called ‘gandhavaha’ because it conveys to our nose the impressions of various 
kinds of smell of diverse material objects around us. ‘The air is not merely found to be 
often laden or charged with the smell of objects with which it comes in contact, it is also 
found to work in nature as a medium through which waves of sound arc found to travel 
from one place to another. : 
Though invisible to our eyes, we can, nevertheless, feel with the skin of our bodies 
the touching sensations produced by the hot or the cold wind blowing around. us, As the 
life-giving energy Causing the circulation of blood through the operation of the repr 
process even when we are asleep, vayu or the air, is universally considered as being in the 
form of the breath of life, a veritable embodiment of the life-giving force in nature. Hence, 
the ‘breezy call of incense-breathing morn’, ‘the cock’s shrill clarion and the echoing green 
give fresh energy and a new lease of life, as it were, when we begin our journey of life at 


daybreak. The element called ‘marut’ or ‘vayu’ is accordingly characterised as being the 
i - ~ ‘ / 
pranavayu’ or the veritable life-ener 


, the same vitally essential element ‘marut’ very often produces haved 
on the surface of this earth and thus carries on its work of destruction in nature. By fanning 
4 burning flame, a strong gale or a gusty wind often causes conflagration. Marut thus 
helps the element ‘tejas’ when it takes the form of a devastating burning flame and carries 


table : -y wide con- 
on MS accustomed work of destruction in nature. The term ‘tejas’ has a very 


polation and a deeper Philosophical meaning and we can do no more than roughly indicate 


its underlying idea by using the ima gery of burning fire, which we see on earth. 
According to the ancient Greek legendary account, fire is said to have been stolen 
from heaven and brought down to earth by Prometheus, for which Zcus chained him to a 
ng lor being eaten by vultures. Fire has been conceived by some of the early nee 
thinkers mainly in three different forms as (1) celestial fire symbolised by the fiery disc 
of the sun and the flashes of lightning aaa clouds in heaven, as (2) terrestrial fire in the 
form of the burning flame with its heat and light which we find on the surface of this earth 
and lastly as (3) ‘vadavanala’ or submarine fire probably in the form of the innate latent 
heat of natural water. Fire is also found in the form of heat inside the bowels of this earth, 
especially in volcanic regions. Fire is sometimes found in the form of heat without light 
in nature. As Phosphorescent light without heat, fire is also found on the abdomen of 


glow-worms. As the latent bodily heat of human and many other animal organisms in 
nature and also as their innate ‘ 


: jatharagni’ or their power of digestion, ‘tejas’ may be regarded 
as being one of the most usefy] elements in nature for it sustains life on earth. The fifth 
element commonly known as ‘vyoman’ is generally thought to be indicated by ether. Ina 
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broad sense, the clement ‘vyoman’ indicates the existence in some form or other of one or 
more empty spaces inside the structure of the material bodies of both organic and inorganic 
objects in nature. ‘Though no longer considered by many scientists nowadays to be an 
indispensable natural element, ether is generally supposed to be in the nature of a medium 
that helps the transmission to the surface of the earth on which we live of the waves of light 
coming from far off luminous heavenly planets, satellites and stars. 

The original idea of the five inherent fundamental elements in. nature has now 
become a thing of the past on account of the progress through ages of scientific thought 
and the consequent discovery of many other elements in nature. The total: number of 
elements from Hydrogen to Uranium has now been recognised as being ninety-three. Mende- 
leeff regarded the ether as an inactive element having an atomic weight of about 10.-® The 
existence of the ether, no longer assumed in modern physical theories. Modern theories of 
atomic structure exclude the existence of atoms lighter than those of Hydrogen or with 
weights between those of Hydrogen and Helium.® Although all elements are probably 
composed of smaller primary particles, yet in all ordinary chemical changes they behave as 
simple distinct forms of matter.6 With the gradual progress of science, the atoms of the 
elements began to be regarded as condensations of the primary matter. This was the 
beginning of the modern electrical theory of matter. Burkla and Kaye (1909) found that 
a solid element when bombarded by a sufficiently rapid stream of cathode rays emits a 
characteristic X-radiation. This may be resolved into a spectrum by reflexion from a 
crystal. Moscley (1913-14) used a crystal of potassium ferrocyanide and photographed the 
spectra of various elements.? The substances known as the rare earths are the basic oxides 
of metals. They occur in rare minerals usually in the form of silicates. Not only are some 
of these clements present in small amounts in the crust of this earth, they are also found to 
differ from such rare elements as Lithium, which are widely diffused in a few special locali- 
ties. Crookes concluded that the elements contained in the rare earths might be mixtures 
of closely related elements. He called these meta-elements and supposed that many of the 
ordinary chemical elements might be of similar constitution, Modern X-ray spectra of the 
rare earths have, however, placed their individuality on a_ satisfactory basis. Minerals 
containing the rare earths occur in relatively few localities and each mineral usually contains 
a number of these earths. : 

According to the Sankhya system of philosophy, prakrti 1s said to be the ultimate 
cause of the universe. In its primary stage it is held to be unmanifested, undifferentiated, 
ubiquitous, undecaying and unconscious. Prakrti has been conceived as having in it. its 
three constituent ‘gunas’. We are not in a position to determine exactly the reason. for 
which the three inherent attributes of ‘prakrti’ have been called ‘gunas’. ‘The philosophical 
idea about prakrti and its three constituents called ‘gunas’ is very subtle and has a far-rea- 
ching depth. From the evidence of the Yuktidipika,®? it may be stated that these ‘gunas’ 
- are infra-atomic quanta of reals, rather forces than substances.2° .We learn from the‘ author 
of the Yoga-bhasya that the outstanding characteristic features of these gunas are that they 
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are always in a state of flux." Their varying permutations and combinations produce all 
sorts of collocations which we find manifested in the world of objects. In reality, all material 
objects and things that we find manifested around us do not essentially differ from the gumas 
from which they are said to have emanated, because the Sankhya school of philosophy 
strictly maintains the view that the cause is immanent in its effects. We perceive through 
the instrumentality of our sensory organs and nerves the manifested objects and things that 
reveal themselves to our experiences. But the substratum behind the manifested world 
of phenomena always remains far beyond the range of our perceptual experiences. 
The author of the Yoga-bhasya!* has quoted in this connection a verse from some § 
old and authoritative work of Sankhya philosophy in which we find the statement that the . 
real nature of the gunas is far beyond the range of perceptual experience. What comes 
within the range of vision is nothing more than a mere illusory appearance." It is evident, 
therefore, that in their original state the gunas are extremely subtle and it is only thei 
effects, which reveal themselves to our perceptual experiences. ‘The author of the Yukti- 
dipika™ accordingly declares that even the revered sage Kapila, the propounder of the 
Sankhya school of philosophy, cannot do anything more than merely have his experience 
of only the effects of the gunas and hence even he himself is not in a position to unravel the 
mystery of the gunas when they are in their potential state for the simple reason that these 
gunas are imperceptible when they are in a crude state. According to the well-known 
theory of the conservation of energy as propounded by modern thinkers in the field of natural 
Philosophy, the total energy of any body or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither 
be increased nor diminished. The Sankhya system of philosophy also maintains more 
or less a similar view with regard to the world of matter. It is evident from the Sankhya 
doctrine of Causality and its corollary that the sum of effects potentially exists in the sum oH 
gle The careful analysis of the causes of the material universe shows that these causes 
are ultimately nothing else than the sunas themselves. In a time series the effects are called 


future ; 
b >» Present and past accordingly as they are in their potential state or actualised o1 
absorbed into the primary cause.15 
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2 we ears world or the world of matter with its diverse contradictory processes 
eee oe hem ries elements and inherent or constituent forces in the form an gunas | 
ee Rs ig oe of serait evoking five different types of bodily sensations 3 
bee ik in t : forms of ripa, rasa, Sabda, gandha and sparSa, is like a vain an 
d a ©, quickly changing kaleidoscopic panorama. However minutely we may observe ‘ 
bs ' abe 2n  lpe study the phenomena taking place iia bei in igo and 
perlences produced by the world of matter with its appearance | 
of reality, we shall never be in a position to determine the ultimate reality in the shape of 
Heke latent gsunas. The gunas are neither increased nor reduced, though the material 
universe, in which they are immanent, is always found to have its own unending changes. 
What happens in the case of these gunas is that some of them become manifested while 
others remain unmanifested. The totality of the gunas, nevertheless, always remains 
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constant if we take into account the Manifested and the unmanifested gumas. The question 
of the origin of matter has thus been determine diava explained by the philosophers of the 
Sankhya school from a metaphysical Standpoint rather than from a purely scientific angle 
of vision. 

Judged from the standpoint of the Sankhya conception of matter, it may be pointed 
out that in the ever-changing material universe evenyihine is always in a state of flux and 
has as such a fleeting and a deceptive appearance. There is, therefore, nothing in this 
material world that we can. tegard aS something avikrta or as immutable, as something 
permanent or in an unimpaired and hdeteiediqnontel real character. Whatever comes 
within the range of our perceptual knowledge or Laatey experiences, must accordingly have 
some sort of deceptive Or a vikrta appearan Le eA nenral ae have nothing more 
than a vague idea about the real state of things. In other words, unless we know the 
noumena, we cannot properly understand the al nature and the precise character of the 
diverse phenomena that happen around us every now and then in nature. Whether a solid 
or a liquid or a gaseous substance, everything seems to have s omehow or other a sort of 
defective or a vikrta and as such an unreal and vain appearance. Under the broad heading 
of vikrta or unreal and as such shadowy objects and substances in nature, we may also include 
two other special varieties or forms of matter, one of which may be called the ‘vidagdha’ 
form while the other variety may be said to have a sort of ‘viddha’ or @ molested and as such 
a damaged appearance. ‘Thus, water, as we find it in its original state in nature, may be 
regarded as having in reality a vikrta or an unreal appearance because as a chemical com- 
pound it may be said to have originated from a certain kind of combination of two gaseous 
substances, namely, hydrogen and oxygen. All chemical compounds like copper sulphate, 
copper nitrate, potassium choloride, etc., may accordingly be looked upon as being vikrta 
substances formed as a result of a particular type or types of chemical combination of two 
or more substances in nature. T’hus, copper sulphate has in it neither the original form nor 
the original properties of either copper or sulphur. Chemical by-products like naphthalene 
or a white greyish substance obtained by the distillation of coal-tar produced by coal gas, sac- 
charin, milk of magnesia, etc. may also be treated as being vikrta or as being secondary 
objects, which have lost their former primary or original characteristics. In his Universe of 
Light, Sir William Bragg has drawn our attention to the fact that many plant sugars, plant 
vitamins, etc. may through a process of the analysis of the ultimate reality be said to be 
produced in nature mainly through the influences of sun’s rays and chlorophyl, the substance 
that gives the green colour to trees, plants and creepers and makes nature verdant and serene 
with its endless varieties of green vegetation and moss. In the category of vikrta objects or 
substances in nature, we may for the same reason put the plant sugars and plant vitamins 
simply because they do not from their superficial appearance easily reveal to us the original 
substances and influences from which they have been produced. 

The coal, whose gas produces the coal-tar, may be said to be a glaring example of 
the ‘vidagdha’ form of vegetable matter. Geologists have discovered unerring evidences 
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showing that carboniferous substances like the hard and solid ~— a ee 
plants lying under-ground for ages far beneath the hard ourian co ~ Le ‘award pressure 
live have in course of time, through the combined influences of the heavy - ' erranéan heat 
of the solid land and rocks on the surface of our globe and the Durning - : 7 col The 
of the interior of this. earth, been gradually converted into and —— " _ aha? onl 
original vegetable matter has thus assumed an entirely aterent a ae har upon as 
burnt appearance. The mineral oil called petroleum, may simaulart) ot re. Accor 
being another glaring instance of a ‘vidagdha’ form of matter found —_ sai “f anil 
to the organic theory upheld at present by many scientists, eS ean this earth 
and tiny marine plants and animals lying buried for ages beneatn = ~ r ghowe and the 
produce in the long run, on account of the downward pressure of the ground ¢ 


ich combine together in 
‘ . : . . ar . which combin ; 
heat of the burning interior of this earth, hydrogen and carbon ‘ned by applying certain 
such a way as to form petroleum. Ghee or clarified butter obtainec ) ‘tind Pood ate 

a ‘(ey eit meet sed OF 
amount of heat to a lump of butter, the almost infinite varicties of Ne ts made of clay are 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ning objects me 

drink which we consume and the potteries produced by burning obj 


ommon ex zat art seems to be 
. — j “rse ? whose heat 
Cc examples of the ‘vidagdha’ types of matter. A person, 


‘no ‘vidagdha’ 
bed as being ‘vidage 
: ‘ a mee scribed as being 
burning on account of his or her pangs of love, is figuratively de 


ish of his or her own mind. 
by the fire of the anguish of his or het 


. rerse influence it has 
i ; mm through s sort of adverse In 
An object is said to be ‘Viddha’, when through some 
been so much affected that it has 


of cloth is commonly said to have 
or more ways by a ncedle 


being simply struck and s 
objects may, 


: a a piece 
lost its own original integrity of character. , — - off 
become ‘viddha’, when we find it — anil tattered 
or by something else. A garment may ae - atin 
mitten by the ravaging influence of time alone. - with seul 
therefore, be said to be ‘kalena viddha’, when they praneatieny hase that milk 
account of the wearing and tearing effects of time. It may be notec : contamines 
loses its simple original character and becomes ‘viddha’, when it is affected ei . may accor- 
ting influence of some vitiating liquid substance. Posset, curd, mane de Samkhya 
dingly be considered as being different forms of ‘viddha’ milk. According to ch vitiated 
school of thought, all material objects are somehow or other affected and ae - te-or ina 
by ‘maya’ and hence they always reveal themselves to us in a ‘mayaviddha "a arance. 
state in which they seem to have an unreal or a false, fleeting and deceptive ee own 
There are, moreover, many things in nature, which we cannot perceive Pog: minatie 
sensory physical organs. ‘Thus, light, which reveals its own source and by —. r ought to 
effect reveals also to our eyes all other material objects, is itself invisible and 1s th Fa a 
behave sometimes as corpuscles and sometimes as waves.1© We have, in eae h oe 
clear-cut and precise ideq about the exact nature or character of the light energy; i “ak i 
thought to be the most important energy in nature. Our ideas about the real Se 
light and darkness are alike vague. Darkness is gencrally supposed to be a ox ‘a eae 
by the absence or the negation of light. But we fail to understand why we fee vie 
coloured halo, when we rub the corners of our eyes with our fingers in a dark room. 
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over, we often find to our utter surprise that darkness makes its appearance just at the mo- 
ment when we put out a burning lamp in a dark room. The illuminating influence of an 
active source producing light energy seems accordingly to hide darkness by spreading over 
it a sort of superimposed covering having a bright and glaring appearance. We are, there- 
fore, not in a position to determine the darkness that remains hidden in the background 
beneath the glitter of light. Many optical illusions like mirage and phantasmagoria are 
often produced by the action of waves of light on our retina. Blinding pressure of waves 
of strong light also makes us virtually blind. Darkness produced by the absence of light 
also makes us blind for all intents and purposes, although some night birds like owls and some 
wild animals like tigers and cats are able to see things on account of their special powers of 
vision even amidst the darkness of night. Greater light is also found to drown, as it were, 
by its illuminating effect, weaker lights. Hence the light of the burning lamp becomes dim 
and almost useless when the sun is up in the sky. 

Everything in nature is, moreover, subject to a slow and steady process of changes, 
decay and decomposition or transformation. Physicists have DOW been led tO) think that 
on account of a radical change in the structure and composition or in the position of the 
constituent protons, neutrons and electrons, gold may in course of time change itself to 
mercury and mercury may in the same way assume the character and the appearance of 
gold. A metal, once it has assumed in this way the character and appearance of lead, will 
have, as it has been revealed to modern physicists, no further change. ‘There is, therefore, 
nothing stable or permanent in nature. With the limited scope of our perceptual experience 
we only feel the infinite diversities and subtleties of nature and the vast immensity of the 

roblems which confront us and baffle our understanding on account of their mystic and 
inexplicable nature. In his Mysterious Universe, Sir James Jeans accordingly declares, being 
conscious of our inability to grasp the underlying reality, that we are like prisoners kept 
chained inside a dark cavern with our backs turned towards the mouth of the cave and we 
see on the wall in front of our eyes in this cave merely shadows of reality. So we see the 
shadow and not the substance that is hidden as underlying reality behind nature. The 
ever-changing fugitive colours in nature and every individual colour represented in the 
series called ‘vibgyor’ has endless varieties of light and dark shades, which are no less puz- 
zling to us than the infinite number of colours, which are thought to exist both in the infra. 
red and the ultra-violet regions. There are thus many things beneath heaven and earth 
which philosophers and men of letters cannot contemplate. The gorgeous colours on the 
wings of butterflies and the grandeur of hues in the plumage of the peacocks and the king. 
fisher are things that attract and bewilder our gaze. The wonders of the blue dome of 
heaven and the marvels of the surging deep, the richness of colours displayed by the rainbow 
and the fleecy floating clouds charged with the rays of the sun and the moon, the twinklin 
little stars in the distant sky,, the milkyway and the nebula in the firmament of the vag; ene 
above the earth on which we live, the Aurora Borealis and the Aurora Australis, the un 
known and the unknowable number of asterisms in the sky and the unexplored infinite 
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number of marine plants and animals living beneath the water of seas and oceans are things 
that seem to remain beyond the utmost bounds of human thought. Scientists and philoso- 
phers are, therefore, alike engaged in taking a stock of their knowledge or of the little known 
and the vast unknown. Man’s eternal quest for the ultimate truth and reality 1s, there- 
fore, something like the desire of the moth for the moon. He is often baffled and perplexed 
in his quest by the will-o’ -the-wisp or the vain deluding veil of mystery produced by ‘maya’, 
So the tiniest speck in the form of a minute sun-mote and the meanest flower very often bring 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears. Within the compass of vast and infinite time and space,? 
man accordingly continues his endless search for truth and beauty with his finite and limited 
powers of vision and understanding like a sinking star through the ages. 
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PROBLEMS OF ABSTRACT THINKING 
By 
CHINMOY CHATTERJEE, LUCKNOW 


India, it is claimed, surpasses other countries of the world in Abstract Metaphysical 
thinking. Her Vedantic literature propagating thought relating to the Absolute still remains 
unassailable. 

For many thousand years our country had run after this achievement with great 
arduousness, utmost caution and skill, because the path leading to the goal of Self-Realisa- 
tion, which is described in scriptures, as to be one with the Absolute, is beset with multifarious 
difficulties. It is like treading on the edge of a sharp razor (ksurasya dhara msita duratyaya— 
Kath. 3-14). The impact of this pursuit on the masses was intangible and the people suffered 
from imbalances in various spheres of human activities. They failed to maintain an equi- 
librium between the bicameral polarity of spiritual life and mundane existence. 

There was no dearth of mystics in this sacred land of ours, so much so that we are 
called today—the sons of the Rsis. They endeavoured to bring the Absolute within 
easy reach of the masses through their teachings in comprehensible language avoiding 
jargons, but the latter could not catch up with the “escape velocity’’ of the upward trek of 
the Spirit and were drawn back again and again by the gravitational pull of the allurements 
of worldly existence. The effect on the people in general, which is most tangible even today 
+5 that they have become inert of their surroundings and apathetic to progress and prosperity. 
Because, for centuries, they were taught to think that material pursuits were not conducive 
to spiritual growth and their evolution along the line of consciousness as Bergson has put it, 
had a stunted growth. 

The vital defect in our spiritual pursuits had been the attitude of summary dis- 
missal of our surroundings and closing up our eyes from things around us, whereas this is 
an unnatural phenomenon in Upanisadic thinking. 

The thinkers of the Vedantic age accepted Nature as thel aboratory, natural objects 
surrounding man as aids for analytical study, and his mind as an instrument for reaction 
tests. ‘They called a spade a spade and accepted the gross Universe of ours which we see, 
feel, and touch and gave the mind of an aspirant a drift towards fine, finer, and finest ele- 
ments pervading his whole being. In the Uddalaka Aruni and Svetaketu episodes in the 
Chandogya Upanisad we find that Aruni explains subtle essence (animanam) of gross bodies 
and establishes the preponderance of the Absolute to Svetaketu with the help of Nyagrodha 
tree, common salt, sick-man, and hot hatchet (Ch. 6-11-13; (6-15-12)... Parables and allegories 
were introduced by teachers for easy comprehension (sukhavabodhartha) and for Conveying 
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certain truths through them (San. Com. 1-1-1). Similarly, in the Sanatkumara-Narada 
story, we find how Narada was led by and by from Manas to Sankalpa and ultimately to 
Bhima (Infinite) by an analytical process accepting the stage where he was before the 
attainment of the supreme knowledge. Today why should we not take Science and Tech- 
nology and our surroundings as aids to spiritual practices ? Because this may develop 4 
scientific outlook for our philosophical problems and help us in abstract thinking. 
Science tries to collect facts into bundles by means of scientific laws says Bertrand 
Russel: ““These laws, rather than original facts, are the raw matcrial of philosophy: 
Philosophy involves a criticism of scientific knowledge, not from a point of view ultimately 
different from that of science, but from a point of view less concerned with details and more 





concerned with the harmony of the whole body of special science.” (‘Outline of philosophy” : 
by Bertrand Russel page 2). I think for the correction of imbalances of spiritual and material 3 
pulls and gradual transformation of mundane polarity into spiritual one, we should use i 
“the raw materials of philosophy” for explaining its ultimate goal. ; 


Let us leave aside, for the present, the doctrine of Maya enunciated by Sri Sankara. 

Can we ignore today the fact that the old conception of matter as indestructible substance 

has vanished after the theory of relativity and doctrines about the relativity and doctrines 

about the structure of atoms ? A chair ora table which we see today is not a chairor a table 

but “a vast system of electrons and protons in rapid motion with empty space in between.” 

If this is the change in the physical world, our perception should naturally be correlated 

to it. We are also changing according to given stimulus and reactions, because our per 

ceptions are very largely concerned with form and shape or structure (Outline of philo- 
sophy—Gestalt psychology). Even the Sun is not the Sun as we perceive it. 

It was natural for early men to regard the sun as a God. Indeed, it would have 
been strange if they had not done so, since we depend entirely upon the Sun for our light 
and heat, and, without it, no life on Earth could have ever developed. In the Savitri Vidya, 
| which finds mention in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (5-14-1) it has been said “The Sun 
is the vital force (pranah) : At another place, explaining the Sun (Adityal) as the father 

(pitaram). Conception of the Sun as father gained ground because of the fact that the 


Sun is the sponsor of everything manifested in this earth. Sankara also at one place explain- 
ing the term Savita said - 





“The Sun is called Savita because it produces (prasavitrtvat). 
So far, there is no difference between the Truth established by Science about the Sun and 
the philosophical Truth Propounded by Brhadaranyakaa Upanisad about it. The Upanisad 
uses this planet as an aid to meditation while science goes on a journey from the surface to 
the centre of the Sun and Says that at the inner core of the Sun, the temperature is about 
twenty mullion degrees centigrade and the pressure is so tremendous that a man cannot even 
begin to picture it. The nuclear reactions caused there cannot be reproduced on the Earth. 

Hydrogen, which is the lightest of the elements, is the most common substance in 
the Universe, and the Sun contains a high proportion of it. Ifhydrogen atoms can combine, 
the result is the formation of atoms of the. next lightest gas helium—plus the release of a 
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little energy, 


Inside the Sun, this process is going on all the time. Each second, 800 million 
tons of hydrog 


en are being changed into helium and the tiny amount of energy set free by 
each transformation is enough to keep the Sun shining. In time, of course, all the hydrogen 
will be used up. There is still enough hydrogen to last for at least another five thousand 
million years. James Jeans goes in for further details about the dying Sun. Now, if we 
correlate the scientific truth about the Sun with the Philosophy of the Star, our thought 
process will naturally have a drift from the Stoss matter to energy, spirit and ultimately 
towards the Absolute. Does it not produce a helpful impact on our mind when we pause 


for a while, and think that even the Sun will disappear one day from the galaxy and be 
unieellutar lost in the oblivion ? 


In the above context when we think of man, we find he is just 
in Nature’s laboratory trying to evolve along the line of consciousness. 
just a multi-cellular unit, each cell with its protoplasmic content enzymes 
emitting tiny life energy like the emission of tiny amount of energy and lumination by each 
atom of Hydrogen and Helium, the sum total of one is the human energy and man and of 
the other is the solar energy and the Sun. So long life was unicellutar there was no death 


when it became multicellular, death followed it. In biology Death is nothing more than 
disintegration of cells. 


a helpless creature 
Biologically he is 
and neucleic acid 


Man is really helpless because none of his propensities is strong enough to combat 
the onslaughts of other creatures or living organisms of Nature, may it be a tiny organism 
like bacteria or a ferocious animal like a tiger. In a horse we find the finest specimen of 
strength and energy whereas a man has neither sufficient strength nor energy like a horse. 
He is essentially weak. Bacteria have extraordinary resistance to face an inimical envi- 
ronment whereas a man has none. He has neither the ferocity of the most fierce animal 
in the world nor altruism of the highest order. He is an imperfect complicated being with 
comparatively well-developed consciousness. Therefore, the creative biologists feel that 
a man has to evolve only along the line of consciousness. Perhaps, on account of physical 
and mental imperfections of man, it has been emphasised in our philosophy, that he should 
try to know himself first. In that case he will know his limitations and ne ‘worthy pos- 
sessions. It has been repeatedly said “Know thyself’? with a view to explaining inherence 
of Pure Intelligence in everything (cinmatranugamat) (San. Com. Br. Up. Boe) The great 
seer Yajniavalkya has taken the help of various analogies. ‘The whole Upanisadic literature 
comes out with numerous prescriptions to lead a man from imperfection to pertection, from 
consciousness to Pure consciousness and from intelligence to Super-intelligence. Because 

this is just natural for a man who is so imperfect and helpless. When his ‘growth rate of 

evolution hits up his intelligence, he becomes a genius, and whenit unfolds his consciousness, 

he becomes a mystic. Both of them are important in respective spheres. The cardinal 

point is thata man has to evolve from within and intelligence and consciousness are his only 

helpful factors. In this context I should Say a man’s intellectual pursuits are most vital. 

Because, even Atman or the Supreme Reality reveals itself not to all but is seen only by the 
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seers through their pointed and subtle intellect. (buddhya drsyate 
contention is not that the ancient scers or mystics of old anc 
and the system of creative biology, perhaps the science 


Kath. 3-3-12). The 
1 today followed the principles 
as conceived today was not born at 
that time, but they fully realised the imperfections of man and the 
lerate the growth rate of intelligence and consciousness. Thus much in common will be 
found out in scientific and spiritual planes before the actual take-off of the 
outer exosphere of mundane existence and in the realm of spirit. 


remedy was to acce- 


mind to the 


In the Isavasya Upanisad we find a prescription for prayer at the 


time of death, 
where it has been enjoined for the dying man to remember his past 


actions from childhood 
till the end of his life and what were his desires (Avrato smara krlam= smara— Igav. 17). 


The great commentator Sankara has, however, not deviated from the traditional 


interpreta- 
tion on the Sruti. But if these three terminologies— Kratoh, Krta and Smara are €xa~ 
mined critically, a process for taking off the mind not only of the dying man but even of 


those living from the distractions of the world will emerge. These three words have 
multi-dimensional sense. 





till 


A man’s distractions, apparently start at his birth. The experimental psychologists 
have different stories to tell; but, for the present, Iam not concerned with them. At any stage 
of life if a man starts tracking his mind, in terms of his cherished desires since childhood 
and actually what percentage of them was fulfilled, it would be apparent to him and he would 


at once be faced with a hard reality that some force beyond his control guide 


d his life which 
we call in common parlance the faves of circumstances. 


Actually was it a force of circum- 
| at ee the inherent inperfections of man, or the stronger will of some other persons, oF 
destiny or results of his past actions of previous life or God, we are not concerned with that 


for the = ayrie The fact remains that all the desires of a man never get fulfilled in his life 
and he has to surrender to some force beyond his control. 





. Meditation on Kratuh (desire) and Krta (what is actually) will expose a man’s | 

imperfections and lead him to surrender himself to a power beyond his control. Memory 

plays woe we ee role in this type of meditation. ‘That is why the Sruti emphasises on the 

word “‘Smara (Memory). But here the term particularly refers to retention and recall 

aspects of memory. 
Memory has been exhaustiv 


lly it concerns four f ely analysed and discussed by the psychologists. Gene- 
ou ; ; - 
unas a Os namely learning, retention, recall and recognition. We learn 


by doing one observing and we fix the incidents of our life and experiences in our mind. : 
According to latest biological theory nucleic acid in billions of cells in our body holds our 
id a all ae memory. When we try to remember a particular incident our cells get 
activised. *Perienices of the remote past are not easily remembered as some of the cells 
helping memory pve already been destroyed. The biological theory of memory is depen- 
dent on the physical existence ofthe man. It may have to meet a challenge, if the theory of 

remembering one’s past life is scienti I | of the D rt- 

Mesvnia ntifically proved. Dr. Jan Stevenson, Dean epa 

ment of sy and Psychiatry, Virginia University (U.S.A.), has already collected ovet 
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raze hundred cases for his research on the theory of rebirth and remembering of a man’s 
Previous births or birth. 
soe ab we Jee ais our memory and try to recall our past, and meditate m Ae 
power ae . = y et to achieve them, it will be evident that some uncontrollable 
feeline ihe <3 ae. a 1ad moulded Our actions. mk man wil have 2 spontaneous 
=. *HS existence ‘of today is not fully of his own likings. ‘There has been the free 
play ou his own will up to a certain limit; but toa greater extent he was compelled to follow 
the dictates of some power beyond him. f 

To realise this all-pervading power beyond him, a man has to follow a code of life 
ano attain the stage of detachment and for this, renunciation is the first prescription accor- 
ding to the Sruti. 

. The Maitrayani Upanisad says ‘“The Supreme is to be pursued by leaving (tyaktva) 
aside the great fortune (mahatirh sriyam—1-4). It is because fortune, pomp and power 
go together, They will distract the mind of a man and pin him down to material world. 

In the Isavasya Upanisad it has been said, “‘Whatever is subject to change (implied 
in the term Jagat) in this Universe is all-enveloped (vasyam) in one who is the Ruler of this 
Universe (Iga). By the renunciation of the world alone, enjoy thy inner self” (1-1). 
Sankara commenting on the word ““tyaktena’”’ states ‘“This changeable (vikara-jatam) world 
of name and form seems identical with the Absolute Truth (paramartha satya)—the Self | 
(Atman). Consequently that conception has to be discarded.”? Elucidating the point further 
he says, ‘‘One who thinks that this world is permeated by the Cosmic Spirit and it is 
reflected in him also leaves the desire (esana) for sons, wealth and heaven.”’ 

The Mundaka Upanisad speaks of “‘sannydsa’? as a means to attain the Supreme 
knowledge (3-2-6). It says : ‘All the Y atis (those who have most heedfully restrained their 
senses) who are established in the knowledge of Vedanta (vedantavijfiana) whose soul is 
purified through the practice of Samnyasa, get absolute emancipation.”’ 

The primordial factor involved in the spiritual pursuit is complete detachment of 
the mind from the pulls of worldly life. This is possible only when a man has either reached 
the saturation point in material achievements and wants to enjoy something beyond them 
or received violent shake-up in wordly life which has shattered his attachement for 
anything or he has some inborn distaste for anything concerning this ephemeral world 
and he wants something beyond this. Apparently there does not seem to be any fourth 
factor which may serve as a propelling force for a man’s spiritual take-off. 

In our country the people in general had none of these factors and the movement 
for the attainment of the highest spiritual knowledge never gained momentum in the masses, 
because the whole approach to Spirituality was truncated from their material life. The 
basis of spirituality was individualistic and subjective; so the collective effort had no place 


ee EE 


in it. 
The Vedic knowledge and Vedantic philosophy preached by seers and scholars, who 
were the selected few, had a very little effect on the masses. The people learnt, of course, 
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that there was something beyond material achievements, particulary when they faced 
| | adversities of life and met death, but its impact was not much. Whatever little 
eb effect was produced by the teachings of mystics who were born from time to time, and of the 
. two epics—the Ramayana and the Mahabharata on the mind of the people, made them 
yf , | apathetic to material progress and they could not march forward with the highest ideal of 
eee spirituality. They learnt to neglect their surroundings. The intelligent section of the 
Gah Vile } population suffered from imbalances and could not hold the balance between spirit and — 
: Ph } matter. 4 
Be oly, Now a time has come when we should establish correlation between Philosophy — 
ay: and Science and Technology and interpret our philosophical thoughts as scientifically as 
rhe possible. Such attempts will not only make our philosophy intelligible to the common man ; 
Re, but also correct the imbalances created today in advanced countries on account of the — 
fy * ag development of science and technology outstripping the ideals of humanity. ; a 
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THEISM AND EARLY VAISESIKA SYSTEM 
By 
GEORGE CHEMPARATHY (UTRECHT) 
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nature of the early Vaisesika system is, however, not without its difficulties, and  conse- 
quently the conclusions reached cannot be said to be absolutely certain. Hence, 
before entering into the investigation it is important to bear in mind the following 
facts: 


Firstly, the most important condition necessary for such an investigation is that we 
possess the text of the Vaigsesikasittras as Kanada formulated them. But unfortunately we 
are not at all sure, whether the text of the Siitras, as we now have it, corresponds exactly, 
in the number of their Siitras and in their formulation, to the Sitras as Kanada formulated 
them. With regard to the text of the Vaigesikasiitras we are thus in a less favourable 
situation than in the case of the Nyayasitras. While the Nyayasutras received a fixed 
and permanent formulation in the commentary of Paksilasvamin at least as early as the 
first half of the fifth century A.D.,? the earliest text of the Vaisesikasiitras that we possess is 
handed down to us by Candrananda, a commentator of the Vaisesikasiitras, who was at 
most a contemporary of, if not later than, Uddyotakara, whom he quotes by names -it 
is true that there existed commentaries to the Vaigesikasitras even before him,® but their 
existence is known to us only indirectly through the mention of other authors, while these 
commentaries themselves have been lost to us. There are, no doubt, two works of the 
Vaisesika system come down to us from the period before Candrananda, namely the Dasapa- 
darthasastram of Candramati or Maticandra® and the Padarthadharmasangrahah of Pra- 
Sastapada.? These texts, however, cannot help us to determine the reading of the Vaisesi: 
kasittras, since they do not comment on individual Sitras, as is usually done in commentaries, ® 
but they are independent works, wherein the Vaigesika doctrines are exposed in a systematic 
form. The work of Candramati cannot, in any case, serve as a reliable guide for us, since 
it shows fundamental deviations from the original doctrine of the Vaisesika system such as 
in ie conception of the Padarthas,® which renders its testimony in the question of the doctrine 
of isvara suspicious. It is, moreover, to be noted that the Dagapadarthasastram makes 
no ERICA at all of Isvara. Nor can the Padarthadharmasangrahah serve us in out a 
vestigation, because it contains, as we said, no reading of the Siitras and to investigate the 
ye or non-theistic nature of the early Vaigesika system we would require a text coming 

ces (Gt eg int is Mga to Kanada as saul. a , 

‘ g the reading of the Vaigesikasiitras!? as found in the Vrttih 
of Candrananda with the reading given in the Vaigesikasutropaskarah of Sankara Misra, 
we find that . only are the readings of some Siitras different in the two texts, but also that 
ore text mentions Sutras which are absent in the other.¥2 This fact suggests that there were 
warigus pee of the text of the Vaisesikasiitras between the period of Gandrananda and | 
Sankara Misra. Sucha process of adding new Siitras or changing the reading of the Sutras 
is only to be expected even before the time of Candrananda. It is on the basis of such — 
unsure material that our investigation is carried out, and consequently the conclusions we 


are going to draw from the consideration of the intrinsic evidence will have to be strengthened 
" 4 ! e . 
by other means, such as extrinsic evidence. 
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Coming now to the consideration of the intrinsic evidence, the first thing that strikes 
us in the text is the fact that there is no mention of JSvara in any of the Siitras. Already this 
fact inclines one to think that in the philosophic system of the early Vaisesikas ISvara had 
no place. The non-mention of Igvara cannot be attributed to the terse nature of the Sitras; 
for they mention and enumerate in rather long lists the different categories, substances, 
qualities, actions, etc. and give us even in the Sitra-form a complete picture of the entire 
philosophic systems If Isvara had a place in the system it is only natural to suppose that 
He be mentioned somewhere, especially since we have to imagine that He would have been 
alloted an important place in the system. 

Secondly, we notice that there was another factor in the early Vaigesika system 
which made the assumption of ISvara impossible or at least superfluous, namely Adrstam. The 
early V aigesika ascribed to Adrstam certain phenomena, for which no natural explanation 
could be found. Thus, the movement of the gem towards the robber (VS V, 1, 15), the 
approach of the needle towards the loadstone (VS. V, 1, 15), the extraordinary movements 
of the earth, such as earthquake (VS. V, 2,2,), the extraordinary falling of rain (VS. V, 2,4), 
the ascent of the water or sap in the trees (VS. V, 2,8), the upward flaming of the fire, the 
horizontal blowing of the wind and the first movement of atoms and the Manas (VS. V, 
9.14), the exit of the Manas from the dead body, the entrance of the Manas in another body, 
the union of food and drink as well as the conjunctions in the formation of the embryo (VS. 
Vv, 2,19), extraordinary feelings of love (VS. VI, 2, 15-16)—all these phenomena, for which 
the early Vaisesika system could not assign a visible cause, were ascribed to the invisible 





causality of Adrstam, which was conceived as an impersonal, omnipotent, mysterious 
force; produced by the good as well as the bad deeds of the living beings, and controlling 
the destiny of the entire universe. Such a factor makes it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
[évara to have a place in the system. However unsatisfactory their explanation of the 
phenomena may sound to us, for the early Vaisesikas, who had a mechanistic conception 
of the universe, where every phenomena was accounted for by the movement of the already 
existing elements under the guidance of the Adrstam, such an explanation seems to have been 
satisfactory. Hence, they do not seem to have searched for an ulterior cause beyond the 
Adrstam until at a later stage, when the absolutely mechanical explanation through the 
power of the Adrstam was felt to be unsatisfactory. 

Thirdly, in the philosophic conception of the system, considered as a whole, there 
was no need of an Igvara. The atoms as well as the souls existed from all eternity!® and 
consequently they did not need to be produced or created. Their union at the period of 
creation (sargal) was brought about by mechanistic movements caused by the power of 
the Adrstam.™ The ethical functions of remuneration of deeds or the attainment of salvation 
(moksah) were fulfilled without any activity of Isvara through the automatic causality of 
Adrstam."4 Where the activity of an intelligence superior to the human intelligence was 
required the special powers of knowledge of the Rsis offered a satisfactory explanation.1® 
Thus, the system had given an explanation to those phenomena or facts. where I[évara’s 
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activity would be expected, with the help of other causes, especially the Adrstam, and thus 
there was no need of Iévara in the system.!° 

An analysis of the individual Sitras, which are theistically interpreted by the latet 
commentators, would go beyond the aims of this paper. 


Only a few gencral remarks May 
be made here. 


First of all the Sitras, which in the Vrttih of Candrananda have been given a theistic 
interpretation, are: VS. I, 1,3; II, 1,18-19; VI, 1, 1-4 and X, 21. Whether all these 
Sutras formed a part of the original text of the Vaisesikasitras of Kanada is a problem, which 
cannot be definitively solved with the materials we have now. 


It is not impossible that 
some are later additions. 


Secondly, assuming that these Sitras were part of the original Vaisesikasutra text 
of Kanada, there is still the question of their interpretation. One of the theistically inter- 
preted Sutras is, for example, VS. I, 1,3. The tad of this Sitra has been interpreted in 
sore than one way. While Candrananda interprets the tad as standing for Isvara, Sankara 
Misra mentions two interpretations of this tad, namely as standing for Isvara as well as for 
dharma. The other theistically interpreted Sitras can be understood as applicable to beings 
of superior powers of vision and knowledge, like the Yogins, whose existence and special 
powers of vision and knowledge have been admitted by the system. In VS. IX, 28, for 
example, we aMe told of the knowledge and vision of the Rsis and the Siddhas as caused by 
‘esi a . S Tk prc through means other than the means of the ordinary human 

of the object with the senses, or inference through the medium of a 
means of knowledge (lingam). The functions ascribed to Iévara in these Satras could be 
understood as applicable to these beings of superior intellectual powers. It is true that their 


applicatio d . ; ; ‘ 

ae Fe i re Isvara would be logically more satisfactory, but that is when we judge them 
stanc’point of the later Vaigesika system with a theistic doctrine. At the non-theistic 

stage of the system the a 


coe ecen a ane ii Paoty of these Sutras to the Yogins could be considered to have 
the fest ee ie res, wes Adrstam was considered a satisfactory cause to explain 
. € period of creation. 
eRe ee es Hag iiss justice has not been done to the investigation of this 
ial] © system; but on the other hand I think it unsafe to tread on unsure 
ccially because we are judging of the nature of the original Vaiéesikasiitras of 


ng a text I 
wae - which has come down to us from the hands of Candrananda, who was 
me . ‘ ; 
a centuries after Kanada, and who wrote after Pragastapada, in whose 
a had already assumed a place. 


hE es ; In such a situation let us see whether extrinsic 
ora : : : 5. Se 

3 ‘ € the conclusion we have drawn from the consideration of the intrin- 
sic evidence. 
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In addition to the intrinsic evid 


ence of the Vaigesikasitras we have also the testi- 
mony of authors of other schools which g 


o to confirm the conclusion arrived at by the analy- 
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sis of the intrinsic evidence. I have in mind espicially two authors : the unknown author 
of the Yuktidipika'’ and Sankara, the author of the Sarirakamimamsabhasyam, commonly 
called Brahmasttrabhasyam.18 The author of the Yuktidipika shows that Igvara cannot 
be considered as included in any of the six categories (padarthah), into which the Vaigesikas 
had classified the entire reality,!® and that consequently the Vaisgesika system of Kanada 
had no place for an Igvara. He states explicitly and endevaours to prove that, in the view 
of the Vaisesikasutrakara, there is no Isvara and that the doctrine of Igvara in the Vaisesika 
system is an invention (upajram) of the Pasupatas.2° As I am dealing with this passage of 
the Yuktidipika in another paper soon to be published, let me pass on immediately to the 
consideration of the passages found in Sankara. . 

In his Bhasyam to the Brahmasitras Sankara exposes and refutes the doctrine of 
the Vaisesikas that the atoms are the cause of the universe ( paramanuvadah).21 In his exposi- 
on of their doctrine we read : 

“Their explanation is as follows : The atoms indeed remain for a time without 
producing effects, possessing colour etc. according to their nature**, and spherical form. 
And thereafter preceaed by (i.e. set in motion by) Adrstam etc. and aided by conjunctions, they 
produce the totality of effects through stages of double-atoms (dvpanuka) etc. .23°° 

A little later we read in another exposition of their doctrine : 

‘And that doctrine (namely paramanuvadah) arises as follows: In ordinary life 
we observe that substances that have parts, such as cloth, etc., are produced by the substances 
like thread etc. with the help of conjunctions that follow them. On the basis of this general 
(obs ervation), we conclude that everything, in so far as it is composed of parts, is produced 
by such and such substances with the help of those very conjuctions that follow them 
That which lacks this distinction of parts and whole, is the atom which has reached the 
utmost diminution. And this entire universe (consisting) of mountains, oceans etc, is 
composed of parts. And since it is composed of parts, it has a beginning and an end. And 
since it is not possible that a product should come into being without a cause, it is the view 
of Kanada that the atoms are the cause of the universe. As the four elements called earth, 
water, fire and wind are observed to be composed of parts, four kinds of atoms are assumed.24 
And when, there being no possibility of a further division due to their having (already) 
reached the extremity of division, the perishing earth, etc. are split up as far as the atoms, 
then is the period of destruction ( pralayah). Later at the period of creation there arises in the 
wind-atoms a movement dependent upon the Adrstam. That movement brings into conjunction 
the atom which is its support (asrayah) with another atom.25 Thereupon comes into existence 
the wind (vayuh) through the stages of double-atoms (duyanukam) etc. In the same way 
(arises) fire, in the same way water, in the same way earth, in the very same way the body 
with the sense-organs. ‘hus, this entire universe comes into being out of atoms, and the 
colour (riijpam) etc., which are in the double-atoms come into being from the colour etc., 
that are in the atoms, on the same principle as in the case of thread and cloth.26 Such 
is the view of the followers of Kanada.’’2? 
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I have quoted the entire second passage here in spite of Its length, a é “se la 
us a complete and vivid picture of the Vaisesika conception o the guenniag wis a “a 9 4 
the universe—two phenomena, in connection with which Isvara 1S usually mention’ in 
later Vaisesika literature from the time of Prasastapada.** A consideration of nea passages 
of Sankara easily allows us to draw the following conclusions regarding the Vaisesika system 
as conceived by Kanada and his early followers : 

1. In their view the atoms of the four clements-— wind, fire, water and earth formed 
the material cause (updddnakdranam) of the universe. . 

2. The efficient cause (nimittakdranam) of the universe, namely that which causes 
the first movement of the atoms leading to the formation of double-atoms (diyanuka), triples 
atoms (tryanuka), etc., and thus finally to the formation of the entire product of the 
universe, is Adrstam. - 

3. Since through the material causality of the atoms and the cefhcient causality 7 
of the Adrstam the universe was, for the Vaisesikas, satisfactorily explained, there was no : 
need of an Iévara to explain the universe. The efficient causality of Adrstam was accepted ts 
by them to be automatic, and consequently it did not need another cause to explain its 
activity. | 

It is true that in the first passage?® Sankara mentions that the first movement in 
the atoms leading to the formation of products is caused by Adrstam, elc. (adrs{adt). George f 
Thibaut interprets this ddi to mean the activity of Iévara. In a footnote explaining this 
passage he remarks: ‘The inherent (material) cause of an atomic compound are the 

: 


constituent atoms, the non-inherent cause the conjunction of those atoms, the operative 
Causes the adrishta and the Lord’ 


Such an interpretation of the ddi as 
For if [Svara’s activity were really 
exphcitly even before Adrstam, si 
than that of the Adr3tam. 
activity”’ 


S activity which make them enter into conjunction.""9t 
implying the activity of ISvara seems to me unjustifiable. 
meant, one would have expected Isvara to be mentioned 
nce his role would have been considered more !mportant 
Furthermore, if the efficient cause included also the “Lord’s 
> as Thibaut interprets it, then the refutation of the Vaigesika theory by Sankara 
after his exposition of their doctrine, becomes unintelligible; for Sankara argues there aga 
the Vaisesikas that the Adrstam cannot be considered the efficient cause of the first motion , 
of the atoms, since it is non-intelligent (adr stasydcetanatvat).** If Isvara’s activity were included ’ 


as part of the efficient Cause of the first motion of the atoms, this argument of Sankara would 
not have any value. It is also to be noted that j 


of the first motion of 
mentions or refutes 





n the whole refutation of the Vaisesika doctrine 
the atoms at the time of the creation of the world32 Sankara nowhere 
the activity of Igvara, which he would have done, if with the word ddi 
he had understood the activity of Isvara. Finally, our view can be confirmed by the fact 
that in the second passage of Sankara, which we quoted before,®* the word ddi is left out 
and the entire movement at the time of the creation is ascribed to the Adrstam. 


ada was non-theistic follows also from another 


At the conclusion of his refutation of the Vaigesika doctrine of Para 
/ 


That the Vaigesika System of Kan 
remark of Sankara. 
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manuvada he observes ; “Thus on account of the stringing together of very weak arguments, 
on account of its contradiction with the sacred scripture (which teaches) that Isvara is the cause (of the 
universe) and since 1t was not accepted by the learned (teachers) like Manu, etc., who were 
well versed in the sacred scriptures, the greatest disregard should be shown to this doctrine 
of the origin (of the universe) from the atoms by those, who seek after spiritual welfare’? ,34 
Tere we have an additional testimony of Sankara to the fact that the early Vaisesika had 
not accepted Isvara as the cause of the universe. 

There is still another passage in Sankara’s Bhasyam to the Brahmasittras, which 
bears witness to the non-theistic Nature of the early Vaisesika system. After mentioning 
the views of a theistic school of Sankhya’> and of the Pasupatas,°®§ who both RE 
Igvara as solely the efficient cause of the universe,37 Sankara observes: ‘‘In the same way 


igesikas, etc., wth Ks Pome 1d ol 
some Vaisesikas, ; wee drficulty, following their own manner, explain that Ivara is 
the efficient cause (of the universe)??,38 


us to the following conclusions - 
1. It is only some (Kectt) Vaigesik 
The limiting 


An analysis of this remark of Sankara would lead 


as, who admitted Isvara as the efficient cause of 
the universe. adjective ‘‘some”’ points to the fact that there were other Vaigesi- 
kas, who did not accept igs doctrine of Igvara. We have to suppose that these some V aigeg 
kas deviated from the original doctrine of a system, according to which Isvara was not the 
cause of the universe. laithful to their original doctrine, those who did not follow this 
ieistic branch must MANE still maintained that Adrstam was the efficient cause of the universe. 

9, The expression of Sankara “with some difficulty” (Kathaficit) requires special 
attention."” pugs to the fact that the introduction of the doctrine of Igvara into the 
system as the efticient cause of the universe was not at all easy. Such a step had to be taken 
in spite of or against important tenets of the system. This difficulty can be easily understood. 
In a system, where every process of origin, maintenance and destruction was controlled 
by an automatically tiie omnipotent force called Adrstam, not only would the intro- 
duction of Igvara as efficient cause be superfluous, but even impossible, without making a 
fundamental change in the conception of Adrstam, which had assumed a very important 
role in the speculation of that period. That the introduction of Isvara into the system was 
difficult can also be seen from the fact that, during the period immediately following the 
‘ntroduction of the ISvara doctrine, the Vaisesika exponents found themselves faced with 
the problem of adjusting the role of Igvara and Adrstam, a problem that did not receive a 
satisfactory solution in the early stages, 

I have alluded in passing to the testimony of the author of the Yuktidipika and dealt 
at some length with the testimony of Sankara, both of which go to prove that the original 
Vaisgesika of Kanada had no place for Igvara in his system. ‘Their testimonies can be con- 
firmed by the testimony of an important Nyaya author, namely Uddyotakara, who lived 
most probably before Sankara."2 After refuting the view of the Sankhya that Pradhana 
is the efficient cause of the universe, Uddyotakara goes on to refute another school of thinkers, 
‘<who consider the atoms, directed by the Karman of the soul to be the (efficient) cause of the 
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. yn > oe ° * x a" = Es. . ‘ ine 
iverse’’.42 In my opinion, this is a school of Vaisesika, which followed the original ee 
universe’ ’. RE ther 

teri se i ! | 1an is here ano 
at t 3 ar material cause and the Adrstam(Karm: 
of the school, that the atoms are the 


expres ’ o 2B ) 4 


Uddyotakara with the doctrine of the Vaisesikas as exposed by nian rf ee 
these authors have the same school in view, namely the Vaisesika system. It z a “ nad 
of note that just as Sankara’s refutation of the Vaisesika doctrine is preceded by a re : ¥ ; 
of the Sankhya school, so also Uddyotakara’s refutation of the Vaisesika doctrine is precede 
by a refutation of the Sankhya doctrine.*# _ - _aaaeee 

Thus, the testimonies of three authors belonging to three different schools —Sankhya, 
Vedanta and Nyaya—lead to the same conclusion that the early Vaisesika system had of 
place for Isvara in its philosophic conception. As these authors are known to be ae 
other testimonies, we can consider them as reliable also in their testimony concerning the 
doctrine of Isvara of the early Vaisesika system. 


If] 


We have seen from the analysis of the intrinsic and extrinsic evidences that the 
early Vaisesikas had built up their philosophic system without any relation to Isvara. On 
the other hand, we said that some time afterwards, in any case at least from the time of 
Prasastapada, the doctrine of Tévara was given a place in the system. It would, therefore, 


: ° . ; 1 ; ont 
be interesting to try to trace the reasons that led to this important step in the developme1 
of the later Vaisesika system. 


answer to this problem 


h 


We have unfortunately no express testimonies, which would 


: : SR rar 7 ase ’ t 
» but the process of the introduction of Iévara into the system migh 
ave taken place in the following manner : 


It is probable, as Hermann Jacobi has suggested, that the early Vaisesika system is 
an offsh 


Py . 7“ 45 
oot from the school of materialism through the admission of eternal souls. 
Kanada 


must have given a definite and systematic form to this new br 
necessary additions and chan 


was only one step in the for 
that Kanada was neither aw 


anch by making the 
ges and composing in its final form the Vaisesikasiitras. This 
mation and development of the system, and it is but natural, 
are of, nor could give satisfactory solutions for, all the problems, 


e from the very nature of the system. Taking the doctrine of the 
elements from the mother-school of materialism and adding to it the doctrine of the existence 


of innumerable eternal souls, this school of Kanada must have sought to explain the processes 
of the universe in a mech 


anistic manner with the aid of Adrstam, which was held to be the 
cause that sets in motion 


the processes of creation and destruction of the universe. 
se of time, however, this explanation was felt to be unsatisfactory, most 
probably on account of the objections 


of the opponents, who pointed out that the Adrstam, 
under whose directing power the government of the entire universe was placed by the 
Vaisesikas, could not give a satisfactory explanation of the universe; for being unconscious 
(acetana), how could this Adrstam guide the processes of this universe, which, in spite of the 
existence of pain and evils, presupposed the guidance of an intelligent director (adhisthata) ? 


which arose in course of tim 


In cour 
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The Vaigesikas were thus compelled to seek 
intelligent cause, namely [gvara, without 

The adjustment of the roles of Wgvara and 
Satisfactory solution was then arrived 


a more satisfactory explanation by accepting an 
at the same time dispensing with the Adrstam. 
Adrstam was not easy at the beginning, but a 


at by making Isvara the director (adhisthata@) of Adrstam 
and thus of the entire world-process. 


In addition to this philosophic necessity tl 


1ere was another factor, whose influence 
in the introduction of ISvara into the Vaisesik 


a system cannot be underrated, namely the 
Already in the early centuries of the Christian 
aking definite shape and slowly but steadily coming 
into importance with their conception of a single God, worshipped mainly under the titles 
of Visnu and Siva.*® Apart from the popular religious movements there were also more or 
less developed philosophical systems, which had already included Isvara into their systems. 
Such was the case probably with Y oga, but more especially with the Pagupata system. As 
the author of the Yuktidipika tells us,’ it was probably under the influence of the Pasupatas, 
who had considered Isvara as the lord of all creatures (Pasupatih) directing the origin, main- 
tenance and destruction of the universe, that some Vaisesikas took the step of introducing 
ISvara into their system. The Pasupatas seem to have played a very significant role in the 
development of the doctrine of [gvara in the Indian philosophical systems, especially in the 
early stages. The appellation of **Pasupatam’? for the Vaiselika system and “*Pasupatas 
for the Vaigesikas,’* as well as the fact that most, if not all, the Vaisesikas were worship- 


pers of Siva” (=Pasupati)’® might confirm the view that the theism of the V aisesikas came 
through the influence of the Pasupatas, 


impact of the religious movements of the time. 
era, popular theistic movements were t 


The acceptance of [gvara in the system must have probably required the introduc- 
tion of some new Sutras, or at least new interpretation of some of the already existing ones, 
While the theistic Vaisesikas thus broke off from the original Vaisesika school, the other 
followers of the system remained faithful to their original non-theistic doctrine. But in 
course of time this non-theistic section must have become gradually smaller and smaller. 
They seem to have continued up to the time of Uddyotakara and Sankara, as we find 
references to them in their works,®° but then we hardly hear of them any more. It was 
the theistic branch of Vaisesika System that survived and later amalgamated itself with its 
sister school, namely Nyaya, to form the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, which became in course 
of time the leading protagonist of Indian philosophical theism. 


IV 





It may not be out of place, in this connexion, to enquire into the historical data 
concerning the question, whether Kanada, the author of the Vaisesikasiitras, was a believer 
in Igvara or not. It is true that, from the point of view of the history of the development 
of the doctrine of [Svara, the problem whether Kanada—as a person and hence not as the | 
founder of the Vaisesika philosophy—believed in Igvara or not, is of less importance than the | 
problem whether the philosophical system, of which he is said to be the founder, and whic | 
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exercised great influence on the development of later Indian philosophic thought, was 
theistic or non-theistic. The later development of the school and its influence on the other 
schools of Indian thought depended more on the doctrine that he embodied and exposed in 
his philosophical system than on his private attitude to Isvara. But still it is of interest to 
inquire into the traditions concerning the attitude of Kanada with regard to a personal 
God, especially since, as we have tried to show, there seems to have been no place in his. 
philosophic systern for an Ivara. 

The text of the Vaisesikasitras can tell us whether in his philosophical system Wvara ~ 
had a role to play or not. But it need not necessarily convey to us whether Kanada as a 
person was a believer in Igvara or not. As we said, Kanada nowhere makes explicit confession 
or reference to the ISvara in the Sitras. In many or most cases we can come to know the 
favourite deity of the author from the opening lines of the work. But ina Stitra-work, as is 
only to be expected from the nature of the work, we have not that means of deciding about 
the personal attitude of the author towards 
lines of homage to a deity. 





—-_| 
ag 


a particular deity, as it is not preceded by any 


o~ 2 


ieee at 


The non-mentioning of Igvara in the Vaisesikasttras, however, does not imply that ia 
Kanada was an atheist or non-orthodox or irreligious. 


In our modern conception of a 
religious man belief in a personal God, who is creator and preserver of the universe as well 
as retributor of our actions, seems to be absolutely necessary. But at the period of the 
formation of the philosophical systems, with which we are now dealing, belief in a personal 


‘ God was not the criterion for judging the religiosity or otherwise of a person or a system, , 
The acceptance of the author 


| ity of the Vedas was at that time considered more important 
from the point of view of religious orthodoxy than belief in Isvara. Kanada accepted the & 
authority of the Vedas in his Vaisesikasitras, and consequently his system conformed itself 


to the criterion of religious orthodoxy. The doctrine of a personal Igvara was a later deve- 


lopment in the philosophical thought brought about, as we said, mostly by the imapct of | 
religious movements. Judged by this 


10rm JSanada was an orthodox Hindu philosopher, 

The need for introducing Ifvara into the system, considered from the religious point of view, 

was probably not felt at that time, when beliefin a personal God had not yet taken that place 
in the religious a philosophic Speculation, which it took later on. 

Further, it is very Probable that Kanada believed in and worshipped a persona] 


God like Siva. ies ony Case there was a tradition in the school that he was a devotee of | 
Siva. ‘The tradition that he was instruc 





» but there was most probably a kern of truth behind it. There 
are other testimonies which go to confirm the tradition that Kanada-was a worshipper of 
Siva. The earliest historical testimony concerning the religious attitude of Kanada known 
to me so far, is that of P raSastapada, who in the concluding verse of this Padarthadharma- 


Y 7 ° 66 " 
sangrahah wes * “TI pay my obeisance to that Kanabhuk (=Kanada), who composed 
the Vaisesikasastram after having 


This testimony, coming from Pra 


: 
| 
| 
j 


pleased Mahesvara by an abundance of Yoga practices’’,52 
Sastapada, who, in all probability, was sufficiently informed 


—— 
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Of the older traditions of the school, should be considered to possess some historical worth. 
“his tradition has been further kept up in the school, as is seen from the testimonies of the 


ater commentators of the school such as Udayana,®® Bhattavadindra®* and Sankara 
Migrass. 


The main results of our Inquiry can be summed up as follows : Both the intrinsic 


4nd extrinsic evidences point to the fact, that the Vaigesika system, as conceived and for- 
Mulated by Kanada in the Vaisesikasiitras, did not have a place for Iévara. The doctrine 
of Igvara was introduced into the system at a later stage, chiefly through the influence of the 
religious movements especially of the Pasupatas. Although Kanada did not give a place 


for Igvara in his philosophical] System, the tradition of the school is th 


at he was a devotee of 
ISvara. 
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of the VS. (Cf. Appendix VI of Candrananda’s Vrttih to the VS, p. 150, 17). Most 
probably that work contained a reading of the VS. 

As the very title of his work “DaSsapadarthasastram”™ indicates, Candramati taught 
ten categories (padarthah), while the classical system of Kanada taught only six. It 
is to be noted that in the reading of the VS, as found in the Vaisesikasiitropaskarah of 
Sankara Misra, VSI, 1,4 enumerates these Padarthas, while in the Vrttih of Candra- 
nanda this Sitra is missing. Prasastapada, however, mentions these Padarthas 
cf, PDS: (a4) 20, 2-3. 

In this paper I follow the reading of the Vaiseskasiitras (abbrev. VS) Jambuvijayaji’s 
edition of Vaisesikasitra of Kanada with the Commentary of Candrananda. 
Another commentary on the VS by Bhattavadindra, called Vaisesikasttravyakhya, 
which accoring to A. Thakur, is but an abridged version of the author’s Kanadasutra- 
nibandhah, has been published by the Mithila Institute of Post-graduate Studies and 
Research in Sanskrit Learning, Dharbhanga (Cf. Recension in Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, Vol. 1X, (1959/1960), pp. 114-116). As it is anterior to the commen- 
tary of Sankara Misra, it deserves special interest, but unfortunately the text has not 
yet been accessible to me for consultation. 

Cf, Appendix IT in Muni Sri Jambuvijayaji’s edition of the Vaisesikasttras with the 
Vrttih of Candrananda, pp. 77-100. 

Cf. VS. 11,1,13; 11,1,17; 11,2,7; 11,2,13; I1I,2,5; 111,2,16; IV,1,1; 1V,1,5. 

GE VS. Vy 2.14 

MS. Vs 220: VI, 2. 19, 

VS. IT,1,18-19; VEE t <. oi, 

Thus I beg to disagree here from the view of G. Bhattacharyya in his ‘Studies in Nyaya 
Vaisesika Theism’’, that ‘‘the assumption of God is a metaphysical necessity’ of the 
system (Appendix—A : Is Kanada a Theist, p. 163). I find it also difficult to agree 
as his statement that “If we do not subscribe to the hypothesis that Kanada is a 
theist, there is no end of difficulties” (p. 163). No doubt, it would be, philosophically 
looked at, better and more satisfying to us to explain the carly Vaigesika system with 
the supposition of an Isvara, but that is from the viewpoint of the later development of 
the system, when the implications of the philosophical doctrines were better understood 
and the exponents became aware of the weakness of the system without an Isvara, 

. Further, Kanada’s non-mentioning of I$vara in the Vaigesikasiitras Cannot 
be attributed, as Bhattacharyya says, to the fact that “‘the Nydyasiitra of Gotama unam.~ 
biguously mentions God and the V i ika sh the same vi fundamental 
issues, because both the 1 Rod a: emia ‘ 

Parties belong to the same school. One merely supplements the 
other. As Gotama has Paid special attention to this problem, Kanada may pass it over 
assuming the conclusion of the sister-school, the Nyaya’”’ (Ibid. p. 162). Itis to be 
remembered firstly, that in the beginning stages, with which we are dealing, the two 
schools of Nyaya and Vaigesika independently pursued their aims, It was only later, 
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and th 


pact Gunaraina in his commentary on the Saddarsganasamuccayah tells us that the 
doctrines Of both the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas are practically the same (Cf. ed. of 
L. Sali; -p, 50, 16-19). Similarly Sankara Misra uses the expression samdanatantram 
While Speaking of the Nyaya (Cf. Vaisesikasiitropaskarah, pp. 120, 16; 177, 13; 355, 
ecw ale 9). But their statements are applicable to the system as it was during their time, 
PamMely in its combined form. We should not forget, that even after the process of 
amalgamation had started, there were differences between the two schools, as Hari- 
bhadrasar; points out in his Saddarsanasamuccayah, verse 59 (ed. L. Suali, p. 266, 
+) Hence a difference in their doctrines, especially in the earlier stages of the system, 
7 only to be expected. Secondly, the Isvara doctrine in the Nyayasitras themselves 
"© 4S much problematic as the Igvara doctrine in the early Vaisesika system, as D.H.H. 


Pigalle’ (Siceraan, Hifort weenotG@orr Effort in the Early Nyaya, (NS IV, 1, 19-21) 
has shown, 


at too eradually, that the two systems began to accept more and more each 
doctrines and thus came to form the combined Nyaya-Vaisesika system. In 


and hence Kanada could not so easily pass over Isvara in silence, relying 
on the doctrine of the sister-school. 

As regards the theism of the Vaigesikas, as testified to by Sankara in his 
Bhasyam to the Vedantasutras, to which G. Bhattacharyya refers on p. 163, para 3, 
we should bear in mind that, in addition to these references of Sankara to the theistic 
Vaisesikas, (Cf. Bhasyam to Sutras I, 1, 5; II, 2,37) we have other references in the 
very Same work, which show that this theistic school of Vaisesikas was but’ one branch 
of the Vaisesikas, who had taken in a new doctrine of Igvara into their System. For 
more details cf. the pages of this paper, where the extrinsic evidences are analysed. 
Yuktidipika is an old commentary by an unknown author to the Sankhyakarikas of 
Isvarakrsna written about 550 A.D. Cf. E. Frauwallner : Geschichte der indischen 
Philosophie, Vol. I, p. 287. 

The date of Sankara is very probably before or about 700 A.D. Cf. P. Hacker : Zur 
Geschichte und Beurteilung des Hinduismus, in : Orientalistische Literatur zeitung, Vol. 
09 (1964)>" Nr, 5/6, col. 285) 

Yuktidipika, p. 87, 14-23. 

Ibid. p. 87, 23 : tasmat siitrakaramate nastisvarah; Ibid : p. 88, 4-53; : dosasamvibhadgartham 
idam acdryasyanistam adhyadropyate, na tu matam asyaitat. evam kanaddandm isvaro’stit; 
pasupatopajriam etat. 

SBh.), p.. S17). 15345. 9: 

The term riipddi refers to the qualities colour (rijpam), taste (rasam), smell (gandhah) and 
touch (sparsah). Not all the elements possess all these qualities : earth ( prthivi) 
possesses all the four; water (dpah) possesses colour, taste and touch; fire (ejah) 
possesses colour and touch; and wind (vdyuh) possesses only touch. Cf. VS. IT, 1 ee 
SBh. p. 517-13-519, 1 t...d4 ca pascad adrstadipurahsarah sampogasacwas ca Santo 
dvyanukddikramena krtsnam karyajatam  arabhante. 
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24, Although ether (dkdafah) was accepted as a fifth element, it was considered to differ 





essentially from the other four elements. In contradistinction to the other elements, . 
ether was considered to be one (VS, IT, 1,18) and all-pervading. s 
25, - SB. p- 922, 6-7: tatah sargakdle ca vayaviyese anusv adrstapeksarn karmotpadyate. tal 4 
karma svasrayam anum anwantarena samyunakti....... : F 
26. The qualities of the cloth come into being from the qualities of the threads that +c 
are the cause of the cloth. | P 
27. SBh. p. 521, 10-522, 10, is 
28. PDS. p. 277, 27, 279, 4; Vyomavati, p. 297, 25-308, 7; Kiranavali, p. 319, 18: - 


352, 10, 

29, SBh. p. 517, 14-15, 

50, The Vedanta Satras of Badarayana with the commentary by Sankara, translated by 
George Thibaut, Part ae 382, Note 6. 

31. SBh. p. 523, 2-5, 

32. SBh. to siitras IT, 2, 12-17 (p. 521, 10-534, 9). It is true that Sankara mentions and 
refutes the Isvara doctrine ofsome Vaisesikas in his Bhasyam to Satra II, 2, 37, but it 
is In another context, where he refutes particularly the theory of those who consider 


Isvara as solely the directing cause of the universe : iddnim kevaladhisthatrisvaraka- 
ranavadah pratisidhyate, 


bo, 8h: p, 522, 6. 


1 2 ’ Sal aig 77 
245 0eSBh,| ip. 934, 7-9 tad evam asdrataratarkasamdrbdhatvad isvarakaranasrutiviruddhatvac 


SIRE amr ats Ca Sistair manvadibhiy aparigrhitatvad atyantam evdnapeksasmin paramanukara- 
navade karya Sreyarthibhir iti. 
35. SBh. p. 566, 14-15. 


‘ Sankara observes : ‘“‘Some following Sankhya and Yoga consider 
that Isvara is the dir 


con Cctor (adhisthata) of Pradhana and Purusa and solely the efficient 
cause (nimittaka 
different f aaranam) (of the universe); Pradhana, Purusa and Igvara are, they say, 
i nt from ; a 
7c Qtuey?? This passage bears witness to the fact that the Sankhya— 


at least one branch of th tet ar 
€ schoo] “rE f Sankara. 
36. SBh. p. 567, 1-9 ool—had taken a theistic trend at the time o 


. In the view of Say . 
Bf ankara, Ivara 1s not only the efficient cause (nimittakaranam), but also 
the material cause (upada 


TE, 287 nakaranam) of the universe. Cf. SBh. to Sutras 1,1,3-4; 


2 oma Te Om npcags tht Maiberibadayo'gi:kais hathoRcit svaprakriydnusteepanimitabiroped 
aay arte ” Eat some Vaisesikas had accepted Ivara as the efficient cause 2 

of CON 1S Stated by Sankara also in another place. Cf. SBh.p. 197, 7-8. 
Bo. Sete arn that there were eighteen schools of Vaisesika (Cf. H. Ui: The 
Vaisesika Hosophy, p. 8). Although we may not attach too much importance 
to the number 18, sti]] there seems to he: sufficient feasen to believe that there were | 
more than one Sehicel in the Vaisesika system. Thus, though theism was accepted by ; 
one school of Vaigesika (probably, by the greater part of the Vaigesika system) during 
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the time of Uddyotakara we know from his Nyayavarttikam (p. 946, 19ff.) that during 

his time there was non-theist school of Vaisesika. 

G. Thibaut does not seem to have paid attention to the special significance of 

the word Kathancit: for he translates this passage as follows: ‘“‘Similarly, the 

Vaisesikas and others also teach, according to their various systems, that the 

Lord is Somehow the operative cause of the world.”? (Cf. Vedanta Sitras, Part I, 

Dip 435); 

PraSastapada even after admitting the existence of Igvara as the cause of the origin 

and destruction of the universe seems to have been still under the influence of the old 

doctrine of Adrstam as the cause of the first movement of the atoms. Cf. PDS. 

p- 671, 13-19. 

The Nyayavarttikam of Uddyotakara was written about 650 A.D. Cf E. Frau- 

wallner : Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, Vol. Leh p.e22: 

Nyayavarttikam p- 946, 19 : ye paramaniin purusakarmadhisthitan jagatah Karanatvena 

varnayanti,. ... 

SBh. pp. 501, 1-516, 14 and Nyayavarttikam pp. 945, 15-946, 18. 

H. Jacobi : Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bei den Indern, p. 41. 

Cf. J. Gonda : Die Religionen Indiens, Vol. I, pp. 236 ff; Vol. II, pp. 115; 188. 

E. Lamotte : Histoire du Bouddhisme indien, pp. 431-438. 

Yuktidipika, p. 88,5 : evam kanadanadm isvaro’stiti pasupatopajtam etat. 

Cf. Gunaratna’s commentary to Saddarsanasamuccayah, p-).01,5.416-8: 

In his Saddarganasamuccayah Haribhadra mentions, at the beginning of his treatment 
of each system, the deity worshipped by its followers. Concerning the Vaigesikas he 
remarks that there is no difference in the matter of deity between the Vaisesikas and 
the Naiyayikas (verse 59, p. 266, 2-3). Earlier, while dealing with the Naiyayika 
doctrine, he had mentioned that in the view of Aksapada the deity is Siva, who is 
the cause of the creation and destruction of the universe. Cf. Saddarsanasamu- 
ccayah, verse 13, (p. 51, 11-12), 

Cf. the passages of Sankara and Uddyotakara, which I have mentioned in the analysis 
of the extrinsic evidence. 

Cf. Gunaratna’s commentary on the Saddarsganasamuccayah ((Ed. L. Suali) p. 266, 
7-8; H. Ui: The Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 6; A. Thakur : Bhattavadindra—the 
Vaisesika, p. 28. 

PDS: p. O98,: 1-2: 


Kiranavali, p. 30, 2-3; smaryate hi, kanado munih mahesvaraniyogaprasadavadhigamya sastram 


Pranitavan. i oe 
A. Thakur : Introduction, in Muni Sri Jambuvijayaji’s edition of the Vaisesika Sitras 


with the commentary of Candrananda, p. 10. } 
Vaisesikasutropaskarah, p. 18, 6-7 : srayate hisvarantyogaprasddavadhigamya kanado 


maharsith Sdadstram pranitavan iti, 
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THE THREE QUALITIES OF SANKHYA SYSTEM: 





a. 
By . 
- INIVERSITY OF DELHI 
Dr. Rasik Vinary Josui, UNIVERSITY . 
winiie: s unction of the three 
This paper presents the study of the nature, characteristic _ a sonstinu till 
qualities, viz., sattuva, rajas, lamas or the substantive entities recognised a 


. > Sankhya system. According to 
Prakrti. The qualities are technically called guna in the Sankhya sys 


| va ete. of the nature 
Vijhanabhiksu they are termed as guna because they oneal the paca iomcty recoil 
of threefold qualities which bring the Purusa in bondage.? The ‘alia ype ae wvaters, ; 
in Sankhya system is entirely different from the concept of guna ‘a | ie is conjunc 
the Sankhya system they are of the nature of substance (drauya) rd : 
and separation and they are of the nature of the lightness etc. ie and to oat 
The heterogeneous universe is produced out of homogencous prakrti < 


‘ aterial structure of the 
it returns. The whole Physical and psychical phenomena or the mate 
universe is created by the three 


Sattvaguna is the harmonizing a 


self for higher forces with the cent 
: in this state, 


isolating tende 
Struggle. It is 


a rakrti. The 
universal tendencies known as the gunas of prak1 troll; 
: ' ae — itrollin 
1d gravitating tendency which harmonizes by cor a 
: ‘iction and irritation 
fmoral and spiritual. ‘There is no friction and irritz ; 
re ol m ¢ , individuati an 
: 4 1S nduating ¢ 
It is full of tranquillity and peace. The rajoguna is the indivic ; i. 
. ime a sisting of se 
ney related to self. centering, self-predominating and _ consisting Peer 
r mn. 5 Cz around w 
the state of ahankara. In this state a false centre is created, sty he ca 
. . 9 © fe 
“comes a subject of constant friction and irritation. Inevitab y 
Bit ‘ritation increases passion 
imself and others. Friction causes irritation. Irritation 7 a“ H ial 
he revolves in the wheel of action and reaction, chang It is 
‘ ic mamnnteal endency. 
The tamoguna is the chaotic and disorganizing tend d ae 
. . : a wi. ; e at ~ 
submission to lower forces. In this state there is always dep 
athy and ignorance. ; f; e 
inss and stupefac- | 
Prakrti are of the nature of happiness, unhapp ith, forgive- 
: desty, contentment, faith, forgi 
udes uprightness, gentleness, modesty, 
TI ae I iness includes passions, 
illity and discrimination. The unhapp 


and res tlessness. 


routine and irregularity. 


confounding by perfect 
and torpor. It leads to ap 

The three gunas of 

tion. The happiness inc] 

ness, Compassion, tranqu 

agsressive activity, 

| ness. The stupefa 
if inertia and factors 











- ee: tye as ide, arrogance and greedi- . 

Jealousy, muschief, envy, blame, humiliation, pride, BnrOs ee fi 
= . e T 3 dé 

ction includes deceit, fear, infidelity, crookedness, ignorance, ; 
of obstruction.! 

Acarya Paficagikha 











attaches innumerable shapes to happiness such as pair” 
ght and forbearance. The unhappiness includes sorrow and gt oi 
while the delusion includes infatuation, laziness and sleep.? The melusion a these a 
shapes is based on the word adya in the aphorism of Sankhya (Prityapritivisadadyair gunan 
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anyonyam vaidharmyam). In this way the qualities are adapted to intellect and illumination, 
activity, and dullness or restraining agency in the form of obstruction to cover intellect and 
activity. 

The functional activity of these qualities, in connection with the method of their 
operation, 1s fourfold® : 

(i) The first kind ofactivity is anyonyabhibhavavriti. It means mutually over-powering. 
Each quality overpowers in its turn the other two and attains the fullness of its Own vrtti. 
Whenever a quality becomes more powerful, the remaining qualities naturally become ene 
When sativa is predominant, it overpowers rajas and lamas, pervades its Piherent nature 
of calmness in the form of happiness and attains the peaceful state. When rajas is dominating 
the frightful aspect appears. When tamas dominates, delusion and attachment take elaee’ 

(ii) Thesecond kind ofactivity is known as anyonyasryavrit?. It means inter-depen- 
dence of one upon another. Here the primary meaning of the word agraya in the sense of 
adhara is not accepted. ‘The secondary meaning in the sense of sahakari seems more Jae 
priate. In fact, each quality has to depend for its manifestation on the other two qualities 
For instance, the sativa depends on pravrtti and niyama, the effects of rajas and: tamas ae 
at the same time sativa helps the other quality throuh its own effect prakasa. This oronee 
«5 likewise applicable to rajas and tamas. Thus each quality takes the help of the ire: 
qualities for its activity. | 
(iii) The third kind of activity is anyonyajananavrtti. It means mutually producing 
the material structure of the universe. Here the word janana is not used in the sense of 
effect which did not exist before, otherwise we will fall in the trap of the asatkaryavadda of the 
logicians. Therefore, the word Janana Should be explained as parinama, in the sense of 
pradhana, where there as always equilibrium of the three qualities. It leads to tautology 
because there is no difference between asrayavrtti and Jananavriti. In both the cases wae 
quality has to depend on the remaining two. This objection may, however, be rejected by 
accepting two kinds of Parinama; first the sadrgaparinama and second the vi-adrsgaparinama 
connected with janana and asraya respectrively. ; 

(iv) The fourth kind of activity is known as anyonyamithunavrtti. It means mutual 
union like that of man and woman. This term has been explained by Vacaspati Misra in 
the Sankhya-tattvakaumudi as anyonyasrayavrtti or avindbhavavrtti. 

It is clearly stated in the Devibhagavatapurana that sattva, increased by the study 
of scriptures, leads to detachment. In this state, mind is completely established in righteous- 
ness and desires more and more of religious bent. At this time, there is no desire for the objects 
connected with rajas and tamas. Similarly when rajas is increased, it forces one to abandon 
the righteous path and religious duties. In this state the wordly prosperities and objects 
of pleasure increase. When tamas is increased, one does not admit the authority of the Vedas 
and scriptures. Malicious thought dominates due to anger and one desires to be unrestrained. 7 

In the state of profound repose, tamas, of the nature of dvarana or covering, is pre- 
dominant, because all the objects of the universe are covered. In the state of dream both rajas 
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In the same manner the three qualities of Sankhya system are mutually opposed to 
one another so far as their nature and characteristics are concerned, but jointly cooperate 
towards a single purpose. The antagonism does not preclude their acting together.*® 

It leads to another difficulty. The Sankhya system admits that all the existing 
objects (bhavapadartha) are of the nature of happiness, unhappiness and delusion. It does 
not seem possible that one object could become the cause of happiness, unhappiness and delusion 
simultaneously. Otherwise the soft touch and fragrance of the garland of flowcrs, the bes- 
mearing of sandal paste, and the biting of a snake will not cause happiness and unhappiness. 
On the other hand it is a universal experience that the different objects cause different experi- 
ences. ‘This question has been thoroughly discussed by Vacaspati Misra in Bhamati. He 
argues that when all the objects are of the nature of happiness, unhappinaess and delusion, 
the cold sandal paste should give pleasure even in winter because the paste does not cease to 
be paste in winter. A thorn—the cause of joy to a camel—should also give joy to human 


beings. Finally, he concluded that the objects such as sandal paste and thorn become the 
cause of happiness and unhappiness due to time and space.*? 





The mutually contradictory nature of the qualities agrees with the objects because 
they are mutually related with abhibhavya bhibhavaka-bhava-sambandha. It is illustrated 
by an example ofa beautiful young married woman who is the source of delight to her husband, 
pain and jealousy to co-wives and women who are not beautiful and stupefaction to a lustful 
man who is unable to get at her.22. It proves that all objects can produce, three sel{-contra- 
dictory results. The notion is supported by the followihg inference; ‘All the effects are of the 
nature of happiness, unhappiness and delusion, being the cause of happiness, unhappiness 
and delusion, like a woman.23 Here the logical reason ‘being the cause of happiness ete.’ 
moulds the impression of mind in the shape of happiness etc. It is an admitted fact that the 
object conveys its own shape to the impression of mind. All the particularised objects of the 
Lae ake Sonnected with one of te tanmdtras of the unparticularised five elements. In 
this way, we Cannot find any object in the universe, which does not become the cause of hap- 
piness, unhappiness and delusion. Even poison could be the cause of happiness to a patient 
in a particular disease and to an insect. 

_ Sankaracarya has described in the Vivekacadamani that rajas is endowed with the 
projecting power or viksepagakti of the nature of activity. The modifications of mind such 
as attachment and grief are produced by this power.?* Lust, anger, avarice, arrogance, ego, 


envy, and jealousy are the attributes of rajas. All the wordly tendencies are produced by 
these can, Therefore, rajas is the cause of bondage. 
The avaranagakti is the veilin 


g power of tamas. It makes the objects appear that 
they are not. 


The avaranagakti has four aspetcs : 


(i) Abhavana—the absence of right judgment. By this aspect one is led to acquire 
wrong knowledge, e. g. ‘Brahman does not exist’, or ‘the body is soul’. 


(ii) Viparitabhavana—contrary judgment. 


(111) Asambhavana—im possibility for the want of necessity of proof. 
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(iv) Vipratipatti—doubt of existence or non-existence. 

Ignorance, laziness, dullness, carelessness and stupidity are the attributes of tamas. 
One always feels sleepy and inactive like a piece of stone under the impulse of tamas.*° 

The traits of sativa are cheerfulness, self-realisation, supreme peace, contentment, 
and single pointed devotion to Paramatman.°® 

The three qualities are connected with intellect, mind and senses. 

The sattva leads to the spiritually balanced state of mind. It is concomittant with 
spiritual order. ‘The sattvika puruSa always remains in the adhyatmika state. The intellect 
perpetually makes him moral-conscious and spiritual-conscious. He always enjoys the 
strength of devotion and faith.*‘ 

The rajas is connected with the unbalanced state of mind. It is dominated by self- 
ego because mind is the principle of egoistic thinking and perception. It creates a false 
centre of aham and always strives with attachment and desires and slowly becomes weak 
and unsteady.?® 

The tamas represents the sensuality-engrossed state of mind. -The mind, led away 
by worldly objects, is always confused and the objects take it to the channel of 
infatuation.” 

In fact, mind is superior to senses and intellect is superior to mind. The lowest 
state 1S connected with the senses, the middle state with the mind and the highest state 
with the intellect.2° It is explained in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata that when mind 
sleeps, the impressions of the senses lead, when mind becomes active, it leads to selfish desires, 
when intellect helps to acquire the spiritually balanced state, it leads to cosmic love.?! 

It is explained also by a metaphorical description in the Mahabharata :®2 

‘The rapid current of life-river bears the world. The senses are croco- 
diles. The mind and its functional activity are the shores. Temptation and delu- 
sion are the grass. Lust and riches are the reptiles. The truth, falsehood and 
anger are the tirtha, surges and mire respectively. One can cross the river with 
the help of intellect. The uncleaned souls cannot cross it. 

It is note-worthy that in the highest state one becomes free from the evils of the 
lower state but at the same time is not deprived of the good in the lower state. It is illustra- 
ted by water falling into ocean which remains tranquil. Similarly, tranquil is that man in 
whose heart the desires enter and not the man who hankers after external objects with 
ereed.®? 

A human being can cultivate more and more of sativa by the moral and spiritual 
centre. ‘To achieve the highest degree of perfection and highest level of human develop- 
ment, one need not renounce and abandon the desires but one must purify the desires. 
The purification of desires is possible by the creation of a centre of cosmic love and universal 
good. The cosmic centre of love and good is extremely powerful and capable of merging 
all the worldly desires in itself. The abandoning of desires means abandoning of work, 
which is never acceptable to the Bhagavadgita.34 One is always impelled by the three 
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universal tendencies of nature to work. Thus, the Git& teaches us to live an active life 


and to indulge in work free from impurities and selfish desires. 

The vibrations of lust, passion and attachment bind the human mind. The sub- 
jugation of such lower desires is recommended and not of the higher desires such as faith 
and devotion which illumine the soul, and lead to sanctity of action and purity of thought. 
Only the lower desires dominated by selfish impulse have been completely condemned. 
When one surpasses lower forces and the mind is tuned to higher forces, there is no lust 


and passion; the absence of which means the absence of rajas and tamas, and increase 


of sattva where tranquileity, serenity, peace and bliss dominate. It has been distinctly 


emphasised in the Gita that the sensually-engrossed mind can never attain to the state of 
abstract meditation,35 
According to the Patafijala Yogasitra the three qualities are of the nature of prakasa, 


Kriya and sthiti.%¢ They are invariably in equilibrium in Pradhana. ‘The term pradhana 
or prakrti denotes the qualities, 


made or by which the universe i 
qualities is called pradhana.?3 


because pradhana means ‘in which the effects are specially 
s put forth.’37 Or, the state of mutual equilibrium of the 
ae The creation takes place by the dis-equilibrium of qualities 
in angangibhava relation i.e. when there is a sattvika effect the sattva guna is angin or pra- 
dhana, and the rajoguna and the tamoguna become subordinates. ‘The mixed activity of 
the qualities produces tulyajatiya and atulyajatiya effects. In realation to a sattvika effect, 
une sattvaguna is tulyajatiya and the other gunas are atulyajatiya. The tulyajatiya is the 
upadanakarana and the atulyajatiya is the pa naenilenrars, For the creation of supernatural 
divine body, the Sativa is dominant and the other qualities are accessory. Tor the creation 
eu butian beings, the rajas is dominant and for the animal creation the ‘amas is dominant. 


Thus, t iti —. 
> tWO qualities are always present in a subtle form at the time of creation.®® 
In fact, the qualities 


at the time of ieee cannot have a relation of cc rieepmalamptigene or pone ae 
of any one of these i where they are in the state of Equauibran,” The pr a m ns 

does not accept eo ‘Hes In pradhana is an absolute impossibility. The Advaita edanta 
Pane tualities of Sankhya as devoid of their special characteristics. The 
lways revealed by their respective effects. Therefore, in the state 


state of prakrti (avyaktay uae are of the nature of evolution (parinama). ae ee 
astha) there is no mutual conjunction because they are established 
in their pure form and this is known as sadrSaparinama.*? In the state of creation, instead 
Wilaval may Be = =a S produce simply vikara. ‘This is the visadrgaparinama. ‘The 
Tin ee ut the parinama cannot be a vikara.43 7 

ee tice ee ee nae note clearly evinces that sativa contains the principle of perfect 

4 et ba us, the! Grinetplevof an evatiescent organization and the tamas 
oa = ree we primeciple of disorganization. The sattvika man is always God-centred, the 
rajasika is self-centered and the tamasika is uncentered. Therefore, we may conclude 
ge atiha isthe morally and Spiritually balanced state of mind, the rajas is the unbalanced 


a 4 ee ee “ee 


+ 


io ean, 
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mental state, and tamas is a sensuality-engrossed state of mind. The mood and character 


vary according to the prominent character of a particular quality and one can cultivate any 
one of these qualities by his thought, action and way of living. 
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VIRASAIVA LITERATURE DURING THE VIJAYANAGARA 
EMPIRE. [A. D. 1400-1800] 


By 
Dr. G. MarurasippiAu, Mysore 


Ever since the pre-Vedic or Vedic times man’s endeavour for quest after truth and 
his struggle for emancipation has resulted in a plethora of religions and philosophies. | Dock 
rines, principles of philosophies, are now codified and again are modified. Virasaivism 
is one among them. Whatever the traditional or orthodox view,! the rational view is that 


its roots are found in the Vedas and the Sankhya-Yoga system. Virasaivism reserves 
the right of repudiatin 


§ even Vedic tenets, unwholesome to its rationale. ‘Though an 
off-shoot of Saivism its dynamic rationale and its mysterious mysticism tended its indepen- 
dent growth. Found and fortified well it had a fillip and momentum at the hands of Basa- 
vadi and Tontadarya. After this redeeming feature ViraSaivism never perishes buy 
flourished in Karnatak as one of the major systems of philosophy. Glory visited Virol 
during the golden age of the Vijayanagara Empire also. Even during the post-V ijayanagara 
Period it continued as a major force, with some unfortunate unity in diversity. Ancient 


oe 7 
and modern scholars and saints from within? and without? have rendered yeoman’s service 
to its literature and philosophy. 


Praudhadevaraya II (A.D. 1419-46) stands as an outstanding king to help geen 
of all the religions. His minister Lakkanna Dandega composed ‘Sivatattvacintamanl pS 
which we find an exhaustive exposition of doctrines, tenets and rites by way of salutation 
to all the ‘Saranas’, Another minister of the same king called Jakkanna found a technical 
work called ‘“Ekottara-Satasthala” describing the hundred and one stages of philosophical 
elevation. Jakkanna’s teacher ‘Kumara-Bankanitha and his associate Mahalingadeva 
brought to light many works on Vacanas and the six stages of sure success, (Satsthalas) 
for emancipation. Guru Basava’s seven classics (Saptakavyas) and his composition on the 
hundred and one Viraktas (True saints of the past), Chamarasa’s Prabhulingalila,’ Mogge 
Mayideva’s—Satakatraya’, Kallumathada Prabhu’s ‘Lingalilavilasa’, Yemme Basava’s 
‘Kalajfiana’ are some of the outstanding high-lights on Viragaivism, during Devaraya II. 
Virupaksa4 


another king of Vijayanagar invited and honoured Tontada Siddkalinga in 
mee eco osu allinues (Grom 14th 4o16th A, C.) of this kingdom helped promofien 
of ViraSaivism and honoured its Saints and 


scholars recognising them as their preceptors. 
al, focus their attention on one of the important 
group or the Tontadarya-group. Though they® look like repeti- 
are creative and constructive in their own sphere. 


All the works, whether poetic or philosophic 
redeemers of the Basava- 


tions or imitations they 
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Greatness of a philosophical unit (community) depends much on how its preachings 
are practised by its votaries and not by the bulk of wealth, political influence or even literary 
production. ‘The solidarity based on integrity is the acid test. ViraSaivism before Vijaya- 
nagaram was relieved of its drawbacks by Basava and Tontadarya eras. On and on it 
marched after rejuvenation. Its metaphysics was fortified by (1) the Nilakantha Bhasya 
(before the 14th cent. A.C.) (2) Srikarabhasya of Sripati (11th Cent A.Q.) (3) Siddhantagik- 
hamani of Sivayogi Sivacarya. The Vedic and Agamic sources, of course, are implied. 
Works like Sivadvaitamanjari of Svaprabhananda and Anubhavasttri of Mogge Mayideva 
(A. C. 1440). Viragaivananda-candrika of Maritontadarya (16th Cent A. C.) and Basa- 
varajiyam of Palkurika Somanatha are fit to be added as some of the important Sanskrit 
works of authority and originality. 

To these we can add a good lot of works by eminent writers in and outside the Vira- 
éqgiva community. The impact of Vacana-sastra, obviously rendered every thing else as 
dim and shifted the stamp of authority to Vacanas setting aside the earlier authorities.6 

Status quo continues about the history of Viragaivism during the post-Vijayanagara 
period (16th to 2Jth cluturies A.C.) Its religious practices were influenced by traditional 
and political forces. Two divergent lines are discernible. One Eoyane to affect the Vedic 
school in rituals and ceremonials and the other abiding by the rationale of the spirit of the 
Vacanas. This religion spread over Keladi, Mysore, Coorg, but without prejudice to 
doctrinal fundamentals it continued unfortunately as a rival to Vedic Schools. 

The grand heritage of this system established by pre-Vijayapuri saints and scholars 
was transplanted to Keladi, Mysore, Coorg, Svadi, Bilagi (Shimoga Dist.) and other units 
of political importance. These units were ruled by vassal kings (pallegars) to kings of 
Vijayanagar. They became independent after the fall of the Vijayanagar Empire but 
continued on the same cultural and political lines of their mother institution. Keladi, 
Mysore, Coorg, Anegondi, etc. helped the Viragaivas who in turn helped growth of these 
powers. Art, Literature, Music etc. developed with philosophy. 

“‘T ingayetism was the state religion of the early Wodeyars of Mysore and Ummattur 
from 1399-1640 and of the Nayakas of Keladi from 1550-1763 A.C. ‘Their principal Matha 
in the Mysore country is at Chitaldrug.”’ 

‘“Wiragaivas were an influential religious sect in the kingdom,’”’ “In the mediaeval 
period, the state sometimes encroached upon the private life of citizens. The kings (of 
Ikkeri) controlled and patronised Mathas, not because they wanted to be the eclesiastic 
heads but only to maintain the social solidarity of the kingdom. 

Tirumalabhatta under Venkatappa Naik translated into Kannada ‘Sivagita’ 
(Sanskrit). He caused composition of works like Sivastapadi, Tantrasara, based on Saiva- 
gamas. Most important among others is the great encyclopaedic work called ‘“‘Sivatattva- 
ratnakara’”’ (A.C. 1698-1715) by Basavappa Nayaka, the adopted son of Rani Channammaiji. 
This monumental quasi-historical work comprises of 108 sections and continues epic grandeur. 
It gives the quintessence of all Indian Arts and Sciences with special referene to Virasaiva 
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morals, religion and philosophy. This valuable and voluminous work affords much scope 
for higher research in various aspects of Indological studies also. 


A minister of Basavappa 
Nayaka II called ‘‘Sadaksari’”’ has written a chronicle called 


*ViraSaivadharma Siromani”’ 
therein trying to make Basavappa Nayaka the natural son of Somasckharanayaka. It is 
this Nayaka that caused composition of the famous Sanskrit. work “Virasaivananda Cand- 
rika by Maritentadarya; an original thinker and delightful writer of high reputation. 
Nirvanaiah; the minister of Somaéekhara Nayaka II wrote a Sivapijividhi. All the 
foregoing facts go to prove how the Nayakas of Ikkeri stood steadfast Viragaivism and held 
its flag fly high in the sky.® 

About the Wodeyars of Mysore mention may be made of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
an author and a patron in this direction during the 19th century A. D. 


He is spoken ofasa 
Viragaiva.l° We cannot Say. 


Poetry and Philosophy usually flourish inextricably till the 19th century A.C. and 
it 1s Only during the 20th century A. D. that critic 


al and comparative views as such had 
independent existence also. 


We can mention the names of Sarv 


ajfia, Sadaksari, Sappanna and Sampadane- 
karas on the one side and the huge list of mo 


dern writers of all grades in various languages. 
Sarvajfia justifies his name by the shake he gave to the entire country and by the 


vigorous reformation he brought about through his simple but forcible triplets. He 
exposes the loopholes at all levels of all the societies a 


worship and philosophy of the 12 cent. A.D. R 
Sappanna’s sugar- 


Mayideva, Nijag 
remind us of Ve 
(Tamil). 


nd reiterates the standard morals, 
ajaSekhara is entertaining and also instructive. 
coated pills are reminding us of his illustrious predecessors Sarvajnia, Mogge 
nna etc. Muppina Sddakéari falls in line with these. These saint singers 
mana (Telugu), Namadeva and Tukarama (Marathi) and the Nayamars 


; The vast Viragaiva literature in between the 16th and 20th centuries A.C. is recast 
= reconstructed in the form of Puranas, Campis, Vacanas, Nandyas, Kavyas (Vilasas) 
atakas, Ragales, Tikas, Psalms, Prayers and Caritas. Though repetitive they are all 


S eye - . R i | aes 
ubscribing to maintain the sublime moral and philosophical puritanism of the Viragaivas. 
Change in the spirit of th 


€ age is reflected also in the poetic depths of authors, in Sanskrit 
Kannada and English. 
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Status quo continued. 
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Sto Mama faa, sain-fazafaaiaa 


Ter ert aT Ow aE fatter sitar ok WT faster satt faferce afer) dam Fa 
‘grave’ ara feat ot aac 2) at at ora: anea aa = Al aTaread: ZaaTel 2 aie saw fou 
ge alaaal faarcat + arrest & ary TART Fe ATSraar Ai a Zz, aay area era ada saa 
0 TT Sat ht ATC SAT Oa aa B alae ares aeaT = | Aa aaa Tae ST aaa aT areata 
ara aA arfET | 

atenreard: fast a az Te Fe TRAE Tes THT TATE HT aT ATRAT AT TATEATA 
S78 odie softener & At ea! fan afanae Hered a AT ae wa wHe gar z fH wa 


star war gait ower 2th arch aeqat area ar earch ger at Bl et foray every & set SY 


ae Ga at atta er & afore, aed sa-caara At 1 fee wea, ae, cari, aerava, frat 
itt yey cents dt aera A wae ua saat £1 somfaas Hoa go an-afataraare Fae 
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se eal RR GG afar at areata Pre & aes H edt aT Aer it atte eae et BT TATA 
Sf OT arta agar —"S ace | Fait aegol efezai a Aor FT fol wee are S, wie fea 
Sa eto & fir erat as at wer fr at arae 21 fax faa saa & feo a are art fea aT 
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Sepa eh Eee orate at Gt aves are a aver ada we AS Gey qe EH aTeT aT TART 
elt ATS raat arta waits ody # UT (ara) a arco sree stat aves eatl-aearr searte aia 
Gal a1 arfeat area gor ht sad aa wet a ay Sag H at ga wr ?”" sq wofaral  ATATR 
THT ot ear ger arora H 8 @ OT aera & faa eo al wet & 21 faa coat FH ge arated 
wT el TAT wT AF quia a Bait sir atin ex = wa, 7a ar le esau eqee THE ATCT SI 
sareem & fq mata ar et om gat wor fort at aaa 2 sant anust afahat & Had fh 
oF safer see, evel, eu, a sftcara & Gt aay Heqaea B at aR fea ga averie a 


“@ aPamar ! 
Fr oat 2a orrereres at orrt Sar B, TT HAG a Se GAT J 1” AA A DEH TA HT HAT AA 


To Sarre aT et Ia ea aR gear 

qa of a % fF ad sofas 
ATH-AMT ATX sat Stat Sty are 
Tet AAAT BT TSR wee fear aay 
Ae Sa Te, St aereet = diets sa 


wilt at aa atfe ar ugan aq feqer at a va 
eh i ae apre aid? @1 HosHafge FH UH AeA A 
é—S an, fat dies sare & aad aar arama 
alt are dat are-xfeat at aredi WH yfaofea 3, dare 
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aart at qe wea H feu ages ate adl Ji WAS Ss AT AMATI TAAKT TEN Het Zz, a fH 
TUT A AL BT ATT Set EV" weta ae ert Se ofa me Ta Sa Tat A AT eT 
aa aie Hey HT Aa THE ST ATE orang safaqae aaa Heat H ATA AHA AE ATE 
sft & ara dare eat 2 cade WTera H A are SA aaa AT weafas Tea ET WIA TET TA 
faaan fears fea oe arenfas sare aif oareafag ar FH areT st Ta-Tas KEE 
Faire Bh een aA i A aT at er arf rer Pea e | ema Ht TEA 
at vata H rfa FS sq yart wel Tat e— “a ea ae Tea a MT Aa SsaaTq” aaft Ea WeAT- 
crreeey arr ae STATE PAT ATCA HT ATTRA AT TAHT ater SRST AT gaat ae HES 
ae Be qEy TASS SATA Al S, TATA SATS AMT AT HATTA HaHTR A ae AT ahaa sat s fH slag HAT, 
sata, Hee FATS H HILT ATTT HT ASFA ATT AMAT GU ATCA-ATT aT Waa HAS IX fare HVAT 
ae ard az: ay eqee at adit 2 fe die sitar H ge Soltcag eater 8 fie ager amet Gaia Te fea 
aay aca Ia Tea ST IST AST, AT: SA aaa A ag at Hat J aar F fou 
faqad €t STAT z, ait Saifer aca TAA Fl Brava Ht ‘A arcat a Aglaafaeatl ararar- 
qENaA, Fat ATASITA TCA AT ATT FT ATT VHT A Gad 7 Tad, aa qcardisdl fraded’* gaara 
cenmeperrsaee GRRE Bat Teer TR saaehen Slat BT Sanaa et afad att sl sal THK 
aqarcore A aft gat AAT aT araw aataT Fae eI Sad aaaets AIR AAAT HT Alas ATE AAT 
a faa Fae A rae Tet els Tasca A ACL aT fae we rrr BA aTS Sara faa H fara 
qae at %, 04 Tar F ATH, ATTA BT Vase area feat &1 set safaae H A al UT Hel 
aeIsHUSATISTASAT:” Seals TAT S AT Soa ara HT At gfe Sth 1 Sa THT Gaal aT aa 
sot CHAT GEST HAG BA ATE AY aaa we B ass ear 2 fh afte F antes ara A wea aie 
eaaa. AAT F AA at stadt & fafa gxq—aarara, fara, war, arf, itz ea ait B qz HX 
aan Ud HA —HEUSM CE S, GA AAT TF, HIT TA fase Hea | E sraa-afeh F ante aaa Fai 
ay fra HT TRTFAIT TACT THAT TAT SAT HTT AeA oT A AT 
gaa farat & SIs H Saas HT AT CaS WHA Hat aTaT «B1 Gat eA rea A at 
ae an é, ATaCaT aA FT Silat HSA Sea aTaH He Gea HAT AAA ATA HT eaAT-- Waa fears araHrS 
feat =| safaaal ait at alfa arses aert HT Sitaa at canta A aaa 21 ‘asa’ Ua 
coreg areal, STAT et ate! Aea-weaT aT aera fafa gra ws aa afer or aT aAEAT H Teas 
& arate qe TIAA-GaA BT TAH aa Sa Tae 2— ar fafaaesareraiaafaearagen: | aA 
aica-arhcant al Teel St Tia Sa THe A—‘Seaaarhratarisaara Tareas sal | AeT H FAL TA 
aea ‘acaanrag F atfe H aa at H gaat Heat J—fafat Gaal Tad WK aaTaea_ | Wad 
ad areat HAH: MATA Tt A feafaae Seared V aafit ea F aA Gea St H HTT WAT 
% saat geo ael ea ater, aarfs Cand & ater at Sawa afte atc afan ere ait s1 ara 
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ay gar aa £1 atatica sitet 8 Grex aes, wa, ca cera efea-fagat ara at ae alas gai 
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fafaarz, faaraee ST FT AS Ta Sf TAT TUK, Skea, wa gearfe faa H Gey, Wa, safa, AT, 
fa at scarf oui at aaa # arda ax Seat Fak eet Neva Wer fears gear 81 aed ae Bf 
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VITANDA OR WRANGLING 
By 
Dr. JATILCOOMAR MOOKERJEE, DARJEELING 


The third variety of Katha (or discourse) is Vitandd or Wrangling. Jalpa or disputation 
assumes this form of debate when the intention of the opponent is to overthrow a particular 
thesis regardless of its validity. In its result it is purely negative and destructive since it 
does not care to establish the validity of the contrary position. In jalpa two parties, propo- 
nent and opponent, undertake a discussion advocating two distinct propositions, obviously 
contrary to each other, in respect of the self-same subject. One party condemns the other 
and seeks to establish his thesis as the acceptable one. ‘The means adopted in this debate 
are the various proofs, the process of the reductio ad absurdum, quibbling and_ unfair rejoinders. 
By it the arguer deliberately seeks to attain triumph in a debate even at the cost of truth and 
justice. In other words it is solely and wholly directed to secure victory in a debate bring- 
ing material gain or reputation as a successful debater. Vitanda@ or wrangling is also a dis- 
cussion between two parties, proponent and opponent, with regard to a particular propo- 
sition put forward by the proponent as his thesis. ‘The opponent employs all his logical 
acumen to expose the untenability of the proponent’s position and quite unlike Zalpa does 
not propound any theorem of his own running counter to the position he refutes. The 
modus operandi as well as the purpose of this debate is, however, the same. Aksapada accor- 
dingly defines Vitanda@ as disputation or Jalpa when it does not lead to or deliberately shirks 
the establishment of a proposition.! And this is the only circumstance that distinguishes 
one from the other. The definition js also a pointer to another feature of Falpa which starts 
with two contrary positions centring round two contrary predicates as subsisting in the same 
substratum, and culminates in establishing one against the other and making the council 
accept its validity. 

Vitanda or wrangling, therefore, is a species of debate where the wrangler behaves 
to all intents, like a philosophical free lance, who does not lose anything since he has no posi- 
tion and no stake, and who believes in attack for its own sake. The wrangler, in other words, 
simply delights in overthrowing a proposition posited by the proponent without caring to 
establish any other proposition as his own standpoint. It may, however, be pointed out that 
if a wrangler does not establish what he holds but demolishes the viewpoint of the other person 
by refutation of all his logic, wrangling had better be defined as a disputation bereft of any 
counter-position, instead of the establishment of a counter-position? and the definition owing 
to economy of words and concepts has of course the merit of simplicity. T he rationale of 
this amendment, however, is that since there is no m2:ntenance of the wrangler’s Own view, 
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it may be concluded that he has no view of his own. Unless an attempt is made by a person 
to establish a certain proposition, he cannot be credited to possess a view or a position of his 
own. The Buddhist nihilists may be branded veritable wranglers who advocate the doctrine 
of void, that is nothingness, and have nothing to put forward as their own. According to this 
brand of nihilism, therefore, the definition should better be stated as a mere disputation of a 
position without any counterposition, and it is simpler than the definition as proposed by 
Aksapada as disputation of a thesis without establishment of the antithesis. Aksapada’s 
insertion of ‘establishment’ obviously with the help of the various proofs involves unnecessary 
multiplicity of assumptions. | 

But Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati oppose such an idea and maintain that 

the ame ndment proposed is pointless, since wrangling, ifit be conceded to bea species of debate 
cannot be bereft of a position forced by logical implication. In other words, the wrangler 
must always have a position of his own as against what he attacks and seeks to overthrow as 
a mat ter of logical necessity. Wrangling, therefore, is a debate whichpresupposes a definite 
standpoint o f the wrangler. The wrangler, however, does not establish it by means of the logical 
processes set forth in the Nyaya literature. He may think that his purpose is served and his 
point of view is understood when the opponent’s position stands condemned. Vatsyayana 
has been alive to this exigency and in his circumspection to defend the Nyaya position speaks of 
the criticism, i. e. the actual words of the sentence employed by the wrangler to demolish the 
proponent’s position as embodying his (wrangler’s) thesis. And this implied assertion of 
Vatsyayana that the wrangler has a thesis, though unformulated, is rather metaphorical than 
literal. The wrangler, unlike the second party in disputation, does not propound a thesis 
of his own in so many words. But, as a purely negative attitude is unthinkable, it follows by 
implication that his denial of the first thesis involves the tacit admission of the counterthesis 
as his own standpoint. However much the wrangler may protest, the implication cannot be 
Set aside aS an unwarranted imputation. The Nydya definition of Vitanda lays stress upon 
the absence of the assertion of a position. Though by implication a position can be attributed 
to the wrangler with justification, his deliberate reticence is the characteristic feature which 
marks it off from the second variety of debate, viz., jalpa or disputation. It seems, therefore, 
meet and proper to state that in wrangling there is no advocacy of the wrangler’s own view and 
any attempt at curtailing the definition either on ground of economy or of logic is to credit it 
with a virtue which it does not possess. 

It may not be out of place to mention here some of the reflections of the Naiyayika 
with regard to the raison d étre of this form of debate. ‘Motive’ or ‘drive’ is one of the important 
categories in Nyaya literature and the Natyayika defines it as a conation which moves one to 
act. It may be either the desire for possession of an advantage or rejection of a disadvantage. 
Anything whatsoever that prompts one to activity is called a ‘motive’ and the Naiyayika main- 
tains in this connection that it bears upon all living beings, all actions and all sciences.4 By 
drawing attention to this spring of volition Vatsyayana concludes that motiveless or purpose- 
less actions are psychologically impossible and logically untenable, unless they are of the nature 
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of purely reflex or automatic actions. It may be incidentally pointed out that the Nyaya 
concept of motive as a psychological drive compares favourably with Aristotle’s conception 
of final cause in which the result intended to be achieved acts as the motive force towards the 
line of action adopted by a sagacious man. 
The Buddhist nihilist has his moorings in the ontology of void, the logical outcome of 
his honest scepticism. He, accordingly, joins issue with the Naiyayika and other realists é 
hoc genus omni by denying that an argument purely negative in character and devoid of a 
positive implication is purposeless logomachy. ‘The assumption of the professional logician, 
that by the law of Excluded Middle if a position is untenable or untrue its Opposite must be 
acceptable, is not absolutely binding. The Buddhist nihilist, on the contrary, maintains that 
logical assertions or negations spring from certain unproved postulates which, however, do 
not stand the scrutiny of logical test, formally accepted as legal tender in logic. And since 
the Buddhist is not formally committed to any ontological position, he formulates wrangling 
as mere Condemnation of any position proposed by the proponent without putting forward 
any proposition as his conclusion. The wrangler simply overthrows the proponent's position, 
and since he has no motive to establish any proposition as his own, his behaviour amounts to 
a purposeless endeavour according to the logician. The contention that the overthrow of 
the proponent’s position constitutes the wrangler’s motive is also an unacceptable rejoinder 
to the nihilist. But after all is said and done destruction of the opponent’s standpoint seems 
after all necessary for self-protection i. e., for the defence of a position which the wrangler 
Sponsors. And when there is no such thing which can be upheld as the wrangler’s view, 
pees to such a process appears motiveless or idle pastime of a captious person. The 
nthilist’s defence is that his role is to show the self-contradiction in the opponent’s argument 
and this serves as a corrective of the naiveté of the opponent. To dub such action as purposeless 
on the score of the lack of a conclusion is wide of the mark. 
SNS alae ei subjects this view to a serious examination and shows that it Is cons 
af eh ews na -refuting. Although the Buddhist does not believe tn the absolute vee 
oe a he a propounded by the professional academic logic, yet he makes ie 
figiaia Wee ie on evant the logical pallacies of the arguments ot the professional uy ul- 
Af Pa INK: ie y poses to strike the attitude a an innocent enquirer like Socrates. Dut 
Tee te hy Sy of the truth of his Cisenvery that all traditional modes of reason- 
HP oatel af ach deg aa seli-contradiction. We know mocrates had definite philosophical posi- 
ae oe pice oi wat endeavoured to establish his bellets by a. strong line of argument. 
: ilist does never believe in the ontological reality of anything. All con- 
ceptual thought is dismissed by him as idols of superstition. At any rate he does not profess 
‘y: bike: vie pace The objection of the Naiyayika and other philosophers, who 
BOP ie Elite ontological position, to this attitude of pure negativism 1s based upon a 
psychology. If one has no belief of his own and holds every assertion to be 
ou ae he cannot be at peace with himself for eternity. Scepticism is doubt zn excelsis, and 
doubt is an undesirable state of the mind, which is insistent upon its removal. To live in 
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perpetual doubt is a logical and psychological impossibility. Doubt may be the starting point 
of a philosophical enquiry, as with Descartes, but not its culmination. When the Buddhist 
nihilist professes univeral scepticism, he pretends to derive satisfaction from this unrelieved 
doubt which, acording to him, is unresolvable. A doubt with the conviction that it is unresol- 
vable ends in a positive thesis. As Descartes showed and previous to him Udayana set forth 
the position that doubt presupposes certitude, one is sure that one is doubting. So unrelieved 
doubt without any belief involves a contradiction of the laws of human thought. The nega- 
tivist is put between the two horns of a dilemma 





either he is insincere in his profession of 
universal doubt or is unwittingly dogmatic. The protestation of the negativist of his sincerity 
cuts no ice with philosophers. Of course, one may, like Socrates, sincerely seck to find out the 
truth and in the course of his investigation, may not be satisfied with the cogency of the 
argument employed by the adversary. But that will not justify him in dismissing all the 
findings of philosophers of all schools as purely baseless speculations. Even if this procedure 
may be permissible under exceptional circumstances, he has no warrant to assert that there 
is HO) tPutls palm point of fact, even mistaken statements and findings contain a core of truth. 
6ankaracarya is to our mind more convincing than the Buddhist negativist when the former 
says that error is a blend of truth and untruth. But the pure negativist 1s dogmatic in his 
assertion that nothing is real and this has provoked strong and energetic protest from the 
Naiyayika. 

Further, if a wrangler being pressed for his motive makes a statement that such is his 
view and such is his motive, he gives up his position as a wrangler, since wrangling accordine 
to the Buddhist nihilist is without any position. If, again, he is reticent, he exposes himeaie 
to the charge that he is either utterly contemptuous of all earthly sentiments, or not an ardent 
enquirer. Further, if the Buddhist sceptic, to escape the charge of frivolity, posits that he 
has a view, which consists of the denial of the proponent’s standpoint, though he does not 
establish any such view as his own, then also he cannot extricate himself from an unenviable 
predicament. For example, when the wrangler shows the untenability of a given proposition 
as posited by the proponent and refuses to be a party to any philosophical conclusion, he has 
to produce substantial credentials for the sincerity of his profession. On analysis, it transpires 
that he has to assume the following factors without exposing himself to the charge of self- 
contradiction—(1) his continued personal existence; (2) the existence of the person whose 
position is refuted; (3) the argument embodying the refutation, and (4) the refutation itself. 
And by accepting these issues the wrangler, who is a Buddhist nihilist and who has nothing 
to put forward, forfeits his claim to be a party who declines to subscribe to any existential 
proposition. If, again, he maintains that he rejects all these contentions his defence that he 
has a purpose and that is to disaffirm the opponent’s position—a consequence admitted under 


duress—stands self-condemned. It has been shown that mere refutal of a position without 


entailment of a counter-position is logically inconceivable. 


Moreover, when the wrangler shows the untenability of a proposition, he has to accept 
the untenability itself as what his argument intends to express. In other words, the sentences 
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embodying the argument are expressive of the refutation, which patently represents his own 
view. Ifthe wrangler, without being vanquished by all these, goes on arguing still and considers 
the import of the sentences as only no-fact, he isan unfortunate creature, a crazy mixed-up 
talking only gibberish and has no place in the academic world. But fortunately wranglers ag 
such are not all open to this condemnation. They are skilled logicians, arch debaters, and 
their writings are full of sense and sallics of humour. ‘They are first rate people occupying 
foremost positions in society, and have appeared not only in India but also in ancient Greece, 
Considering perhaps all these relevant facts Vatsyayana concludes his critique by asserting 
that a wrangler does not ramble, but moves with a purpose and that he has a position which 
is keenly felt though not clearly stated in clear-cut terms or propositions. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
By 
A. CG. MuKEryjiI, ALLAHABAD 


The important role of western scholars in bringing about what may be called a 
rebirth of Indian philosophy and religion cannot be exaggerated. We are to remember with 
gratitude the valuable pioneer services of such sympathetic western scholars as Max Miiller, 
P. Deussen and other thinkers who were not only impressed by the Indian approaches to the 
metaphysical problems but devoted themselves to the exposition and dissemination of the 
Indian tradition with commendable enthusiasm. It is unfortunate, however, that despite 
their life-long labour and exertion, the Indian tradition has so far failed to touch the currents 
of living thought which is mainly the western thought. Some of the monumental works like 
the Indian Philosophy by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and The History of Indian Philosophy by S. N. 
Dasupta are read and appreciated by a section of the students of philosophy in order to 
see what the Indian thinkers have said on the ultimate problems of thought. But very little 
has so far been done to enhance the cause of truth by mutual supplementation of arguments 
: 1 different traditions, the result being a more or less historical interest in the domain of phi- 
losophy- But it may be easily realised that there is a creat difference between the historical 
and the philosophical outlook. History, as we have remarked elsewhere, is primarily concerned 
with a faithful description of the ideas in a chronological order, and its function is to present a 
system as it was originally conceived by the inaugurators. But the primary aim ofa compara- 
tive study is a fuller comprehension of the truth which needs critical evaluation and making 
explicit what was left implicit. Thus comparative studies offer useful suggestions for new 
constructions in philosophy. Recently, there has been a new zeal in presenting the 
different philosophical systems with different traditions and thus offering an opportunity for 
a comparative study of the problems. Philosophy, East and West edited by Charles A. 
Moore of the University of Hawaii, for instance is a new venture in this direction. It is 
presumed that neither Orient nor Occident is philosophically self-sufficient, each lacking that 
total perspective which 1s characteristic of philosophy. A more helpful attitude is signi- 
fied by Professor W.E. Hocking of the Harvard University who thinks that ‘differences between 
the thoughts of different countries are but a question of emphasis.”? He adds that ‘‘the basic 
categories of being and of value are the same everywhere.’’ By far the most valuable work 
in this direction has been done by the Government of India. History of Philosophy, Eastern and 
Western, sponsored by the ministry of education and edited by a Board headed by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, is really a monumental work which includes within its scope the development 
of philosophy in all parts of the world, with special emphasis on the development of philoso- 
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phy in India. In a very pregnant sentence it is remarked that growth in philosophy is not 

the same as the increase of knowledge in the sciences. In philosophy the same ideas gain 

in connotation as they are “‘apprehented with a new shade and a new fineness.”? This is a 

valuable observation as it brings to the fore front the distinction of history and philosophy. 

Even Science is said to be concerned with the increase of our knowledge through addition; 

as such, it is like history. Philosophy, on the other hand, is primarily concerned with the 

growth of knowledge from the less systematic to the more systematic form. In other words, 

it always aims at a completely systematic knowledge, and in the interest of system it secks to 

make explicit what was implicit in the previous systems. ‘The ideas of diflerent traditions may 

be, therefore, helpful in supplementing and clarifying a given issue. Here is the clue to the 

utility of a comparative philosophy. 

As an example, we may consider the problem of the self or of the category of causality. 

The self'and causality are the eternal problems of philosopny; they are differently analysed by 

different schools of thought. It is very unfortunate that the Indian controversy on these basic 

issues is not appreciated, much less known, in the modern currents of thought. Yet, much 

! helpful light would be thrown on these categories by discussing these problems in the Indian 
i and the Western contexts, jointly. 
It is unfortunate for the progress of philosophy that the fruitfulness of a comparative 

study of the philosophical problems has not yet been fully realised. ‘This is evident from the 
indifference of the currents of living thought to the Asian speculations that are in fact a veri- 
table armoury of dialectical weapons that are fit for being used in modern controversy as well. 
This is particularly true when the Indian tradition is brought into contact with the living 
thought of the West. Many important attempts have been made, for instance, to estimate 
the value of Indian idealism by exposing it to the full glare of modern thought. The clar'- 
fying and supplementing function of the comparative study has been nowhere more evident 
than in the comparison of the Western idealism withthe nondualistic position of the famous 


monist Sankara. The bewildering variety of idealisms in India are not yet fully known by 
the modern thinkers. 





Iiven the ‘advaita’ position has its interesting ramifications in what iS 
known as Kashmir Saivism, which was the repository of a peculiar type of idealism. The 
philosophical aspect of the Saiva and Sakta schools are very little analysed by modern idealists, 
though some of these were unsurpassed in the history of theism and absolutism. It is NOW 
admitted that such thinkers as Abhinavagupta, Ksemaraja and many others taught a Saiva- 
Sakta philosophy whose critical acumen is of a high order. Particularly, Abhinavagupta, 
called the ‘soul of Sakta culture’, has a philosophical value ‘which has not yet been surpassed 
by any of his contemporaries or successors’2. 

It may perhaps throw into prominence the central crux in the way of a fruitful com- 
parative study between the Indian and the Western traditions if a few remarks be added here 
on the distinction of what is known as the function of intellectual knowledge from intuitive 
apprehension, or knowledge through buddhi and knowledge through bodha. This important 
point has been at the root of many confusions in comparing the Indian approach with the 
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Western outlook. Indian thinkers of the different philosophical persuations have been more 
or less unanimous on the unknowability or unthinkability of the Absolute Reality (known as 
nirguna Brahman). When translated in the language of Western tradition, this comes very 
close to agnosticism as represented by Nant, Spencer, and many mystic seers of the West and 
the Indian savants. But the very vital distinction is ignored more or less completely between 
the concept of the unobjectifiable reality and the entirely negative concept of an inconceivable 
‘°) The unobjectifiable reality is something positive; it is called unthinkable because it 
cannot be grasped in the same way as the objects are apprehended. There is no such dis- 
tinction, to speak generally, in the philosophical tradition of the West. There are occasional 
suggestions, however, in the contemporary tendencies to envisage the short-comings of the 
ordinary methods of analysing knowledge into a pan-objectivist formula. One may remember 
here Cook Wilson’s observation that “Whenever we have to do with the relation of subject and 
object we try to express and explain various aspects of this relation in our ordinary categories 
which are all of the relation object and object, easily seen in crude materialism where thoughts 
are treated like solid objects inside the mind like another such object.*’?, The same criticism 
of the ordinary explanation of the subject-object relation has been offered by many 
modern thinkers of the west, like Ruggiero, James Ward, and some other thinkers of the 
present age 

Without elaborating their respective theories, which we have done elsewhere (parti- 
cularly in my Self, Thought and Reality, second edition), it would be interesting to add a few 
words to what Ruggiero has repeatedly said in this context. The criticisms he has directed 
against Kant, Green or MacTaggart, are all more or less encouraged by the general fallacy 
of explaining what falls beyond relativity through the machinary of relative concepts. He 
has rightly remarked that the difficulties in the theories of knowledge are due to the fact 
that thought is misconceived by all of these positions. This misconception centres round 
the habit of reducing thought “‘to the position of its own object, hardened into a product; 
how then can it produce anything when it is no longer conceived in its actuality ?°?4 
It is complained by Ruggiero that the relation between thought and its object has been 
‘nconceivable, and the reason of this inconceivability is simple. It is that “thought itself 
‘5 reduced to the position of its own object, hardened into a product.’? Green, following 
Kant, understands that it is consciousness which renders nature possible. ‘‘But he never 
explains consciousness itself.” Here is the most vital point in the analysis of knowledge. 
Green has been grievously misunderstood, and it is not understood that his conception of 
consciousness has a peculiarity which is opposed to the ordinary tradition of British Philosophy ; 
consciousness is neither an object nor a pure nothing, and therefore Green has been either 
taken to be an agnostic like Kant and Spencer or his negative characterisation of consciousness 
has been taken to be a sheer unjustifiable device. 

Ruggiero is certainly right in detecting that what must be presupposed in knowing 
an object cannot be placed by the side of the object; this is the fallacy of the dislocation of the 
universal and placing it by the side of the particular. But he does not see as clearly that the 
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presupposition of the object is not unknown though it is bia mnGwh as an object. It should 
be quite obvious that a geometrical figure, say a triangie, 1S related to another hrure, say a 
square, in a way which is radically different from the way in which both the figures are relattg 
to the space that is their common dsraya or basis. Similarly, the subject of ane subject-objeal 
relation is not the mind as related to the matter, as rightly seen by Green. ‘The insight of 
the Indian thinkers may profitably be remembered at this place. All relations, as put by 
the Indian monist, are between a finite thing and another finite thing both poosessing 
attributes not being heterogencous.® That is, a relation can exist between. two relata each 
having quality, but not between a term endowed with quality and another belonging 
to a different class. To put it in another form, the inter-objective correlativity cannot 
be analogous to the relation in which the correlative terms stand to the subject which 
is their common presupposition. 
Ruggiero’s criticism of Green does not stop here. He proceeds to argue that 
Green: predicates of this consciousness exactly the opposite quality to that of succession, 
namely, eternal presence to itself, which is in fact “the quality of immobility.”’ Green is 
supposed to misunderstand the fact that ‘immobility is a natural fact belonging to the same 
Category as movement; and in the same way identity at different times is merely correalive 
to change in time.”? Here we see in a clear and pronounced form the danger of the great 
Serbonian Bog where armies whole have sunk. No category has been so widely accepted 
in the course of Western tradition than the category of correlativity; and though it has been 
sometimes realised that this category cannot represent the highest principle of thought and 
that the correlativity of the subject and object is a correlativity for a subject, yet it is held that 
unity-in-difference is the highest category under which we can think of the real. This 
trend of speculation was really started with the post-Kantian development of idealism and 
still represents an important ramification of Western idealism. The problem that inevi- 
tably emerges at this point is; How can we accept the highest principle of knowledge to be 
unity-in-difference while admitting that even the correlativity of the subject and object is a 
Correlativity for the subject ? Does it not favour the superiority of the subject to the object 
or the inapplicability of the principle of unity-in-difference to the subject ? The Hegelian 
idealists, when confronting this question, yield to the apparently paradoxical admission’ 
that the subject strictly speaking does not exist at all while there is no object to be contrasted 
with it. In other words, the subject, as much as the object, comes to exist only through the 
contrast. Analysis enters at this place a vital stage which eludes the grasp of intellect or 
relational buddhi. It has been admitted by the discerning thinkers, such as F. H. Bradley, 
Spinoza, Sankara that unification and differentiation are essential for describing all meaning- 
ful concepts, or definite objects of thought. Refuse to describe your reality through uni- 
fication and differentiation and see whether your reality does not reduce itself to a mere 
naught or empty vacuity. But the most crying need for going beyond the relational intellect 
makes itself felt whenever your analysis seeks to be perfect and fully developed. ‘The great 
problem before every serious Philosopher is, therefore, to reconcile relationality of all des- 
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cription with the ultra-relational Reality. Those philosophers who criticise such attempt 
o that what 


to outstrip the limits of the relational intellect make the mistake of presuming 

falls beyond the intellect must also satisfy the demands of intellectual knowledge. Bue 
this obviously is as absurd as to make the ultra-relational a relational entity which is equi 
valent to denying that there is anything beyond the limits of relativity. 

Yet, the knower-known relation, as we have insisted above, cannot be similar to t 
inter-objective relation; pan-objective analysis of knowledge is as absurd as the pan-sub- 
jective analysis; pure subjectivism and pure objectivism are equally self-contradictory- 
The knower and the known are misrepresented when they are supposed to have equal status 
in what S. Alexander calls the democracy of the universe. It is one of the valuable achieve- 
ments of penetrating discernment that the subject is not merely one of the objects of experi 
encc; all objects exist for the subject. Hence the problem of knowing the subject 1s 4 
ticklish problem of philosophy. But the realist and the so-called idealist do not scent any 
difficulty in self-knowledge; and many philosophers gain reputation by side-tracking the 
real issue. Particularly this is the case in the present century when idealism 1S widely 
misconceived and misrepresented, and realistic analysis has become the fashion. Even the 
so-called idealists are no better than the realists who run with what Green has called the 
undergraduate’s conception of idealism. 

Green’s warning has not succeeded in dispelling the confusion from Western thought. 
Even now there exist many thinkers who use the term idealism in the exclusive sense of sub- 
jective ‘dealism. Moore’s mistake or ignorance of Green’s warning may be excused in 
view of the fact that he Rc pee to the study of philosophical problems accidentally. But it 
is a matter of great surprise ena A. 8. Pringle-Pattison whose philosophical accomplishment 
was of no mean order should miss the distinction of the subjective and the objective idealism 
| remark ‘unhesitatingy that “transcendental idealism is just Berkeleian idealism in excel- 
wie. 1 Hs 15 a. proof posttive that true idealism is yet to be reformulated and re-oriented. 
As a step to this re OM ene non of idealism none can miss the remarks of H. H. Joachim on 
the nature OF tne ILVersals ‘‘A universal’, he has observed emphatically, °3¢ not another 
entity alongside of ae particulars.” No genuine idealist, he has repeatedly insisted, “has 
acquiesced 1n the Ane ROE on which identifies spirit, mind, consciousness with purely 
particular, self-contained, exclusive existents capable of external relations to one another’’®. 
He has rightly emphasised that this misinterpretation of a universal is “‘tantamount to the 
negation of all universals.”’ 

It ought to be clear ou these weighty observations of one of the distinguished 
idealists of England that Consciousness is not a particular in the midst of other particulars. 
Ruggierro has been misled by the psychological implication of the term consciousness. He 
joa pid dhuatiteoians ott oe ' Sie AMAR ven: which, as Gentile has put it, 

3 ness, it is no longer consciousness. In so 
far as the original apperception is an apperceived object, it is no longer apperception.’’’ 
The question what is consciousness, when seen in this context, is an irrelevant question, 
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because that would imply that consciousness can be described, and description, as put 
by Bradley, means translation into objective terms and relations. But this translation 
would be to misapprehend the nature of consciousness as we have to objectify in that 
case the pre-condition of all objects. The mistake of democratising all concepts and 
placing them side by side has been the persistent tendency of empiricism and realism. It 
has been in fact the most pernicious fallacy of the empirical tradition which has arrested 
the growth of sound philosophy. 

The critical question that cries for a satisfactory answer at this place is to show how 
the universal consciousness which repels all predicates can yet be necessary for explaining 
the world of finite objects. In another form of language, the question is that of explaining 
the relation between the finite objects and the indescribable conscious principle. Even 
Bradley whose argument often comes close to the ‘advaita’ analysis gives an evidently self- 
contradictory answer to this critica] issue. Description of the indescribable, says Bradley, 
is possible because though it is a “positive, non-relational, non-objective whole of feeling, yet 
it contains on the other side distinctions which transcend its immediacy.’ A more satis- 
factory answer than that of Bradley is suggested by the method of artificial imposition (known 
technically as adhyaropa) of the characteristics of the objects on what is unobjectifiable. Of 
the greatest help in this respect is supposed to be the concept of cause-effect. So the con- 
cept of cause-effect is imposed on the universal Consciousness and it is described as the cause 
of the universe, though ultimately the purpose is to go beyond the category of cause-effect. 
To attempt to transcend the immediacy, as Bradley has suggested, would be to make the 
non-objective principle a finite or objectifiable entity. ‘The only alternative is to adhere 
consistently to the immediacy and yet solve the question of the pure consciousness supposed 
to be at the back of relational knowledge. The ‘advaita’ method seems to be the only method 
of answering this question. The self, for instance, cannot be denied, and yet it cannot be 
brought under the Categories by which the objects are known. The important point is that 
the term ‘self’ may be, at first, used in the sense of such determinate objects as the body, ete. 
and, then, each of these objects is rejected as the not-self. This procedure helps the discursive 


Be Sct (buddhi) to go beyond its limitations and have a general idea about what is not 
an object. 


It ought to be clear from th 
to the thing other than themselves: 
physicians (Sthitam paricchinnam 
Sankara puts it, is limited by 
“our knowledge of the cow is r 


ese discussions that the finite objects are, as such, related 
they are self-transcendent as put by the Western meta- 
arthantarasambandhi). Every object of thought, as 
the other object from which thought turns away, much as 
eflected back from our knowledge of the horse.”?? But such 
; o the Infinite. The ultimate reason for this inapplicability 
cs that Jee a nothing beyond the Infinite, by which and in contrast with which, the Infinite 
on be limited. In spite of the absence of contrast and limitation, the Infinite is not a mere 
meaningless nothing or entirely beyond our capacity to know as urged by the confirmed 


agnostic. ‘This, together with the need for adhyaropa, is beautifully analysed by Vacaspati. 
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THE PARTICULAR NATURE OF THE VEDANTA 
by 
HAJIME NAKAMURA, Tokyo 


The term ‘‘Vedanta,’’ sometimes meant the Aranyakas? in ancient times, but later 
became the title used as a generic term almost exclusively for the Upasnisads. What then, 
were the Aranyakas and Upanisads ? I shall briefly discuss their: particular nature, for 
their special character has prescribed for a long time the later Vedanta philosophy, and 
should be regarded as extremely important. 

First of all, the Aranyakas (Forest Treatises) are thus named because they have 
recorded the secret principles which must be handed down by instruction particularly in 
the forests (aranya). Accordingly, they have been taken as something which must not be 
taught in the villages. While their contents are mainly the theological explanations on 
rituals similar to those in the Brahmanas, insofar as they did not set forth merely the pres- 
criptions on the methods of ritual practice and the explanations of the various forms of 
sacrifice, as did the original portion of the Brahmanas, but advancing on, dived deep into a 
philosophical speculation on the significance of the religious ceremonies, they became an 
-ntermediate stepping-stone in the journey from the Brahmanas to the Upanisads. As 
can be understood, even as seen from the fact that almost all the Upanisads of the early 
period were included within the Aranyakas, it is difficult to draw a precise dividing line 
between the contents of the Aranyakas and those of the Upanisads. And when the system 
of the four periods of life, the ideal way of life for a Brahmana, became firmly established, 
the Aranyakas came to be looked upon as works to be studied by the men who live in retire- 
ment in the forests (those of the third period) .? 

These Aranyakas have some relation to the Vedanta school of later centuries, but 
to a faint degree, and the Vedanta school is chiefly based upon the Upanisadic sacred canon. 
The Upanisads are well-known as including the most philosophical discussions among 
those of the Vedic literature. The word ‘‘Upanisad’’ is a noun formed originally by the 
combination of the prefix upa-ni and the root 4/sad. Indian scholars from ancient times have 
also variously analyzed and interpreted its meanings, and it is still discussed vigorously 
among modern scholars; but it has been mainly taken as meaning “‘sitting in attendance,”’ 
‘sitting nearby,’ and also “‘sitting in a secret assembly.’ That is, it originally referred to 
the student’s sitting near the master in order to receive instruction; and since its corollary 
excludes the intervention of other men, it accordingly implied the meaning of a secret 
congregation and became a concept directly opposed to a public assembly (parisad, samsad). 
Moreover, since secret conversations were exchanged in secret congregations, the word 
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*“Upanisad”’ is derivatively employed throughout India in the sense of “secret Significangg 
“secret instruction,’ and ‘“‘secret doctrine." And deriving it even further, it has Come ‘ 
be known throughout the world as the title of a body of literature which has recorded these 
secret views. ‘“The Upanisad, as the title of the literature, has sometimes been ranslated 
in Japan as (“The Inner Doctrine Writings’ ( Okugi-sho), but this translation does not Cxigt 
in the Chinese version of the Buddhist canon). ; 

As can be known from the significance of the word ‘‘Upanisad,”’ the fact that the 
Upanisads have recorded the secret principles expounded in a secret assembly in whige 
the master and the disciple sit facing one another, reveals the fundamental characterigtiy 
of the Upanisads. The Upanisads themselves have strictly prescribed that the extremely: , 
secret principles which they expound should be transmitted only to one’s eldest son or to the 
most trustworthy and ablest disciple, and must not be recklessly instructed or divulged te 
others.4 Accordingly, the teachings of the Upanisads have been transmitted in complete. 
secrecy even among the Brahmanic class, the special class of the ancient Indian societ 
and particularly among that group of men who have had a philosophical and intellectual 
education. 

It has been said that the Upanisads were originally the works which clarify the 
ultimate import of the Vedas as Vedanta, but the ‘ultimate import of the Vedas’ expounded 


in the Upanisads, if regarded from the thought appearing in the Vedic sacred canon jy 
general, was clearly a new thou 


ght, and appeared to the eyes of the ordinary person of that 
t 


ime as a newly arisen and strange doctrine. Accordingly, this new thought was handeq 

down from master to disciple in complete secrecy; it remained at the levelof being whispereq — 
covertly among the new thinkers, and was never disclosed to the general world. The 
contents of the thought expounded in the Upanisads were the secret principles which they 4 
were afraid to announce publicly to the common people of that time. And the fact that | 
they, as Secret principles, must be kept hidden from the public masses of the society of that 
time, reveals that the teachings of the Upanisads differed highly in meaning from the genera] 
thought of the Vedas, the religious scriptures of the Aryans of that time. 

The Upanisads are a collection of the various secret doctrines both known to and 
eonpted by the Brahmanas of that time, and their compilers were undoubtedly orthodox 
Brahmanas devoted to the Vedas; but the expounders of the numerous doctrines in the Upa. 
nisads were not necessarily only the Brahmanas, It has frequently been pointed out by 
scholars already that the influence of the thought of the ruling caste of that time is conspicuous, 
Again, Wives? and those of lowly birth$ also openly participated in the philosophical discus. 

sous and were not timid in the slightest. No matter how lowly birth a person may have, 
it was admitted that the Person who spoke the truth had the same qualifications as the 
Brahmanas.’ Accordingly, there are not a few thoughts in the Upanisads which, if regarded 
from the standpoint of orthodox Brahmanism of old, should be looked upon as heterodox 
doctrines. Here the position of the new thought which revolted against the old thought 
can be found, and for that reason, the Upanisads indeed had to be treated as a secret doctrine, 
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And when the Vedic sacred canon was completely compiled in the form as is extant today, 
such secret doctrines were also compiled and appended to their tail end ;their special character 
and significance, however, had been noted previously, and in later centuries also they were 
called by the name “‘Vedanta”’ in particular. 

In what points, then, do the Upanisads differ from the general Vedic sacred canon 
which had been formulated prior to them ? What are the special features of the thought of 
the Upanisads ? 

Since the Upanisads?* are, as already stated, the collected works of the new thought 
... the orthodox Brahmanic line from before the appearance of the Buddha and continuing 
at ave after, the tendencies of thoughts which appear within them are various and manifold 1 
; pnot be completely summarised in one sweeping statement; however, if one were to seek 
ca t the special common feature of the various ideas in them, one could say thet it is the thousht 
eee values knowledge highly. ‘The Vedas formulated prior to this time have Prescribed, ae 
vceneded in detail, the religious rites which must be chiefly carried out by the Aryans. In 
on words, they are chiefly concerned with religious behavior (Karman). Opposing this, 
as: wever, the Upanisads regard “*knowledge’”’ as important. They say that if one Carried out 
b the religious cermonies knowing their true meaning, one can make their effects eve 
Cue and more numerous. And the knowledge of the true significance of the re : 

oe monies had been emphasized in the Upanisads from old; insofar as it had been t 
ae the pursuit of the true significance of the religious cermonies, that these ancient ce 
: podied both abstractly and concretely the phenomena of the universe and hum 
metaphysical significance of the universe itself and humanity itself further came to be Cons}. 
gered. Speculation in quest of the Absolute was continued for several generations, and, at 
rst, some of the items and elements related to the religious ceremonies had been regarded 
absolute; but finally they came to assume that the Atman or the Brahman was the Absolute: 
as -¢ the philosophy of the Upanisads reached its apex. If we were to know the Atman or es > 
peahman, Ye eould reach. the absohife State of ease of mind and determination of fate, j. ‘4 
resignation. That is liberation, and it cannot be reached by means of rituals. Thus thee 
asserted. Accordingly, all the dostal Sora: in the Upanisads regarded knowledge highly, ses 
found an uncommon mystical pewer in tt. They believed that unless knowledge, in Some sense 
+a tliat which governs objects, 1t1s nothing. And they thought that such knowledge Possesse q 
of mystical power should be kept by only a few selected individuals, and should not.be trans. 
mitted to the general masses of common-folk. Their regard for their Own teachings as a secret 
doctrine and their reluctancy to lightly impart it to others, were derived partly from the 
ae stical nature of this knowledge. Because a thought viisitel oasis knowledge is mutual] 
opposed to the thought which SMateshiol the religious behaviour in thie Nedes: Scholars of late 
centuries divided the entire Vedic sacred canon into two; the section on rites (harma-kang ; 
and the section on knowledge (jfana-kanda or brahma-kanda). The former is the Section ates 
prescribes the actual practices of the rites and expounds on their pewards ; it correspong 
mainly to the Samhitas and Brahmanas of the Vedas. The latter is the section Which teach. 
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the cognition of truth, and is used in reference to the Upanisads. While the Upanisads are 
contained within the Vedas, they are nevertheless highly different from the thought of the 
Vedas in general in this point. 3 
Well, the Upanisads have thus emphasized knowledge, and the cognition of the 
Absolute in particular, but what is the Absolute which must be cognized ? On this point, 
the explanations in the various passages of the Upanisads are by no means of one accord, 
In addition to the creator Prajapati, other things related to the rituals have already been set 
up as the fundamental principle in the development of the world in the Brahmana literature; 
and inthe Upanisads, various things have, morcover, been assumed as the fundamental 
principle. Chief among them are the following <i 
1. Natural objects such as wind, water, ether, etc.’ Although these have frequently — b 

been regarded as the world-principle from the Vedic Sarnhitas, they have been confined to 
a mere mention in the Upanisads. 
2. Vital force (prana)° This has been widely regarded in the Vedic literature 

in general as the subject of the individual person or the essential life-force of the individual | 


bodies, but at the same time it is also regarded as identical with the supreme principle of the” 
myriad existences. a 


oe 


3. Consciousness (vijiidna).4 This is a word meaning the cognitive process of indivir 
dual bodies, but is sometimes set up as the metaphysical principle which should be called pure | 
psyche or absolute psyche. , 

4. Purusa (the original man).12. This word originally meant ‘‘man”’ or “human | 
es ta an miss ig na as the fundamental principle which develops the iain already ; 
substance of ae of the Rg-Veda. Again, it mas also ween used in the sense I the bala 
PEE Ee aaa es vidual person” and ‘‘the spiritual self. The more the purusa wale 1 
shed, but it hha ae . philosophical concept, the more its personal significance diminl-__ 4 

was extinguished altogether. 


being” 


| 


3. 1 = . ‘ *. + 

Aruni. Being (sat)18 This is particularly stressed in the metaphysics of Uddalaka a 
6. Non-being (asat) 14 | 
rp er he ¥ 
: That which is neither being nor non-being.?” 


The Unevolved (avyakrta) 16 ca. 
9. The Inner Ruler 


‘ d (antaryamin). It is called thus because it exists latentl within 
the myriad existences and gO ryamin) y 


verns them.1? a 


“ The Indestructible (aksara) 18 yy 
etc se Presiding Deity. This is particularly stressed in the Upanisads Isa, Svetdsvatara, 


12: Brahman. 


6c “" 
Brahman’? h . e . A r 
: ‘ a inally the hymns, funeral addresses — 
and incantations d meant originally Y . ; 


Bo el a te; the Vedas and, moreover, the mystical power which latently exists 4 7 
" B =] y was taken as the popular term for the fundamental principle of the world a 
AMONG He Drawmanas Who respectedtthie Vedic rituals. ‘The word presently lost its original 
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pee - -efer to the 
meaning in the Vedanta school, and has become a technical term used only to! 


Absolute itself. 

13. Atman. The word “‘atman” originally meant “‘breath’ 
derivatively in the sense of ‘‘vital force’’, “‘body*’, and further became a W 
self.” As a philosophical concept, it was taken as a technical term me 
‘fone’s self,’ and further, ‘soul.’ 

Thus, each one of these many principles has been respectively 
principle, the Absolute, in the individual passages of the Upanisads; and they 
that, evolving, it brought about the formation of the phenomenal world, and perhaps 
and controls the entire world. Because these principles are concepts differing from one 
another nominally, their mutual relations thereupon become a problem, and they have already 
been discussed in the Upanisads themselves; but later, in the Vedanta school, they really form 
the central problems of discussion. While that may be, at any rate, to assume a unique 
fundamental principle and to explain the manifold and diverse aspects of the phenomenal 
world based upon that principle, can be said to be one of the common characteristics of the 
thought of the Upanisads. 

Now, these characteristics of thought were inherited by the later Vedanta philosophy 
and formed its central topics. And because of the differences in opinion on these problems,, the 
various schools within the Vedanta school came to be set up independently in later centuries. 

In connection with the differences in opinions on the metaphysical problems, it must 
further be sufficiently noted that there were also differences in the practical positions among 
the Upanisadic philosophers themselves. Among the men who gave instructions on the 
knowledge of the Absolute, there were kings, nobles, and warriors, and lined up along with 
them were also those who had come from lowly classes. And the doctrines in the Upanisads 
were expounded and also compiled by the Brahmanas chiefly.. Even from the viewpoint of class, 
accordingly, those expounders have belonged to various positions. And their practical ways 
of life have not been necessarily similar. The kings and nobles perhaps lived in mangificient 
castles or mansions, employed many retainers, and may have indulged in a sumptuous life. 
Nonetheless, some sages, such as Raikva, passed their lives as wanderers, continually afflicted 
with scabs. And the lives of the Brahmnans appearing in the Upanisads also have not been 
always similar. Some had lived in colossal mansions, maintained many disciples, and had 
instructed on the Vedas, always carrying out the rituals. Marrying, they led a family life 
and had a wife and childern. ‘That is to say, while continuing a life as ‘‘head of the house”’ 
(grhastha)® they quested after the truth of Atman, and also instructed others. Occasionally, 
they also became the teachers of kings and nobles. In opposition to this, however, there were 
also many Brahmanas who extolled the life of a wandering mendicant. They fled from their 
families, severed relations with their wives, relinquished all assests, position, and fame, became 
ee and property-less, and plunged into a life of seclusion, becoming friends with the 
"thee clouds and running waters, or wandering.?° They thought that only in such a life 

they physically realize the Atman. Here one can find remarkable differences in their 
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after one has finished the period of a house— 


Practical lif, , osing that 
e. For example, even supp - a . 
ni a life of a recluse or a wanderer, it is 


. - - enters into 
holder, it should have been the case that he enters in _ i. whine for ith 
difficult by any means to reconcile the concept OF practice which stresses the former, with” 
the ©oncept of practice which accentuates the ae 4 3 

The Upanisads have recorded intact the variances of opinion on the problems of 

: The endeavour which attempts to give 


absolute signficance of the latter. 


Practice, but have not given any conclusion at all. 


@ Conclusion on them later brought about the formulation of many diverse theories on practice s 
. & » 


| Withj - ; 
ithin the Vedanta school itself. 
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Purusastkta (RV. X. 129). This hymn also. was later regarded as an independent 


Upanisad. 
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When Uddalaka Aruni instructed his beloved child Svetaketu in such philosophical 


vie WS ee householder (grhastha) (Chand. Up. IV. 1). Yajiiyavalkya had two wives. 
He instructed his wife Maitreyi on the Atman before he left home for the forest. Again, 
Satyakama Jabala was also a house holder (Chand. Up. IV. 10). Further, in the Chand. 
Up. VIII. 15, a life away from home is not regarded as a necessary prerequisite in order 
to attain the Brahman. 

Particularly Brhad. Up. III. 5.1; IV. 4..992, 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAHAYANA* 
(A historical-cum-metapsychological study ) 
By 
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With Buddha and now found in the midst of a more usual class of texts which appear to have 
Srown up somewhat later. This idea adumbrated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, has been developed 
by the present author elsewhere.® In the light of an original Buddhism which is thus posited 
and which is scarcely to be identified with Hinayana, it seems desirable to review the question 
of Mahayana origins. At the same time it also seems desirable to consider this question in 
the light of the wider question of religious origins, to do justice to which the purely historical 
method needs to be supplemented by a meta-psychological study.* It is true that a historian 
of religion and philosophy cannot afford to limit himself to the asumptions and beliefs of a 
Particular theological or metaphysical system. At the same time this scarcely justifies the 
usual procedure of confining the historical method the perspective provided by Positivism. 
Religion no doubt enters history as a social movement and tradition; nevertheless it seems 
reasonable to hold that it basically springs from revelation and intuition. The historian of 
religion, thus, must be prepared to relate the institutions, art and thought of any religious 
movement with its foundational spiritual experience. From a comparative study of religious 
and mystical experience, certain general ideas about its transcendental nature and emergence 
are apt to arise. It is in the background of these general ideas that the present paper is 
sought to be presented. It attempts to consider the genesis of the basic Mahayana outlook 
in the light of original Buddhism, especially the mystical experience of the Founder.§ In 
its methodology, it combines a historical with a metapsychological study of some funda- 
mental spiritual varities and the problem of their logical communication as historically 
expressed in the rise of Mahayana ideology. 

Side by side with the metaphor of Marga, that of Yana too is already found in 
Upanisadic and early Buddhist canonical literature. We thus get the terms ‘Devayana’, 
‘Brahmayana’ and ‘Dharmayana’, though not ‘Hinayana’ and ‘Mahayana’>. But then 
- even in Mahdaydanasutras, the nomenclature of Mahayana is not uniform. Wasubandhu in 
his Saddharmapundarikasitropadesa mentions seventeen names of Mahayana.® Some of these 
are quite frequently used viz., Ekayana, Agrayana, Bodhisattvayana and Buddhayana.!® 
The first two, like Mahayana itself, are clearly laudatory in their meaning, the last two— 
Bodhisattvayana and Buddhayana are as clearly descriptive and reveal the essential. chara- 
cter of Mahayana. The contrasted terms. Hinayana, Sravakayana, and Pratyekabud- 
dhayana seem to bring out the other side of the distinction™ The Mahayana was thus 
€ssentially the doctrine of the Bodhisattva. ‘The highest spiritual aspiration for a Buddhist 
Must be for Buddhahood itself and since the Buddha was a Bodhisattva in his earlier days, 
he must act asone. ‘This Bodhisattvayana was naturally held to be Agrayana since it led to 
the Perfection of kowledge and compassionate action towards all beings. Since it was basi- 
cally nothing except following the footsteps of the Master, the ‘imitation of Buddha’, its 
“Mergence or popularity should not really need any explanation. What is surprizing is 

°W any other Yana obtained currency and how the clear formulation of Mahayana was 
delayeg s0. lone: 


While Hinaydana texts are silent about Mahayana as such, though not about Maha- 
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Shia nee “ane of the prev 
yanic ideas? Mahayana texts furnish explanations of the f[ ss 
They do not question the authenticity of the 


the Hinayanic interpretation of 


alence of Hinayana and 


comment on its relation to Mahayana.’? 
siitras preserved by Hinayana.14 They only question ann ie” 
Buddha’s real meaning and claim for themselves a special mystic dispensation. The 
Mahayanists also attempt a defence of the authenticity of their own doctrines.16 

The distinction between Mahayana and Hinayana rests upon a profound metapsy- 
chological principle. At first sight the distinction appcars merely aie of degree and Stage 
depending on a difference in the level of initial spiritual aspiration. The Hinaydana is satis- 
fied with the goal of becoming a Disciple (Sravaka), Mahayana aims at attaining the status 
of a Teacher (Buddha).17 There was a view that the ‘Inferior’ and ‘Superior’ vehicles are 
merely the lower and higher courses of a continuous process of spiritual advancement.18 
This, however, was not the general view because it was felt that the Emancipation from 
the Passions (KleSavaranaksaya) occurs as a watershed between the two courses. At 
this stage the aspirational impulse of Hinaydna stops and as no further spontaneous volition 
is possible, spiritual effort also ceases.19 Hinaydna is now like a car which has run out of 
gas. Mahayana, therefore, insists upon starting with that is virtually an infinite potential, 
the vow to attain Buddhahood and become the saviour of all beings (Bodhicittapranidhana),20 
From this it was a natural further step to conclude that the difference in the basic aspirational] 
level should itself be attributed to an innate difference in spiritual potentiality and thus the 
idea of ‘gotrabheda’ came to be propounded.” ' 

The example and precepts of the founder are the twin sources of any religion. If 
the example of Buddha’s own spiritual career is by definition Mahayanic, his precepts as 
ed in the Agamas appear to be of a mixed character. ‘The diversity and even con. 
tradiction in the content of these records has been sarcastically commented upon by Brah- 
manical polemists,22 Part of the explanation undoubtedly lies in the historically hetero- 
Sects ever) - 29 Care ieee Seu “st er ee nari a ae an 
OE Vice) coins speed ee aie dae rent aa it 
tee Tied teens atts nuga. . The practice) of spimtus ife is sai a straight-jacket and 
A hee tatee po: y te caging principle in India. Any efficient teacher must give 
would be his*Skill in he 1 utes and temperaments different practical directions. This 
ptactical directions ws uae eealya)- It may; however, be contended that although 
efedo snitse hel unifireccen x according to expediency, the basic statement of beltets or 
Vetnaad: fe chistes it be Me pute must be within <y COMSISEEIS. system. While this 
fe cicat thought, iets eee : = within a doctrine is inevitable from the standpoint of 
Buddhas exderiuee was a por ces for the nature and expression of mystical truth, 
speech and thought. In nich = me eros cere eRe cones) eed bey ead 
the truth (Dharma) discovered ‘i it ne woes ce omteaipet tse au mie 
and Pratyatmave deniyattl -p aa uddha in Sambodhi and preached later, as Atarkavacara 
Sat, wan aA ore oa u z hismself doubted if it pond Be at all communicated in 

y the inevitable rush of compassion which made him ultimately 
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decide to preach. This beginning of ‘Katabasis’ in Buddha’s career may be regarded as the 
spiritual birth of Mahayana and is the true meaning of the famous episode of Brahmayacana.2° 
It should be noted that though Buddha decided to preach, he observed that different persons 
have different degrees of spiritual aspiration and ability.26 This coupled with the fact that 
Truth cannot be stated or communicated in essence, made it inevitable that Buddha should 
only preach a practical way to the direct realization of the supreme truth and that this way 
should be relative to the stage and ability of the individual who would tread it. The advice 
of the spiritual preceptor depends from the previous Kugalamilas of the disciple and Buddha 
as the omniscient teacher was able to advise all and adapt his teaching to their specific 
spiritual constitution and requirements.?? This practical nature of Buddha’s teachings and 
his impatience with speculative thought and dogma are writ large in the earlier texts.28 
Buddha avoided the ‘net of opinions’ and steered clear of al} categorical formulations on 
metaphysical questions.*° In their place he taught the Middle Way which emphasized the 
relativity of all finite things and conceptions.*® The inexpressible and infinite nature of 
truth was clearly pointed out. It is accessible only to a direct experience where the cate- 
gories and discrimanations of finite experience are utterly inapplicable. This was termed 
Bodhi or Prajfia where Truth stood revealed.?!_ The way to this final experience lay essen- 
tially through a process of mental purification and detachment. It naturally began with the 
cultivation of virtue and the avoidance of sin. The mind thus became bright, strong and 
pliable and next engaged in contemplative detachment from its all habitual finite supports 
ti]l it was transformed into infinite Radiance or Non-dual Awareness or Being.®? 
| It will be obvious from this presentation of original Buddhism that the fundamental 
doctrines of Madhyama Pratipad and Prajfia are continued in Mahayana from it, Nagar- 
juna, the avowed systemizer of Mahayana, himself quotes most effectively several ancient 
texts, such as the Adlydyandvavada.,?* 

We may now return to another aspect of original Buddhism from which the deve- 
-Jopment of Abhidharmic Hinayana can be traced and which thus contributed to the emer- 
gence of Mahayana in an indirect manner. As Mrs. Rhys Davids has so aptly pointed, 
Buddha appears to have encouraged an attitude of analysis towards psychological pheno- 
mena.?? This was intended to help the growth of detachment and discrimination. How 
Vicara, Viveka and Vairagya are causally connected, is well recognized in other systems 
also. ‘The practice of Vicara or discriminative thinking is the surest means leading to 
dispassion. The principal forms of discrimination are between good and evil, transient 
and eternal, self and non-self.*° The essential process is to discriminate and reject all that is 
transient as the non-self. ‘his process is found recommended not only in ancient Buddhism 
but is also to be found equally in Sankhya and Vedanta. Now since Buddha did not speak 
of the Self or Truth in positive and categorical terms because of their transcendent and 
infinite character,?® the rejection of the ephemeral and the non-self tended to become an 
entirely negative process which, nevertheless, is not far removed from the practice of Sankhya 
and Vedanta. On the intellectual plane, however, this negative Vipasyana among the 
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- system of ethics, psychology and meta- 
early Buddhists led to the growth of that compplex sys ) s, psychology and meta 


physics which culminated in Abhidharma and fot han mya in 
se in which the Buddha never intended it. Doubtless a polemical fervour to distinguish 
sens 3 
Buddhist doctrines from those of other schools | , 
however, was a spiritual cul-de-sac Matter and mind, belonging to the realm of the non- 
: mn . ” © “ aes ed ® *. 
self are transient and ultimately valueless but they are nevel theless real possessing intelligible 


and inalienable essence. On the other hand, the self or a permanent spiritual principle is 
and Nirvana 1s only the final cessation of the psycho- 


mulated the doctrine of Nairatmya in a 


encouraged this tendency. Its net result, 


no more than a name and an illusion, 
physical process.*’ If this is not materialism or | 
tion, what is sit? Mrs. Rhys Davids was rightly led to the denial of the claim of this doctrine 


to be the real teaching of Buddha. Even within the Hinayana itself, the different sects made 
of their own assumptions and tendencies, 


The Sthaviravadins declared Nirvana 


at least the stultification of spiritual aspira- 


attempts to escape the rigorous consequences 
creating for themselves diverse logical difficulties. 
to possess an infinite but positive character without apparently realizing that ‘determinatio 
negatio est’.28 The Sarvastivadins resuscitated the Sankhya doctrine of the Avyakta under 
a different guise and by implication relegated time and actuality to the realm of phenomena, 
with an eternal noumenal world underlying them.*” From this it was an easy step to con- 
clude that what we know is not real and what is real we do not know, and the step was taken 
by the Sautrantikas.4° The VAtsiputriyas revived the Self and despite orthodox condem- 
nation, their sub-sects attained great popularity, especially the Sammitiyas." The Maha- 
sanghikas propounded the reality of matter without defilement and of supernatural per- 
sonality. The doctrine of ‘pure mind’ and of the unreality of phenomena were also formulated. 

These and other tendencies in sectarian dogmatics really represent the inevitable 
religious striving after an eternal and infinite or supernatural principle beyond the paraly- 
zing grip of the Abhidharmic tendency which confined reality to transient mental and 
material stages, i.e., made reality wholly temporal, finite and natural. Such a naturalistic 
point of view has proved very attractive to some modern rationalists and doubtless proved — 
the same to their ancient counterparts. Nevertheless, for the religious consciousness, as 
the Upanisad states, “Nalpe sukhamasti.?? “Sarvam Duhkham’? is really a restatement of this 
very attitude because ‘duhkha’ is not basically the sensation of pain but the sense of dis- 
satisfaction with the instability of phenomenal experience.‘ Such an attitude springs from 
the hope of something beyond commotion and dissatisfaction. This principle was called 
Artha, Dharma or Nirvana in original Buddhism and its beatific attainment was the goal 
for which the Buddhists gladly renounced the world.48 By its reinterpretation of the doctrines 
of Nairatmya and Paramartha, Mahayana reasserted and further developed the original 
tendency and indicated a bold departure away from the ‘rational metaphysics’ of the Abhi. 
dharma, fulfilling at the same time several of the partial breaks and returns adumbrated in 
some of the Hinay4na sects themselves as indicated above. 

Dharmanairatmya is usually considered an extension of Pudgalanairatmya. This, 
however, is to completely mistake the origin, nature and purpose of the doctrine of Dhar- 
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Manairatmya which in effect negates the implication of the Pudgalanairatmya and, as 
indicated above, rescues spiritual aspiration and optimism. According to Pudgalanairat- 
Mya Mind and Matter are real while the Spirit is not. According to Dharmanairatmya, 
Mind and Matter are certainly illusory while an ineffable and infinite Truth is not denied 
but often explained as the Non-dual Awareness.44 This is the doctrine of Siinyata or 
Vijfidna, the two being in the beginning merely the logical and mystical aspects of the same 


truth.45 It is a continuation of ideas found in original Buddhism, viz., the ideas of Prati- 


tyasamutpada, Nirvana, Sambodhi and Viyjnana. 

In the age of Buddha, Arhat signified a person of the highest spiritual attainments, 
the most ‘Worthy’, and there is no reason to suppose that there was at this stage any diffe- 
rence in meaning between Arhat and Buddha.** The Jaina usage of Arthat as synonymous 
with Jina confirms this supposition. Buddha naturally taught the Way that he himself 
followed and led his disciples towards the same attainment as he had reached. The ex- 
perience of Sambodhi was apparently the highest development of Samprajiiata Samadhi? 
where the mind not only reflects transcendent Quiescence, but is also capable of illumining 
any possible object to which it might turn, or alternatively, it illumines the totality of all 
possible objects.18 This totality, however, must be sharply distinguished from the world 
of finite objects as constructed by the intellect. The mind here rests in its natural state, 
‘luminous, ethereal.’’?® All finitizing and objectivizing movement of the mind is arrested 
and the awareness of finitude, if at all, is only as that of an eternally cancelled illusion within 
the ‘synoptic vision’ of infinite truth. Or else, the awareness of finitude as illusion and of 
the truth as the negation of negation is only an intellectual construct seeking to relate the 
ineffable supernatural experience with the experience of the natural world. Since Buddha’s 
spiritual experience transcended objectivity and the distinction between object and subject 
knowledge in the ordinary sense is superseded and it is obvious that his ‘omniscience’ cannot 
be held to characterize his ultimate experience unless it is interpreted in the sense which, 
Sankaracarya attributes to it in hiscommentary on the Karikas of Gaudapada. It is not 
‘having the knowledge of all’ but ‘being all-knowledge’.®° It is comparable to the Sankhya 
state of Mahat reached in the inverse order where the principle of Egoity is absorbed in its 
source and the mind becomes infinite light or cosmic Intelligence which in its ‘purity’, i.e., 
freedom from all objectivity, already annulled in Aharhkara, and subjectivity which is 
annulled now, reflects Purusa or the Supernatural principle, from which it is only ‘a shade 


removed’.®! The experiencing mind is still finite and temporal® but its content is infinite 


and eternal and transcends the subject-object relation. 
It is natural to suppose that all those who were awakened to truth at the instance 


of Buddha were awakened to the same fundamental truth and had a basically -identical 
experience. All the Arhats were freed from Ignorance and craving and might have exclaim- 
ed ‘anekajatisarhsdram sandhavissam punappunam’ etc. Emancipation, Dispassion and 
Awakening were not distinguished. Nor is there in fact any fundamental distinction bet- 
ween Emancipation and Enlightenment from the point of the truth envisioned or its purely 
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The Buddha and the Arhats of his time were thus alike in spiritual knowledge, different in 
This difference of power particularly affects the degree 


As a result, although they share in the 


natural and preternatural power.”* - | 
to which an emancipated person may act as spiritual teacher, which requires the power of 


understanding the subtle dispositions and past karman of the disciples and of COM icate 
the experience of truth in symbols and terms appropriate to the plane of the Ciscples under- 
standing. Thus the ‘Three Vidyas’’ were claimed as anormal complement of ‘Sramanya- 
phala’ and hence of Arhathood and Buddhahood. At the same time all felt the extraordi-. 
nary power of Buddha and no disciple claimed equality with him. This led to the tendency 
to regard Buddha himself as supernatural and also to attribute his visible greatness to the 
influence of past good deeds and practice of yoga. Since Buddha occasionally spoke of 
himself as Buddha, the supernatural Being, and not Gotama, the Man,** this tendency is 
evidenced in the earliest texts, and time and speculation vastly added to it. The result was 
a veritable apotheosis of the Buddha which increased the distance between him and the 
Arhant. In this context, the Mahayana reversal of the Hinayana tendency to regard the 
Arhant as the normal spiritual ideal must be regarded at once a return to Buddha and a 
growth of spiritual life and aspiration. On the other hand, the carly working out of the 
four grades of spiritual attainments, the schematic formulation of the Bodhisattva’s life, 
and the distinction between the Pratyeka-Buddha and the Samyaksambuddha are obviously 
the products of a gradually evolving theology. In this respect, Mahayana clearly continues 
a process which was operative within Hinayana and may truly be regarded as a later state 
of Buddhism following the earlier one of Hinaydana. 

If devotion to the Bodhisattvas was one of the most prominent characteristics of 
Mahayana, its numerous sitras were indisputably another. Mahay4dna relegated the bulk 
of the old Agamas to the level of inferior teaching and produced and revered a new and 
indefinite corpus of sutras in Sanskrit, often corrupt with Prakritisms.®> The Prajfasitras 
have been justly considered the earliest of these and placed in the second or first century’ 
B.C.°° They have been connected with the PurvaSailiya sect and eastern Deccan.®’ The 
doctrinal connection between Mahayana and the Caitiya schools supports this early tradi- 
tion about the locality where these stitras might have originated. The use of Sanskrit and 
the contact with Sarvastivada, on the other hand, suggest a northwestern origin.®® If the 
suggestion of a Prakrit original for the early Mahayanasutras could be proved,*® it would be 
immensely consequential. Unfortunately the suggestion remains hypothetical till we could 
discover some of these supposed originals. ‘There is, however, no doubt that some of the 
Mahayanasitras draw upon older material in Prakrit... This can be seen most clearly in 
the Lalitavistara which is a Mahay4anasitra in its’ present form. It may also be recalled 
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here that, according to a Hinayana tradition, many ancient sutras of the Agama got lost.®° 
Consequently from the silence of the existing canon on any particular doctrine, it would be 
unwise to conclude that it was entirely a later invention. The fact is that if we consider 
the wide variety of tenets presented by the Hinayana sects, we find that they have been deve- 
loped speculatively or dialectically from tendencies already discernible in canonical literature. 
At the same time Mahaydanasutras or Vaipulya appear to have continued certain forms of 
Hinaydna literature and their tendencies. ‘hese do not belong to any single Hinayana sect. 
Nor was Mahayana considered a nineteenth sect by the side of the older eighteen. I-tsing 
tells us how monks of Hinayana and Mahayana lived together in the same monasteries 
and how a Mahayanist could have a Hinayanist teacher. We have also to consider the 
silence of Hinayana literature on Mahayana in the context of sectarian disputes. Finally, 
the absence of any distinctive monastic code or Vinaya for the Mahayana _ clearly indicates 
that the emergence of Mahayana was not the emergence of a new sect but that of a clear 
distinction between two tendencies of a cross-sectarian order. Of these the Mahayanic 
tendency harked back to the example and precept of Buddha himself but it developed and 
found itself only after a phase of sectarian disputes. It is thus that Mahday4ana is at once a 
continuation of original Buddhism as well as of later so-called Hinayanic tendencies. This 

is, of course, not to rule out the possibility that some originally non-Buddhist tendencies 

did not affect the growth of Mahayana. Thus the doctrine of Avatara in the Gita is very 

close to the Saddharmapundarika in its doctrine of Nirmanakaya which is conceptually distinct® 

but has the same practical consequences. Although there is no clear doctrine of Bhakti 

‘7 the Mahayanasutras, the Sentiments and practices appropriate to it are frequently 

emphasized there.** Whe fact is that although there is no Igvarabhakti here, there is clearly 

Gurubhakt1, which again brings us to the heart of Mahayana.. An individual may through 
the incessant effort of will gradually withdraw from the whirlpool of life and death. A 
certain grade of grace or Saktipata is required even here and often a Kalyanamitra is its 
medium. Or one may follow a historical tradition of spiritual practice i.e. the Dharma as 
embodied ina Sastra. The help received from a Kalyanamitra or Agama is also ultimately 
an expression of grace. Nevertheless, the emphasis on individual self-reliance is far greater 
‘n this older quest for emancipation than in the Mahayanic quest for becoming a teacher 
or saviour. To become a teacher we must rely on the grace of the Universal Teacher. It 
is thus that Mahayana inevitably leads to a kind of Bhakti which nevettheless is not Bhakti 
in the full. sense, for it. is essentially Sadhana-bhakti.® : 

In defending its own claim to authenticity and originality, Mahayana ultimately 
appeals to the criterion of ‘conformity to Truth’ (Dkarmatam ca‘na vilomayati).6° It is doubtless 
not a historical criterion and yet it must be earnestly pondered over by any student of religion 
and philosophy.°’ If we believe Buddha to have known and preached the truth, is there 
any. option but to interpret and reconstruct the meaning of his fragmentary sayings in the 
light of ascertainable spiritual experience and the fruits of a comparative study of mysticism 
and theology ? In proposing the criterion of Dharmata, Mahayana was only relying on 
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Cf. ERE, Vol. VIII, p. 331. 
Cf. Bareau, op. cit., p. 299. Nevertheless, several of the controversies among the 


‘Hinayana’ sects plainly refer to Mahayanic ideas. Such are the controversies 
relating to the conception of Buddha and Bodhisattva as supernatural as held by 
Mahasanghikas and connected sects, vide e.g. Kathavatthu (Nalanda), pp. 201ff, 
908ff, 42711, 482ff; Masuda, Asia Major II, 1925, pp. 18ff; Walleser; Die Sekten 
des alten Buddhismus, pp. 24ff; Mahavastu I, pp. 159, 167-70; the conceptions of a 
naturally pure (Prakrtibhasvara) or fundamental (mula) Vijhana (as especially held 
by the Mahasanghikas, vide, Walleser, op.cit, p. 27; Poussin, Siddhi, I. pp. 178-79); 
the conception of phenomenal unreality (Prajfiapti, Sarnvrti) as held by the Lokottara- 
vadins, EBkvyavaharikas and the Prajnaptivadins, vide Bareau, op.cit., pp. 76, 77, 84) ; 
and the conception of two Truths (esp. as in, the Satyasiddhigastra, probably 
belonging to the Bahusrutiyas, vide Bareau, op. cit., ‘p. 82). The relationship between 
the emancipation and ways of Buddha and Sravaka or between the three vehicles 
was already debated in these ‘Hinayana’ sects. The Mahigasakas held the Vimukti 
and Marga of the Buddha to be identical with those of the Sravaka (Bareau, op.cit. 
p. 186). The Dharmaguptas and the Sarvastivadins held the Vimukti to be Creates 
but the Margas to be different, the Sarvastivadins holding that the three yanas are 
distinct. (Jbid., p. 144, 192). | 
Thus the Saddharmapundarika (Calcutta, 1953, 0.32) has [Yada tathagatah ....Kal- 
pakasaya votpadyante sattvakasaye va kleSakasaye va drstikasaye vaynckasses 
votpadyante, Evamrupesu Sariputra kalpasanksobhakasayesu bahusattvesu_ lub- 
dhesvalpa Kugalamilesu tada Sariputra tathagatah... -upayakauSalyena tadevaikam 
buddhayanam triyananirdesena nirdisanti’’]. Asanga points out five points of 
distinction between Hinayana and Mahayana (Swétrdlanka@ra, ed. Levi, p. 4). 

In fact, they quote them occasionally in their own support, e.g., vide Poussin, Siddhi, 
I, p. 180, where a text from the Ekottaragama comparable to A. N. II, 131 (P.T. 
S.ed) ‘‘Aalayarama bhikkhave paja alayarata alayasammudita’’, is quoted in support 
of the doctrine of Alayavijfiana; Mulamadhyamikakarikas (ed. Poussin), pp.218-19, 


937-38, 269-70. 
Already in the S.N. 11,267(P.T.S.ed.) there is distinction between the ‘suttanta tathaga- 
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tabhasita gambhirattha... .sufifiatapatisamyutta’ and the ‘suttanta... bahiraka’, 
This blossomed into the distinction between Nitartha 
debated in the early Hinayana sects 
esoteric Mahayana tradition, sce Kimura, op. ¢il., PP: 
Vol. II, pp. 46-52, On the two or three Dharmacakrapravartanas, Cf. Saddharma- 
pundarika, pp. 44-45, 52-53; Sandhinirmocanasutra 
Bu-ston, op.cit.., pp. 53-54. 

Sutralankara, p. 3; cf. Siddhi. I, pp. 176-78, esp. Poussin’s note on p. 1/6; Bodhicaryavatéra, 

(ed. Poussin), pp. 430ff. 

Cf. G. N. Kaviraja, Bharatiya Samskrti Aur Sadhana (Patna, 1953), f. SSL. 

e.g. Consider the quotation from Srimalasatra, ““Sravako bhutva pratyekabuddho bhavati 

punasca buddha iti” found in Sutralankdra, p. 70. ‘This was called Eka-Yana-naya- 

vada, cf. Obermiller, Analysis of the Abhisamayalamkara, p. &7fn, Cf. G. N. Kaviraja, 

op.cit., p. 525, cf. Haribhadra, Abhisamayalamkaraloka, on the Arhants, p. 

Cf. Hardayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine. 

On the stages of Bodhicittotpada, vide Sutralankadra, pp- 14-15, Bodhicarydvatdra, pp. 23-24. 

Lankavatara, pp. 63£f; Sutralankara, gotradhikara; Abhisamayalankara, 1.37-40; Cf. Poussin, 

Stddh, II, pp. 721-26; Dutt, op. cit., pp. S4ff. 

e.g. Sankara ad Brahmasitras, JI, 2.19 and 32. 

Quoted from Bodhicittavivarana in Bhamatiad Brahmasiitras. 11.2.18, Sarva-darsanasangraha 

(Nirnayasagar), p. 18. 

M.N., suttas, 26 & 28; SN, (P.T.S.) I, p. 136; DN (Nalanda) II, p. 30, etc. Cf 

Lalitavistara (ed. Vaidya), p. 286; Cf. Lamotte, Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, 

Vol. I, p. OO, trie 2 

Cf. Origins of Buddhism, p. 384, Cf. Milamadhyamikakarikds, 24.12. 

Cf. M. N. (Nalanda) I, p. 219; Cf. Lalitavistara, p. 292. 

Cf. Sphutartha (Wogihara), p. 5. 

ae Shee Atthaka Vagga of the Suttanipata which is generally accepted as belonging 

thace a ne ae parts of the canon; thus Atthakavagga, wv, 13, 15-16, 22; 315 

7 fee nee 69. 72, 74, 18-78; 117-21, 146 condemn arith, sania, pavitakka, 

" ie ra fi Suta, muta, nana and sammuti and emphasize that Bpiritiies truth 

ah a Z, pre ae debate and speculative dogmatization. See particularly 
© Mahdaprajiaparamitasastra on these texts—Lamotte, of. cit., I, 

Dp. .5915. . 

a vide the famous Brahmajalasuttanta of DN. 

This comes out most clearly in several suttas of the Nidanasarnyutta of SN—Kacca- 
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g ; elakassapa, Timbaruka, Natumha, Afifiatarabrahmana, Janussoni, 8, — 


aR et ae Origins of Buddhism, pp. 415f£, esp. pp. 419-20. 
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(MN, Aviyapariyesana, Bodhirajakumara; DN, Mahapadana, etc.) Prajna is here 
clearly a revelation of truth (Dhammapatubhava) and provides a_ prespective for 
looking at the suffering universe, which leads on to compassion. The second of the 
two verses is virtually identical, with a ‘Paramarsigatha” quoted in Vyasabhasya 
ad Yogasitra. II. 47. Vyasa’s definition of Prajia as ‘simultaneous and_ vivid 
illumination of reality’ (bhutarthavisayah kramananurodhi sphutaprajfalokah) 
can hardly be improved upon, Cf. Nagarjuna’s Mahdpanavimsaka, verse 15 where 
also Pratityasamutpada is a perspective for viewing reality. 

MN (P.T.S.) I. 329 ‘“‘Vinanam anidassanam anantam sabbatopabham’’. This infinite 
radiant state of the mind is really its original state—(AN (P.T.S.) I. 10. ‘‘Pabhassaram 
zdam cittam tank ca agantukehi upakkileseht upakkilittham’’?. Mere dualities and discrimin- 
ations cease and the lower or discriminative mind ceases to function—DN (Nalanda) 
I. 190 ‘‘Vitianam anidassanam anantam sabhatopabham. Ettha dpo ca pathavi tejo vayo na 
gadhati. Ettha dighamca rassam ce anum thilam. subhasubham Ettha namam ca riipam ca asesam 
uparujjhati Vininassa nirodhena etthetam uparuhutr’’. With this may be compared 
Parayanavagga, Ajitamanavapuccha, v. 6, Mettagu, v. 7, Upasiva, v. 4, 6,8. The 
‘astangama’ (home-going) of fire or rivers really meant their becoming measureless or 
indeterminate, not destruction, see Svetasvatara, I. 13, Maitradyaniya Aranyaka, 6.34.1, 
Katha, 2.5.9, MN (Nalanda) II, 180, Mundaka. 3.2.8, Mbh. Santiparva. 21, 492-43. 
On the ancient meaning of Nirodha, Cf. Prasna, I.10, Cf. Up. 8.6. On the cessation 
of the dual and emergence of non-dual consciousness, Cf. Br. Up. 5.4. 12-16. 

MK, XV. 7. Katyayanavavada is obviously the Kaccanagottasutta of SN. II. 17, 
Candrakirti adds “‘Idafica siitram sarvanikdyesu pathyate’? (MK. p- 269). MK. XT. 1 
has reference to the Anavaragra or Anamatagga Sarhyutta of SN. MK. XIII. 1. has 
reference to MN. III. 245 (P.T.S.).. MK. XVIII, 2 referes to texts like SN (Pass 
ed.) II. 39-40, AN. II (P. T. 8S. Ed.) 157-58. 

This comes out in the emphasis on Smrti which is part of the Marga, Indriyas, Balas 
and Sambodhyangas. Dharmavicaya follows Smrti in the Sambodhyangas. The im- 
portance attached to Yonisomanisakara may also be mentioned in this context, e.g. 
see SN. IV (Nalanda), pp. 62-63. 

The famous three Laksanas of Duhkha, Anitya and Anatman indicate the principal 
directions of discriminative thinking. Cf YS. II. 5. Cf. Pramdnavartikabhasya, pp. 146-47. 
On the meaning. of Buddha’s ‘silence’ see my Origins of Buddhism, pp. 505-09. 

This Abhidharmic point of view has been expressed most lucidly a Stcharbatsky 
in his Central Conception of Buddhism. 

Visuddhimaggo, (ed. Kosambi) pp. 399-56. 

This would be in effect the conclusion of Rosenberg’s analysis of Sarvastivada Abhi- 
dharma in Die Probleme der buddhistischen Philosophie. Prof. Sasaki’s‘A Study of Abhidh- 
arma Philosophy’ suggests that Abhidharmic ‘realism’ is not to be construed as the 


exclusion of ‘idealism’. 
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This followed first from the principle of Bahyarthanumeyata and next from the 
sharp distinction erected between Pratyaksa and Anumiana. 

This is clear from the evidence of Yuan Chwang. 

This is the meaning of Sarnskaraduhkhata. 

See Origins of Buddhism, pp. 477-78, fn. 

MK. XVIII. 6-7; Lankavatara, I. 


. This is clear enough in texts like Astasdhasrikaé and Lankdvatara or Madhyanta- vibhanga 


and sSiélralankara, see my Bauddha Dharma Ke Vikdsa Ka Itihadsa, pp. 398ff. 

Cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, II. Introduction to Sutta 14. 

Cf. YS. I. 48-49 and the Comy. of Vyasa. Also Cf. Vyasa adys. I—** Yastuekagré 
cetast sddbhutam artham pradyotayati, ksinoti ca klesan, karma-bandhanani Slathayal'; 
nirodham abhimukhikaroti, sa samprajniato yogah.”’ 

Cf. Ab.K.V. pp. 254-55; on the other hand, MN.II (P. T. S.) 127 or Jb. p. 121f. 

** Bhasvaram Akdasakalpam’’ as the Vyasabhasya puts it ad YS. I, 36. 

‘Sarvajiia iti,’ 

Cf. Vyasa ad YS. II. 20. 
Cf. Hariharananda on YS. 1.2.—‘‘Rajastu tada sadrsapravahariipam vivekakhyativikaram 
janayati.”” Cf. Sankara ad Brahmasiitras, 11.2.28.—‘‘Vijndnasyotpattipradhvamsanekalv- 


) ddivisesavattuabhyupagamat.” These however are the universal characteristics of Vrtt- 


jfiana and even the ‘Ahambrahmasmilyakarika vrtti? must have them. " 
See Kathavatthu (Nalanda), pp. 207ff, Sphutarthad, pp. 4-5. 640-41. Cf. Fatakatthakatha 
(eds Dhammarakkhita) Vol. p. 11 which mentions eight preconditions for the 
success of the vow to attain Buddhabood. 

AN: Il,-88 (P, :T, Sy). : 

Siksdsamuccaya quotes from nearly a hundred sitras and the Mahdvyutpatti has an 
almost equally extensive list. It is in the Chinese and Tibetan translations, howeve!; 
that these texts are mostly preserved. ‘nk 
Winternitz, op.cit., pp. 314ff, Dutt. Aspects, pp. 323ff. Conze, The Prajiaparamita 
Literature, p. 26, 50-51, 

Gonze, op.cit., p. 9, Taranatha (Schiefner), p. 58, Cf. Astasahasrikd, p. 225 Ch. 
Lamotte, Le Traite. J. pp. 24-25; Bareau, Les sectes, pp. 297ff. 

On a double Scographical origin, Cf. Bareau, l.c. 

ERE. VIII. 335; Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary. Cf. N. 
Dutt (ed.) Saddharmapundarika, p’. XVI-XVII. | 
Abhidharmakosavyakhya quoted by Minayeff, Recherches sur le, Bouddhisme, ‘‘tatha 
hi Ekottarikagama agatad dharmanirdega Asid idanimn tu 4 dagakad drsyata iti.”’ 
I-T’sing (Takakusu), p47, 14-15. 

Gf. Dutt, Aspects, pp. 290 ff. Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, pp. 152-3, 157, 159, mention the 
following texts as esp. useful for learning the right conduct of a Bodhisattva- 
Bodhisaitvapratimoksa, Upalipariprecha, Srisambhavavimoksa, and Rainamegha. 
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Cf. G. N. Kaviraj in Sarasvati Bhawana Studies, pp. 47 ff. 

€. §., reverence for scriptures and the worship of images, trust and faith in the 
Buddhas and Budhisattvas, glorification of the Nama and prayers, are writ large 
in the Saddharmapundarika. On the glorification of Avalokita’s name, also of 
Gandavyitha (ed. Suzuki and Idyumi) pp. 213-14, 

As Madhusiidana Sarasvati puts it in his celebrated Bhaktirasayana (1-3), Bhakti 
is really the unbroken flow of the mind contemplating the Deity with feeling. It 
relies on Nama and Ripa, the twin upadhis of God and passes from an in- 
strumental, often ritualistic, stage to a final selfsufficient stage. The result of the 
earlier stage is to purify the heart and win the grace of God, the later stage is the 
ecstatic manifestation of divine Love. 

Cf. Astashadsrika p. 4; Abhisamapalankaraloka, p. 36; Siétralankdara, pp. 4-5. 

Cf. ‘Religious faith often seems able to break through the barriers of space and 
time, and so to apprehend its object directly’. (Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 
p. -1L., 1945..ed?): 























A SO-CALLED VIEW OF MANDANA ON WORLD-MEANING 
DISCUSSED BY THE NAVYA-NYAYA SCHOOL! 
By 
Dr. K. Kunyunnr Raja, UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 


e —_—. a 2 F of the 
In the Saktivada section of the Tallvaciniadmant, Renn genor a aa Se ee 
Navya-Nyaya School of Indian logic, refers to the various schools ° ten : sd "i ; uestion 
that the primary meaning of a word is the Jali, or the universal. ae wa , a ee 
- i. the nar ar, 1S arrive | 
as to how according to this view the idea of the Vyekti, or the particular, ? 
different solutions are mentioned : 
= <i 
(a) by implication, i.e by dksepa or arthapatt, 
ici a . re ‘ ; 1Ves 
(d) by the invariable association of the universal with the fe te ae 
the knowlege of the one along with the knowledge of the other. (ekavittivedyatvaniyat 
and . Ry 
— ' : ’ these thre ews 
(c) by laksan@, or the secondary significatory POWCT. ; Of ger teg Me ae 
first is attributed to Kumifrila-bhatta, and the second to Prabhakara, while the thi 
5 Et al ‘ 
Is said to have been held by Mandanamigra. Gangesa Says, 
TATU: fag wera wists aifefa ata fet AISA: | AATE—— 
stad iaeaaiferea a fe afeafaaate 
facacareseazarra aaaded Te faaromr 1 Shar 3 
. ‘ ' ee ee “ ’ the 
[The particular is understood not through implication; but fi om tne word cow if 
ane Oat particular cow is dnderstood through the secondary significatory pow: 
This is the view of Mandana. He says, ‘Nobody wants to refer tothe existence or non- 


existence of the universal, since it is eternal; these two (existence and non-existence) are the 
attributes of the particular, got from the universal through Jaksand.’] 


; The later Navya-Nyaya tradition follows Gangesopadhyaya and attributes this 
view to Mandanamigra_ himself. Thus in the Sabdasaktiprakasika* Jagadisa says :— 
AT. ..a4t Mearferfsaatda varfeata waar aiearfafafircer afradiead, ovata 
TAMA TTT Aaa cHSTATa Lara sean alstcatd | wargdosafaararat:— 
sidueacaatfered a fs afeafearefa 
freacatemeriiarar aaaded fe fazratt i’ fa 
qatt Geo cafad fear sarat atenfesrat watfeaeer HTAATATAT | AHTATATRAATCA 
Talt Tarat were TFTA TATAL, VATA A AAT SAMTATA | 











A so-called View of Mandana on Word-meaning discussed by the Navya Nyaya System CR 


But this verse is found in the Vakydadhikarana section of Kumarilabhatta’s Slokavarttika.® 
Tt Orms an integral part of the argument there, and commentators like Parthasarathimisra® 
have taken this verse as Kumarilabhatta’s own. We have no reason to suspect it as a later 
terpolation in the Slokavarttika. Moreover the Bhatta Mimamsa tradition is to resort 
ae laksana to explain how a word indicates the particular, since it is based on the incompati- 
bility of the primary meaning, which is the universal, with the intention of the speaker. 

It may also be noted that the difference between the laksand view and the arthapatiz 
view is not much, for according to the Mimarisakas, the secondary meaning of a word is to 
be" kHown through a process of reasoning of the arthdpatti type.” To reconcile two known 
facts, the primary meaning of the word known through remembrance and the intention 
of the speaker inferred from the context, a meaning which is related to the primary meaning 
and which will remove the conflict is resorted to in this case. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that the so-called view of Mandana is not quite 
different from that of Kum§arilabhatta himself, and that Gangesopadhyaya is wrong in attri- 
buting the Slokavarttika verse to Mandanamisra. This verse is not found in any of the 
known works of Mandanamigra. And since Mandana is later than Kuméarilabhatta, the 
verse has to be attributed to Kumarilabhatta himself. 


REFERENCES 
1. Paper read and discussed in the Indology (Philosophy and Religion) section of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at New Delhi in 1964. 
2. Taltvacintamani (ed. Calcutta, 1892-1901), p. 578 : “NERA q wifata saa STAAL; 
SOTFACCATAAG EAT 
ibid, p. 570 : atfaatanta cafad alaacitia Wea: | 
ibid, p. 587. 
ed. Banaras, 1934, p, 96. 
ed. Banaras, Pp. 932 (verse 311) ‘The reading of the first line is wa thacaaiferes i 
ibid. , 
K. Kunjunni Raja, Indian Theories of Meaning, Adyar Library, Madras. 1963, p. 259. 
Also D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, p. 284. 
G as IS, Kunjunni Raja, ‘On the date of Sankaracarya and allied Problems’, Adyar 
Library Bulletin, Vol. 24, pp. 125-48. 
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THE MEANING AND VISION OF IMMEDIACY IN 
BRADLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


By 
S. 8. Roy, Universrry oF ALLAHABAD 


| It is not my purpose here to restate the case against immediacy, as has been done 
Ly Bradley, in the manner of Hegel, whose allergy to this concept 1s all too well-known. 
After Hegel, no one could adduce more cogent reasons for banishing immediacy from the 
fold of epistemico-metaphysical discussions. In maintaining this attitude towards immediacy, 
Hegel was full of reformative zea] and good intentions.” He applied himself assiduously 
to the solving of problems concerning knowledge, on lines, which marked an avowed depar- 
ture from the plain historical method of Locke. It seems that he heeded the advice of Kant’ 

rather scrupulously, and the result was an uncompromising breach with Psychology, which 
could not be legitimately interested in problems of a purely epistemological nature, especially 
pe problems concerning the Validity of Knowledge. But Hegel after banishing the psycho- 
logical method of approach to the problem of Validity of Knowledge, could not re-invite 
immediacy to help him in the solution of ultimate riddles concerning truth and reality. 
. Instead of engaging myself, in what follows, with the negative attitude of Bradley 
bs PM eCIaCy I shall undertake an exposition and a defence of Bradley’s affirmative doctrine 
so 2 NO anna which in no manner can be subjected to ne Hegelian criticism. 
Be i wate Hesclits ZOES beyond his native predilictions,* and in a considerable sense 
view, which at best, constitutes only the negative aspect of his doctrine 

of immediate experience. 

Autti ree I shall make an attempt t6 indicate that by immediate 
this situation with feelin a . purely non-sensuous situation, ane even while he identi 

pbectbie rei eitk SiN : ¢ eeling in question should not be interpreted literally.” i 
UE ieee Sicvratiene e ein, of immediacy consists in taking feeling in its symbolic 
deme ee inks des Betis ea a gets a considerable mera from an analysis 
daveb that Bradley's i See a ge a Conceptual emo: and the a dis- 
cic Hunt bien we. MIMI th diet bene of UENeSL ACY ms only a persuasive oi oa of aay 
consonance with the emotive 9h at guer a ee is well-warranted by its un-erring 
ete ot the sophia Autoc a s. ca ce cede soladen ct cha ey ee ae 
paardne beth Sina ath atau in respect OF Me solution of the ultimate problems’ 
: S would necessarily involve a discussion of the doctrine of 


immediate experience consi - 
P sidered as a vision or an over-all metaphysical perspective. Herein 
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we shall also point out that there is nothing wrong with such a vision, though we would have 
very much wished Bradley to hold on to the vision more steadily than he has done, and 
that his failure to do so has been mainly due to an overemphasis by him on the negative 
aspect of immediacy, which is reflected in his unassuaged preoccupation with the dialectic. 

In a considerable sense Bradley indentifies immediate experience with feeling. But 
merely saying that immediate experience is feeling is apt to be misleading and vague. Feeling 
is essentially a psychological term, and in Psychology too, it has been made to yield quite 
a number of meanings.* The most accredited psychological meaning that feeling has, 
refers to the experience that is lived through,® while one attends to an object. What 
constitutes the content of such an experience is not the awareness of the object attended to, 
but an awareness of the awareness, which, even while it intends the object, is nevertheless lived 
through and experienced in a unique manner, as it were. We have an illustration of such 
an experience in what was once described as an ‘idea of reflection.’ That which falls on to 
the side of an objective content, must, of course, be the minimum with which our knowledge 
of the external world starts. This sensuous minimum, which actually always outgrows its im- 
complete relationlessness, is also spoken by some as an example of pure immediate 


agined self- < 
An analytical scrutiny of knowledge does reveal, we agree, two elements : the 


experience. 
sensuous and the sentient, a datum that expands intoa significant content, and a purely sub- 


jective side, that acts on this datum and even enlarges and augments it. All knowledge 
; y y " : . ‘ o> 
-nerefore; which is the explication of an objective content, out there, in the external] world 
Ie F necessity presupposes two non-relational elements, the one subjective and active and the 
‘ ? 
r : urely passiv ; ‘oug 

site merely given and p y passive, the one through and thi ough of the nature of feeling 
a . * . es > s . ? 
and the othe: through and through of the nature of sensation. There are some, who would 
sitate in qualifying either element in knowledge as immediate and non-relational and 
« r a * . ? 

o talk as if we could have knowledge of these immediates. Not ony this. The 
. e . . : re 
ho would not have a hitch in describing the traffic between these elements 


not he 
would als 


are those also, W Pa 
i smmediate. Some, for instance, do not find any difficulty 3 Rasy 
entirely ? ¥ culty in maintaining that 


as Or... f : 
thinking makes no difference to tacts, and that in the knowledge-situation, the given is 
: mmediately revealed. It is altogether irrelevant to those, having this approach to the 


problem of knowledge, to account for erroneous apprehension. The ingeneous advocates 
of this view have explained Bey fact objectively and truly standing out there in a 
perspectival situation,!® which 18 not only irrefutably given, but is the invariable condition 
of all intentionality, and objective reference. ih H. Price, for instance, supports the Case 
of a pluralistic veridical objeciuly by postulating the distinction between the physical size 
of an object and its perspectival size. ‘Che apprehensions, for instance, of the physical size 
as well as the perspectival size of the College Tower in front of me, are veridical, and they are 
attested by the general and unexceptional character of apprehension, viz., its immediacy, 
Such a doctrine is rooted in an atomistic logic; and sensationism which has its lever in imme- 
diacy, alone, is the warrant of its alleged infallibility. The sensationist view of knowledge, 


we have already said, was exposed threadbare and dismissed by Hegel. We are, therefore 
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not going to consider the grounds of its refutation. A mention of the view that takes the 

datum as also its awarenesss as immediate has been made here on purpose. Though think- 

ing psychologists have found it vexatious to identify ‘fecling’ with any awareness of an 

object, the sensationist has not failed in giving the qualification of fecling to the awareness 

of an obeject, which may be something ‘purely given’ or may be the awareness of a datum 

as a so-and-so. This qualification is called ‘immediacy’. It consists in the non-relational 

| character of the content apprehended. Just as in fecling there is no distinction between the 

knower and the known, the purely given is like feeling. Nor is there a slackness on the part 

of these enthusiasts in attributing this quality ‘of immediacy to the cognitive situation, 

wherein the discrimination between erroneous and the veridical cognition 1s obliterated by 

the inevitability of a perspectical configuration. 

Bradley discards all the above mentioned views of immediacy, and none of the 

three situations, with which we have acquainted ourselves at length, constitutes a true example 

7 of immediacy. The term ‘feeling’ is indeed intriguing, more especially, because it is SO 

elastic. It has not to be taken in its literal import, viz., the awareness of awareness, or an 

awareness, which in so far as it is an act, apart from its being directed towards an object, is 

‘lived through’. Feeling in its literal meaning does not rise above a certain level, and the 

level literally meant is the level of Phenomenalist Psychology," which might have a justi- 

fication from a purely limited point of view, but, which nevertheless, is all too inadequate 

in giving a clue to the solution of such problems, as are not phenomenalist in essence, namely, 

eas problems concerning validity and existence, as understood in the last analysis—the purely 

criteriological and ontological issues.12 No doubt “feeling”? provides a clue to the solution — 

a aera and “‘feeling’’ is taken as infallibly charged with in. e i 

Thos cere as a ne at the level of Phenomenal Es chalogy,-s3en, as 1S es ec 2 y 

. , ify feeling with the awareness lived through by any finite centre of 

pee ig eons: NL appears that Bradley is actually conscious of the fallacy involved in 

such propositions as “‘the awareness of a ae > How after all can awareness be made 

an object of awareness ? The ea finite veoress. and if it does 
not) the awarenedsiend n eavour heans postulates an unjintite regress, ! 

an object has forthwith lost its immediacy and,therefore, surren- 


dered all its clai p 
*. nite claim to its being designated as feeling. Whatsoever can be objectified cannot 
e a significant content unless mediated by 








thesis that feelince o; the scheme of terms and relations. ‘The hypo- 
WIN teh aa Fe g Peat us the intimations of the ultimate nature of truth and reality needs 
Cc e 

onarmation at a level other than the one constituted by the parapherna- 
lia of Phenomenal Psychology 

| The clue to thi . : 

oe 2 a this verification, however, is not impossible of attainment. An analysis 

of immediacy into its emotive meaning 

3 


-ptual meanings, will give a clue to the 
diate experience or its equivalent 


in the first instance, and then into its alternative conce- 

direction in which Bradley is interested in taking imme- 

oY li 33 e . ° . ® . f ll 
Pe emirAtion pand4 eeling.’? The emotive meaning in this connexion 1S tu 

1 3 LY . . 

t ni ; Me eS Situation, in which quite a number of alternative con- 
ual meani : 

See ngs can be adopted and discarded, all to fit within the frame provided by its 
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emotive meaning. The emotive meaning in question should be indicative of all that the 
term, when used in speech or writing arouses in one’s mind by way of expectancy and ful- 
filment. In this case the expectancy aroused by the expression is one of infallibility and 
unquestionable certainty. It envisages a criteriological ideal, and assures us that in an 
experience designated as immediate, all doubts would dissolve and demonstrative arguments, 
which are necessarily endless, would be made superfluous. The alternative conceptual 
meanings of immediacy qua feeling, would be the exemplifications of the expectancy aroused 
by its emotive meaning. The most common-place exemplification of its conceptual meaning © 
is to be found in the feeling of one’s one-ness with God. Besides, we can as well cite the 
cases of moral and aesthetic feeling, as further instances of such an exemplification. ‘The 
pure datum of experience, which, though it falls on to the side of the object, has been adduced 
by most of the empiricists as an experience that can be likened to feeling—at least in respect 
of exhibiting a more or less complete approximation to immediate experience. ‘These 
conceptual meanings of immediacy qua feeling have been, it seems, discarded by Bradley, 
and the line of argument adopted for this purpose is entirely Hegelian. Though these 
experiences are like feeling, they lack that self-completeness and self-evidence, which the 
emotive meaning of immediacy envisages. Even religious experience has been considered 
at length by Bradley, and pronounced relational and therefore lacking a self-complete 
necessity: The concep eval meaning given by Bradley to immediacy gua feeling is a case of 
‘persuasive defini lion’, which has at its Decl an entire metaphysical vision—an intution of what 
actually is self-evident ind self-necessitated, and therefore really non-relational and imme- 
diate. Whatsoever comes in time, always comes as another literally, and its content must 
necessarily be mediated through a discursive process of self-transcendence. Immediacy in 
its temporal associations can never be really immediate. Y et the apprehension of such a 
timeless truth by some one—some finite centre of Sentience, does not in any way affect its 
nature. Such a process never rises above an unqualified reception of a truth, self-made 
and self-determined. ‘The appearance of such an intuition in history—in the history of 
nsciousness, may be a great event indeed, but it does not mean that history in any 
can really colour it, or finite understanding enlarge or abbreviate it. ‘The persuasive 
definition of immediacy gua fecling cannot be grasped without considering at some length 
Bradley’s discussions concerning the truth and falsity of judgment. 

To those conversant with Bradley’s doctrine of truth it would be more than sufficient 
to say that the truth of a judgment 1s ascertained by the degree of coherence it exhibits in a 
field of judgments. But to the question whether a judgment can ever be found to have such 
a coherence as to enable us to say that it is absolutely true, we have to give only a negative 
reply. That is why Bradley insists upon the additional or the complementary criterion of 
comprehensiwveness which is suggested as a necessary check-up measure for ascertaining the 
truth of a judgment. The check-up measure is necessitated by the inherent tendency of 
thought to conceal truth, even while it is the only means of revealing it. Not only should 
a judgment, if true, be coherent with other judgments in the field of knowledge; it should 
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a4 fo . ; : or. is to be d mnie 1" } 
have the ability to explain facts, which means that 11s coherence » | y ai and elasuc, 
j . stl es not bec P 

so that with the growth of knowledge, the judgment in question Go xecome absolute. 


-¢ gmpossible of attai 
An all-out coherence, in respect of any assertion wh is IM] e of attainment, 


atsovel; 
ice ‘avariably 
ble threat to the truth of the 


. imphies ibili 
From the very nature of thought it follows that coher! plies the possibility 


of its other , viz., incoherence, which stands out there a5 @ poss! 
judgment in question. While, therefore, we claim truth for 4 
this claim by demonstrating its coherence in a certain field of knowledge, we also know it 
as a principle that this coherence must break down somewhere, and show that our truth- 
claim has come against a wall, as it were; and here we have to ac 
very nature is two-edged, and that it alternates necessarily between the two extremes of 
sees aus falsity. Every judgment exhibits in its co 
privation of coherence. The question, which must be answered in this context is—Against 
what unchanging and unmediated background can the coherence and its other be understood ? 
And the question being there, it is implied that Coherence by itselfis not the absolute criterion 
of truth. The absolute criterion which comprehends both the presece and the privation of 
Sonerence is a feeling, which is of the nature of immediate experience—a knowing and being 
in one—an experience in which there is no discord between being and knowledge. Every 
eee Noe Mae implies an immediate awarenes® of this pie And this 
other than Non-contradiction. This awareness constitutes the content 

of a persuasive definition of immediacy qua feeling. This is what, in our opinion Bradley 
wae ae conceptual meaning of mediate experience OF feeling. Ande this 
fact that ae als eS preferr ed to other alternative conceptual meanings in view of the 

meaning of ee a respect of fulfilling the expectancy aroused in us by the emotive 

be missing its real ee ; oe cae ghee this feeling as a ee 

caus eRe na oi in objectifying it, we are once again drifting into a schema of 

Eagan a Ger a ea ae nee stituting one article of the sphere of pseudo-immediacy Dy 

sense—as a symbol of the Bee of a Hegelian nature. | But if we take feeling ina symbolic 

and unmediatedly He scani Oe of the Absolute Criterion; which ss entirely self 

criterion is AOHeOntradiensn i : all be saving the criterion as also its immediacy. ine 

Any attempt to deny its truth * non-contradiction itself has not a mediated necessity. 
It is veridical in an reas art pl men ie ee on Py Dea ee its val 

diacy in the sense of self-evidence ene This is die meaning of self-evidence: Imme- 
objective content. Between the ie eared ata higher level than the Lae AGY, of the 
Whereas immediacy at the lower NG ere is nota difference of alegnecs. It asyous of kind. 
nothing to do with time. ‘The latter fe means GUOLGE MESS, immediacy at the higher level has 
fore, timeless in constitution. A ees mediacy is entirely logomorphic in pees se. and there- 
sive sentience”’ is nothing other than aie ee to via Bradley describes as “‘one comprehen- | 
and though, this is never given, it is ther culmination of the immediacy of absolute experience, 
Feeling, therefore, is to be eaten aes as the background of all knowledge and all judging. 
as a purely epistemological schema and not as a 


judgment and substantiate 


Imit that judgment by its 


nstitution the presence as well as the 


bjective content, we shall 
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psychologically determinable content, and the immediacy it typifies is not psychological 
but epistemological. If, however, it 1s identified with a psychological content, the content, 
should not be taken literally. It should only be understood as a symbol of something, which 
cannot actually be cast into a psychological mould. When we say we have the feeling of 
this immediacy, we do not actually have this feeling, as we actually have so many other things 
that constitute the bulk of the realm of the objective content and relations. We only think as if 
we have this feeling. Nonetheless, what this feeling stands for is an important schema, 
without which it is impossible to account for knowledge. The abslolute is one such immediate 
experience, shorn of all mediation. Mediation, which characterises all our knowledge at 
the discursive level, itself could have no meaning and validity, unlessit had a non-relational 
background to it. If one ask, how do we know it, our only answer would be—‘not as an 
object’. Kant had the intimations of this immediacy, but he somehow failed to speak of 
such intimations as constituting knowledge. <A despair of such a nature has no warrant 
whatsoever; and the mighty structure of Kant’s transcendental metaphysic loses much of its 
sublimity for want of a certain confidence, which is so well expressed in his agnostic cons 


We believe that something can be known, and yet defy all determination in term- 


fessions. 
f an objectifiable content and relations. 
O 


We have thus far indicated, (1) that a persuasive definition of immediate: experience > 
Prints ‘dentification with feeling, that this feeling is to be taken not literally but only as 


lie . 
mething that 1s trans-sensuous and unamenable to any characterization in 


4 sym ol for so i | 
terms of the categories ot thought. Our achievement, if our arguments have succeeded 
consists, not in giving to Bradley something that he has not already got. Thesc aeurnent 
it is only claimed, have peen employed to explain Bradley’s meaning of immediacy in tone 
ike contemporary philesophical idiom; (3) that the symbolic meaning of feeling consists 
“a the ‘dentification of the unport of feeling with the unmediated necessity of the principle 
a non-contradiction; which comprehends, in an undivided intuiton the approximation 
to coherence as also the deviation from it exhibited by a judgment in its apportioned field. 
This should have been enough, sc far as the clarification of the meaning of imme- 
this coniext is concerned. But I have the feeling that this discussion of Bradley’s 
doctrine of immediate experience would remain incomplete, if we Stopped at this point; 
and my teeling in this TespeCt 1S Ree Watmanted by Bradley’s own belief that ‘immediacy’ 
has the efficacy of indicating sombions to ultimate problems.* It is implied in such a 
belief that to understand the nature of immediacy aright, is to understand the nature of the 
Ground—te have a Vision. that transtorms our attitude towards knowledge and reality— 
towards ourselves and towards everyLuine else, towards situations which we actually confront, 
and those, which we may possibly confront. such an understanding not only gives us the 
glimpses of the direction in which lies the solution of final problems, but also indicates the 
futility and shortsightedness of points of view in conflict. It is not my claim, however, that 
alternative transforming attitudes are not possible in philosophy. If it were so, we could 
not account for all the variety of opinions that philosophers are prone to have. Yet al] 
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the same criteriological efficacy; in 


attitudes do not have the same transforming capacity, il 
4 certain situation. A 


t determining the truth or otherwise of a certain contention ol 


if philosophical positions subsist by making a claim of this nature, | cy P a 
| Bradley's denial of universa® | 






and thus far, they present 


themselves as so many versions of a self-abiding principle. 

scepticism is an affirmation of the basic truth that no one, a f. | her 18 
: ‘ ; - 8 This far, the philosopher 

afford to do so without having a set of first principles." Thus , philosop 


os . “ e - -. is 4 re re ‘ rerent 
a man of Vision, and this Vision is the master-light of all his secing. It is altogether a diff 
and another the view" 


kes to philosophising, can 


matter that one vision turns out to be the pre-possession of a visionary _ ll 
point of a seer. Bradley’s treatment of the subject of immediacy has. indicated b be a 
doubt, that without a grounding in immediacy, no truth-claim has a meaning. But wie 
view of immediacy constitutes a really transforming vision is the upshot of his discus a 
We have at some length traced the nature of the steps that lead to what we have describe 
a ‘persuasive definition,’ of immediacy—a conceptual alternative meaning of the term, a, 
Bradley would choose from among several conceptual meanings, which have to be reject ‘ 
on the ground that none from among these comes to fulfil the expectancy aroused by the 
emotive meaning of the term. And the choice has a rationale : and the rationale is the 
selfnecessitated feeling-like compulsion actuated by the intimations of the principle of Noe : 
ee Ea ae spoken of by Bradley as the Absolute Criterion. In identifying inna 
yale the fecling-like compulsion of the principle of Non-Contradiction, Bradley is actual y * 
describing the nature of the vision, which transforms every partial attitude, every oO 
Philosophical point of view. Still srt ist be said, that the vision after having lighted up . | : 
bel 
Pct 
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be aie Satisfaction. So far as the theoretical justification of the principle underlying Brad 
remem concerned, not mach cn ea gin The ers 
, generally speaking, could not be given greater p 
did soundness. The dialectic has been employed in a,manner that puts even Zeno in shade. 
Nor is his excellence in the field of philosophical methodology, materially inferior to the 
gucak post-Sankara Advaitins. But there is all the difference between Bradley and these 
dialecticians of India. Whereas among the dialecticians of the Advaitic tradition, the 
dialectic is only a scaffold devised to light up the vision of immediacy, the dialectic in Bradley 
ag paramount importance and the Vision allowed to be dimmed and lost sight of. 
pradicy, 3 halt at the epistemological caravansaray limits his philosophical interests mainly 
to a discussion of the criterion of truth and reality, and once he has the vision of what 1s 


mntellectually satisfying, he allows this vision pass into a dark and a dewy obscurity, and 
loses himself entirely -in polemics | 


. ~ 5 : ] 

piilosop hical consciousness, grew faint, fell oblique, and could not be seen by him 19 ; 

Mts ontological depth and axiological intensity. Perhaps Bradley was too sri | 
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ad Advaitin has in this vision the intimations of self-knowledge. Bradley; of 

course, Nas no pronounced intimations of this nature. For him the Vision of Immediacy, 

mean: hi j ‘ 
ans, more than anything else, the self-contradictory nature of the categories. Having 
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no axiological moorings, an insight of this nature drifts again into a sea-saw of arguments, 
into logomachy and_ dialectical blitz. 

Perhaps it is so, because Bradley failed to identify immediate experience with self- 
knowledge, and because the epistemological issues are given prime importance by him. To 
have a Vision of Immediacy, to be in possession of the immediate experience, is not 
to engage oneself in an endless war against all intellectual constructs, against all 
Categories. The realisation of the self-contradictory nature of the appearances is to 
be taken only as the negative aspect of the unitive and integral experience of reality. 
Giving undue importance to it, as a philosophical technique or doctrine, is apt 
to extol the dialectic at the cost of the Vision. What is of real worth is not the 
arguments, intricate and new-fangled, that can be cited for proving the nothingness of 
that which is actually nothing. What matters indeed is an incentive to live in the light of 
unitive experience. What is valuable, in the last analysis is not merely a theoretical com- ° 
prehension of a self-abiding reality and a self-attesting truth, but an enduring proclivity to 
self-effacement with a view to living in manner that progressively cancels otherness, which 
is the cause of fear, of greed, of hatred, of economic inequalities, of political crimes, of legal] 
injustice, of racial bitterness, of provincial jealousies, or the linguistic atomisation of a people 
and of cultural crusades red in tooth and claw. The Vision of Immediacy gains a thousand- 
fold in purport if taken axiologically. An excessive emphasis on epistemological issues 
connected with this vision will only help one to taste to satiety ‘the sweets of refutation’, but 
this is not the philosophers’ haven. Yet it must be said, that there is no irreconcilable 
conflict between the axiological and the epistemological aspects of this vision. All J want 
to say, 1s that, the primacy of une axiological helps better to retain the vision, whereas the 
primacy of the epistemological is productive of a generally belligerent attitude towards the 
thoughts and deeds of others. Even while an epistemological approach is sometimes abso- 
lutely necessary, this necessity Cannot be an end in itself. It could only be ancillary to a 
better understanding of another man’s point of view, which before anything else should 
characterise a philosophic attitude. And in this attitude alone one can expect to attain 
‘sober certainty of waking bliss’. 

An inquiry into the failings” and the achievements of Bradley in the pr 
I believe, would gain in clarity, if we could distinguish Bradley’s position fr 


the 
esent context, 


om the position 
taken by Sankara in his Gommentary on the Brahmasiitras.. Sankara’s enunciation: of the 


of Adhyasa 1s a master-piece exposition of the Transcendental method in Philosophy 


nature i : : : ovr : Shae : 
The real upshot of this metaphysical canon is to give an insight tite the distinction between 
two kinds of immediacy—the false and the true—what is merely believed to be so, namely the 


subjective, and what is really so—what is nitya (self-enduring and timelessly veridical in essence) 
r] e en, . . 

and what is anitya (enduring through an other, and only conditionally veridical in essence) 

The World and the individual are not actually unreal; for if we start with the pr 


€Supposition, 
would be at the end of all jijasa. But they are also not rea] in the 


as a matter 


that they are unreal, we 


last analysis. ‘They are merely believed to be so, and when this belief comes up, 











’ to give way to immediacy and intuitional simplicity. 
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it turns out to be something self-contradictory— 
discarded and superseded. When we say that 
d the false and has to be discarded and trans- 


i pee ie : jousness 

for consideration in reflective consc10U te 
f: fit f ein! 
erroneous, false, and therefore, fit tor 2 S 


Ae, ; . fective an 
lieved is the subjec | 

en cid i to say that such a content of consciousness has to be cancelled 
not mean to : . } 

meee ,orn or the sky-flower or the son of a woman who is 


; a] 
as non-existent, as is the hare’s hae an 
ath i has to b t anscended and discarded in the aspect of its literal entitativeness, 
arren. as to be tr . 
It has to be treated as a symbolic entity, . ain 
nn Conia and in ite literal signification it distorts. “[o understand mundaneness in jts 
1 ’ 


deeper signification, does not amount t iit 
amounts to a replacement of one mode of the consciousness of it by another. ‘The mediated 
nmediated mode of consciousness—mediation and dis- 


the garb of immediacy as certainty) have 
Philosophic consciousness which is 


as a symbol for something, which in its literal aspect 


9 a denial of contentuality to mundaneness. It only 


consciousness has to give way to u 
cursivity (under the spell of ignorance, wearing 


the necessary pre-requisite of madhujiana, necessitates the making of this distinction between 
the two modes of conscjousness—the mediated and the unmediated. In the absence of 
this distinction, there occurs a process of reciprocal superimposition of one mode of conscious- 
ness on another. Illusion or Adhy4sa is the confusion or the unconscious synthesis of these 
two, their blind coupling, as it were. So does the Vedantin say that in illusion there is the 
identification of two functions (vrttis)—the pramatrorttt and the avidydvrtti of the Saksin. 
The really discursive and mediated consciousness in the absence of such a discrimination is 
believed to have the infallibility and certainty of immediacy, and the immediacy of the non- 
relational, self-evident order, is apt to be confused with a mode of consciousness that con- 
templates a content in the discursive aspect. Thus is that, which is merely an appearance, 
likely to be missed for reality, and the real for that which merely appears. Philosophic con- 
sciousness necessarily implies a reflective awareness, in which the adhisthana (the ground) 
has tS be distinguished from that which is merely superimposed on it. In this reflective 
consciousness, which for Sankara is the philosophic consciousness, the mediational mode of 
consciousness necessarily implies an unmediated background. The world and the individual 
recognized as anitya vastus imply the notion of the nitya vastu, which stands, as it were, in the 
office of a criterion—an absolute norm. This implies a passage from Appearance to Reality, 
from a consciousness operating on the machinery of terms and relations to a consciousness 
perfectly non-relational—from a consciousness which is exhausted and dissipated in this 
relation to a consciousness which is not so dissipated and exhausted—which is of the nature 
of pure immediate experience. Pure immediate experience—non-relational and undissi- 
pated, is the adhisthana of the appearances, which occur on account of the self-same content 
contemplated in the mediated, discursive or relational consciousness. Sankara’s doctrine 
of the dhiyasa introduces the jijfiasu to the Brahman by generating in him the awareness 
of nityanitya-vastuviveka. But the doctrine of Adhyasa in Sankara has not only a 
TEREUNG function to perform. It dovetails into the samaradhana or the anubhiti of Brah- 
man in its ontological and axiological aspects. The negative aspect of the Adhydsa doctrine, 
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Its affimative aspect takes 


acquaints us with the accidental definition of the Brahman. 
aita Vedanta are 


us to the essential definition of Brahman.?§ The two definitions in the Adv 
described as Tatastha and Svariipa. The self-contradiction implicit in the appearances 
can only be comprehended in an experience that is abadhya (uncontradictable). The 
Brahman as envisaged in this situation is the possibility of an experience characterized by 
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aca Immediacy” as the qualification of an experience, which comprehends the 

ailings, the shortcomings and misgivings of a mediated awareness is only adjectival in 
of this quali- 


essence,—a floating ideality, which merely points to a norm, which on account 
The norm is 


fication would not be ir -adicti i ‘bi 
ation wou ot be an heir to the contradictions, it embraces and exhibits. 
Whereas in the accidental definition, 


Brahman—pure and appearanceless sentience. 
qualifying an other of dis- 


immediacy (the criterion of reality) is pointed to as an adjective 
cursive consciousness; in the essential definition, immediacy is not to be understood as an 
xternal to an existent, but as an essence identical with exvstence. The Real and the 


adjective ¢€ 
So long as immediacy 1s understood as the criterion, in the light 


Immediate are not two. 
of which we understand the shortcomings of the apparent, we have a license to speak of an 


‘X?, characterized by immediacy. But this linguistic license is necessary only so long as “X° 
e real subject) and not—X (the merely apparent) are distinguished and See Gare 
i.e., so long as we are merely aware of the deficiency in the mode of our Being and Knowi i 
With the slough of distinction cast off, we are in a realm in which Suey Veet ing. 
being understood as au adjective, becomes the very substantive it was su Bid ai as 3 
Critical consciousness a which the nityanitya-vastu-viveka occurs ret t aia 
the same time. F LEST it points to immediacy as the qualification of a ‘bl ee ae eNat 
other than the one, lived through and experienced in the attitude of ne e€ SETS S— 
ness. It 1s encountered as a qualification, as an adjectival functio ig ie iy ae 
occupied only with the demonstration of the anityata of the conte i De ee ay se 
attitude of the discursus. In forestalling this kind of existence, th wu Seay in the 
to function; it only points to a possible successor, which is still ie ait a ect has not ceased 
an other. Secondly, it points to immediacy, which is no more the ee sul conceived as 
of consciousness. Herein, we are in a realm, in which the attitude of es : sa Pere: 
has been transcended. This being done, we are one with the aie ating as another 
of which ‘mmediacy is not an adjectival adjunct, but only a synon c 5 | suit se 
of the Adhyasa, has as its implicate, two kinds of immediacy—the ae f Be s doctine 
Panalse AS connotational ‘immediacy’ is adumbrated as the atte we iter the Cerio: 
content, existing in a realm other than the one encountered in the obj aie re a possible 
content in question is ‘possible’ only, and has to be distinguished Gta an ane’: The 
is habitually ;dentified with mundaneness, both in respect of subjectivit De: 5 which 
One could clarify the notion in question by saying that if one were to cast tion O Ie 
eness, one could experience an unsheathed content, not es, ee 
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panisad speaks as the caturtham—the fourth—the turiya, which has no ‘limit’. In passing 


from its connotational to its denotational usage, ‘immediacy’ passes from the state of its being 
an adjectival ingredient of a possible existent to the state of its being such an existent itself. 


Immediacy concessionally spoken of as a qualification of Brahman is not actually a quali- 


fication. It has no connotative intentionality; it has only a denotative significance. The 


denotation of Brahman as consciouness in its pristine purity comes before its connotation. 
It would not be a mistake to say that the denotation is the true meaning of this term; “‘the 


connotation is its appearance, a mental replica or symbolic substitute for it. Substance is 


never a predicate’. Immediacy in its denotational usage is only synonymous with the 


Substance, variously described as Atman or Brahman. 
This elaboration of the doctrine of Adhyasa in its connotational and denotational 
aspects brings us to the heart of the distinction between Sankara and Bradley. 


Bradley’s immediacy for all we know, and are inclined to know, is not beth 
connotational. and denotational. 


It is just the qualification of a possible existence—an 
ideal, which, Bradley takes 


meticulous care, not to identify with existence—as—an- 
actuality. Bradley has taken absolute pains to demonstrate the self-contridictory character 
of quality and relations, and yet his ‘immediacy’? appears to be none other than the 
accidental definition of an existence which, if actualized, could not shed off the contra- 
dictions met with in the realm of a consciousness—contemplating—an other. ‘This possible 
‘existence’ of Bradley’s philosophy, is not much different from the Tattva of the Madh- 
yamikas. The Madhyamikas conceive of it (if it is conceivable at all) as something, of 
which, it would be absurd to talk as an actuality. Nothing actual is like Tattva. If it 
were to be visualized in the image of an actual, it would turn out to be self-contradictory. 
Bradley’s Immediate Experience is the Vision of a Possible Existence, which if made 
EE would | degenerate into a ‘bundle of discrepancies’, ‘a metaphysical chimera’ and 
a psychological monster’,21 This is the reason why both Bradley and the Madhyamikas 
lay waste to their powers of acute understanding, by making the dialectic a wholesale 
occupation of their Philosophical adventure. That Bradley has a dread of the actualization 
of this possibility is proved by the fact that he exhausts every possible argument for proving 
the self-contradictory nature of the self. Bradley, like Kant has in his sub-conscious a 


lurking aversion to the Ontological Arugment.22 This lurking aversion to the Ontological 
Argument is borne out by 


é' the fact that Bradley would not identify anything ideally 
Ba eae wate ae" Absolute:guthe Absolute-of Bradley is neither God nor Self ie 
not even Value. 


‘The Advaita Vedanta, Specially. in its Sankarite aspect, is a master-piece solution 
,of the riddles created by the Transcendentality of the Absolute and the Dialectic of Reason. 
An Ontological Argument for proving the existence of Brahman would be needed only if 
Brahman is conceived as an other of consciousness. The self-contradictory nature of the 
appearances points to the criterion of Reality—a Reality, characterized by Immediacy. 
But the problem concerning the employment of the Ontological Argument would arise only 
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ifimmediacy were to be thought of as an adjective—or the qualification ofa possible existence. 
But if.this possibility were to become an actuality, it would lose its immediacy. Immediacy 
as connotational suffers from this defect. It points to a vision, in which could be quenched, 
possibly, all our failings and misgivings, but the vision never gets transformed into an actuality. 
It only becomes an epistemological handle—a grinding machine—a guillotine, for demons- 
trating the self-contradiction implicit in every actuality, whether subjective or objective. 
The reasons for this distortion of the Vision, and a clinging to the Dialectic, are more than 
well-explained by the shortsightedness of Bradley. The shortsightedness in question, consists 
in a disinclination of the part of Bradley to an actual transformation of the noetic attitude. 
The transformation of the noetic attitude would make the Ontological Argument a super- 
fluity. The Ontological Argument in Bradley does not get more respectability than it got 
at the hands of Kant. The Ontological Argument is needed in Bradley and Kant for effecting 
a transition from the Ideal to the Actual, but the Actual being always understood as an other 
of consciousness, No such transition can really be effected. 

Both Kant and Bradley are Transcendental Logicians. They have a Transcendental 
Logic without a Transcendental Ontology. For this reason, what they are able to think 
of as an Ideal, they never succeed in making Actual. The declaration of the impossibility 
of metaphysics in Kant is still the problem of problems for the Neo-Kantian scholars. And 
the ‘nevitable lapse of every actual existent into an ‘appearance’ in Bradley, is the doctrinal 
consequence ofa deontologized Logic. So Sankara does not need the Ontological Argument 
for translating ideality into sete Ly That Kant and Bradley need such an argument for 
translating ideality into actuality is evident from the fact that their adverse criticism of the 
Ontological Argument is like finding the fraility of a bridge, which they might have used for 
connecting the Realm of the Hoee with the Realm of the Actual. But Sankara’s Logic 
being not only a Logic ot Idealities but also one of Existence, Sankara neither needs the 
Assistance of the Ontological geese, nor does he stand out to demonstrate the absurdity 
of its application. What Saves Sankara from lapsing into negativism, is his identification o 
the Self with the Principle of pommiediaGy Immediacy ae Sankara implies the transcendence 
of the Ego-sense in the human spleen rhatent lai BLS Ce in “existence”. Sankara’s philosophy 
does not look at a Quenching Ideal from Orde: Ans epistemological situation is not the 
only situation that the iistaphysics De the Advaita aw Ne From the conflicting nature 
of the appearances to their UCHERIAE Ideal—their adhisthana, there is a passage in noetic 
consciousness; 50 that we can ied without meaning any COR AGIEOD that the appearances 
imply the Brahman. But Hehe is no passage from Brahman (the adhisthana) to the appear- 
ances in noetic consciousness—whose essence is Eclatenal: If the passage from Ideality to 
Actuality is understood as cancelled, te Brahman of Sankara would not be different from 
the Absolute of Bradley and the Thing-in-itself of Kant or one of his Transcendental Idealities 
which are thinkable without being knowable. But this is: Tint Ete case. ‘The Brahman is, 
not the self; and yet the Brahman . the seit Brahman is an eS e envisaged as ‘immediate 
experienced and this ideality 1s different in structure from empirical consciousness of finite 
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| (Jivatva) on account of 
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self-hood’. Inthe purely noetic situation the empirical se 


: : “tc chortcomings— 
its anityata implies a norm that comprehends its sho! —s g - 
aa a at the 
support. But such an implication does not mean that To say that the Brahman of 
Brahman is implicatory of finitude—objective or subjective. 
‘ a ‘. consonanc 
Sankara is only an ideality and no actuality, is not in consonal «csod the discursi velit 
the Sankara Vedanta. In the noetic attitude (by which 1s age _ of Aetuialite But 
the Brahman can never be made to descend from a state of Ideality | ave us | dhe glimpses of 
the noetic attitude and the noetic situation via the Adhyasa — aa \T and the THOU 
° Py ° o ~ ’ . Cc apt « . 
another attitude, in which there remains no difference between uh cocettimde, In atin 
' ve attitude. 
This attitude is the attitude of ‘abheda’—the negation of the +“ anes implies the THAT 
consciousness the THAT negates the THOU, and though the a's _ a a il negation 
: san onto al ne 
as its Quenching Ideal, yet in the self-same attitude the THOU} | BN ; 
ar is undrum? In noetic awareness 
of THAT. The question is—Is there a way out of this con THOTT tmniies tl 
‘cally, though the THOU implies that 
the THAT and the THOU negate each other ontologically, lit ly if the negation 
; ; ality, only ift é 
THAT as its Indefinite Ground. The THAT could become an actually, : malice 
b owe : . i cannot be actuals¢ 
that disjoins the two could be negated. This negation of negation | re. 
th . -ehended by the explanation of Adhyasa 
€ noetic attitude. In the noetic attitude as comprehe | ted is fOne 
. he 4 , : tne 1 can be nega “ 
as given by Sankara, the nature of experience in which this negation Cal ‘tud : hich this 
. > attitude in w 
Shadowed all too clearly to admit of any misunderstanding. The ae . el a 
merati c nt, ee ‘tude—the axiological attitude. Of 
gation Of negation is make-able is the evaluating attitu ape sf the then 
this attitude there are three alternations—those of knowing, willing and he es he thes 
= in t 1 
functions of the THOU (finite individuality). The cancellation of ‘relation’ in the e 


three alternations fuses the ‘thow into ‘that?. Cancellation of otherness as mec as 
Brahman as Sat—Transcendental Objectivity. Cancellation of otherness as objectivity In 


‘—Transcendental Subjectivity. Cancellation of the ‘affirmation oe 
ness’—is the Ontologization of a feeling of fulness, and this is Brahman as Ananda." 1¢e 
Vedanta of Sankara can be described as a setu which connects Ideality with Actulity, through 
the deepening of an evaluating consciousness, known as the axiological attitude. Hen 
there is no question of the that fusing into a what, ‘somehow’. Reflective Consciousness 
as Philosophy, in the Advaita, is the self-complete system of a Logic of Idealities telescoping 
into a Transcendental Ontology via an Axiological bridge. In Sankara the Logic of 
Meaning fuses into the Logic of Existence. In Bradley there remain yawning abysses between 
the Logic of Meaning and the Logic of Existence. The ‘somehows’ of Bradley cannot and 
do not build a bridge immune from what he calls a theoretical ruin and an_ intellectual 
disaster. The only bridge that connects the two is axiological in its structure; but Bradley 
never built one of this nature. The Logic of Existence insists upon a fashioning of the sou] 
in one of the alternatives of Immediacy. A mere awareness of the Absolute as Immediacy 
or Immediate Experience is not enough. We may call such an awareness an Insight, and 
distinguish it from Lvaluation,2* which alone has the efficacy of transmuting our limitations 
into perfection. This awareness, if it were to remain at the level of Insight only, Would 


a ground, a criteriological 
eriological ground—the 


e with the first principles of 


Brahman as ¢i 
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not entitle its possessor to be called a philosopher. Mere Insight is only a scientific acumen. 
In science there is no commitment to honour. Philosophical consciousness calls for an 


evaluation—a constructive attitude. Herein a commitment must be honoured. The 


Advaitic Philosophy tells us the alternative ways to the fulfilment of this Commitment. 
‘Immediacy’ conceived in moments of insight, finds its fulfilment as Truth, Reality and 
Value, to which we are committed as human existents. But outside a situation of commit- 
acy may remain a possibility and a postulation only, But the situation of 
dge in which one stands committed to some one else. Nothing in the 
It 1s a commitment to one’s own self, 


ment, immedi 


commitment is no ple 
nature of a moral fulfilment is indicated here.*° 

° 9 eh fe : : . ¢ 3 = Q . 
a commitment to be one's self in its essential ‘aloneness’. Nothing has to be done in the 


objective attitude for honouring this commitment. Being one’s self is no deferred goal to be 
reached in time. Being one’s self is to be free from the illusion of one’s being imprisoneid 
or necessarily hyphenated with something else. The metaphor of the human situation 
works better than anything else for understanding the nature of the distress in which redress 
is sought. In the human situation alone gue traverses a bending that connects the two att- 
tudes : the objective and the trans-objective, and effects a transition from the spuriously 
smmediate to the genuinely immediate, from the apparent and the unreal to the real. But 
scsi final remarks worded in this fashion SOUS not be misconstrued. We hold no brief here, 
for ‘humanism’ as understood in the naturalist tradition. Else there would be nothing in 
our position to distinguish us from the Pragmatist and the Personalist. Such a confusion is 
natural. It can, ROWEVEE; be dissipated, but not through a negation of it in any 
literal sense; for a literal negation of it, intends nothing, except its other, contemplated in the 
self-same attitude. is negation as literally determined can be made to yield a positive position 
only by the hypostatisation of the non-human situation into another dogma of metaphysics. 
And this is precisely what we could never intend. Immediacy as we understand it, should 
be, being and being known mn the trans-objective attitude. The very content of experience 
conceived in the objective attitude shangs lew as a symbol of its Own transcendence; and in 
this transcendence; one news without thinking and one exists without being subject to any 
limitation. Immediacy, in a very large <ieentas eepshe Py complete freedom from limitation. 
It does not matter, what the neue oF the limitation is. The limitation may refer to a 
satitive situation or one that is affective or conative. But in so far as each one of these 
situations is within the limitational matrix, a wanscendence of the limit, unreservedly points 
to nothing that is an other of the limit; for an one of the limit itself cannot be any ens that 
scat Th mited.2° The transcendence of the limit Seb mean something unlimited, only if 
limit were employed and understood as’a SyulaslS 2 its own dissipation. The immediacy 
of the atmanic experience 18 no teres, other of discursive AWA eee It is the transcendence 
of it through the commutation of it into a symbol. aly, the literal thinghood of the objective 
content of experience is to be understood in its enigmatic triviality and symbolic 
intentionality. Then alone could be encountered in theoretic consciousness the vision of 
immediacy. And for all we know, Bradley has not spoken in this strain.2?8 
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Prof. Murti has given an excellent and very thoughtful analysis of the two definitions 
of Brahman in K. CG. Bhattaccharya Memorial Volume (Amalner) pp. 135-50. 
Prof. F. C. §. Northrop in Radhakrishnan Sixtieth Birthday Commemoration Volume speaks 
of the denotative existential immediacy of the Oriental Philosophers, as distinguished 
from the purely formal immediacy of the intellectual order (pp. 372-73). 

“The Ocean or Continuum of immediacy, since it is immediately apprehended 
by the purely existential, or aesthetic intuition, without any recourse to the Socratic, 
Platonic, Aristotelian or modern scientific theoretic intuition, is appropriately called 
the aesthetic or the existential continuum.” (Jbid, p. 373). 

T.R.V. Murti : &. C. Bhattacharya Memorial Volume, p. 147. 
Our contention here is amply illustrated in Bradley’s views concerning the self, 


which, even while it can be described as the highest among the appearances, is not 


Reality itself. 
Appearance and Reality, p. 132. 
Gee K. C. Bhattacharya : Studies in Philosophy, Vol. 11, pp. 142-43. 


For the use of these two words in this context I am indebted to Prof. Burch. See X- 
G. Bhattacharya Memorial Volume, p. 29. 

Morality. cannot be the condition precedent of being one’s self, though, there is 
nothing self-contradictory in assuming that from being one’s self morality follows as 
a natural consequence. There is no moral ladder leading on to Absolution. Yet 
to assume that the Absolute is not moral would be assuming something fundamentally 
absurd. Moral excellence cannot be dissociated from the Absolute, though the 
moral methodology for attaining Absolution must be considered as a aatene super- 
fluity- 

See Sankara Bhasya on the Brahmasiitra, III. 2.31 and III. 2.32. 

Ibid, III. Po 

The one philosopher, who has spoken in this strain, and to whom the present writer 
ig much indebted is Citsukha, whose discussion of the problem of Svaprakasa 
sn its polemical and constructive aspects is a masterpiece exposition of a critique of 
Spiritual Experience. (See Yativapradipika, Acyutagranthamala, Kaa, pp. 2-15). 
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The need for understanding the exact connotation of seal a aa hat can 
hardly be over-emphasised. Almost all schools of Indian Philosop M4 _ _ oe a ze 
varying senses', but nowhere any attempt seems to have bean “om " a Ine this i Ol 
give its precise connotation. It is true that the word ‘tative has _— pe been usec 
denote loosely what is signified by another Sanskrit term padartha, creating thereby a lot of 
confusion, but if we carefully examine the two terms and comp . 
find that they do not signify exactly the same thing, and for that gesenn t ey are not ee 
mous, strictly speaking. To explain, padartha, literally meaning denotation of a word 
(pada-artha) signifies the thing or class of things which correspond to a word, and is generally 
translated into English as category.2. Padartha, it follows from the etymological derivation, 


is a fundamental general concept under which can be subsumed what are indicated by 
signifying and corresponding to the 


are their connotation we 


words.? Padartha is thus merely an abstract concept, Rae 
thing or class of things, and as such it must be regarded as distinct from the thing itself. 
Tattva, on the other hand, literally meaning ‘“thatness’” denotes a reality, a fundamental 
phase of manifestation, a “real state?4 a “bene .* AS such tativa 1s not a mental concept or 
abstraction in the sense in which padartha is, but it stands for the thing itself. It is a reality, 
a concrete fact with which direct sense contact is possible. The Yogins are said to possess 
the capacity to cognise Tativa as such through super-normal means. Lattvas cannot be 
cognised by ordinary persons, having recourse only to normal organs, not, owing to their 
being subtle in nature, but because the senses themselves are of the nature of tattva. 
Before we further examine the nature of tattva, it would perhaps be worthwhile to 
make a brief survey of the usage of this term in the ancient philosophical texts in order to see 
if any clue may be found there as to the exact significance of this term. It may be stated 
at the outset that this term has not been used in a technical sense in the ancient Sruti litera- 
ture. We come across this term only once in the Saunaka Samhita of the Atharvaveda.® 
In Upanisads, however, this term occurs frequently.’ It has been used in the Mahabharata 
and the Bhagavadgita also. At all these places, it may be noted, the term fativa has been 
used as a non-technical word, Signifying generally either true nature or essence or a reality 
or one principle and so on. It appears that this term did not acquire the importance of a 
Eecumicall term till that time, and therefore, no particular meaning was attached to it. This 
was in conformity with the prevailing tendency of that age, the age of intuition and non- 
dialectical thinking. In the philosophical treatises of the later age, we find that this word 
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acquired some kind of definite connotation although it is not very clear even there, as to what 
was then its exact significance. Among the old philosophical treatises in which this term 
figures repeatedly mention may be made of Sankhya Sutras of Kapila and Vatsyayana- 
bhasya on the Nyaya Sitras of Gotama. The Sankhya system enumerates twentyfour 
tattvas which are said to constitute the entire fabric of worldly existence, but what exactly 
is signified by the term tattva has not very clearly been stated there. Vatsyayana-bhasya, ® 
fortunately raises this question about the nature of tattva. The answer given by the com- 
mentator? viz., ‘tativa’ is true nature, the essence of a thing, does not touch the hub of the 
problems. ‘So the precise significance of the term remains anybody’s guess. 

In view of what has been stated above, we are left with no other alternative but to 
make our own attempts, keeping always in view the traditional line of thinking. We would, 
however, confine ourselves to stating the real nature of éattva rather than venture, compre- 
hensive and precise definition which it is hazardous to give. Tattva, we may say, is a reality, 
a fundamental phase of manifestation, which exists independently of us. It is an elementary 
or primary constituent of the creation.t® Ordinarily, it is imperceptible to us through our 
sense-organs, though really speaking it is not wholly so. Yogins are said to be capable of 
knowing it as an object of knowledge through super-sensuous means. 

Being a constituent of the universe, it has two aspects, viz., macrocosmic and micro- 
cosmictt. In the macrocosmic aspect it pervades the entire cosmos and is the material cause 
(upadana karana) oF the cosmos. The Sankhya system speaks of twentythree tattvas which 
evolve out of Prakrti and constitute the entire range of creation. This may be interpreted 
to mean that the entire creation, in the Sankhya view, has twentythree levels of existence,!2 
each level corresponding to, or constituted by a tattva. Thus the highest level of existence 
ankhya system would be that of the buddhi tattva and lowest constituted by the prthvi 
sites All these levels of existence are inhabited by different kinds of beings!3 who are ass ant 


t mechanically operating laws of nature. 
O 5» a : 
Microcosmically tativa signifies a constituent element of body-apparatuses (Sarira) 


dual beings. It is a well-known principle accepted by many systems of Indian 
luding the Sankhya-Yoga, Vedanta, etc. that body-apparatuses of individual 
beings are exact replica of fate aes: and as such, they represent the universe in miniature 
rum, That being so, the manichya system holds that individual being has as constituent 
elements all the tattvas, beginning with buddht down to prthvi. 

In other words, éativas simultaneously exist in two forms, both being only aspects 
viz., cosmic form in which they constitute the creation and are the material 
and the individual form in which they are the constituent elements 


in the S 


of indivi : 
Philosophy 1° 


of the same thing, 


cause of the universe, 


of body-apparatuses. | : 
If we glance Bt the nature of tativa from the point of view of Agamic philosophy, we 
become aware of yet another aspect of the nature of éativa. Although, generally speaking 


t multiplicity of éativas, but they are held to have emanated from the unity 


the Agamas admi 
of Supreme Reality, the Transcendent, the Absolute. Ontologically speaking, Tattva is 
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epresent a phase of reality emanated from the Supreme Reality, manifested during 
to VY . - 


i: ; volutionary movement of the Supreme Reality. It signifies a particular movement, 
the 1n 


descent of Supreme Reality towards gross-becoming. ‘This, it may be pointed 
Id not be taken to imply that the Agamas do not admit the existence of Tattoas 


manifestation of the Supreme Reality out of his own 
al existence. Tativas are no exception to this, 
ature that may be noted in this connec- 


said 


a step in the 
out here, shou 
as such. The creation being a real self- 
free will, every object of universe has re 
There is yet another feature about Talttva’sn 
hya admit a sort of hierarchy in the tativas. Though 


tion. The Agamas as well as the Sank 
|, the creative process having been accomplished 


this hierarchy is only logical and not tempora 
1 a moment, yet the existence of logical succession cannot be denied in view of the cause 
and effect relation existing between them. That being so, there exist higher and lower 


the higher being subtle in nature and more intrinsic, the lower being relatively gross 


tattuas, 
ates and pervades the succeeding ones, the 


and more extrinsic. Each higher tattva perme 
highest and the most subtle (e.g. Buddhi or Mahat as it is rightly called in the Sankhya 
System) pervading and permeating all the ¢attvas. It logically follows from the above that 
each successive lower fattva exists in and draws its sustenance from the successive higher 
tattvas which are also its material causes. This may be better understood by an illustration 
from mathematics. ‘The hierarchy of tattvas as it exists may be compared to so many con- 
centric circles of growing type, the highest having the biggest radius and the lowest the 
smallest radius. As the biggest concentric circle involves and includes all the smaller circles, 
so the highest tattva involves and includes all the successively lower fattivas that are held in 
its bosom as it were. Similarly, the lowest tativa has within it the entire range of tativas from 
which it draws its sustenance. | 

| We have considered the nature of fativa rationally and as far as we could understand 
it by our limited mental activity. It is left to Yogins who indeed can and do realize the 
true nature of éattva as an objective reality by direct experience. 
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Atharvaveda 19, 42, 2. 
Advaita Up. line 11; Jabalyopanisad II, 8; Pasupata Brahmopanisad II, 19, Maha 
’ a- 


nadrayanopanisad I, 13,1. etc. (for this information I have relied on Visvabandi ; 
Vaidika Paddnukrama Sosa, to whom I express my gratitute). 1u’s 
Vatsyayanabhasya On the Nyaya Siitras, Introductory. 

Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri’s hypothesis that. ‘‘the ¢ativas (in the original Sankhw 
system) were conceived as the psychologically distinguishable stages of that a eos 
....later Sankhya became metaphysical in hypostating the Zattvas into Sntelaee 
entities’? deserves serious consideration. See his edition of Sankhya Karik3 (tes. 
of Madras), Introduction, p. 18. . rsity 
It is true that nowhere in the Sankhya Karika or any of its available Comments 
we could find direct evidence in support of our theory about the two Spe Me oe ies 
nature, but that this idea is not wholly foreign to traditional Indian tHoteaie attva s 
from the Chand. Up. VIII, I, 1-3, which speaks of the two aspects in tod : pee 
Cf Ranade, R.D. A Constructive Survey of the Philosophy of Upanisads p. 44, es erms, 
Advaita Vedanta of Sankara describes collective and individual Sariras of ies the 
jiva it implies the same idea. a and 
These Icvels of existence are besides the well-known levels of existence, viz. ‘oul 
bhuvanas which have generally been admitted in Indian philosophy and in ak teen 
in the systems of Sakhya-yoga and Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. Particulay 
Namely, Human, Sub-human and Superhuman. There is yet another classifica: 
beings e.g. jarayuja, andaja, Svedaja, udbhija which is based on the Baten of 
birth. This classification includes eightyfour lac yonis mentioned in the seal in 
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Indian philosophy is indebted to a number of scholars W t their -k We 
down to us. We are not aware when and where they lived and al Tril on hic: ne of 
do not know even the nature of their special contribution. ne mae ° 3 own 
many such scholars. As the Buddhist texts began to come to lig “4 ees c bik ee 
work, the “Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts’? was published, M.M. Hara pera 1astri no 4 i. 
fr eoarichi (pi 13) ead Ksana-bhangasiddhi (p. 58 70). Ratnalsirt, the Budeg 
author had quoted the views of one Trilocana. M. M. Hara Pr 
identify him with the teacher of the great Vacaspatimisra. +] - 4 Pea 

This is now proved on the strength of good evidence that Tr) aCe Wak one tea : 
of Vacaspatimigra. Vacaspatimisra himself declares in the Nyaya-Varttika-tatparya- 
tika :— 


asada Shastri suggested to 


AMAqTEAaTAM TAA aS : 
Taras Aalst eqteqrafAaAleaay 1? 

Further, Udayanacarya, in his ‘Tatparya-pariguddhi,’ f 
Varttika-tatparya-tika, tells us that in the work of restoration of Udyotakara’s text, Vacas- 
patimisra was indebted to his teacher Trilocana.? Vardhamana, a commentator of Udaya- 
na’s Parisuddhi, refers to Trilocana as Vacaspati’s vidyaguru.* Aniruddha the author of 
Vivaranapafiyika, an unpublished commentary on Vacaspatimisra’s Nyaya-Varttika-tatparya- 
tika declares that Vacaspatimiéra followed the Mafijarikara.* It has, therefore, been sug- 
gested that Trilocana may be identical with Jayanta Bhatta, the author of Nyaya-Maifijari, 
for, in the introductory stanza of his Nyaya-Kanika, Vacaspatimisra offers salutation to his 
teacher, who is mentioned ag the author of Nyaya-Maiijari.® Although ‘Trilocana might 
have been the teacher of Vacaspatimisra, it is doubtfal if he can be identified with Jayanta 
Bhatta. In this connection the observation of Dr. D. N. Shastri may be quoted : That 
Jayanta-Bhatta was the teacher of Vacaspatimigra “‘does not seem to be at all plausible. 
In his lengthy discussion on the meaning of terms avyapadesya and vyavasayaimaka in Gotama’s 
definition of perception, Jayanta does not seem to be even conversant with the interpretation 
of these terms given by Vacaspatimigra. But if he were identical with Trilocana, he would 
himself be the author of that interpretation.” 7 


a commentary on Nyaya- 


It is, of course, true that Nyayamafijari or Mafijari was a work of Trilocana. But 
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this Nyaya-mafijari was different from the work of that name by Jayanta-Bhatta; this has 
been proved by Prof. Ananta Lal Thakur.§ He argues : ‘‘In his ISvaravada, Jiianagrimitra 
attributes one Nyaya-work called the Manjari to Trilocana. In the Ksana-bhangadhyaya 


again, there are two remarkable passages cited from a Nyaya-majfijari, None of them has 
anything in common with Jayanta’s work.”’® Moreover, Dr. D. N. Shastri suggests that 
salutation offered by Vacaspatimisra to the author of Nyayamaijari coming before a Pir- 
vamimamisa work could not, “in the fitness of things, be addressed to the author of a 
Nyaya work which contains refutation of the Pirvamimamsa theories. The N yaya-maiijari 
referred to in the stanza in question might have been some Pirvamimamsa work.??10 It 
+s thus obvious, that Trilocana would not be identical with Jayanta. 

Now there arises a question, when and where did this great scholar flourish ? Without 
some convincing evidence, we cannot fix the date and place of Trilocana. The date of 
Vacaspatimisra, of course, 1s dcciswely fixed in the first half of the ninth century. To his 
Nyaya-sici-nibandha Vacaspatimisra himself assigns ‘°898’’, as the year of its composition. 
It is admitted that the year in question is that of Vikrama era. The year would, therefore, 
correspond to 841 A.D. Consequently the age of Trilocana should be the beginning of the 
ninth century. Randle rightly suggested that Trilocana, a great expositor of N yaya-Vaigesika 
system flourished in 800 A.D. : 

It has now been proved that there were several works of Trilocana, unfortunately 
Hone of them is extant HOW: Ny learn from Sarvajiiasiddhi of Ratnakirti that one of the 
Trilocana’s work was Nyayastealornakas. From its name it appears that it might have 
been an original treatise on DE Sy stern: Fis second work was Mafijari or Nyaya-man_ 
jari. As has been stated above, Jfanaérimitra, the Buddhist author, mentions the Maiijariis 
and Nyaya-mafijari in his philosophical essay.144 Obviously Nyaya-mafijari or jts short 
form Mafijari is the title of the same work and it is this work to the author of which (Trilocana) 
<vacaspatimisra free’ offered salutation in the introductory stanza of the Nyaya-Kanika, Be 
already noted. Moreover, it has already been pointed out that this work, being a Pirva- 
mimamsa work, must have been oot trom the work of Jayanta of the same name. The 
third work of Trilocana, bos Duet ere informs us, was ‘Nyaya-Bhasya-Tika’, a commen. 
tary on the Nyaya-Bhasya of Vatsyayana.¥ 
Now, that the abeve eeleaihteyetet and other works of Trilocana are not available 
«can only nfer some of his theories in the light of the quotations existing in other treatises. 
Trilocana and his theories are frequently quoted in the Philosophical] Cone 
mentaries and treatises of igs guides; Buddhist and Jaina writers. For instance Randle 
-aformé us that Trilocana is quoted twice in the ‘Tarkika-Raksa of Varadaraja.1¢ p ecitine 
sanaégrimitra refers to Trilocana copiously. As already noted, he refers twice to the Maij a 
(pp- 236, 255), once to the Nyayamanerl (p. 36), once to Nyayamahjarikara (p. 28), and 
almost seventeen times to Trilocana.'’ Ratnakirti as pupil of Jfianasrimitra has quote 
Trilocana on several occasions some of wien were not traced by eat M. Haraprasada Shastri 
To sum up, he quoted Trilocana twelve times in all.18 As noticed above, Durvekamigra, 
3 


W 
Fortunately, 
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the commentator of the Nyaya-Bindu-Tika of Dharmottara, quoted Trilocana twice, 2 his 
Dharmottarapradipa (pp. 173, 175). Likewise, the Buddhist author, Moksakaragupta refers 
to Trilocana twice in his Tarka-Bhasa (pp. 10,23). In some Jain philosophical works a 
Trilocana is referred to. For example, Hemacandra-suri has referred to him, in his Prama. 
namimamsa (p. 22, L. 24), Vadiraja Siri in his Ny 7 
refers to the opinion of Trilocana in connection with the avayavin. 
are seen in other Jain works such as Vadidevastri’s Syadvadaratnakara and Prabhasa. 


candra’s Prameya-kamala-martanda."® 


Aya-viniscaya-vivarana (Part I, p. 167) 
References to Trilocana 


Triclocana was, thus a prominent figure in the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. Randle 


observes that whosoever Trilocana might have been, it 1s obvious that both Vacaspatimisra 
and Udayana held it that Trilocana revived the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. And he introduced 
the doctrines of Pragastapada into the Nyaya-system.*? As a matter of fact, he was the 
great expositor of Nyaya-Vaisesika theories. Dr. S. G. Vidyabhusana thinks that he was 
a Vaisesika author.2! But it does not seem to be justified by the evidence preserved. 

From the references given above, it is clear that the contribution of Trilocana to 
Indian philosophy was manifold. He was responsible for some new interpretations of old 
texts, repudiated the objections of Buddhists as well as Jainas and in consequence advanced 
a few new theories in the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. Some of those theories were adopted by 
his faithful pupil Vacaspatimigra. We can, therefore, infer some of such theories from the 
works of Vacaspatimisra, on the basis of evidence available. 

The first and foremost knowr contribution of Trilocana to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system was that he included the Savikalpaka perception under the definition of Gotama’s 
perception given in the Nydya-sitra. Following the view of Trilocana, Vacaspatimisra 
expounds that the word ‘avyapadesya’ (not expressible by words) 1n the Nyaya-sutra Means 
the Nirvikalpaka or indeterminate perception, and the word ‘uyavasdpatmaka’ (well-defined) 
means the Savikalpaka or determinate perception. VAacaspatimisra says that Bhasya and 
Varttika did not give this interpretation because this was quite clear and could be known 
easily by the students of the Nyadya. But he (Vacaspatimisra) put forward that interpre. 
tation, following the path shown by his teacher Trilocana.”2 
' As a matter of fact, the definition contained in the siitras was applicable only to 
indeterminate perception. Vatsyayana and Udyotakara also do not introduce Savikalpaka 
perception within that definition. There is thus no mention of determinate perception 
upto the time of Udyotakara. When, however, the Buddhist logicians defined the percep. 
tion as ‘Kalpandpodha’ or non-constructed cognition, they argued that a constructed object 
for example a jar ora cloth could not be the object of indeterminate perception (Nirvilkal- 
paka-pratyaksa). Consequently the existence of a substance in the shape of an avayavin 
(whole) could not be proved by the perception. It was, thus, a fierce attack on the theory 
of realism. The determinate perception is the main base of the fabric of realism. Jayanta 
says :—‘‘The theory of determinate perception is the very life of followers of N yaya.** First 
of all it was Kumarila one of the greatest opponent of the Buddhist philosophy who introduced 
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then, probably 


minate perception, in the course of his defence of realism. Trilocana 
b) 
migra’s Tat- 


the deter 
following him interpretated the Nyaya-sitra in the way, as found in Vacaspati 


It was, thus, Trilocana who in the Nyaya School first introduced the concept 
iaksa and discriminated between indeterminate anddeterminate perceptions 
ana to the Nyaya system is that it was he who 
his Pramana- 
“A cognition 


paryatika. 
of Savikalpaka-prav 

The second contribution of ‘Triloce 
introduced the theory of differentiation between pramdna and prama. As in 
mimarmsa Hemacandracarya points out.24 According to Gotama’s definition 
(knowledge) which is produced by the contact of the object with sense organ, not expressible 
by words, not erroneous and well defined is called sense perception.’? It is clear from 
this definition, that Gotama holds pramana to be in the form of knowledge. But Trilocana 
and Vacaspatimisra etc. maintained that pramdna might be in the form of knowledge @§ 
well as non-knowledge. Giving a new interpretation of Gotama’s siitra they established @ 
difference between pramana and pramad. Unfortunately, the works of Trilocana were for- 
gotten, but we find that interpretation in the Vacaspatimisra’s Nyaya-Varttika-tatparya 
tika.25 We can; therefore, infer from the statement of Hemacandra that it was the view 
first expounded by Trilocana. That view, afterwards, was explained by Vacaspatimisra 
ahaa | Jayanta Bhatta. But, as a matter of fact, this was really the contribution of Trilocana. 
Besides these two, we can also infer some other theories of Trilocana on the basis 
of the quotations nes gee As already stated many pieces of the works of Trilocana 
are preserved in the essays o fianasrimitra and Ratnakirti. i 
text ee Trilocana and Vacaspatimisra is quoted side by side Lina Rage We on 
are, therefore, most valuable for the study of the contribution made by Tyileéana ie 

{t might a Lee a the course of the study of the works of Nyaya-Vaisesika, Buddhist 
Grva-mimarhsa, some more quotations may be found, and, then it may be possible 
tegrated view of the theories of Trilocana. 
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“8 SAS Ue Rear TEAM frararata | 
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atafa carorantq scarce mista Ww NVT., p. 108. 
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cufsog AR YRl-ag 
TAR 


Sl galateAla WEA, asta 
sofagg 


gqfrag wt rare-faas aad frat ¢ wate ada H Fae wH gar et at agar sores HH 
qa dat Bl eaead aes Malad Hcat sg! gas afar soraae ar st acta ale. 
pera ag HAG aT AS eT fara HT AAT HLF fer PIT TSS fe STAT ATT ze 
cath AAMT ETH YL tal Tee elses Ter Fe H eas aT Ga srTEATHTH 
ward GOTT AT; AT AB serettra & fe fraat anit st ont’, sae aor at (aeriie- 
at sfafateat at ait SI 
froat H SaTATS BT Se HAG GAT aeT BH ETS HAH fers, a fH caaaa sa 
eave HEM TE HOTT Tree ¢ Fe See ar See fae: ee ere S fea are Fr a 
segs FARTS ETT A THT TT FT TATA SAAT GK ATL AH FCT AT SAAT RH ATT TE STATIS 
: pa area eT frRTaTeaT (AAT ) WL eg, TA AE TART FMI FT Ta Sl Tal S, SAT ( freA) aA 
carat AT ATS BA ST AT FIAT RST aT HAST Ait st TA Fl TST aT Tat at 
fg GA AT ATE HUH LT ATR Tel le — AAT fH TAT ee ATT TRG ETAT H STATE SH TTT AT 
Se Gt ATA TM ATT ¢ AT RAF faES BReAT AAT BT AAS AAA H aor welt Hey Saas sas 
age HAA TA TAA at Tat | wa aeget (atitanat) frererat Fara feat war dy anea 
fog sit tater aretrat TART TH Qt & BT eaTa-wT Aad Fak Fae goa A as 
cea TATA TT AT: LAT PATETACAT BH HET HT F FHT Qa AeTeAT A HET S— 


wat fae Ta a aed-eedt are ah 
qaqa Wa fe at wa aed ware a1 


aed 
aaa) 
ST 


SH -ATATATE GAT TS UHH TAT H TAT I ATT FH Teste Ho frs aax arfera FA eT S— 


wt at wale femme yqea-de dhrda 
amg at at qa ats Te HAE SA at 


aa ag gerrarae welts aay, AeaAe Tt F aa see at cag A set gat Fa 
of (sofa eo) Haat Ag fort < | 














aaiateart Weal 


Zod 


HT St Se fear PCTTR HT TAH AAT ATT zeHzc zi sal are Ania A tao a 

at wel E— ; : 
gore fe waa:a @eafeacara I 

edt at ania eto rare % ater H ea ware fawat e— 

= adifaa aca ! ait qaafcas fara arated <2 aT aie F faare = aT, wife at afaoral 
gaa H garett fase (anene) TST EE 

ait fraet tt aie Hg HEH TAT H fA HT ART FAT AT fas HAS ATATS ATT Ty fas TAT Taw 
at frase %, aa vate Haar feat 

AACA OH TAT TAT Sat PAATHTS ACA FT Uaed AAA A aad Fal TI SATHT Macs HLT BU 
WEA Bea Tata A AMAA ZlHt Fal S— 

aq a faen Sao, a ee Fa aS aM AT Saal Ta (UA, FA) searfa ane faaranit F 
Wo AG TAS AKA ZV | 

HA: BST ATA AT AAT H Tea AAMT Hl BAA Aaa Al HAT ATA aT Ava H ante feet asc 
Sat Herc H Sarat gla ata sr frat sahast HAT TET) AIT A fare Hag sat rare 
Cent & ara & afeal Haag aa cafe %, wai Ted SA AAA al wea F Tl at garat H aS-Ts 
HUT FI 

wears ota at adt, afea oitaam 2%, wife wr & “ayqalal wert. wart 
ates.” (atadiagaa) sarfs Heqeeaat aed BT NA J Ale “Aataeanat Aa TATA ARTA.” 
(Ita A at aT weet aT gaat afera feat) FH Feta area veafa Tae WE ge) FeTMsd 
afse nara afte gts ate aeaeg Tr afes S oaT x are S1 raw (g—-R-8) AT aT 
srs (YK 28) Haga ar eqeeaat sferarad feat WaT S—aaT aera FH YA (URW 
HX BRC AX 2) FH ada Aare na A ara Tats) Aaafear aie Arrarfas GFA TAA TAT A 
al aac at at agear 2) ada & faded aaa vat AN gfe H sala at ae wea afead HAT 


ma frat gaaea ste aat sfacdt cet gee | 
sraTadt qalfadt aafa GSaraat a a feof: 


Sa AFAR ATaTT ae Baar Hea F fH, ate DAT (sha atte gemeat) FH faa a ae TT 
rat satfe ara Ht feraa at itt a feat wrat, aa: feast at safer eqvecar fag wee. 
fe SATA ATR TCT a teae fra AA are A Fa fe UH | 

: “aaq arqaqy aetAatediay” (SrataTo QR), “aad qaq” (BrowiRl2), Cc 
Wa AAAI (Fo Vie), “aarad aaa” (afago wig), Hat ager agar afrat % 
att gt “aed frardt” wea Fo afe sia atc qemen # Ne ‘areata’ ara aa at Fe Hart fats z, 
Mae Tere & frat ge wea ar dagen ad, aca adh at aHaT | Sey are sae eal H aeaweT 
NG AS AA oaaEaeaT wT SEN ach Rar S frat alerts ale aaa aga BT A ger aA feat 














Saas MT FH AT RO 


aa Sl sragraea Hat agaaral vi da at fata adi wea Fi 3 Fae qranfls clic a ga 
HT AGA ATA FI 


qal-AaT 


qual aaa area at agafa S.araead F fafta arafaat Fi geo wea Ff az az 
Ge 8 a, faaar ag “ter ga” Ba qa ga aeareana a aaa B aHar dar aa B fae 
TET BLT A set ST Shy TE ART HeI BT | 

Ue Stat ar fra & fe ag aes “Awa” B azar 3, Tt oH afear-ware a TRENT aT aA 
Saat gat ahr cereare cama & fee sa: ara HAT 

weet arate aes fe ag aes ‘gen’ SF aaa war 3, sa Teafa F age afeal ar ara, 
ST Heals Tes Ge A fas Ft Tar @, Ht aera F afeas gaat (aahsit Ht afere) F art UH aaa az 
CE PRT FT a ‘aes gem’ Hees FI 

slat fare ag & fer awl ee ‘ar’ & aarar war & Fath Gal-aa aa, frre scarle ¥ arr 
CTT-AIT HY Caee HH Va aea-aeed aT aTATaTE HRA SA TT SAT ATA ST at mar 
Tey THT”, ae Ax ‘Ae area H Here ae cara BA A ca fa Hl Ys sr aleve at oar 

QU Ae st ara ox ararfea & — ara a aaa | aif frat aT eat FH fata arat ox fax 
IFAT STAT @, SAH Gar h exeq atau Fara F frated &, Gal Ad A AT Set TX aT fear aTaT 
CUTTY ear at aot Hae feat fra at ara adh eT astra (seeTH) aT darfe 
TH €1 TSE sai a aifea Ne 8, agag 2 fe sad ara ale maa A Uta amare Ufa & fara 
aa Re . 3 le K 
Q) TART crerftat atx fast & fare A ara ar araa (are) shat % Ted afeat ¥ frame 
cheat & afefeer ara ar um ate ft aaa 21 ga wararal tt after 2 ate careers Sit aa 
WISTS Be = fie ay-fraay site saraathe F arr cea H eaeS ST ATA TE AA HT UH tt fase 
9 Me S fore are Tat are fates at ort F ait aver ate areas efeaelt are aah eit ar watt 
AUSaTa frost a sift geared H var fags ad fe wa H for ww gere fet dy 
GF Ca dha 2 frat act at aefdt & erm arc Boat ama 3, 9 ae aver efzai 
@ | Ted tag che at ag a toe ‘aia’ 8, fad eat H aaa IA Gow Ht ale Har aT SA 
+ ATI aT gag at ag A sera AA aS aa HI seta (areata at) Fact &, fara za 
qT RG” TN We-faqan-am #1 ae ar ata, acfeat, afeat ake afaat at ara @, faae 
al ST ONT ax Tet ara wae at ore & fara anaes str afaa ted 1 sa Aras H fear ara 
aera S sdleara H ‘arf’ ae H fadaa H feet B— : 

“ae fae sare’ TaTAT Tae SeaTTAIa: | AIAARATA AAR CAAA | Na Saag. 
gurrataeay 1” “sefe” ata hare 1 atraet er, eel are saat aT fe (42-gt2T) 
et TT, Taf seg arg ar aed Ht aaa | THT A aT HLA BC ele Te FATE Ae aaa ear 
AAA TIA VA artaa & tar, + fe ae FL A Mae AT eA HT ASA VA TAT gad} & ag 

Rv 








Ro Sarasa ATeAT 
HAC HT EAA ATS HATA A AAT IHL FAST a feaa Zt stat = Gar fa feet ASICAT TVET F— 
“Hat He Ta GH Ta ASX H TE Sz" | 


sitar GA A AT Set TaHTe HH AAR HT AMT ATAT ETAT A aT e— 

aa gereht ain ateafee areca & arm dtax ahaa at ora, at sae TT are Peet FT 
haat F Teadt Lame fears aq ordi Z| tag ger of Chae ara a areal wr afas Ter sar 
HAIL HT A GF WAT SF, SATA Aa at AS AVA aA Wa 4 faHrs PI AAT = HAT ATT 
faufaat > wart aaa afaaat aat ae} waferat wear g 2° 

HT TL ATA BT THA Teper SMT AT Tara aa at aif & sata at ser 

Safe aa OX areeat Ser anda wea Fw aE ara Paar efexat FT ETAT H ATT 
wat dh aaa aa: afeat at ae sear fr efaelt & aferfeae art ar 1g afte are ATS, OF AT | 
sah Sat H Qala Hea S—aar st TIT aA: SA AA HT LATS GA TAT TH Al ATT AHA ITT 
fe ott wi 

qa 7g Wt wet = fe ofan Prenat at arax ar faa gare cH fate cat frat Ue wait 
ate arahes fear (quasar) H areara H fos A uw fase cafes frat He at TE FI AT: AT AT SF 
cafe ar aaa a ae feat, gaat fda car care afte mar & Paadia Bi sew fae FE AA 
arid & fir aga & aartre fears Oe & faa anfacare fett faaa faery F Pear { AT EAC 
aa Gas arfitara (wargt) % ararc ac A GS aT Baz aa ware wa Aas TaTTET — HT TE 
afaran, wermt cat att faaat site afarer quia: feat Store 2, Fz fe arate ge, AE TTS 
sare Frans, Herat wr ae Re aret sear —faeara gas TATEL a SS fin arrectfew at SPAT ATT 
o 7am ¢ Tt a aren & fe saat wast a AY Ta | WteraT STA Sa Hea feral FT ME FT 
fod amet wert H arcane fis & ait aa & fr averaterdt ar saa frees a AAT Gat al ee 
fe feat area ar arte fardi at a ATAAT | Hier aT ag cutee fe “oa TAH BAT ATT 
Fat qa at ora &, ah cat oleate otfne wal & fre car for tard gfeentac A OTT 
eae ofthat saat oe sae area art At aerar valent AH fou Arora 8 AHR wel e— 

Sa weal foot & feat aca H ara ta araa ate 1 reser shsat aid F TT CA 
aU AIT Fan F qa F1 

atgle wale Faeq—arereeit afeen-fagrat (atefaat) at ase ‘atéte’ FT HAE TAT © 
fe ua @ar & fran ar seer ger aa wat &, site at GAH eae AT OH Has ATT Ge TAH (TA 
aX) SLT Teegh Hate aes ar caer ae ATAT HAT 1 GaN ae H atlas TT FE TA Tale e 
fe qar h trata re ae seg dare H fear at aT ?, at ae fe St reg aaa wo faaare &, Fel GaT 
@ 1 ael Fated wT Wararfadtay’ (aia) war 21 

4¢ (tard aah TaeqE at ota 8, cos SAHT AAAAT SAAT GEA S fe afre at fart wat 
are afer & fire oat 1 seth quit ate se Ae ast ava (I) Het STAT AMAT aT IT 
ferret HAT a Tee sate Fe aT ara st Arar wat zt 














EE ee 











EEE EEE 


safrag ste yHt-Ad VLE 


aed gfe ar aaa agate fe qarae fate a ced AAT ATA S TAT Al ATT 
a Tae ATA H fer ar at aaa F saat wears afar B face seve warferat Teil F TT AAT 

aa arcadia & Fa Fara (act at Bie) aas fea A frie aca TAT F aT A 
aq Tar 1° | 

aria ag & fe fre ware qoqer ate Ate (TTT) AIST ATA TAF THT ARG: THT TT 
oat & fear ge wat 1 oH alata G8, ag Faw fravar a fearat g | gel Tee ght Hl TAT 
wpa Tareas aaa A TUT H alata site HS A ae | 

qoas % ait & frat gar it Aa Sse are Peet qenaail Fea gerd HI Ua fas aot 
b fot cra ice art HL Mat ATK TAAL MTAT HT TTT THT HET F— 

O<ATEAT al Waar Bl areanfea (sitrarhee) Fa F Fa Sk zs, TAH amt + afe tat afaat oar 
© Ta Al IMT Uw at Wea oI 

Sa arary Fae wh feaar araara & fH “atele” Ht SAAT SAT F HAG TATAAAT TEAST 
a um margaret (Sra arene aefeest) A Pda raven seg aga aaa aaa ae wae oe AAR 
wet aa Gah area A | oa HRSA as aT ae ae eer Pra Pe glee HT eT TATA AT AT 
fares 8, Se aren ge war aT Gar aah ae THT TA fs HST aT AT sfetiaes TEA HEAT g SAAT 
wat Fe Ue) ce grag H ang aStecer ale gat ETA A fot Sf ae rene ale 7 A Ae 
arte at saves H fearar 2, ag Faw arfeaw S TAT SAT Aad fears, fart feat H AT 
mei foray at raax ag 1 aaa wate at ag feared SH F ateeeal F ara TFS 1 

Eo aaa sin geaarhen aide (ada) ar frat wh Ted Sify ae fared ROTH Tel 
21 Tog aut fae ek gar aite ie at re aaa aaa G1 aa: GPa Fete feels 
fararea afte gaat ferarcofta aan watts arearfeas ara FT RTA ae ete B fats FAT aT eT 
adit BT Heat & fe seers J arer-frer H atfaheadt UH airdhew Tat arearfera Pret at Grit HT el 
aT att et farear gat wa aT are sl ahaa ae z fe Ws AT are ATE HX adhe VAT AAAS 


HT Tae &, star fe Hoa at aaa (as ena) A faa eT aa el sq aaa Hana feat are 


fe aar A Emmet ox we sear fra & fe oah Ale cH daeax (aemaren) Wid Far 
AT SHY Gar at aad’ (ara) ve HC FATT S six fraa’ atx ‘fern’ sata areariarr-erifre 
fae (area fce arr) at fret Bar sa aaa 8 “fara” area & aver Rarer atte “fewad”’ 8 arate 
fret afata &1 car eet aro ea aa aT TTR TTR TT FRAT TAT eI afe & dat us et ag etc 
at Sah gera-gaa qui at ANE araeaa a aT! Fae faa aT ates et atet ATL “Get (Aa) 
aera 8 war wer & fr frat area Fl ofa SAK ease AK frat ae HaSeT ST TAT AK fa SAH 
(saat sears wink at) cava, eat _ SRT, Ae Ste H ET A aA A areaew FATE ATK ATEAT- 
fara depts at atc ema feora ware, St aaeay aT Tae SI ‘Qed GHA Ae fH eels TIA 
at Ty are aie aafee soar fea Fraiq Gert desis F fost whe AR TA cea ae aT 
fret safera Hx at eh 
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ae aed ata, aT SETS qt dite (wet) sifraet % acmaTe | qT Ae 


z ¢ 
snipe aaa-qa 


XK aw 


NG on & 


at & eRHAA ATT 
_ galt Praate att ET gat AT 7 


feta a arate at SAH A AIA AT 
. aigat faa a az art a aH t AHA! 


_@ fates aa ce aeHTAt | TH 


_ asa feed gea aa € 55 FE 
ie ged vara ata | TAA TASH Fs 


aat at faata-Aals a 

ack wala-frast % 1 (sHaTs ) 

fea BATA at AAT | 

gat fae AAT AN 

sfean fama agAA A ATAA I 
aat AS AA ATT GIF Ui 
cq a Hat ae aT TaN 

fala BIAS Tal WAT 

sith € areata ait aMal at 7 AAT! 

qiata ai aa @ fart a fra 
TH HE AAT 


fe gael fast AST Te 


at fee at 2 aaa-arart, JA 


& faacaree® fazat ATaa 4 
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THE FIRST VERSE OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 
By 
Srrt JAIDEVA SINGH, VARANASI 


The first verse of the Bhagavadgita is taken by all Commentators as a simple inquiry 
by Dhrtarastra regarding the fate of the battle which his sons and Pandavas fought, but 
Abhinavagupta maintains that this strikes the keynote of the entire teaching of the Gita. 
Not that he scouts the idea of the actual battle; nobody can, for that is obvious on the sur- 
face. But he believes that there are two levels of reference in this verse—one, the plain 
reference to Pandavas and the Kauravas, the other, the spiritual battle that is for ever 
going on between the higher and the lower self. 

Abhinavagupta interprets ma@makah—as ‘mameti kayatiti mamakah avidyapurusah’. 
Broadly it may be interpreted as the lower self steeped in ignorance. Pandu means suddha 
i.e. pure. Abhinavagupta interprets Pandavah as ‘Suddha-vidyapurusocita vidyatmanah’— 
those who have the pure, higher knowledge. The Pandava, therefore, is the symbol of 
the higher self. In the words of the Gita, these two represent the daivi and the asurika 


forces. 





The great savant explains ‘Kuruksetre’ thus : ‘*Kuriinam—karananam yat ksetram 
anugrahakam”? In Kuru, he sees a suggestibility of karana i.e. the senses. Auruksetram, 
therefore, means that which is the field of the senses i.e. the body. Kuruksetra has been 
called ‘dharmaksetra’, because it is by means of the body that all the dharmas can be 
performed. ; 

In stead of ‘samaveta yuyutsavah’, all the Kashmir recensions of Bhagavadgita read 
‘SarvakSatra-samagame’. Abhinavagupta explains this to mean‘ ‘Sarva-ksatranam ksader 
himsarthatvat parasparavadhya-ghataka-bhavena vartamananam raga-vairagya-krodha- 
ksama-prabhrtinam samagamo yatra’’—that which is the meeting-place or junction of 
mutually Opposing tendencies like passion and dispassion, anger and forgiveness, 

The whole verse, according to Abhinavagupta, would mean that this body, the 
mortal frame of man, is the meeting place of both virtue and vice; the individual is a composite 
of higher and lower tendencies between which there is a perpetual struggle. The Gita 
unfolds the drama of this struggle, and points out the way by means of which the lower self 


can be transformed and integrated to the higher. 

The idea contained in the first verse may be further elaborated in line with the 
interpretation of Abhinavagupta. Kuru in Kuruksetra is the imperative form of the verb 
‘K7’—to do. ‘Kuruksetra’ may, therefore, also suggest the field of work. Samsara is 
karma-bhiimi—the field of action, a veritable Kuruksetra, and this Kuruksetra is dharmaksetra. 




















ie F. D. Singh 


Sarhsara is not a cleverly laid trap for thesoul; it is the soul’s opportunity. Man has a 
bipolar existence. The ‘I’? and the ‘Yow’ ae born together and this necessitates certain 
duties and obligations. It is only in a social environment that the higher powers of the 
soul are developed. That is why sarhsara is both kuruksetra and dharmaksetra. We have 
sundered Reality into the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of earth, but truly speaking 
each one of us is the citizen of the united kingdom of heaven and earth. 
context that the message of the Gita has been delivered. 


Abhinavagupta has given an interpretation of Mdmakah and Pdndavah, but not of 
Dhrtarastra. Shri Krishna Prema throws a very enlightening suggestion regarding the 


It is in sucha 


meaning of Dhrtarastra in his ‘Yoga of the Bhagavadgita’. Says he, ‘‘Dhrtarastra, on the 
other hand, represents the empirical ego, the lower and transient personality which blinded 
by egoism and foolish infatuation, wields a nominal sway over the kingdom of the body 
which it has unjustly seized, the word Dhrtarastra meaning one who has seized the kingdom. 
(Dhrtam rastram yena sah). Although he arrogates to himself the title of king, yet his rule 
over the kingdom is merely nominal, for the real power lies with his Asurika sons, just as the 
human personality which so proudly says “‘I’’ is the sport of a continual succession of 
involuntary desires and passions which are the real rulers of the body it calls its own.” 
(Prolegomena : XXV). . 

This interpretation of Dhrtarastra fits in very well with the interpretation of mdmakah 
and Pandavah as given by Abhinavagupta. 

Duryodhana, as the very name indicates, is the lower desire hard to control. Dhrta- 
rastra, the empirical ego is completely dominated by him (the lower desire). Krsna as 
charioteer is the manifested Atman, the inner ruler. Safijaya, the charioteer and adviser 
of Dhrtarastra is the link between the higher and the lower minds. Thus the symbolism 
is complete. 

The first verse of the Gita refers not only to the war between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas but also to the perpetual struggle between the dark and the higher forces. The 
whole book teaches us how we can emerge triumphant over the dark forces of life by carrying 
out the humblest duties with perfect detachment. The teaching is given in a battlefield, 
because life is in a sense a battle-field, but in the words of Dr. Radhakrishnan: 

“As the dialogue proceeds the dramatic element disappears. The echoes of the 
battle-field die away, and we have only an interview between God and man. The Chariot 
of war becomes the lonely cell of meditation, and a corner of the battle-field where the voices 


of the world are stilled, a fit place for the thoughts on the Supreme.”’ (Indian Philosophy— 
Vol. Fp.) 521), : 




















THE NATURE OF SPACE, TIME AND CAUSALITY ACCORDING 
TO SANKARA AND F. H. BRADLEY . 


By 
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The problem of change is an age-long question. Philosophers have been trying to 
find out from the earliest period in the history of philosophy whether change is real or 
unreal. Certain philosophers came forward with the answer that change was real, and 
others maintained that it was umreal. Sankara thinks that change is unreal. The 
fact that Sankara arrives at such a conclusion follows from the general scheme of his meta- 
physical theory that whatever is obtained through empirical experience must be illusory and 
unreal in its nature. We get the idea of change through actual experience; it implies that 
there must be some unchanging reality upon which the idea of change is superimposed by 
avidy@ ornescience. The problems of space, time and causality are closely connected to 
the problem of change. Sankara arrives at the conclusion that space, time and causality are 
unreal, and that Brahman or ultimate reality transcends them completely. He devotes 
relatively less time to the discussion of the nature of space and time. But the problem of 
causality occupies a central position in his metaphysical system. 

Bradley also thinks that change is unreal. He thinks that change is impossible for 
it involves internal inconsistency; and anything that involves internal discord is merely an 
appearance, and not reality. He, therefore, thinks that change is unreal because it is un- 
able to satisfy the ultimate criterion of non-contradiction. He rejects space, time and 
causality as unreal appearances on the same ground. In the following pages the arguments 
of Sankara and Bradley against the reality of space and time will be critically examined. 


Sankara’s View 


Sankara maintains that space, time and causality are not ultimately real. In his 
view, they are only empirically real. Brahman or ultimate reality transcends the limitations 
of space, time and causality. It is spaceless and independent of space.1 Anything that 
is in space is divisible. Space, therefore, must be an effect, and consequently, an appearance, 
since it is divisible.2 It is the origin of all things in the world; and hence, the things which 
spring from it are appearances. It follows from this that all pluralities are appearances. 
Brahman being spaceless is devoid of plurality. Space is an empirical category, and is 
applicable only to the phenomenal world of manifoldness. It is the revealer of names and 
forms. It is relative to the mind apprehending things. Brahman is timeless without having 
earlier or later. It is above the ‘three times’ (i.e., past, present and future).2 The concept 
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of time implies the succession of a plurality of events. In other words, the succession of time 


involves division; and since time involves division it is an effect, and consequently, it is not 
real. Space and time involve each other. ‘They are relative to the mind apprehending 
things in the phenomenal world. They owe their origin to the mental modifications. They 
are empirically real, but ontologically unreal. Brahman is independent of past and future. 
It has nothing prior or posterior to it. ‘he fact that Brahman is independent of time implies 
that it is of infinite duration, i.e., it is eternal; and the fact that it is devoid of any parts or 
divisions indicates that it is infinite. 

Sankara maintains that Brahman is independent of causality. Causality implies 
sequence of causes and effects. Sequence of causes and effects implies finite entities in space 
and time. Causation, therefore, can belong only to the finite objects, but not to Brahman. 
Brahman is neither the cause of something else outside it nor is it the effect of something. 
It is changeless and independent of Becoming. However, in asense Brahman may be 
regarded as the cause of causes into which all effects finally get dissolved. Here Brahman is 
a cause only in a qualified sense, namely, qualified by maya. 

In a sense, therefore, Brahman can be defined from the causal point of view. Brah- 
man is both the material and the efficient cause of the world. ‘These two types of causes 
are indentical with reference to Brahman. When Brahman is considered from the stand- 
point of efficient cause, nothing is to be considered to be outside Brahman which is to be 
moulded or transformed into the world. On the other hand, when Brahman is viewed as 
the material cause, the former is not to be considered as undergoing change and modification. 
Thus, there is no material outside which Brahman moulds into the form of the world, nor 
does Brahman itself undergo any transformation. Brahman is both the material and the 
Operative cause of the world. 

Sankara advocates the vivarta view of causation or causation without transformation. ® 
Causation implies distinction of cause from the effect. But since Brahman is undifferen- 
tiated and secondless it cannot be regarded as the cause of the world. Brahman does not 
get transformed into the world. The world is, therefore, nothing but appearance even 
though the world-appearance subsists in Brahman. Brahman is the real Being on which all 
appearance are superimposed by avidyd or ignorance. In other words, Brahman is the real 
Being on which the diversified phenomena with illusory names and forms are superimposed. 
Brahman is the ground of causation, and yet it is unaffected by the causal process. ‘Trans- 
formation, change creativity, etc., do not constitute the real nature of Brahman, but only 
the latter’s accidental marks, Sankara, therefore, thinks that the cause is real, but the 
effects are appearances. Brahman is the ultimate ground of the phenomenal world, and 
yet it transcends the world. The world is not even organically related to Brahman. The 
world is a construction of maya. Therefore, viewed from the side of the world, Brahman is 
the material cause of the universe, but when viewed from the side of the pure Being or onto- 
logical reality Brahman transcends causality. 
Sankara refers to the authority of the Upanisads where it is repeatedly Stated 
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that the world springs from Brahman and that it is finally dissolved into Brahman. It 
simply means that Brahman is the material cause of the world, and that the apparent changes 
of the world are sustained by the ultimate world-ground. Sankara anticipates an objection: 
‘how can reality which is pure and intelligent be the cause of the world which is impure 
and non-intelligent’ ? Sankara replies to this possible objection by pointing out that it is 
not necessary that the effect should be exactly identical with the cause.” It is found that 
living things grow out of the non-living, such as, scorpion from the cowdung. Likewise, 
inanimate things grow out of the living things, such as, nails and hair from the living orga- 
nisms. Hence, it cannot be urged that the world should necessarily be intelligent if Brahman 
is intelligent. Brahman is real, but the world is an illusory appearance. Sankara refers 
to another objection raised by the Sankhya philosophy. The objection states that when 
the unintelligent and impure world gets dissolved and merged into Brahman the latter also 
becomes impure and unintelligent. Sankara replies to this objection by pointing out that 
when the various types of gold ornaments are melted they attain the state of original and 
pure gold. He gives another example to illustrate his point. A magician produces various 
objects through his magical charm, but when the spell of the magic is over, the objects created 
through magical charm disappear, but the magician himself does not disappear. Sankara, 
therefore, contends that reality remains unchanged though the appearances undergo change 
and transformation, Reality remains unaffected by all causal changes of the phenomenal 
world. The changes taking place in the phenomenal world are as unreal as the illusion of 
a snake in a rope. 

Even though Sankara denies causation from the ontological standpoint, he does 
not deny it from the empirical standpoint. He upholds the doctrine that the effect pre- 
exists in the cause. This is called the doctrine of Satkaryavada. Sankara criticises the 
Nyadya-Vaisesika doctrine of causality that the effect is something not contained in the cause. 
He argues that the effect must exist prior to its manifestation in the cause. For instance, 
oil can be pressed out of seed, but not out of sand. If the effect 1s not already contained in 
the cause, an agent cannot bring out through any amount of effort. An agent simply brings 
forth the effect from the cause. The effect exists in the cause in an unmanifested form. The 
cause moves towards the effect, and manifests the latter, the cause continues into the effect, 
as, for instance, clay continues into a jar. Cause and effect are the two aspects of the same 
thing; they are basically of the same nature.® For instance, curd is not basically different 
from milk, Sankara, therefore, concludes that cause is non-different from the effect.° 
Finally, he says that the effect is the appearance (vivarta) of the cause. Cause is real and 
effect is unreal. 


Bradley’s View 

Bradley maintains that space and time are appearances. The Absolute transcends 
space and time. He points out that it is not possible for us to formulate self-consistent 
ideas of space and time. 
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Bradley examines the nature of space first. He points out at the very outset that 


the problem of space presents a difficulty which is involved in its very nature, viz., the 
continuity and discreteness of space." The nature of space necessitates that it be endless, 
and at the same time it also necessitates that it has an end, for the dual nature of space can 
be explained only on this ground. Attempts have been made to explain the nature of space 


by ignoring one of its aspects or the other, but still contradiction involved in the nature of 


space has not been removed. 
Bradley sets out to examine the enigma of space antithetically as follows :— 


Space is not a mere relation.4 For it consists of parts, and these parts are also 
spaces which would be a collection of solids. ‘The relation would join spaces which would 
not be space, if taken as a mere inter-relation. ‘This leads to the position that space is 
nothing but a relation of spaces. But such a position is self-contradictory. On the other 
hand, if any space is taken as a whole, then it is more than a relation. But the conception 
of parts without relations does not convey any sense. 

Ifit is assumed that extended space has parts, then those parts also would be extended, 
and the latter would have further parts and so on ad infinitum; and that would lead to no 
solution of the problem. If space is capable of being divided without limit, then it admits 
of differences within. itself. These differentiations within space involve relations. But 
when space is divided into its sub-parts indefinitely it is found that space consists of nothing 
more than relations. 

If it is argued that space of a part of it is a solid, then also it involves self-contra- 
diction,. For a solid thing is extended; the extended is a collection of relations, and that 
collection would be a further collection of related parts and so on ad infinitum. ‘Thus space 


invariably involves relations and any relational experience gives us knowledge of appearance, — 


and not of reality. 

If it is assumed that space is empty, then it does not convey any meaning, and its 
mode of existence is inconceivable. The conception of empty space is a mere abstraction. 

Space can never be considered as a whole. For either it has boundary or it has 
not. If space is assumed to have boundaries, then the latter as the limits of space, differen- 
tiate it from all that is non-spatial. This implies a further system of relations between space 
and that which is not space. In that case the spatial is related to the non-spatial which 
implies that there is lack of spatial terms in the end. On the other alternative, space may 
be regarded as with boundaries. In that case space must be without differentiations. On 
both the alternatives space is the relation of itself to a non-existent other. Space, then, is 
differentiated by others which have no terms at one end. 

Bradley next turns to examine the nature of time. Time is sometimes considered in, 
terms of space.!3 For instance, time is considered to be a line extending from past to present, 
and from presént to future like a stream. If time is conceived in terms of space, then the 
Criticisms that have been levelled against space, also hold good of time. In that case time 


would be a relation, and yet would be incapable of being beyond relation. Further, if time 
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is considered to be a relation between units without duration, then the whole time considered 
by itself does not admit of any parts. But time without parts is unintelligible. For time 
necessarily implies the terms ‘before’ and ‘after’. Consequently a time which does not involve 
this diversity cannot be regarded as time at all. Time, therefore, has to be considered under 
relation. And if time is conceived in terms of relations, the difficulties connected with 
relation and diversities crop up again. If it is assumed that time is to be understood only 
in terms of ‘now’, then the question arises whether this ‘now’ is a simple and indivisible 
notion.1!_ But even ‘now’ implies ‘before’ and ‘after’? preceding and succeeding it. Con- 
sequently, time is not a simple and indivisible notion, but it involves complexity within its 
very nature, Obviously, then, diversity is involved in the conception of time even if it is 
conceived in terms of the present. There is some process within ‘now’ and involves a lapse 
and thus introduces diversity within it. Time involves a relation to past and future, and 
this relational experience reveals only the partial and contradictory appearance, and not 
reality underlying it. To conclude, .the conception of time, like the conception of space, 
presents an insoluble dilemma, and it cannot be conceived in any other way than relations 
and time as a system of unresolvable relations involves self-discrepancy. 

However, Bradley points out that even though space and time are appearances 
they are not completely incompatible with the nature of the Absolute. 

Bradley maintains that causality is also an appearance like space and time. He 
points out that cause may be regarded as an attempt to account for change relationally, 
- For instance, we find that in the process of causal sequence A becomes £, uae this alternation 
is not regarded as incompatible with A. Butif A changes to something different there 
must be reason for that change. Bradley points out at the very outset that an attempt 
to find some adequate reason for change is useless by its very nature. For A is not B, 
nor is it arelation to B. If A is considered to be changed into AB, then itis no longer the 
same as 4,15 | 

If, for instance, AC is assumed to be the cause of B, then let it be considered whether 
the addition of G makes any difference to A. If it is supposed that the addition of C makes 
a difference to A then in that case A is already altered due to the presence of C, and thus the 
problem of relation breaks out within the very cause itself. In order to avoid this dilemma 
it may be supposed that A and C+D becomes A-+G and so B. But this sort of argument 
leads to indefinite regress without solving the problem at all. On the other hand, it may be 
assumed that in A--C, which is the cause of B, their relation makes no difference either to 
A or to C, and yet accounts for the effect. Butit has been pointed out that any conjuction 
of elements, as in the case of A-+C is unintelligible. 

Bradley points out that causation lies in the sequence of time and differences, Mere 
identity cannot explain the relation of cause and effect. But in that’case the diversity has 
to be reconciled with unity which involves difficulty. Bradley, therefore, comes to the 
conclusion that causation is not real, but that it is only an appearance. 

Causation involves the same dilemma.-as the problem of time. In the analysis of 
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the conception of time it was found that it must be composed at le and yet it cannot be 
made uP of parts. Likewise the same difficulty is involved in the problem of causation. 
Ifa solid fragment 1S taken off from a How of events, which has no change, then it must endure 
for ever: In that case it ay Hever pass into an effect, and consequently, It Can never be a 
cause. On the other hand, if it e supposed that cause cannot be continuous, then it would 
be absolutely without any duration. In that case the entire succession of events would 
consist of unreal non-entities having no change in themselves. 
_ Bradley maintains that change and motion are also appearances like space, time 
and causality. The possibility of change has been criticised from the very earliest period 
in the history of philosophy. Bradley restates the criticisms of the conception of motion. 
Motion, on the one hand, implies the existence of the same thing at two places successively 
in one time, and on the other, the process involved in motion must have unity. In other 
words, the thing moved must be one and also the time involved must be one. Now, motion 
would not be possible if there were many times without relation, and not as parts of a single 
temporal whole. But if time is merely one it cannot be at the same time many, and in that 
case also motion would be impossible. Further, motion in space does not give solution to 
the problem of change. Besides, change involves contradiction. For if an object changes 
+t cannot be permanent; and on the other hand, ifit is not permanent, what is it that changes ? 
The source of the difficulty about change consists in the impossibility of bringing together 
in an intelligible manner the opposed elements of unity and diversity. Let us suppose that 
A contains change then it at once become A}, A?, A3, etc. This leads to self-contradiction 
for the different states of A must exist within one time, and yet they cannot exist together 
beause they are successive. If change is considered to be taking place in one single time, 
then there cannot be any possibility of change at all. In brief, the problem of change offers ; 
insoluble difficulties from whatever angle it is viewed. Change, therefore, belongs to the 


realm of appearances. 


Comparison and Criticisms. 


Both Sankara and Bradley agree that the ultimate reality is non-spatial, non-temporal 
and non-causal. Reality transcends the categories of space, time and causality. Space, 
time and causality are mere appearances. However, the methods of approach to the problem 
of space, time and causality in Sankara and Bradley are slightly different. 

Sankara opines that mdyd is the source of all appearances. /Mdya contains the seed 
potentials of diverse phenomena. Avidyd, which is mdyd in its individual aspect, constructs 
everything that is finite and phenomenal. All finite entities have their locus in experience, 
The finite entities are not mere non-entities, but rather they are something positive though 
their nature is indescribable. Mdyd is something that appears. The appearances are 
pragmatically real. Reality is different from the appearances which are illusory and unreal] 
in their nature. Sankara observes that the categories of our understanding cannot be applied 

to Brahman which is trans-empirical. It is true that we make anthropomorphic fallacy by 
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trying to superimpose the categories of our understanding on reality which transcends our 
experience. Sankara’s view seems to be quite consistent with his own system when he says 
that the ultimate reality is non-spatial, non-temporal and non-causal even though the existence 
of space, time and causality can be justified for all practical purposes. But the defect in 
Sankara’s view lies in the fact that from the standpoint of reality the empirical facts do not 
exist at all. However, if we take for granted the basic principle of Sankara’s metaphysics 
that reality is non-dual, then the conclusions naturally follow that Brahman is non-spatial, 
non-temporal and non-causal. Brahman has neither anything outside nor inside, and 
neither anything before nor after. It is neither the cause of anything nor is it the effect 
of something else. Space refers to the finite entities which have location here or there. 
Time refers to the succession of finite entities through past, present and future. Likewise, 
causation refers to the antecedent and the consequent, before and after. So far we do not 
see any point of objection that may arise out of Sankara’s conclusions. The conslusions 
seem to be perfectly compatible within Sankara’s own system. 

Bradley adopts a method that is slightly different from that of Sankara, and he 
tries to show that all finite entities involve self-contradictions; and consequently, they are 
appearances. Bradley tries to simplify the problem of reality by pointing out that if appe- 
arances are self-contradictory, reality must be non-contradictory. He assumes in advance 
of any proof that self-contradictoriness is not an aspect of reality. We shall try to show in 
the following pages that there is no endless division and contradiction in the finite entities 


as Bradley holds. The difficulties are due to the fact that, on the one hand, Bradley tries 
discrepant, and on the other hand, he tries to 


to explode the appearances as internally self- 
If the appearances are really 


preserve the appearances somehow within the Absolute. 
self-discordant, then it follows that’the Absolute itself is nothing but a conglomeration of self- 
discordant elements. But Bradley tries to evade this objection by pointing out that the 
discordant elements in the appearances are somehow resolved in the Absolute. But this 
expression, somehow, seems to be an unwarranted assumption. Sankara, however, evades 
all these difficulties by pointing out that the appearances do not exist at all because maya 
is not an ontological principle. 

J. A. Gunn remarks that Bradley first raises the dust and then complains that he 
cannot see through it. Bradley first sets up a standard for the ultimate truth, and then if 
anything falls short of it, he condemns that as an appearance. Bradley gets involved in 
his self-made dialectical difficulties. Sankara also is keen on setting up dialectical patterns 
‘to show that contradictions are necessarily involved in any finite experience. 

J. L. McIntyre observes that nothing of the nature of reality can be known through 
the study of the phenomenon for the phenomenon is radically different from reality, how- 


ever Closely the former may be related to the latter. Bradley holds that the appearnces 


are self-contradictions. It is true that the proposition ‘A is not non-A’ 1s formally valid. 
Or it may be said that ‘a unity is not non-unity’; so far as the form of the proposition goes 
it is perfectly intelligible. But the crux of the difficulty is : what is the meaning of the term 
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| ‘non-unity’ ? Diversity is not necessarily non-unity. Sankara also is unable to explain the 
nature of diversity from the standpoint of his metaphysics of non-duality. 
| McIntyre points out that the difficulty with Bradley’s doctrine of time is that no 
moment of time seems to be an irreduciable unit. Each unit has still smaller units within 
itself, and so on the process does not terminate anywhere. McIntyre points out that time 
is continuous, and therefore, any division that is made is arbitrary and unreal. Sankara 
also is keen on justifying the validity of his logic rather than tallying his logic to nature. 

The term ‘self-contradiction’ in the metaphysical systems of Sankara and Bradley 
seems only to be a catchword. It does not signify anything definitely. The self-contradic- 
tion of the appearances seems merely to be a verbal affair. Sankara and Bradley are not 
able to show that the appearances are actually self-contradictory by their very nature. The 
appearances appear to be self-contradictory only when they are apprehended in the way in 
which Sankara and Bradley suggest us to be apprehended. Their doctrine of appearances is 
subservient to their doctrine of reality. They have not given us a theory of appearance, 
but merely a theory of reality. Bradley forgets that thought is not only analytic but also 
synthetic in its nature. The analytic and synthetic aspect of thought go pari passu. Bradley 
is unable to see this fact, and, therefore, all the difficulties crop up in this view of 
reality. | 

Let us take an example which Wildon Carr discusses quite tactfully. Bradley 
opines that motion implies that what is moved is in two places at one time. Wildon Carr 
asks that if there is absolute contradiction in the conception of motion how can it appear ? 
For such an absolute contradiction is incompatible with appearance. Absolute contradiction 
in the appearances is unthinkable, for that is fatal to the way of appearing of an appearance 
itself. Even if motion is considered to be an appearance, motion actually appears as a fact, 
But if, as Bradley shows, a thing cannot move because motion is a contradiction, then motion 
could not have appeared as a motion. Carr comments: 


¢ 





‘,,.,there is no escape by saying that the inconsistencies only appear 
to appear : such an expression could only mean that the assertion of inconsistency 
was erroneous, or else it would convert mere appearance into endless series. J 
maintain that the inconsistencies Bradley finds in our ordinary conceptions are not 
merely fatal to the reality of their conception, but even to their appearance. They 
cannot be a full or a true analysis of appearance : what appears is not, and cannot 
be thought to be, inconsistent with itself.’?17 
Bradley contends that space has endless parts within parts, and finally it turns out 

to be nothing but a system of relations. Here also there is a defect in Bradley’s way of thinking, 

The conception of divisibility of a part into further parts is based on thinking. 

The defect of Bradley and Sankara’s view of causation is due to their defective view 

of time. They think that cause must occupy finite time in order to act. They think that 

| 
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causation is a series of static events; and since one event cannot pass into another without 


involving insoluble contradiction, causation is‘an appearance. “This assumption on the part 
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of Sankara and Bradley is wrong. Space or time is a continuum without any intermediate 
breaks or gaps. Likewise, causation is also a continuum. 

We come to the conclusion, then, that Sankara and Bradley’s analysis of space, 
time and causality as self-contradictory is defective because of certain basic false assumptions. 
Space and time are the two aspects of the same reality. They are not independent of one 
another, but they are inter-dependent on each other. Space-time is a continuum. The 
conception of space-time as a continum has been proved and established mathematically 
and experimentally by modern physics. 
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JIVAGOSVAMIN’S CONCEPTION OF GOD 
By 
Dr. JADuNATH SinnA, CALCUTTA 


Sanatana-Gosvamin and Ripa-Gosvamin were the disciples of Caitanya(1485-1533 
A. D.). He gave them instructions about philosophy and religion and infused spiritual 
power into them. They gave instructions to their nephew, Jiva-Gosvamin, and taught him 
religious works, especially the Bhdgavata. Rupa Gosvami was his spiritual guide. At their 
instance Jiva (1600 A. D.) wrote several works on philosophy and religion in the light of 
Caitanya’s teachings, and propounded his doctrine of acintyabhedabhedavada—the theory of 
unthinkable difference and non-difference or of identity-in-difference. His principal philo- 
sophical work is the Bhdgavata-sandarbha or Satsandarbha consisting of Tattvasandarbha, 
Bhagavat-sandarbha, Paramatmasandarbha, Srikrsnasandarbha, Bhaktisandarbha and Pritisandarbha. 
His Sarvasamvadini is a supplementary commentary on the first four Sandarbhas. Herea 
brief account of his philosophy of God: will be given. 

The Bhdgavata speaks of the supreme Reality as nondual knowledge, sometimes 
called Brahman, sometimes Paramadtman, and sometimes Bhagavat.1 Brahman is the Absolute. 
Paramatman is the Supreme Self. Bhagavat is the Lord or God. . Jiva avers that they are not 
three different entities but the same reality, and that the first two are the incomplete mani- 
festations of God, who is the complete reality. The one reality of the nature of infinite bliss 
is apprehended in a general way by the adepts in the cult of knowledge, who identify them- 
selves with him in the course of their spiritual discipline and meditation, but who are inca- 
pable of apprehending the variety of supreme essential powers (svaripagakti) in him, or 
who are incapable of distinguishing between him and his powers.2. The Bhagavad-Gita speaks 
of God as the foundation of Brahman,? the former being the higher reality than the latter, 
Jiva is of the same view. He considers Brahman to be the indeterminate form of God, 
who is the Supreme Person. God is first apprehended as the indeterminate Brahman, and 
then as the determinate Lord invested with manifold determinations, qualities and powers, 
Brahman is so called because it is the largest or infinite reality.4 Brahman is an incomplete 
manifestation of God because it is His indeterminate Being. It is not apprehended as inves- 
ted with determinations and qualities, whereas God is apprehended as invested with a 
variety of forms, qualities and determinations. First, there is the apprehension of the 
indeterminate Brahman; then there is the apprehension of the determinate Lord or God.5 
Brahman is indeterminate while God is determinate. Determinate knowledge presupposes 
indeterminate knowledge. Brahman is the essential nature of God, being characterized 
by nondual knowledge or undifferentiated consciousness. He is apprehended through 
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Nn ; ‘ 
ae pei ght by an aspirant for the Supreme knowledge, who is incapable of 
and ae = speciat forms, powers and qualities of God. Brahman is pure being 
Manifested we i aE infinite, eternal, supernatural and immaterial, and iS 
infinite ae _ ad who pursue the path of knowledge. He is the indeterminate, 
Be ntial a SL ilaca aes ae devoid of the powers and qualities of lordship. The 
Mee ie n = acteristic of God, pure nondual knowledge, distinct from his powers of lordship, 
rahman.? The Lord invested with complete powers of lordship and the like is 


the Cc : ° ~ ; 
omplete, all-inclusive reality.1° The immediate knowledge of Brahman is acquired by 


the wor : 
orshipper of Brahman, who pursues the path of knowledge, and who meditates on him 


aidan his finite self. It is also acquired by the worshipper of God (Bhagavat) 
tical eae ic ad: ee ms grace. Buta devotee of God does not experience Brahman as iden- 
him. He ‘. ; ates ia. ae but as partly pret ae from him and partly non-different from 
2 ae ie 1ends his own acu also through the grace of Cont asia eternal part of him 
ch a: ikon sun, As his power of finite consciousness ( DEEL Sa Power is partly 
Cae nd partly non-different from the powerful being.” Jiva does not hold that the 
or oa. es only is real, and God is its mere phenomenal appearance as 
fe re gS Nor does he hold that the determinate Lord or God only is real and that 
oon eterminate Brahman 1s not real like Ramanuja and ETI He holds that the 
he Minate Brahman is an incomplete and imperfect manifestation of the determinate 
Ord, who is not a phenomenal appearance of Brahman. 
rite < When God is manifested or apprehended by a miystic as the Inner Controller au his 
elf, he is called Paramatman or the Supreme Self. He is the supreme psychic principle, 


he indwelling Spirit immanent in the finite selves, whereas Brahman is the supreme Cosmic 
pels the finite embodied selves to perform 


te selves (Jivagakti),—which is 
He does not constrain them to 
nd to do. They derive their 
m.18 Jiva describes Parama- 
se, and yet he describes 


Principle immanent in the universe.127 He im 
their actions by infusing into their bodies His power of fini 
His part. The finite selves are His powers called jivasakti. 

Perform their actions, but impels them to do what they inte 
relative freedom from Him, which is limited by divine freedo 
wien as transcendent of maya or prakrti and the physical univer 
Him to be qualified by a part of God’s essential power of pure infinite consciousness (cit- 


Sakti ; es 
kti), and abounding in the power of unconscious maya, and possessed of the power of 


being the Inner Controller of the finite selves.14 Paramatman is the knower of all congnitions 
alm, eternal, immutable, 


of the finite selves, self-existent, independent, pure, equal to all, c 
and support of all finite 


beyond the subtle prakrti and the gross universe, and the witness 
selves.15 The essential characteristic of Paramatman is the character of being the Supreme 


Person dwelling in the finite selves as their Inner Controller (Antaryamin). He is not the 


experiencer of the fruits of their actions in the form of joys and sorrows, but their mere 


spectator.1® Paramdtman is an incomplete manifestation of God. He is intuited by the 


yogin through meditation. 
God (Bhagavat) is the complete realit 
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and qualities of lordship of the physical universe and the a escendenta] spiritual universe. 
He is never devoid of them and never acquires them." Although He is not the direct cause 
because of His being neutral yet He impels the finite selves to do their actions through His 
essential powers as their Inner Controller (Antaryamin) or Supreme Self (Paramatman), 
and He impels prakrti also to produce its effects, and creates, preserves and destroys the 
universe as Brahma, Visnu and Siva, who are his own parts (svarhga).18 — God is the supreme 
essence of all,—as the sun is the essence of all its rays of light,—possessed of the largest 
number of qualities, invested with the power of supreme love, and the fit object of the 
supeme love of his devotees. He is the supreme end of their life.49 He is invested with 
supreme sovereignty (aisvarya) and supreme beauty and loveliness (madhurya). He is the 
supreme beauty and the highest good. He is the source and embodiment of the ideals. 
He is the omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent Lord possessed of all excellent qualities.®° 
Brahman is pure being, self-manifest, conscious, infinite, eternal, supranatural, 
immaterial and transcendent. But the Lord (Bhagavat) is the supreme determinate Person 
possessed of the six qualities of lordship and invested with a spiritual body and spiritual 
sense-organs and enjoying his spiritual wealth of essential powers and qualities and residing 
in his eternal spiritual abode. God is ubiquitous and possessed of infinite knowledge, volition 
and action. He is an independent, omniscient and omnipotent Person. But Brahman 
is indeterminate, infinite being-knowledge-bliss devoid of the powers and qualities of 
lordship.?+ 
The Visnupurana explains the etymological meaning of the word “Bhagavan. The 
word “‘bhaga’? means lordship. The letter ‘“‘bha’? means the maintainer and protector. 
The letter “‘ga’? means the master, guide and creator. Jiva explains the letter “‘bha’’ as the 
maintainer of devotees and their protector. He explains the letter “‘ga’’ as leading the 
devotees to the attainment of love for God as the fruit of their devotion to him, making them 
attain the abode of God and creating or manifesting excellent qualities in them. The 
Visnupuradna explains the word “‘bhaga’’ as the sum total of entire lordship—entire virility 
(virya), entire renown (yagas), entire fortune (Sri), entire knowledge (jfiana) and entire 
detachment (vairagya). Jiva explains lordship as subjecting all to one’s power, renown as 


fame due to excellent qualities, and detachment as the absence of attachment to worldly 


things of enjoyment. He explains virility as unthinkable power like that of a wish-giving 


gem, renown as excellent spiritual qualities, fortune as all kinds of wealth, and knowledge 
asommniscience. ‘The Visnpurdna explains the letter ‘‘va’’ as the Supreme Self that is immanent 
in all creatures, that is the abode of them, and that exists in them. ‘The word “‘bhaga- 
va’’ is the aggregate of the letters ‘“‘bha’’, ‘‘ga’? and ‘‘va’’. The word “‘bhagavavan” means 
the Supreme Being who is possessed of “‘bhagava’’. The word “Bhagavan”? is an abbreviation: 
of the word “‘bhagavavan’’, and denotes the Supreme Brahman called Vasudeva. It is used 
in its primary sense to denote the Supreme Lord endowed with the powers and qualities of 


the highest lordship. It is used in its metaphorical sense to denote any other Being inferior 
to him.?? 
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The Visnupurdna speaks of the six qualities of lordship in another way. They are 
infinite knowledge (jfiana), power (Sakti), strength (bala), sovereignty (aigsvarya), virility 
(virya), and effulgence (tejas). The Lord is possessed of all these qualities and devoid of 
their opposite qualities, c. g., ignorance, powerlessness, weakness, dependence, impotence and 
absence of radiance. He is devoid of all bad qualities of prakrti and its modifications, since 
He is transcendent Infinite Spirit. Sridhara regards the Lord as devoid of sattva, rajas and 
tamas of prakrti, actions generated by them, and their fruits, merits and demerits. Jiva 
explains knowledge as the strength of the internal organ, power as the strength of the external 
sense-organs, and effulgence as radiance of the body. The sum total of these qualities con- 
stitutes the quality of lordship.22 The Lord has a spiritual body and spiritual sense-organs. 
“The knowledge by which He is known, visioned, and attained is untainted, pure, supreme 
and unchanging’. Sridhara explains higher knowledge (paravidya) as the integral know- 
ledge by which God is directly experienced and attained due to complete destruction of 
nescience or ignorance.24 Jiva holds that the Lord is experienced through devotion or love, 
and that Brahman is experienced through higher knowledge by a jianin, and that Parama- 
tman is experienced through meditation which is a special characteristic of devotion. Brah- 
man is experienced through devotion also in which knowledge predominates. Quiet devo- 
tees (SAnta-bhakta) experience Brahman through devotion mixed with knowledge.?° There 
is one Supreme Reality that is apprehended as Brahman, Paramatman or Bhagavat accor- 
ding as the particular essential qualities are manifested or not manifested; so that they are 
distinguishable from one another, though they are not different realities.*° 

Jiva distinguishes between God’s essential characteristics (svarupa-laksana) and 
distinctive characteristics (tatastha-laksana). The former constitute the nature of God, 
and the latter are inferred from their effects. Existence, knowledge, bliss, infinitude 
omniscience, and eternality are His essential characteristics.27 God is the creator, preserver, 
destroyer and moral governor of the world, revealer of the Vedas, merciful to the devotees 
and remover of maya. These are His distinctive characteristics. His being of the nature of 
a relisher and being relished, or being a lover and being beloved also are His distinguishing 
characteristic. Sankara regards His distinguishing characteristics as inessential character- 
istics which are falsely attributed to the indeterminate Brahman, and considers them to be 
the attributes of the Lord (Igvara) or God who is a phenomenal appearance of Brahman 
due to nescience (avidya). Jiva avers that God is real and that His distinctive characteristics 
are real. Both essential and distinctive characteristics are the real attributes of the deter- 
minate Lord, and not of the indeterminate Brahman.*® 

Innumerable excellent qualities exist in the Lord, which constitute His nature. He 
cannot be known completely apart from His qualities of lordship. The knowledge of the 
Lord with his qualities of lordship is higher knowledge (para vidya). The indeterminate 
Brahman apart from its qualities of lordshilp 1s not known by it as Sankara maintains. ‘The 
Lord reveals himself through Higher knowledge as possessed of the qualities of lordship.?° 
Madhva also holds the same view. He says, ““God is manifested as He really is in His 
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ural form. He is of the nature of knowledge, lordship and Power.’°° So Heis known 


nat te, 
as possessed of these qualities. 3 ) 
Jiva recognized three ends of Peres 10 God: (1) the internal essential power 
(svaripa-Saktt) of infinite Ce ag (cit-sakti), (2) the intermediate nonessential power 
of finite consciousness (tatasthasakti, jivasakti) and (3) the external, nonessential, unconscious 
power of maya. The last two powers are not His internal powers, because they do not enter 
into His essential nature, and because He is not touched by them. But they always exist in 
him as their abode, and cannot exist apart from Him.*! He produces the finite embodied 
selves with the help of his jivaSakti and mayasakfi, their souls are the eternal parts of jivagakti, 
and their mind-body-complexes are the effects of His mayasakti. He produces the Physical 
universe with the help of His mayasakti, the finite selves cannot enter into his essential nature. 
Maya, prakrti and the physical universe cannot touch His essence. His unconscious power 
of mayA cannot exist and function without the support and guidance of His higher power of 
pure infinite consciousness.** His mayasakti is manifested in prakrti composed of sattva, 
rajas and tamas in equilibrium. Prakrti is modified into the physical universe. It is in- 
God’s essential power (svarupasakti) and power of finite consciousness 


Jiva agrees with Madhya. 


cluded in mayaSakti. 
(jivagakti) are conscious, but His mayasakti is unconscious. His essential power and maya- © 


gakti are opposed to each other.** His jivasakti is His subordinate power (apara prakrti), 
because it is inferior to His supreme essential power of infinite consciousness. It is superior 
It is intermediate between these two powers.** The finite 


to His unconscious mayasakti. 
They are not phenomenal appeara- 


selyes and mayaégakti and its product, the world, are real. 
neces due to nescience (avidya) as Sankara maintains. 

God’s essential power (svarupasakti) 1s of three Kinds : 
(2) power of consciousness (samvid) and (3) power of bliss (hladini). Through the first power 
God eternally exists; through the second power he is eternally conscious and possessed of 
eternal knowledge; and through the third power he is eternally blissful.2° The power of 
being is that by virtue of which God exists and imparts existence to all things and beings at 
The power of consciousness is that by virtue of which God is conscious 


(1) power of being (sandhini), 





all times and places. 
and omniscient and imparts consciousness and knowledge to other beings. The power of 


bliss is of the nature of perfection of consciousness by virtue of which God is blissful and imparts 
bliss to other beings. God’s essential power is one, because He is one of the nature of eternal 
being, consciousness and bliss. His existence is consciousness. His consciousness is bliss. 
The three kinds of powers are distinguished in His one essential nature according as we 
emphasize the three aspects of his power.?® They are fundamentally one divine power. 
The finite selves’ higher integral knowledge (para vidya) by which they know God 
and His essential power of infinite consciousness. (cit-Sakti) is a mode of His cit-Sakti infused 
into them through His grace to release them from their bondage, which is due to the false 
identification of their pure souls with their unconscious bodies, mind (manas), intellect 
(buddhi) and egoism (ahamkara)—the effects of maya or prakrti. Their pure devotion 
(bhakti) and love (priti) by which they know God as the Beloved and His infinite love 
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are modes of His power of infinite bliss (hladini Sakti) infused into them through his grace to 
give them a taste of it.3’ 

God’s yogamaya or A4atmamiaya is His essential power of self-manifestation and self- 
concealment. It is a special manifestation of his power of consciousness by which He reveals 
Himself to others, by which He can make the impossible possible, by which He can reconcile 
contradictory qualities with one another, and by which He manifests himself in a human 
form, which is an embodiment of His eternal consciousness.28 God,.in human form, is not 
manifest to all, being veiled by yogamaya.*° He conceals his transcendental divine nature 
in His human form by His power of yogamaya from the ignorant persons who despise Him 
as an ordinary mortal. 

Maya charms and deludes the finite selves who are averse to God and gencrates 
their attachment to the world and their psychophysical organisms. But yogamaya charms 
those who are inclined towards God and produces their attachment to Him. Maya cannot 
be overcome by the finite selves without the intercession of God’s essential power or yogamaya. 

Jiva holds that there is an unthinkable relation of difference and nondifference or 
identity between God and His ’‘powers.*® The Sruti speaks of the spontaneous powers of God 
and also of difference and identity between Him and the finite selves and the world. So 
there is difference as well as identity between God and his powers on account of his incon- 
ceivable power.*! Power and the substance which is possessed of the power constitute one 
entity. The entity is substantive (visesya) and the power attributive (visesana). The bliss 
of God is the substantive and His powers are the attributives. There is an inseparable 
relation between the substantive and the attributives. Lhe substantive qualified by the 
attributives is the entity. The finite selves are the eternal parts of God's jivaskti, and not 
of His essential power of infinite consciousness. ‘They are different from Him because they 
are spirits endowed with finite consciousness and bliss, and because they can never possess 
His infinite consciousness and bliss. They are identical with Him because they are conscious 
transcendent spirits beyond time, space and causation.** ‘The world is different from Him 
because it is unconscious, physical and noneternal. It is identical with Him, because it iSs-a 
modification of His unconscious mayasakti, and because it cannot exist apart from Him. 
It is His power, though it is His external inessential power existing outside His essence.*? 

Jiva holds that God is devoid of homogeneous difference (sajatiya bheda), hetero- 
geneous difference (vijatiya bheda), and internal difference (svagata bheda). He is self- 
existent, and does not depend upon any other homogeneous or heterogeneous Being. He is 
the abode of His powers and modifications, and acts with the aid of His own powers. He is 
nondual, and the repository of His three kinds of powers, which cannot exist without Him,*4 
and consequently, cannot constitute internal difference within Him. Hence God is devoid 
of the threefold difference.*° 3 

It may be argued that the comrades of God, the abode of him, and the finite selves, 
being conscious like Him and having separate existence, there is homogeneous difference in 
him. Jiva replies that they are not selfexistent, but depend for their existence upon 
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God, and that they would not exist if He did Hoe exist, The abode of God (Vaikuntha) 
and his comrades living there are the ae manilestations of His essential power. The 
Gnite selves are parts of God invested with His jivasakti. Hence, there cannot be homoge- 
neous difference between them and God.*% 

{t may be argued, that there is heterogeneous difference between the physical uni- 
verse and God, because the former is a modification of maya, material, unconscious, and full 
of pain, whereas God is immaterial, conscious and full of bliss. Jiva replies that maya is 
a power of God, that it is not self-existent but depends for its existence upon Him, and that 
maya and the universe are not independent of Him. Hence, there is no heterogeneous diffe- 
rence between them and God.*” Further, materiality and pain are not positive entities but 
mere negations of consciousness and pleasure, they are products of maya, and, consequently, 
cannot have heterogeneous difference from God. 

God is one homogeneous unit of consciousness and bliss. There is no material differ- 
ence in His nature. There is no quality other than consciousness and bliss in Him. Hence 
there is no internal difference in Him. He is devoid of threefold difference. Yet the finite 
selves and the universe are real and exist in him as his different powers. There is an un- 
thinkable identity-in-difference (acintyabhedabheda) between them and God. He can recon- 
cile and harmonize contradictory and conflicting powers and qualities in His nature by 
His supra-rational power (acintyasakt.). 

Ramanuja advocates internal difference in God between Him and the finite selves 
and the world, which are His attributes (visesana), and recognizes inseparable relation (apr- 
thaksiddhi) between them. ‘They constitute the body of God who is their soul. Jiva 
criticizes Ramanuja’s view.4® Madhva reconciles many qualities of God with his concep- 
tion of visesa. He harmonizes the plurality of finite selves and physical things with the 
entity of God with the help of visesa, although he advocates eternal difference among them. 
Jiva criticizes Madhva’s view.®® Yet Jiva’s doctrine of inconceivable identity-in-difference 
(acintyabhedabheda) serves the same purpose as RamAanuja’s doctrines of internal difference 
and inseparable relation and Madhva’s doctrine of visesa. Jiva agrees with Madhva that 
God is the harmony of contradictory powers and qualities. 51 Though Sanatana and Ripa 
suggest the doctrine of suprarational identity-in-difference, Jiva has the credit of firmly 
establishing it on a philosophical foundation, which is elaborated further by his follo- 


wers.°” 
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part of the ‘Many’ side of the One’’. (Lights on Yoga, p. 32) 
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“The imperishable soul in us has come out of the Transcendence.” (Synthesis of Yoga, 
p. 255). (Sri Aurobindo). 

Laghuvaisnavatosani, X, 87, 36-37; X, 3, 19; X, 70, 5; X, 14, 28. 

Advayam casya svayarh-siddha-tadrsa-tadrga-tattvantara-bhavat, svasaktyeka-sahaya- 
tvat, paramasrayam tam vina tasam asiddhattvacca. Tattvasandarbha (edited by 
Gaur Kishor Vedantatirtha), p. 37. . 

Sajitiya-vijatiya-svagata-bheda-rahitarh jfianam eva param tattvam. Sarvasamvadini, 
p. 28) 

Tat-svaripa-vastv-antaranam ca tacchakti-ripatvat na taih sajatiyo’pi bhedah. Jbid, 
p-. 56. 

Na cavyakta-gata-jadya-duhkhadibhirvijatiyo bhedah, avyaktasyapi tacchaktiriipa- 
tvat. Ibid. 

Paraspara-viruddhanam sarvesimeva dharmanam yugapad-ekasrayattvat. 
Sarvasamvadini, p. 57; Ibid, pp. 36-37. 

Lbid, pp. 37-38; Paramatma-sandarbha, 37; Satsandarbha, p. 234. 

Bhagavata, X, 16, 40; Sarvasamvadini, pp. 36-37. 
Sakti-Saktimatogcapi na vibhedah kathaficana. Avibhinnapi svecchadibhedairapi 
vibhavayati. Quoted in Sarvasanwadini, p. 74. 
This paper is the gist of two chapters of my forthcoming book “iva Gosvamin’s 
Philosophy of Identity-in-Difference.°’ 
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PURUSA 
By 
Dr. K. C. VARADAGCHARI, TIRUPATI 


The word Purusa is used to denote the soul (4tman). It is used in the Veda (Rg. 
Yajus, Saman. Atharvan) in connection with the creation and praise of the Purusa (Purusa- 
sukta). Usually it is translated to mean the embodied being or Personality. Its first use 
is Cosmic or even transcendent and creation itself is shown to bea kind of Sacrifice of Purusa, 
Yajfia. Later we find that embodiedness or having a body was dropped and the term Puru- 
sottama was used by the Bhagavad-Gitacarya, Sri Krsna, to designate the Supreme 
Creator. | 

Whether it is a body of matter or from which all matter came into being, the Supreme 
Self of all is called a Person or Purusa. 

The word has been derived by some from another word used in the Rg-Veda : 
Puriga, meaning abundantly filling (pur : to fill and wa, as abundant). Some have tried to 
derive Puriga from the Pur to mean the city or town and isa to be the lord : the embodied soul 
is said to the lord of the City with nine gates (navadvara-puri), the human body. 

However, it appears that Purusa can be derived also from the root pu : meaning to 
purify. The Purusa is one who is pure and untouched by all the works of the body or the 
effects. It is seen that this conception has been a metaphysical concept in respect of the 
Purusa in Sankhya and those who follow it. 

Purusa means the pure Being. The concept parallel to this is the concept of God 
as Actus Purus : pure activity. This is the view held by Aristotle of God, who is the opposite 
of the world wherein impure material mixed activity is available. Indeed the self or soul is 
utterly free from the material activity and thus its pure nature as inactive is afarmed as a 
resolute differentiam from matter, even as the word Nirguna is the refutation of the triguna 
in respect of the soul. 

Purusa as actus purus or pure activity which is detached from the triple activity of 
matter which are darkening and capable of causing suffering is the very nature of the Furusa 
in Sankhya. Indeed one type of activity is granted to the soul which is otherwise stainless 
or guiltless in respect of matter : it passively looks on and identifies itself with material modi- 
fications (vikrits) and enjoys too. This Saksi-caitanya is its nature and this theoretical on- 
looking is pure in so far as it is not, affected by the dances of Nature. | 

Thus it is suggested that the word Purusa seems to reflect two concepts viz. (i) the 
pure activity concept as suggested in the word purusa (+/pu) and (11) as the self indwelling in 
the body with nine gates (purisa). But see Brh. Up. I. iv. 1. where purusa isso called because 
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‘purvo’smat sarvasmat sarvan papmana ausat tasmat Purusa ausati’...He is offal things 
consumed by fire of all sins. The above suggestions get a peculiarly prominent affirmation 
from quite an unexpected source. It is the SOLS Se of the Person. Person is usually held 
to be the embodied being : so it has metaphysical and even morphological affinity with the 
Vedic word Purusa. The use of this term in a technical sense as representing a function ora 
mask in Greek drama leads us to suspect whether it has not quite a natural origin. 
the gods have each a representative divine function and this function dem 
apparel or form, which goes along with its name. The actors who have to 
that is, to act as another, have to take up the form suitable to the name. 
is done by means of making a likeness which will suggest the original. 
persona is an impersonation for an original which is thus suggested whe 
impersonating form which is similar to that. By itself without that know 
this would hardly convey any sense. Indeed it is this that makes dram 
which it evokes through suggestion made through masks (forms Simila 
original). 
In Sankhya philosophy this becomes very luminous indeed be éansd aii 
of prakrti are but masks of the Purusa and ahankara Teally is the basic oe ae processes 
and it is that which makes one mistake ee Mask of the Purusa 
This is the basic illusion which hag anes ae for the original, the 
drama it was clear that the ee When some 
is to lift the veil of identity between the persona and person ang — AM enacted drama 
without the veil. This cathartic conception and midwifery concepti., ages: see the person 
lost sight of and the enjoyment theory 1s substituted. But Teal oct of drama have been 
discovery of the duality of persona and person, and tr anscend J°yment consists in this 
the person. The purusa and person concepts are so close che 
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The metaphysical philosopher on the other hand discovered that the jeKese is the 

eternal witness sustaining the process of creation upto the limit and enjoying the inventiveness 

that he has. The person discovers his potentiality or personality in creative adventure 1 

evolution. 

lf. The 


The Purusa thus is said to sacrifice in creation (yajiia) by projection of aa ee 
tis nis 


whole process of creation is the projection of the personality of the Divine Person. 
aisvarya, virya, jfiana, bala, gakti and tejas that are exhibited at each point. 

The individual soul in its person has thus same possibility but due to lack of inward 
stability of }iana or saccidananda, it identifies itself just as an actor or even as the audience 
does, and feels intimacy with the created rather than with the creator. ; 

There are two types of persons, those who have finished their creativity for it is shown 
to be finite, and those who have not. The first type returns to the person from its Owe 
personality and the second moves from person to the personality losing consciousness of 1ts 
own person. 

The one which has seen the limits of its own personality yearns no more for it: 
whereas those who have not progress hoping for an infinite enjoyment of their creation. Of 
course the latter is bound to discover the limits for it is seen that there is an automatic revers® 
after reaching the end of the creativity in the organic or material world. 

The concept of the Purusa thus is closely linked up with the concept of inte) Re BOe 
and as such it is likely that one would be able to discover an Indo-Germanic root which will 
place them together. The euphonic element also suggests this identification. Person nes 
been derived by some scholars from fer =through, son=sound. ‘Thus a person is one wious 
known through sound. Sound would probably mean talk or language. It seems 1n 
drama a character is known through his sound or talk. This derivation is most fanciful. 
Here we have a case of deriving the meaning from the character. The persona as a mask or 
garb or make-up for a character to represent a character or person 1s understandable, though 
to derive person from dramatis persona is rather a reversal of interpretation. 

Therefore it appears that person is the original word, and it closely corresponds to 
the Sanskrit word Purusa which has had a hoary history. 

It appears that the word person or purusa had undergone many changes. One of 
them at least is that it because paras and later parasu. The great Rama of the Axe (Parasu- 
Rama) was originally Purusa Rama (Rama Jamadagnya). Waddell has made certain re- 
marks in his Indo-Sumerian studies. 

The Vaikhanasa Agama considers that the original Transcendent Godhead is 
Purusa. 

My studies on the correspondences between the Five Nights, Five Daytimes and 
Five Agnis lead me to the conclusion that the avatara known as ParaSurama was in fact 
the fulfilment of the Fivefold Fires-Bhrgu, Cyavana, Apnuvana, Aurva and Jamadagni, who 
were all discoverers of the five levels of Fire or five different kinds of fire—(my Idea of God : 
chapter on the Paficaratra Conception of God). 
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SENSATION IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
By 


Dr. SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, CHANDIGARH 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The concept of sensation was never crystallized in Indian Philosophy : it always 
remained amorphic. The reason is not far to seek. In the first place, the transcendental 
trends of Indian thought could not permit any place for the lower stages of human conscious- 
ness, for the study of those sense-data which are engaging Experimental Psychology at the 
present day, and for the ways in which stimuli of external objects are mechanically transformed 
into psychical states (Cf. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 1951, p. 52). Secondly, 
even realistic systems like Nyaya-Vaisesika concentrated almost their whole attention on the 
abstract categorization of physiological phenomena. For instance, for each unit of sensation 
Nyaya-Vaisesika would collect ‘“‘all’ whiteness” under the name of “‘the quality of white 
colour” (Gf Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, 1951, pp. 312-313). Moreover, 
the realism of Nyaya-Vaigesika was, when objectified, based on abstract objectivity. Thus 
the difference between one sensation and another was ascribed to the existence of some 
specific differences amongst the atoms themselves (Jb., p. 318), so that the study of sensations, 
as such, was considered to be beyond the scope of philosophy. 

It is the purpose of this paper to bring to light, from stray sources, some data on the 


concept of sensation in Indian Philosophy. 


Il. SANSKRIT TERMS FOR “SENSATION” 


While it is undeniable that Indian philosophy had a hazy idea of sensation as a 
concept, no specific, widely used term for it has come to light. Ad hoc terms have been used 
here and there. They may be detailed as follows :— 

(1) Indriyartha-sannikarsa—(lit. ‘“‘Contact with a sensuous object’), as used in Nyavakosa, 
(Poona, 1928, page 142). The Terminologist would hardly call it a term, for it is only 
a definitional name, borrowed from Gautama I. 1.4. The Kosa explains it as that 
knowledge which is due to some organ of sense. 

(2) Ripa—This term occurs among the Skandhas (Pali Khandhas) of Buddhist philosophy, 
but is enormously comprehensive, as it also includes ‘‘the four elements, the body, the 
senses and sense data’ (Das Gupta, Jb., pp. 93-94). 

(3) Indriya-buddhi—This very interesting term, which should literally mean ‘‘sense-affection”’ 
was used by Caraka. It occurs in I. 8.13 in the Benares edition of Caraka Samhita 
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“There are five sensations ( pancendriyabuddhayah) 


it is stated : 
(1948, p. 108), where it 1s xey arise from the contact of sensuous 


visual sensations etc. (caksurbuddhyadikah) . Now tl eT -sarsaiah 
organs, sensuous objects, mind and soul (tah eee pie , i > arsqau)s 
are momentary and absolutely certain (ksanitka §=nweapann asca)””. us term 
occurs in a list which starts with - “‘five 
by ‘“‘five objects of sense” (paficendriyarthah)}. a "a 
passed current in Sanskrit Literature, evidently because the concept O ‘sensalicy was 
not yet crystallized among the speakers of the language. Monier-Williams renders 
Indriyabuddhi as “‘perception by the senses’ dentiy s00r ect rendering; for senses 
cannot “perceive”? an object, nor can anyone hing by sensations alone, 
Vyavasaya—This term can only be inferred from ss pe 

vyavasayatmaka occurs. Now Vidyabhusana renders this expression as certain in 


nature” (The Nydya-Silras of Gautama, Allahabad, 1930, P- 3), and there is no doubt 
1 be verified. But the context of 


that from contemporary literature, this rendering Cal 
the Sitra I. 1.4, according to the present writer, should compel us to render wpavasaya 


here as ‘‘sensation’’, as the following data will indicate : 

(a) Another epithet of pratyaksa in the Sitra, vz. “ayyapadesya”’ should lead us to deduce 
that the pratyaksa experience, according to Gautama, was untouched by any con- 
ceptual or mental element. Tor avyapadesya means ‘“unnameable’’, implying that 
the experience being absolutely direct, would be beyond the scope of language 
and consequently conception. 

(b) A remarkable support in favour o 


organs” ( paficendriyant) and is preceded 
It is a pity that this valuable term never 


, an evi 
perceive anyt 
Gautama I. 1.4 where the expression 


f the implication that the epithet avyapadesyq 


implies freedom from any mental element would be offered by the Siddhantamu- 
ktavali by Visvanathapaficanana Bhatta (Benares, 1905, p. 237) where pratyaksa 
is strikingly defined as a ‘“‘cognition without the agency of cognition” (‘j#andkarana- 
kam jidnam pratyaksam), i.e. in which there is no mental element, the experience 
being direct. 

(c) The term vyavasaya—has been loosely defined by the NydyakoSa on p. 825 as 
‘anterior’, i.e. elementary knowledge, standing for sensation. This definition, 
poor as it is, has been inferred from anuyyavasdya-—“‘subsequent knowledge.” 
Anuvyavasdya—has been traditionally defined loosely by a mere example: “TJ 
know the pot’’, after the pot has been discerned. ‘The essence of the term has 
thus been missed. The anterior stage was not that of “knowing” the pot, but 
just a. sensational experience of the entities summed up as pot, there being no 
Cognition in the conceptual sense of the term. It is this misunderstanding which 
Peas eis Das Gupta to render vyavasaya as “determinate knowledge” 
wei Mioatinna aie an to use ne traditional explanation of anuvpavasdya as 

(d) That vyavasdéya cannot cas ae ata Oa Be ledge’ is further rted b 
Vatsvayenere queen tee sera nowledge 1S ie 1er Suppo y 

nts on Vyavasaya—(Gautama, beleaye 
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“Tt is the experiencer’s senses which effect wyavasaya. Only subsequently, 
by the mind, anuvyavasdya 1s effected.’ WVatsyayana thus tells us clearly 
that there is no mental element in vyavasdya, so that, in modern phraseology, 
vyavasdya means ‘“‘sensation’’. (sarvatra pratyaksavisaye jnaturindriyena wya- 
vasayah pascat manasa (a)nuvyavasayah. vyavasaya—thus means ‘sensation 
while anuvyavasdya perception. It must be admitted, however, that 
though an authority like Vatsyayana understood vpavasdya in the sense of 
“sensation”, exactly as Gautama intended it, it was, so far as the present 


° . ° ° 33 
writer is aware, never used subsequently in the sense of “‘senation’. 


III. SENSE-DATA : THEIR ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika school is of the opinion that “the contact of sense with its 
appropriate object leads to the direct presentation of that object to consciousness’ (Radha- 
krishnan, Ib., p. 52). To effect this, the organs of sense possess certain potentialities. Thus, 
according to Gautama (3.1.34), sight 1s due to rays from the eyeball, though that ray is never 
perceivable (3.1.43). The Buddhist goes further and says that “the organ of sense produces 
a penetration into objects, and it is by the greatness of this penetration that determinate 
knowledge directing towards objects, is called “<pratyaksa’’—(Vaisestka Upaskara, Chowkham 
bha Edition, VIII. 1.2, p. 199)3. Dharmakirti and Dinnaga would not accept this deter- 
minate knowledge as ‘“‘pramana’’, but they ascribe all determinate knowledge to sense-data. 


The above data undoubtedly give some idea of the origin and effectiveness of sense- 
data, but they throw little light on the nature of sense-data. 

According to Nydyakosa (Ib., p. 142) sense-data can give only inde 
and so have only a secondary role in the field of Epistemology. 

According to Sankhya, the buddhivrtti—through its gate, viz., the external organs, 
the sense-organs, goes out and there comes in contact with its required object of cognition 
and thereafter assumes the form of that object. If, ¢.g., the buddhivrtt: has to congnize a 
colour, it will go out through the ocular organ and assume the form of the colour 
(Sankhyabhasya I. 87) (cf. the 8th Oriental Conference, Mysore, 1935, p. 398-399). 

A similar theory is well-known in Vedanta, according to which all sense-data are due 
to a Vriti from Consciousness (caitanya), which assumes the form of an object like pot when 
it is contacted by it (Cf. Veddntaparibhasa, Bombay, Saka 1833, p. 41). Even in NYAYA 
(cf. Vidyabhisana, ib., p. 234), ““The knowledge of the object produced from the contact 
of the sense with the object takes the form of ‘colour’, ‘taste’ etc.’? Here it will be immediately 
noticed, however, that it will be erroneous to speak of the knowledge of the object from mere 


sensuous contact. 


terminate knowledge 


IV. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SENSE—DATA 


There is no doubt that on very rare occasions, there is an effort in Indian philosophical 
literature to handle sense-data in a little concrete form. Thus “touch” has been defined in 
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AP nN Tywavakoga (p- 1041) as “fan object which ¢ 
Vaisesika Upaskdra, as quoted by the Nyayakos (P : henomena 


> but on the whole, the presentation of sensuous P 





nized only by the tactile organ oF A 
is highly abstract. ‘Thus in the Siddhantamuktavali., (1b., p. 260), while describing the P 
act of the sense-organ with the substances them 
pratyaksa of inherence in that contact is attributed to ‘““inherence in conjunction, sare 
samavayatah, and so on. Again, this author, on pPp- 209-10 attributes all sensuous and Pay ae 
activity to ‘“‘consciousness-producing”’ soul (indriyandam Sartrasya ca paramparayacaitanya-sampe 
dakah...atma), and consequently on p. 207 speaks of the negation of the rise of congn!uo0n 0 
the mind, the sole source of cognition being the Soul. This tendency to abstrac ae 
sonsuous matters, attributing them either to the Soul or to atoms has been aptly describe 
by Das Gupta (Jb., p. 318). According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, “‘No single sensation that we 
receive from the external world probably agrees with any other sensation, and this difference 
must be due to the existence of some specific differences amongst the atoms themselves. 

Nevertheless, here and there we find instances of observation. Thus the Siddhania- 
muktavali. (Ib., pp. 126-7) describes auditory sensations, their momentariness and relativity. 
In Gautama 3.1.12, the reciprocal effects of senses have been described : ‘“When we sec an 
acid substance, water overflows our tongues” (Vidyabhusana, IJb., p. 84). 


yaksa cognition of substance by mere cont 


tion in all 





CONCLUSION | 
; The above data, it may be presumed, will give us the following points :— | 
st) The data on sensation in Indian Philosophy are very scanty. " 
(2) Gautama, and his commentator Vatsyayana had happily visualized the essence of : 
3 Seog but unfortunately their followers failed to follow them. — a 
€ tendency to extreme abstraction has injuriously affected even realistic systems 
or Indian philosophy. 
(4) It is hoped that further data on sensation in Indian Philosophy will be ascertained 
by the forthcoming researchers. 
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DRAMATICAL PICTORIAL AND VERBAL REPRESENTATIONS 
OF PAST EVENTS AT THE TIME OF PATANJALI 
By 
K. V. ABHYANKAR 


There are two passages in the Mahabhasya of Patanjali which refer to dramatical re- 
presentations and narrations of ancient stories and events. The first passage refers to the 
hearing of what an actor (@®) or a discourser (afeae) speaks when the Genitive case-affix 
is added to the words 42 and ahaa (cf. qzeq wraifa, afeAHea sraqtfa) as contrasted with 
the hearing of what is heard from the preceptor as a lesson, when the ablative case-affix is 
added to the word ZiTeqla or the like (cf. wareaTedia). The passage is as follows :— 

ATRATATITTT UIVIRSU STANT aft feta acer peti aiarer aN | sear 
eqeaaristt aa sreatic. adit fe sata: areata aereraat Ue Teeha seer saray 
aieorea Treats sft. . Ta TaEtfataead arflat a saat sf) Heat area? ahaa | 
aaa stat: Ht fare fa ? at frags: 1 gaat) sara AMAT FA aet a Ut faaqaaa- 
arat Wate 

2. The other passage mainly. refers to the narration of stories by a story-teller or by 
a discourser when a causal construction is specifically prescribed by the Varttikakara with 
the story-teller as a causal agent. See for instance Ha data (afte: ) late aaa 

(ult: ). The Vattika is as follows : sTeataTa HaEaraee Sta Seam Tataramfe: wafaer 
PILTH | Pan. ITI. 1.26 Var. 6. The Varttika means : To a verbal derivative in the sense 
of a story or a rarrative, the causal affix tz (2) is added in the sense of narrating, in which 
case (1) the krt affix is dropped, (2) the root is restored to its original condition and (3) the 
object of the activity shown by the root, is put in the accusative case. $@ ytaafa and 
ate aaafe are given as instances where *a@qq and afsaqeq are names of narratives or 
dramas as they prevailed in those days, to which the causal affix forq is added, the krt affix 
4 (in qf and aqrq) is omitted and the words #@ and af# are put in the accusative case. 
eaters 4 forge fa = Fas eater fraee aaa. Similarly af aqafrt 
3. In the course of his comment on the Varttika Patajijali discusses the justification 
_ of the use of the present tense when the action in question such as the killing or the binding 


has taken place long ago. The passage is a pretty long one wherein the use of the present 
tense is justified by Patafijali. 


RR 


He has given the analogy of the use of the present tense in 
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Buc ; 


the expression Eee ataafa which is used when the actlv 


the stage at the time of the enactment of the drama Kams 


ity of killing kamsa takes place on 
a: adha, as also when the action of 
killing is shown in pictures in a serial order. 


4. The passage is as follows :— : sms 
ge a wet adarrarom Fa arate ate aerate Faced Ha faera 9 aati 


AAT Za | 

TAA | 

oy aTaRa arahrar ara, Ua sera Fa araafa seme a ates aeaaedtte | 
faaq Haq ? 


faacafs sarnt faafaarest FAIR Seat HARI | 

ahaa wa Aa aeaTSATsA GEA ? 

aft fe tarnafarata at framagreataaron: adr afafarary sararafa | araes aa, 

auf fe card afar Haart aalet Sfagraiaaaar 1 aniacd aeate gorta | Pazera 
nafs Sfaq area \ daet aoa Ae wert asa seat sas) aes aifacsat wat fH aa, 
aa: we Sf (MarATT 21212, afd 24; B.O.R.I. Ed. Vol. II. p. 36 11.13-21) 

5. The passage can be translated into English as follows :— 

‘How can the use of the present tense be justified in sentences like a ataata, afe 
qT TT (gets Kamsa killed, gets Bali tied down) when, as a matter of fact Kamsa has been 
killed long ago, and Bali tied down long long ago ? 

Here, too the present tense is quite justified. 

How is it justified ? 





Well, as far as these trainers of actors are concerned, they actually get Kamsa killed 
there, by the actors and Bali also tied down similarly. 

(Well, let this be so; the present tense may do as the sight of killing or binding is 
presented to the spectators) ; but how can you explain the use of the present tense in pictures ? 

In pictures too, there are noticed by the eyes, weapons or hands ready to smite, raised 
up and lowered down, as also strings or ropes dragging Kamsa near, for killing. (This 
spectacle can create an idea of the present tense). 

Well, let this be so; but how can the present tense be in the narration of story-tellers 


her : ing i : ivi 
WwW c mere word-babbling is noticed ? (There is no activity noticed here as in dramas 
or pictures). | 


This ; ; ‘ 
his is not so. as you think. In narratives, too, in their course of recalling the stages 


rosperl eee i 

of prosperity noticeable in the careers of the historic persons Karnsa and Bali, the story-tellers 
ke the inci ivi 

make the incidents so vividly manifested to the mind’s eye that they appear to the mind as 


if they are taking place then and there. And this is really so, as there are noticed mixed 
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sentiments in the minds of the audience as some of them (siding with Krsna), have their faces 
turned red with fury (by the description of the repeated misdeeds of Karhsa), while others 
(siding with Kamsa) have their faces darkened on account of a sense of disappointment and 
grief. Besides, in the course of narrations of the life-events of Vasudeva going on for several 
days, a man is seen to say to another ‘well, go and attend the discourse just now, Karmsa 1s 
being killed’, or ‘go at leisure, Karhsa is yet to be killed’, or ‘what is the use of going now ? 


Kamsa is already killed.” 


6. The words aratas, faa, wool, Wher and TS in the passage quoted above and 
the word {@F in the previous passage deserve a special attention. The word arates, 
with the words atf#a and atfs as variants, is of rare occurrence, found only once in the 
Mahabhasya. I: is explained by the scholiast Kaiyata as meaning a teacher or trainer of 
the actors in a drama. ‘The word faa can be taken as meaning a picture here, which is its 
usual sense. It is given, no doubt, as a technical term meaning ‘a kind of dance’, but there 
is no sufficient warrant to take it here in the technical sense. The word =9u{T means a string 
orarope. Although it may be used for a string in a puppet show, used in moving the puppets, 
there is hardly any justification for taking it in that sense here. The word wah means 
one who explains a book or a chapter in a book. It cannot refer to persons explaining the 
gesticulations of actors or gestures of dancers unless the usual meaning is much twisted. The 
word iS is very obscure. However, it can be satisfactorily explained as meaning an un- 
necessary growth of words which centres round the element of sense which is the most impor- 
tant factor. The word occurs here and once more in the passage sata WS ata 


(Mahabhasya Vol. II. p. 308, 1. 21). It occurs as compounded with %% and f&X4 in the 
Mahabhasya (Vol. I. p. 437, lines 16 and 17). At all these places it means an unnecessary 
growth on the body which may or may not be painful. In the Varanasi edition of the 


Mahabhasya the word %+<uraqiss “Ta taken as his reading by Nagesabhatta, is read 
instead of 2I6@1SHTA which appears to be a sort of a correction made later on by a gram- 
marian as he thought it was necessary, although really it was not so, the reading *s¢71g being 


a proper one consistent with the use of the word 4 in the Mahabhasya elsewhere, as also 
quite fitting with the sense of the stanza of Bhartrhari quoted in this context by Katyata, 
which runs as follows —2leatatedeaieg qaataqadt TAIT | yaaa malate araacat |= WAT 
(Vakyapadiya III. 7.5). 

7. The word 7. occurs eight times in the Mahabhasya, joined with the activities 
of talking (in Act AICATA: Vol. I. page 329, lines 6, 8), singing (in aTarae: Vol. I. p. 
492, line 12) and dining (in 4ét Haw Vol. I. p. 468, lines 15, 19) and described as Ta*eit, 
tat and zatfed (Vol. I. p. 403 1. 22, p. 404 line. 16 and Vol. II. p. 394 line. 21, p. 286 
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Aatfet shows. The word azar 


line. 12). There was in fact a school of actors as the word 
rious vowels near them 


is jokularly described as similar to the consonants which say to the va 


: : -ecces WEIE 
‘we are yours, we are yours’. The passage does not necessarily imply that the actresses W 


unchaste. All these words tf, Te, qzaqaT and aatted show that dramatical representatio” 
was common in those days. 
8 Different Sanskrit scholars, both western and eastern, 


years or more, drawn different conclusions from the Mahabhasya pass 
g in the days of Patanijali. Some 


atrafah and faa refer t0 


have, during the last sixty 
age quoted above 
regarding the kind of dramatic representation prevailin 
say that the first two parts of the passage which include the words 
a dramatical representation either by moving persons or by moving puppets attended with 
the citra kind of dance which is compared here with the discourse of the story-tellerin the 
third part. Some say that the passage refers to a kind of dramatical representation in which 


acting, dancing and commenting are all combined. ‘The word arate is explained by 
these scholars as one who relates to the audience what is happening. They explain the 


word f47 as a kind of dance and they take the word HaIT: as referring to actresses. There 


are scholars who undrstand the terms C4744 and #1#44 as applicable to the actors them- 
selves who, on account of strong emotion, have the célont of their faces changed while they 
are playing their part or performing their dance. - 
thor ate SD sig reading of the passage with the context and the style of writing of the 
ti Ode fe account, is enough to show that the main theme of the whole passage 
ei Ren cs t e use of the present tense, especially when the story-teller is relating 
ema tieal Si A event prion has happened long ago. In the two analogies of 
use of the present rere ak pictorial representation, there appears No difficulty in the 
actors in the former 4 Sa : e killing om SEE is actually represented set the stage by the 
| ? e in the latter it is presented to the sight in the picture. The first 


analo . Z d lee! 
Sy can be summed up in the sentence 2taletat: HPS Aca saetat ae acai, 


whil 
The eee can be summed up in fatarufeaaaaa god faand Bet ear qarated. 
n iat I : : 
discourse given ai ices is that in the third part of the long qoutation which refers to the 
y the story-tellers. It presents a kind of contrast to the two analogies, as 


borne ou 

eclithine Gece PAA each time, in as much as_ there is no living person 
and a fitting expression of Pele tia ae ad life-like figure of Brena wee Fs Da alee 
cribed vividly and graphical : shown as smiting Karhsa. The event which is past, is des- 
present tense. Patafjali tae. Aa words which apparently does not justily the use of the 
teller ‘cheates: such austcs ewes S i auinculty, Dy saying that the narration of the story- 
the hearers actually AG a €o ka parties in the SLOPY: ae the minds of the hearers that 
those amone the midtnc: Une es for the time being with the parties somuch that even 
thise with Karhsa turn dark scans : re Krsna gleam red with fury while those who sympa- 

a feeling of frustration. 


10. To concl - 1 
onclude : There were prevalent in the days of Patafijali all the three re- 
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Pr 
€sentations of past events ] 


to 3; 
M the long Passage quoteg 
SCourse given effectively 


and the verbal—which are referred 
hasizes the fact that the 
in the minds of the 
hatthe mind’s 


a cramatical, the pictorial 
Ove. Patafjali in the passage emp 


Care 2 and or 
rs the figures of Krsna and Staphically by the story-teller creates 
on the fight in such a way t 


fye ; ae 
actually witnesses the killin Karhsa who carry 
the use of the present tense, and 


sit My a Karhsa justifying fully 
“ie | a it by the story-teller (afar ) the sentence *4 7 

=e readers of the UY ite ge aes are aware of the fact that teachers, pupils and 

ely teach, understand i amacarita have their eyés charged with tears when they 

read the third act of that drama and the truth of Bhava- 


bhy ° 
utig statement ata WaT D 
ola aaea ~eAA is carried home to them. Bhartrhari 


aSSage } : 2 : sjeatat qiea 
Se in his Vakyapadiya in the stanza * “Rea TT eTS oO” 


< “ay: ‘ 
Cause the killing 1s broy 


(afiqe- oT) is used. § 


has clearly referred to this p 


(Srrqadir zn!) | 

















ON THE USE OF THE ABSOLUTIVE IN S ANSKRIT 
By 


J. Gonna, UTRECHT. 





Although the use of the absolutive (gerund) has been quite satisfacton'y es 
by Whitney, Speyer,2 Renou? and other authors of Sanskrit grammars, it May ee, af 
add some examples to the not very numerous texts they have collected in ue ae 
the ‘rules’ and the ‘exceptions to the rules’ mentioned in their books. It may a ‘dl wish 
for didactic and informative purposes small collections of facts may suffice, those wh - 
‘9 penetrate the mysteries of syntax and to study the phenomena from stylistic oF mes, i 
points of view should be provided with an abundance of examples. Only then we Ki; a 
able to understand thoroughly, why for instance the construction exemplified DY ay 1 
vamin, Bk. 18, 95 kaddacic caham Ghiya nito darikaya—which puts the subject of a-hii-beyon 
doubt—was often preferred. - 

Cases in which the absolutive refers to a subject not expressed, but understood a 
not so rare as Speyer’s brief note® might suggest. As a rule the agent is indefinite: g 
Jaim. Br. 2, 64 yady u vrataprado’ nucchistasi vd syat pari vd Simsyat tad adbhir abhyuksya chaygam 
nisektavar briiyat; Kaug. S. 60, 18 (devayajanam) samam. . . dkrtilostavalmikenastirya “-- nt hould) 
ae) level, scattered over with clods from the fields in their natural shape etc.”’, there 1s n® 
principal verb) ; Man. G.S. 2,11, 5 gartam khatvad yat tath pamsubhih pratipiryeta tad va” (or (a 
spot), where a pit, which has been dug, can be filled up again by the same earth (ie. which 
has been dug out))’?; Ath. Par. 23, 13, 2 (a rule for the cleansing of vessels) sruk srutvas Ca... 
mpraksalya visudhyati. 

! Not rarely the logical subject (agent) or subject and principal verb may easily be 
supplied : Mahabh. 1, 8374 C kam upadaya Sakyeyam tartum...dapad (sc. maya; =|, 221, 10 crs 
oe “ie eee sakyeta ganturh kasyapad uttama); Pafic. 4, 73.+-evam uktvd sa bhagavams tasya 
ae (by him); Kal, Pur. 93, 32 tad wdanim samakhydtam vyaktikrtya maharsayah (sc. maya) ; 
eyo a Is 7, 14... . juhuyat. apariniya... .tiisnim caturtham (sc. ‘juhuyat). 

: Sometimes one might even be inclined to translate the absolutive by a passive® : 
Be as : 18 Yarsaly athausadhayo jayanta osadhir jagdhvapah pitva (viz. by the cows) tata esa 
Casals iia: ; Ap. Dh.S. Sl DON punyahne...ubhayatah samakhyadpya sarvanumate. ..satyam 
PEATE briyat he should answer (the questions put to him) according to truth on an auspi- 
cious day - -with the consent of all, after having been exhorted (by the judge) to report fully 
(and be fair) toxboth sides”’: Bhag. Pur. 6, 2, 31 kva yaa adya te ye mam vyakarsayan pasapanayah. 
ake ae kva gatah siddhas caluaras carudarsanah, vyamocayan niyamanam baddhod (viz. by othors) 
pasar... Another example of a very free use of the absolutive occurs in Budhasvamin, Bk. 


udakenaiva sosnena sa 


aaa. 


alsg th lato, ‘ntahpuram anayya 


Rea 
aR the Use of the Absolutive in Sanskrit 


Wane Notice 
F ‘sta devisamithena. 
Subject is the king, her father) $4. ee a dhriyatam. 
: - 5? . £= she inl 
Construction Kal, Pur? ae ae ‘aktisilam (sic) Sighram udahry € the 
* 04; 36 brahmasaktisilan ical subject (agent) © 
trumental] Case, which being the ee S. (a text containing 
S oy Tar . ha ; © ms ° alk 1. m.0. . 
Man Soverns the absolutive, May be left unexpressed : M 


ae Aes dasyate 
. ee = - —: 2 ay - r~palankrta 

: : cate viiyarhayitva kan 

a bre ontactic ed, ee 3, ls Se -urltavayahsampannam ahiy 

has be @ itt giyate “when 


SNte, The noun in the ins 


sho 
roung man)...-W 

* girl well adorned shall be given to a. i Oe constructions 
Such “invited and honourably received (by the gitl’s father)... -’°- 

Shalj a Ap. Dh.S. 2, 10, 26, 9] 


and he 
t be confiscated 
Svany adaya nasyah “his property shall bhamau pamsumayim 
are also Revi il al? 17, 2 f. padakramya bhun 

~~ 880 Revidhana 2, 17, : 


il (that 
; in sand on the sol 
ads with the foot upon (his) image madean 


Krtin, - Panished.”” Comp 
Perso, ~ -Cyavate ‘‘if one tre 

> +. .perishes.”’ -. the Kaugikasitra (e.g. 63, 
20) is % meee Hitec which occurs ee ge an must mean: ‘After he 
(ite. a), “Sukienabhimantryabhinigg da dadyad data vacyamanah be We (of the rice-dish) and has 
Pron, 1e Officiant) has with the sikta performed the cont AMINE eee a pre- 
cia nced the ritual MUNCtions with regard (to it) the a to pronounce (the ritual 
Wor © oblations to the Sods and the brahmans), who 1s 


iv ticiple vacya- 
e passive par 
sis S 3 Should give (the Oblation7)>>, athe unexpressed agent of th p 
lah - 
Qh is the subject of the two abs 


i An absolutive May also occ 
€Uq 


a Sarvapasapahani h, or 
Rarnya 


olutives. of the type Sv.U. 1, 11 Tats 
: : ce “ 85 eta 
ur in a nominal senten - Bana, Kad., P., § 
extend a well-known nominal P seat ' see coincide with a 
~ unv ° 
lik devah pramanam. The unexpressed subject of an Bat 4. 17 Sirasa pranipatya 
o . 7 = 3 e 
CWise unexpressed noun in the Senitive in cases such as Kal. being nominal. The 
b zZ . “Ou : 
Sc. Vaya) yacitant (sc. tava) . , -Samsmriya...., the word Ro i ais general : Revidh. 
aS ©€ may be without any subject, the thought expressed ea this ritual act has been 
; 2) 664. a 
> 28 4 tatas tu karma krtvedarm, Kartavyam dvijatarpanam ‘‘then, 
Performed, the brahmanas shall be Satiated.” | ‘cally belongs to an agent iaien 
_ Ina considerable number of cases the absolutive OE 4 12. 4, 27 nasya Srutvd grhe 
M the S€ntence is referred to by a genitive or dative : Ath. un rd (the verses referred to 
MONA a She (the barren cow) may not stay in his house after he has eee Sapamoksas te bhavita; 
Mm the Preceding part of the Stanza)’?; Mbh. 1, 11, 10 cr. oc it as Mbh. 1, 182, 12 cr. 
Mbh, I, 41, 9 cr. ed. tasya me duhkham utpannam drstva_yusman Bee kirh nu me syad idam kriva 
ed. lesa draupadim drstua...pradur asin manobhavah; Balen 3, eee hs tapovanapravesah; 
huh nag Me syad akurvatah; Agv. Be. 5, 33 purusasya vay eae ae compare also a constru- 
Bhasa, Svapnav. 5, 2 labdhva priyam mama tu manda ivadya Oras ii t am. striyah; other instances 
ch as Mbh. 12, 144, 7 visrjya dhanasarvasvam bharta vat ee dvadasapano dandah; 
. 5 3 . i ms ‘ oe a ato r. ‘ ji ot 2 
pom, waut AS Kant. AS 3, 14, 1 grhited vetanam bagi, ; samupetya lalatapattabhyarh pra 
Pafic, ] 180... .Auduyugalasya diram apasaranam kriva nies ea construction which was 
s al, Sak. 2, 9—a line exhibiting a , eee the 
harato bhiy; rudhiram patatt. In Kal, Sak. 2, bsolutive is containe 
: -d’’8)—the agent of the abso = ibhutvam 
considered *“"“unusual or rather awkwar )— oS : # ratibhati Sa me dhatur v2 f 
iti i he principal verb : striratnasrstir apard p 
S“N1live belonging to the princip 


Ction sy 




















JF- Gonda 
Ree always expres- 


syah; ct. also Kal. Vikr. 2,10. The nominal case is not tulyam + 


. 4 ta : wu 
tya vapus ca ‘s — Sig ie : ca ~ 4 ) SUT. 
anucintya vat 16 drstvud yasyaivagrabhagam sanetram trandya syad darganam SUT) 


ged : Kal. Pur. 46, 


Seetiide «the Sighteis...’’, 
“(for a person) who has | oe ae 
In the difficult stanza Ka.Up. 4, 6 the absolutive seems to be suboraine ia ravi 
_ ° ——— ae o = ‘ id ay 
ticiple in the accusative : yah purvam tapaso jatam—adbhyah piirvam ajY ala—gul 
particip 


. uste- 
‘ : isti : , ‘n of old from 4 
tisthantam yo bhiitebhir vyapasyata....° who distinguished him who was born o hidden 


rity —before the (primeval) waters he was born—who has permanently ae , eo 
: place, from the things which have eome into existence... .”’ ‘Compate Ka : Ur ha 

(kalih) pratasthe...tam utsrjya dvuyam (=Sambhum). atha sambhur nijarupam we He vaikhi- 

tam samutsrjya gacchantim harah smerumukho’ nvayat. Similar constructions seit in. 

nasa texts (Kasyapa, Marici, Bhrgu-Samhitas which are of southern origin), €-8: 


Kasy. 5: 
; sub- 

ch. 79 mahim...devam udviksya (mahi—is the subject). ..kdrayitvd (the performer 15 the 

ject). 






One might easily imagine cases of regular constructions in which an absolutive ie 
logically be connected with an object in the accusative; cf. e.g. Mbh. 1, 39, 23..- ae 
pena prahinot sa bhujangaman phaladarbhodakam grhya_ rajite.. .taksa kah. The unexp! ie 
patient of an absolutive which while subordinate to a passive verbal adjective, is accompa 


: : e . : ° athas. 
by an instrumental of the agent®,’ may be identical with the subject of the sentence : 
' 





75, 127 dridhas taf ca drstvaiva (sc. tam) dasibhis tabhir aSu sa rajjiitksipto gavaksena pravivesa. a 
absolutive may be subordinate to an absolute locative : Dandin, Das. II, 6 Na Ber : 
209) kofadasam amse °valambya...mayy abhimukhibhiya tisthati; Bana, Kad. §- ogg 
ity abhidhadya gate ca tasmin raja vaisampdadyanam aprcchat. 
The construction may at first sight seem irregular when an absolutive occurs in a syn 
group which forms part of a complete sentence without any connection with the subject of 
that sentence and the principal verb : Kathas. 87,44 tena tasyohyamanasya sarpasyakramy a 
paksina (“by a bird which had attached him’’). . . dsyad visalala viniryayau. 

A curious irregular construction occurs VaikhSmS. 2, 6 (p. 26, 1. 1) safam in no a) : 
adityam namaskrtyagantra samaganmahiti pradaksinam karayitva which was translated by Caland™ 
as follows : “causes him to make obeisance to the sun with the mantra: ‘A hundred... ; ; 
and to turn around himself from left to right with... : “To him who comes we have come. - J. 
‘Ihe meaning obviously is : “he makes him, after he has adored the sun, perform a pradaksina.” 

The absolutive may be irregularly used instead of a finite verb : Ai. Br. 7, 9, 734 
ahitagnir jive mrtasabdam Srutva. . -» an uncommon construction, in which one expects Srpuyal 
“if one who has established the fires, should, whilst alive, hear the report of (his own) death. ..7 
Hence anacolutha suchas K&l.Pur. 46, 34 f. ity uktvd...sutan datum Sambhave angikrtya visrstas 
(viz. by Himavan who is also the subject of angikrtya) te hy anuprapur mahesvaram. 

Sometimes an irregular construction found in an older text has been rectified in a 


later edition, e.g. Ram. 2, 64, 15 dvipo ’yam iti matvaham banenabhihata maya : crit. ed. 2, 58, 
ESie Sie oatda hit ws | 














Sometimes two or more persons can be alternate subjects in one sentence : Kasy. S. 
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22, p. 634, 1. 16 ff. karsayitud. . .samsthapya. .. .praksalya (subject : the acarya)...adbhih proksya 
.. .grhati gatva. . .acaryaya daksinam dadyat (subj. the sacrificer) ; 23, Pp. 36, 1. 16 ff. 3!" Maricis., 


p. 6 (in the corrupt Trivandrum edition) dcdryah snalud...... abhyarcya. . .(yajamana) 
acaryadibhyo daksinam dattvd....sthapako devam adayacaryah Sirasa kumbham dharayan38 In the 
Telegu edition (1927) the same passage reads as follows : Gcaryah......snatva... pravisya... 


abhyarcya pranamet. yajamdna... dadyat....sthapaka... adadyuh etc. In Kasy. S. ch. 16, p. 22, 
_1.2 an absolutive and an absolute locative, each of them referring to another subject alter- 
nate : (alankrtya) dhanyopary andajadyastrte samsthapya. . In the Vaikh. Sm.S. constructions 
of the type 2, 12 Sisyam vapayitva snatarh punyaham vacayitva ‘he has the pupil shaved and 
bathed...”, which occur also in other texts, are not rare; cf. e. g. B13) 35 14,53 523retce 

After a considerable number of absolutives, subject of which is the acarya, the prin- 
cipal verb at the end of the sentence has another subject in Kasgy.S. 22, p. 33, 1. 1 ff. : urksam 
dradhya...hutva §ali—.. .—-nispava ity ete saptadasadhanyad bhavantt. 

Cases of ambiguity are not absent : Budhasvamin, Bk. 18, 330 tac ca mauktikam aniya 
potas tena prapiiritah. 

In slovenly style tautologies are not always avoided : Kal.Pur. 6, 28 manobhavasya 
vacanam srutvdtha caturananah vivaksur api tad vakyam Ssrutva utsahakarakam Sarvasya mohane brahma 
cintavisto’ bhavat...Occasionally an author is tempted to substitute an absolutive for a passive 
verbal adjective : Kal.Pur. 85, 56 tena patra tada@ labdhva agvan. ..tad aSvatirtham vikhyatam. 
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THE SANSKRIT-CONJUNCTS OF TWO DISSIMILAR CLASS- 
NASALS AND THEIR TRANSFORMATION IN PRAKRIT 
By 
Dr. S. N. GHOSsAL, CALCUTTA 


The five class-nasals of Skt. do not seem to possess 
and one cannot form conjuncts with any two of them a 
find in Skt. the following combinations only, which are constituted of such nasals : (1) n-tn 
c.g. dinndga, (2) r+-m €.8. pranmukha, vanimaya, paranmukha etc;(3)n-+-m e.g. mrnmaya, sanmasika; 
(4) n-+-m €.8. janma, manmatha etc. (5) m--n e.g. nimna, pradyumna etc. While considering the 
transformation of the above conjuncts in Pkt. one is likely to fall back upon the sttra adho- 
manayam (II. 78) of Hemacandra, which is of a generic character. But it would be found 
that this rule does not become applicable with regard to the last two kinds of conjuncts i.e: 
_ the conjuncts, as noted in the forms janma and manmatha or nimna and pradyumna; because here 
m™ orn the second member of the conjunct-group has not been assimilated toits preceding nasal 
namely n or m respectively. In other words according to Hemacandra’s mode of explaining 
the Phenomenon the former has not been elided with the necessary doubling of the latter. 
Here we find the ‘ontrary situation i.e. the preservation of the second member of the conjunct- 
Stroup and the concomitant absorption of the preceding nasal to it. 
Bound for the task of explaining such a phenomenon Hemacandra felt the inade- 
quacy of his Preceding rule and framed two more specific rules, namely mnajnrornah (II. 42) 
and nmomah (11. 61). They suggest that in any combination of m and n the second sound 
should predominate i.e. my Should develop into nz and nm into mm. So the above words 
should develop like this : janma>jamma, manmatha>mammaha (or vammaha), nimna> ninna, 
pradyumna> pajjunna etc. It may be stated that the same condition obtains in Pali as well. 
eae ae noesa. penance 1.€. 7m is concerned it is not possible to know the result of 
use words, which possess this kind of conjunct, are very rare and the 
common ones, which come frequently within our notice e.g. dinndga, dinnatha etc, avoid the 
modifying the word dik (—noninflected dif)? into dis&. So we 


an unrestricted scope of application 
t one’s own sweet will. In fact we 





The other two conj 
rule zaranano uyaiyane (I. 25) 
into anusvara in such Cases, 
candra’s sutra IT. 78, menti 
(i.e. anusvara, followed by t 
one notes that the words, wh 


uncts, namely jim and nm deserve serious consideration, The 
of Hemaeandra dictates the modification of the preceding nasal 
which rule out altogether the scope of application of Hema- 
oned above. This reduces both the above conjuncts to mm 
he second class-nasal). Hence as a result of this modification 
ich possess the above two kinds of conjuncts, namely im and nm, 
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CUO : ain f 
‘stmilar Class-Na 


sals and Their Transformation in Prakrit 2% 


Show the development of 
t — 
Te bs . Se SQ « r Paar. F ukha> 
ae ; Sz ‘ , 32: Paranm 
barammuha, praunikharn Lariam ses INto mm in Pkt. as is noted the follown g p 
- js interest ee hammasia etc. 
It is nterestinoe t ch 
S Nn - d 
‘ O : ] re suggeste 
ar. I . e t ; -e changes, which ar gg 
by the eramma Mh SECtion 5: hat Pischel accepts the above changes, ether 
tma, nma become Changeq he states - “Ifnasals of two different classes combine togethe 
nd S a rs c . o c . r 233 I 
; oy / c nna. n 
Support of his statement Pisg} Ma, rma to mma, mna to nna, in Ams. es if a ib rr: 
se PMOLET ats ; a Ee owing also occur. 
Warammuha =aparanrmukha “1tes certain examples, among W hich the fo Pa 


. > Chaj; * rarammuha =paranmukha, 
ummuha—=unmukha, jammg — "tha =sanmukh a, dimmoha —dinmoha, pa p 


4 Sin 5 -ady stc. Pischel’s statement 
about the modification of t] %; Rinna=nimna, papjjunna —=pradyumna € : 
x particularly of zm and nm 


e e ? " 
to mm is obviously baseq i Above-stated conjunt-group in Pkt. on i i 
a 3 “te = ier is belief when a word posses- 
sing a class-nasal mmMed j es assumption. According to his belie é p 


m ahely ormati f tl sal element 
x . efor : ve the transformation. of the nas 
from one group to anothe;y ; Ore a stop shows the t Fic eee 


bes In CO . ~ e ° ~ ror 
Nasal should be substitute Urse of modification of the W | 
Ry ] ce tl does 
al element before the stop doe 
not show any modification Y the hen the nasal e 


Wh: vhich the nasal 
: a 
occurs, the class-nasal is all owe 


d tor isturbed 
Matter : the Skt. word 4,,7,- remain undisturbed. 
| ft Anke; When transformed jnto Pkt.shows the change of the nasal % to n, 
Since as a result of transfor; : a ore vice: ine before the guttural 
p Mation ¢} 1 d instead of standing before the g 
Stands before the denta] 4 ne ASA eoun -e Pischel would advise 
: > to Which the for - js assimilated. Here Pische! wou . 
the reproduction of the na omOneS ‘7 Skt. word kantaka 
asal element by tl usvara. But when the Skt. word Kanfan 
becomes transformed into z y the anusvs ee Leon themes 
@nlaa in Pkt. there does not stand any probability of the trans 
formation of the nasa] cleme : Cn gee y f the cer 
Nt from One croup to another due to the occurrence of the cere- 
bral n before the cerebral] stop fin oe Stroup é pice would allow the class-nasal n to 
stand in the Pkt. vocable and - iat ‘i isvara 4 
Now | not advise its substitution by the ant La 
i OW T PUrstian ce of this m cests the transformation im and zm to mm. 
ut re of nm t = ‘ene’ ; ; 
the change nto mm and mn to nn, which he suggests on the strength of the grammar, 
Se } i i ; sae) Rohe On 
€ms to go aga mst. his theory ang here in each case the substitution of the preceding class- 
nasal by the anusvara becomes an absolute necessity, because in transformation of the con- 
. ; ° id 3 , Z F 
a here Ecorse Scope for the alteration of the preceding nasal from one group 
to another. Pischel understands this difficulty, but due to occurrence of definite rules for the 
> 
change of nm to mm and mn to nn in the erammar. he accepts them.® He expresses doubts 
F ° ‘ at ra) 3 . ; 
Whether this kind of modification is to be made with regard to the conjuncts 7m and nm also. 
His hesitation becomes clear from his words, which occur as : “If for nasal --nasal an exception 
’ ? 4 ° e 
1s to be made and consequently parammuha and chammasia are to be written remain uncertain.’’6 
However Pischel’s original stand does not suffer from alteration despite this kind of doubt 
confronting him on the way. So he unequivocally states that nm and nm develop into mm in 
Pkt. which is definitly the result of his mature consideration and thinking. 

But Pischel’s statement does not seem to be agreeing with facts. Because in numerous 
words we find the change of the Pkt. conjuncts fim and nm into mm in Pkt. instead of ram, which 
Pischel suggests. ‘There are authoritative sources too, which justify this kind of modification. 
In the Pdaiasaddamahannavo we find the word pammuha for Skt. pranmukha, parammkha for pardan- 


Q : ~ a ne > 
> Sanmukha> chammuha, sanmastka > 





anusvara, but w 
tsoever in course of evolution of the word, in ¥ ; 
A few examples would clarify the 


ule Pischel sug 














REC S. NN. Ghosal 


al 


= ska i ere in the conjunct-group the 
IS1 asika 1.€. h 
masitya for sanm 


mukha, chammuha for sanmukha and cham 4ra. as would be demanded in case of 
c > 


preceding nasal has not been substituted by the anusv ho. 
compliances with Pischel’s formula, but by the same 
after it (the preceding nasal).? | 
In fact a rough survey in literature particularly ss rect situation reeardtea 
bandha, Gaudavaha and Gathdsaptagatti would indicate the wt el parca 
transformation of the above-stated nasal conjuncts in Pkt. We a, are ee 
occurring in the Setubandha in its Pkt. form, which represents the nz a ae mi 
times, but on four occasions the same has been transcribed by a ‘neha eee ie. 
vivarammuha (Setu. 6, 41), which also preserves the latter. oe the : ae i he oe 
twice (Slokas 868, 878), but here too nm shows the transformation be ar : me, 
saptasatt we find the same phenomenon, which is evidenced in forms parammuhie(1, 33;1, 87), 
parammuham (3,17), parmmuhia (4, 68) and parammuhattanam (Vs 88) oi ie, 
The condition in literature thus indicates that the Skt. comune! nm shows ae ;, 
the tendency to be developed into mm instead of mm, which Pischel pata: ‘i Ww "a 
nevertheless sporadically appears. In the like manner it is possible for us: to in a t se t i S i 
condition obtains also with regard to nm ,which too develops into mim. In other wor : 1 ; 
possible for us to assume that here in allthe consonant-groups the second nasal has assimilate 
the first.I n fact this is the normal development, which alone can be expected in the trans- 
formation of such nasal conjuncts in Pkt. “3 
Now it may be stated that this is logical and can be presumed from the fact that when 
Skt. conjuncts of two consonants become transformed in Pkt, one of the constituents of these 


conjuncts is found to assimilate the other—evidently the stronger the weaker. Since here we 
find the conjuncts constitute 


1, which comes immediately 


f the important texts like the Setu- 


d of two nasals only, itis quite natural that here one nasal should 
absorb the other leading ultimately to the survival of one member of the group: This justifies 
the assimilation by m of its preceding guttural nasal#or the cerebral nasa] 7 in a SOE = 
Sroup constituted of 7 or mand m(i.e. 2m and nm)when such a conjunct becomes transmitted 
in Pkt. In fact the representation of the Skt. conjunct-group 7m or nm by mm ought to have 


reflected the correct phonetic transformation, that alone could be expected in such a 
condition. 


It appears to us that in Pkt there developed later on a tendency to represent a nexus 
of two class | 


-nasals of a homogenous group by a conjunct of anusvara and a class-nasal. 
This happens obviously after the Skt. 


conjuncts have undergone assimilation and developed 
into nexuses of two identical Class-nas 


als in the Pkt. stage. To take some concrete examples, 
the Skt. vocable pranmukhg becomes pammuha at first as a result of assimilation and then 


subsequently by this process of transformation it becomes pamhmuha andin the same manner 
we find : paranmukha> parammuha 


chammuha>chemmuha etc. 
inscriptions, which exhibit 
class nasals (after they bec 


> parammuha, sinmdsika>chammasia 0>chammasia, sanmukha> 
This becomes clear from a study of the vocables of the Agokan 
indisputably the transcription of the conjuncts of two homogenous 
ome the products of assimilation in Pkt.) by the nexuses of the 
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anusvara and a class-nasal. Let us cite certain examples in support of our statement : dhamma 
(=dhamma =dharma) Girnar I, III; tambapamni (=tammapanni=tamraparni) (Kal. Sah. tamba- 
pamnt) Gir. II.; amie (=aittie=anye) Shah; anne (=anne=anye) Kal. Dhau. V; dnamnam 
(=dpannam=dnrnya) Gir VI; amnani (=annani=anyani) Kal. Dhau. Jau. VIII; purmnam 
(=punnarh =punyam) ; Kal IX; mamiiate (maitiae Mag. manyate), Dhau. X, apurhne (=apunna= 
apunya) Kal. X etc. All such words—particularly the word dharma, where the conjunct is 
product of development of two dissimilar consonants(i.e. r--m =rm>mm)show clearly,that the 
next of the anusvara and the class-nasals are definite indications of the occurrence of the 
conjuncts of two homogenous class-nasals, the latter being in fact a precondition to the former. 

Now it may be enquired as to why there happened this kind of representation of the 
conjunct-group constituted of two homogenous class-nasals by the nexus of the anusvara and 
a single class-nasal, which we find in the speech. It is very difficult to get any convincing 
reply. Perhaps this was a later expedient, that was devised for bringing about simplification 
in transcription of the double nasals, which might have involved some complications in re- 
production. 

Now let us come back to our proposition. In opposition to Pischel’s statement that 
the Skt. conjuncts vim and nm develop into sm in Pkt. we have made attempts to show that the 
above conjuncts develop into mm at the first phase of transformation. This is caused by the 
law of assimilation and in the above conjuncts the second member of the group is found to 
have assimilated the first, as a result of which a conjunct of double class-nasals (of the same 
kind) (i.e. mm) appears in the speech (Pkt.). This represents the actual development of the 
Skt, conjuncts rim and nm in Pkt. But later on as a mark of simplification in transcription of 
the conjunct of double class-nasals (of the same kind)the substitution of the anusvara for the 
preceding class-nasal was devised. This led to the change, which Pischel mistook for the 
normal developments of the above-stated conjuncts in Pkt. As we have shown above, this 
does not reflect the correct picture of the situation. 

It is commonly admitted and we have shown before that the Skt, conjuncts mn and 
nm in course of evolution in Pkt, betray the assimilation of the first component of the conjunct 
by the second, which reduces them to the consonant-clusters like nn and mm respectively in 
Pkt. In the case of conjuncts like 7im and nm we have observed the same kind of assimilation, 
viz. the absorption of the first component to the second and its consequent disappearance 
yielding place to the assimilated nasal consonant. This perhaps enables us to frame such a 
rule that in course of transformation in Pkt. the Skt conjuncts of two dissimilar class-nasals 
ordinarily show the assimilation of the preceding nasal by the following and in such a com- 
bination the predominance lies always with the second constituent, which determines the 
shape of such conjunct in Pkt. If this statement is found to be true this decides once for 
all the type of form, which Skt. conjuncts of dissimilar class-nasals would assume in Pkt. 
setting all disputes and discrepancies to rest. Here one should note that the result of our 
investigations contradicts the statement of Pischel. 

We have stated before, that itis very difficult to say what should be the development 
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itable evidences. The only inst 
; nh nt of the want of sul nces. 1é y instances 
of the Skt. conjunct 7in in Pkt. on accou ; 


dinndga and dinndtha do not help us to cue to any definite conclusion, Since, as we have 
mentioned before, the Skt. nexus 7 is split a Pkt. ge to the transformation of the Skt. 
word dig (=dik) into disd in Pkt. Be that as Ht may, on the evidence of the above facts) ae 
Skt. conjunct vn could be expected to fall in line with others, which have shown the assim: 
lation of the preceding nasal by the succeeding. In the absence of concrete examples bearing 
out the use of this nasal-conjunct in the speech the statement remains a hypothetical one 
and lacks support, which is present in the other nasal-groups. 
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9. In Pali we find the identical development. Here nm becomes changed to mm and mn 
tonn. In Pkt. the first development 1s found exactly but so far as the second is concerned 
there happens further modification of the latter (i.e nn) to nn. So there occurs a funda- 
mental agreement in the trend of modification. Geiger has categorically mentioned 
such changes in his Pali Lit. and Lang. § 52.4. 


6. “Ob fiir Nasal--Nasal aber nicht iiber-haupt eine Ausnahme zu machen ist, also auch 
parammuha, chammasiya zu schreiben ist, bleibt unsicher.”’? Pi chel’s Grammatik §269. 

7. In Pali too nm develops into mm, which is definitely known from the transformation of the 
word sanmdsa into chammdsa in the speech. Vide Pali-Prakasa by Vidhusekhara Sastri 
§ 62, p. 36. But we do not find the mention of this phenomenon in Geiger’s 
work, 
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In Pali too the same phenomenon happens and among two class-nasals, which combine 
together to form a conjunct the second assimilates the first. ‘This is definitely known 
from the following statement of Geiger :‘‘Where a mute is combined with a mute or a 
nasal with a nasal, the first consonant is assimilated to the second” Pali Lit. and Lang. 
$51. But it is interesting to note that Geiger takes into consideration only two nasal 
conjuncts, namely mn and nm, whose developments have been shown. But other con- 
juncts, which we have treated above, have not been duly noticed by him. 














DEVELOPMENT OF THE SANSKRIT PARTICLE ‘API’. 
By 
CARL GUSTAV HARTMAN, HELSINKI 


The meaning of the common particle api seems to be quite simple. In fact, however, 
the problems connected with its etymology and semasiology are rather complicated. 

In his etymological dictionary M. Mayrhofer gives the following comparison to 
other Indo-European languages : Avesta aipi, Old persian apiy, Armenian ev (‘“‘and’’), 
Greck epi Gotic if-tuma (“later”), Illyr. Nom. propr. pi-cadus, Lithuanian ap, apr-, 
etc. 

The relations between Old Indian api and Greek ef? are of special interest, their 
development being quite different. The Indo-European particle ef? is in Sanskrit usually 
an adverb, in Greek a preposition. Cf. the reverse development of the Indo-European 
particle et’, which in Old-Indian ati is a preposition, in Greek efi an adverb. It is not always 
a sharp line between an adverb and a preposition (cf. Thumb-Hauschild : Handbuch des 
Sanskrit, p. 392, also foot-note). 

The primary signification of Greek epi is “upon”. As a preposition it is construed 
with gen., dat., and acc. It may follow its case. As an adverb it means “thereon”’, “on 
top’, “thereby”’, “besides”. In compositions it is very frequent as a prefix. 

These three principal uses are found also in Old Indian, especially in the Vedic 
language (cf. Grassmann). As a preposition api governs loc., the primary signification being 
that of immediate proximity. In older language it is often found as a prefix in compositions. 
In later Sanskrit, on the contrary, its place seems frequently supplied by abhi (cf. Monier- 
Williams). The adverbial use is comparatively rare in the oldest literature (see below). 

These three uses in Greek and Vedic correspond to a great extent. In later language, 
however, the semasiological development shows considerable differences. As a prefix and a 
preposition api loses its importance in Sanskrit, whereas its adverbial use becomes much more 
important and extended. The lexicographers present an idea of its many-sided use, Boh- 
thling-Roth and Apte give 15 principal significations, while Monier-Williams omits those 
of less importance. 

In the development of api I shall confine myself to examining chiefly the following 
periods and kinds of literature : Early Vedic (Rg-Veda), Later Vedic (Upanisads), Epic 
(Bhagavad-Gita), Drama, Fables. 

Our starting-point is the Rg-Veda. As stated above, the adverbial use of api is very 
rare in the oldest language (scarcely 10 times, cf. Grassamann). It generally precedes the 


word it emphasizes : dvartnnam nivartanarh yo gopa api tam huve, x. 19.4. Cf. api gopa ni vartatam, 
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X%.19.5, Epithetic : osadhir bapsad agnir na vayati punar yar tarunir api, VIII. 43.7, In X. 


104.10 it is found in the combination utapl. 
Even as a part of a composition and as a 
Veda. Its growing importance belongs to later periods. | 
In the Upanisads the use of apz has developed considerably. In the eleven principal, 
| ‘classical’, ones I have found it 84 times (not in Aitareya, Iga and Pragna). The particle 


stands either alone or in combination with other small words. ‘The following combinations 
ha api, uta iva apr, ca eva api, ha eva apr, 


preposition ap? 1 not very frequent in Rg- 





occur : api ca, ca api, uta api, vd apt, eva api, apr ha, 
api hi na. 
| Api is rather often used concessively, in many cases in connection with yadi, €§. 
Brhad-Aranyaka 1-4.12. tasmdd yady api raja paramatam gacchali, brahmaivantata upanisrayalt 
svam yonim. 

Apart from the special cases mentioned above api is used generally as an emphasizing 
particle, sometimes before (15), sometimes after (24) the word to which it belongs. The 
emphasized word may be a noun, apronoun, an adjective, an adverb or a verb. A few 
peculiarities may be mentioned here. The type particle __pronoun- noun is found especially 
at the end of each section in Taittiriya II. 1-8 : dad apy esa §loko bhavati. 

In KathaI.1.21 and 22 devair atrapi vicikitsitam pura, the particle does not refer to the 
word immediately preceding it but to the noun devair . ‘Even the gods of old had doubt on 
this point.”” This example is, however, quite exceptional. 

Api occurs before the adverbs adya, etarhi, tatra, yatra and after tatas, tasmad, 





yatha, 


| 
| 


Only twice it is found before a verb (not at all after) : api rodiliva, Chandogya VIII. 
10.2 and 4. 
Sar Compared with the oldest language the upanisadic stile means a_ considerable 
eve aT ; nt ae 
Bes oe aN with regard to api, which already shows certain characteristics 1n later Sanskrit, 
u ety . “ a e . bf 
larities in the Upanisads are the different combinations and the many cases with the 


articl 
P e standing before the word it emphasizes. The concessive Sense 1s also rather impot- 
ant. 


i. ——agi amie yep ae ape. eee 


re pr oa x 48 we etal with new functions of api. In Bhagavad-Gita VI. 95 is found 
Gntayebo~ THis ie interr ogative turned into an indefinite by means of cid-+-api : na kiftcid apt 
bias which becomes more common in later language. 

me a ogni the at api is Soe with ca, pusher before or alter e.g. suadharmam 
The Laat ae ri he ast, es oh akirtim capt oGurans Karhayisyaits te’vyayam, 11.34. 
ee ney words ae 6 times, the second likewise, the difference being only 
Pe Te ak mer Broup ae one case or the combination api-t-on 1-20. (XVII. 
§alarasam piiti par i oe en ne. nS aes a er atacn as pa 10, yates 
Ren al ia we ca yat usohistam api ageaiyarn bhojanam tamasapriyam. Likewise with- 
ie ade Le Ai pee Srhnannunmisan nimisannapt, V .9. Ae the following example api 

1 ca: karmano hy api boddhavyam boddhavyam ca vikarmanah akarmanas ca boddhavyam 
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gahana karmano gatih, IV. 17. Th; a 
equivalent to ca, Metrica] eee and other examples show ne ag is often used as an 
There are 19 cases of ee ae being a decisive Factor in their use. 
1.35 : etan na hantum eccham; shines Sac apt, the particle occurring mostly after a verb, e.g. 
coh TV..6 : ajo’pi Sarnavyay eae hae oe dates cases the particle precedes a verbal form, 
When afz emphasises 2 ee oe ae ons San. iat hs 
hetoh kim nu mahikrte, 1.35. Fie s . wot d, it is very rarely PC to apn tralokyarayasya 
after nouns, pronouns and ae ae use; "On the contrary, i Ae frequent, especially 
krsigauraksyavanijyam rn ick C ha Sometimes a contrast 1S Pena e.2. Sa i 
Also in VII.23 : devan devay iii, I paricaryatmakam karma Siidrasyapi svabhajam. 
sense as eva. In VILL s6ytteee mek ith MEE mam api. Hues Que secms| to have the See 
Bejaivante kalevaram lathe, Sa el also alternate pam-yam va’ pi smaran bhavan 
Only twice api is fo vailt Kaunteya sada tadbhavabhavitah. 
vam na bhavisyanti sarve, seaties after an adverb. Once it stands after a preposition : 7te‘pi 
itis a _ searing “re ae nearly uc hundred times, In most cases expressive bowh when 
expletive for the sake of ’ emphasises a single word. Sometimes, however, it 1s a mere 
apis GBR ike metas convenience. 
characters speak in ce ay is in many respects of special interest. We here Hind ditferent 
Portions. } ways. Sanskrit and Prakrit passages alternate with metrical 
Atl Re Reed racial following dramas : Svapnavasavadatta, Sakuntala, Ratnavali, 
pared with the Upanisadi pas Shs TAS 222. 163, and 229 times respectively. Cosi 
pe combi - c and the epic style the particle has here a few more functions. 
woadeibe tween Sai ly xe ca occurs pour often, especially in Ratnavali, as conjunete 
coe US verses. Afi is sometimes eq eae to Ca, c.g. Sankuntala MU 
Sian eae i ayam mama punak kamo diva’pt ratravapt. So also in the enumeration 
Th af ee anza 9: karyam naivarthairndpi bhogairna vasirair. 
be BE et i ee often used in the beginning of a sentence introducing a question, 
Apy €s& Pantcavati ? Api ma ss me era ni Sia ata apy oe fie Wick 3 
devata Vasanti ae Mia pate Godavari ; Apy ayam girth SCRE ? Apt LDS none 
api nama. mes a combination of particles introduces a question : api khalu, 
fort Yost true ede converted into an indefinite. In eae So it are 
mandam mandarp aareniiasiedeacatty ) ane 27, the expression 1s doubled : He apt kim ap 
this way are katham i : aviralitakapolam jalpator akramena....Other interroga:ives used in 
at » Kada, kutas, and kva. 
Fae rs A ei y ee conicessively, in Sakuntala Neb nigetivts 4 cares times f SEE 
Kanthesu skhalitain vate’bi 1a svam razah samnaddham yadapi sthitam kurabakam tatkorakavasihaya. 
Ao Vaated ce 2 
A contrast is implied in the following passage from Svapnavasavadatta V : Gacchadu 
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bhodi. java aham vi tattabhodo nivedaissam. Sometimes the particle is used immediately following 
a new subject after change of subject, e.g. RatnavalilI : Mayapi cainam devihaste sagauravam 
niksipata yuktam evdnusthitam. Srutam ca maya : Babhravyo’pi kancuki..... 

When the particle emphasizes a particular word, it is in most cases epithetic. But there 
are a few prothetic instances, e.g. Ratnavali II : na kevalam frutam abhiprayo’pi laksita eva. The 
emphasized word is most frequently a pronoun, a noun or an adverb, less often an adjective, 
a verb or another word. Sometimes with pronouns a deictic function is clearly observed, 
e.g. in Uttararamacarita I : Iyam arya. Iyam apy arya Mandaviyam api vadhiih Srutakirtih. 
In many metrical passages the particle seems to be used expletively. 

In drama afi is used abundantly both in prose and verse. But this applies especially 
to the dialogues, where the particle is often deictic or where it gives expression to gestures 
and reactions on the stage. In dramatic style, therefore, the use of the particle is more 
manifold than in other kinds of literature. 

The different uses of api are not always clearly discernible one from another. The 
most important group is that in which a particular word is emphasized. When used conces- 
sively, on the contrary, the particle refers to a part of the sentence. Sometimes the difference 
is not quite evident. When a new subject is introduced or when a contrast is implied, a 
particular word is emphasized but not in the same way as in the main group. When api 
loses its characteristic meaning it is weakened and becomes an equivalent to ca. Quite 


Special groups are those in which the particle introduces a question and when it converts 
an interrogative into an indefinite. 


In many cases afi occurs in combination with other 
particles. 


The combination api ca is found already in the Upanisads. In the Sutras it intro- 
duces certain aphorisms. In poetry it alternates with the inverted order ca api according to 
the demands of the metre. In drama it is found between stanzas. In the fables it sometimes 
introduces proverbs. Other combinations of particles are typical for the Upanisadic style. 

The particle introducing a question is found only in later language, occasionally in 
poetry, more frequently in drama. To later literature belongs also the use of afz converting 
an interrogative into an indefinite, especially in lyric poetry, drama and fables. Following 
a new subject or implying a contrast the particle is used sometimes in drama. 

The concessive use is very frequent in most types of literature. It is found more 
frequently in drama and aphorisms than in other kinds. 

When api emphasizes a particular word in the sentence, itis for the most part epithetic. 
It is prothetic chiefly in older language. In poetry the word-order is free, so prothetic apt 
is found here though not very frequently. Rather seldom it is found in drama, more oftén in 
aphorisms. 

Some of the meanings of api may be difficult to be accounted for. So it is not easy 
to explain the semantic development from the primary signification “upon” in the oldest 
language to the indefinite use and the interrogative particle in later Sanskrit. Much clearer 
is the semantic relation between “upon” and the common meanings “‘further’’, “also”, 
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“even” etc. In both cases the idea is that of adding something to something. From this 
idea the concessive use seems to be derived. 

The semantic difficulties are comprehensible when we consider the millennial process, 
during which the particle becomes more and more important and manifold. ‘This process 
culminates in classical drama, but traces of it.are still discernible in modern languages. 
(Hindi : bAi, with partly the same significations as Sanskrit api : also, even, besides, further- 
more, etc. cf. Dictionaries of Platts and Bhargava; Kellogg : Grammar of the Hindi Lan- 


guage, p. 390). 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD ‘VALI (MEGH 
By 
Dr. A. N. Jant, Baropa. 


—_ sasing the 

Kalidasa in his Meghadita (st. 35) describes courtesans of Ujjain, Orr ce in 
Mahakala with their ‘defika? or folk dance. He describes them as dancing hee phih?. Here 
their hands. These chowries (cdmaraih) are described as ‘ratna-cchaya-khacila-vanion 
the word ‘vali? does not seem to be properly explained. labhadeva; 

The worst possible interpretation comes from the commentator Valla tesatisean 
interprets the word ‘valz? to mean the ‘folds on the belly’ (Udaralekha) ot the ae cere 
justifies his unconvincing (to him also it was perhaps unconvincing) meaning a : come man! 
that—‘the folds on the belly (lit. middle portion of the body) of the courtesans “ ie ee 
fest by the lustre of chowry-jewels as they have puton (only) a pair of clothes. nd as they 
that as these ladies had put on only two clothes viz. a petticoat and a blouse ‘U on anifest 
had no sari or ultariya (upper cloth), the folds on their uncovered belly becam 
by the ight emitting out of the jewels on the chowries. 
That this meaning is unconvincing is clear, firstly, from the above explan ag 
quired to ive, to justify his meaning of vali as folds on the belly; ie Satire 
sted meaning of the word ‘khacita’ which he interprets to mean ‘prakay's 


a) 5 or 
i tones a - ‘studded with 
meaning which is not found anywhere, as it generally means ‘inlaid’ or ‘stu 
¢ 5 j 
full of etc. 


who 


ation W hich 


from 
he is re 


the twi 


Thus the interpretation of the word ‘vali’ as ‘folds on the belly’ 18 not WP, 
Mallinatha seems to have known this difficulty. His meaning appears better. a 
ts the word ‘valj? as ‘camaradanda’ on the authority of the VisvakoSa.’ _ aa of 
him, the hands of the courtesans are tired by the chowries, whose handles ar 5. si 
the lustre of the jewels (studded in the bangles on their wrists). Thus according to Maliine 


. 1es are 
the jewels are studded in the bracelets of the courtesans and the handles of the chowr! 
full of the lustre of these jewels. 


interpre 
ding to 


Though, this meaning appears better and more convincing as it is based on 
authority of the Visvakoéa, as per his proclamation that he would not write anything a ‘ 
is not supported, it seems that even this meaning is, perhaps, not the one intended bY 
Kahdasa himself. ih It 
The natural meaning of the word ‘vali’? seems to be ‘fold’, ‘wrinkle’, ‘curve’, etc. 


; : ‘anza of 
presses the meaning of ‘three folds on the belly’ as is clear from another stanza 
Kalidasa himself.4 | 


also ex 


) vries 
Flowever, the Spirit of the stanza seems to convey that the handles of the choy 
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also had three curved lines carved in the middle; and that these three carved portions in the 
middle part of the handles were studded with jewels. It 2s these three carved lines, (studded with 
jewels, that are spoken of as ‘valis’ by kalidasa by their resemblance with the folds on the belly, 
which also occur on the middle part of the body. Later on, this original meaning of the 
word ‘vali? (viz. three lines in the middle of the .chowry-handle) was transferred to the 
chowry-handle itself and came to be recorded in the Visvakosa. 

Thus the word ‘vali’ originally meant ‘three lines on the middle part of the handles’ 
(especially of chowries). 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the meaning of the phrase ‘ratnacchaya- 
khacitavalibhih’ will be further enhanced if the word ‘chaya’ is interpreted to mean ‘a line’ 
or ‘a series’.5 Thus the expression can be explained as under :-— 


watat oratfa: ofeaafa: afaat efrat teal eosmeqeataT ATT Gs CaTgaeaTAe: 
FoleTera: | 
The reading qaTqexat: is accepted by Mallinatha etc. and is accepted by Dr. De in his 


_ critical edition published by the Sahitya Academy, Delhi, 1957. But Dr. De records in the 
footnote another reading viz. @reqeeaT: which seems to be better. If that is accepted, the 
phrase under discussion will mean that the hands of the courtesans are beautiful due to the 
chowries, the lines on the middle part of which are studded with jewels. 

As these chowries, studded with jewels in their middle portion, were held in their 
hands by the courtesans, the lustre emitting out of the jewels studded therein rendered their 


hands beautiful. 


Thus, the proper interpretation of the word ‘vali? throws further light on the meaning 


of the whole phrase with proper variants. 
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PURANIC ETYMOLOGIES 
By 


Dr. S. G. KANTAWALA, BARODA 
‘ds fr Matsya- 
In this Paper, it is proposed to discuss etymologies! of a few words from the y 
purana (=MP) which is one of the older works of the Purana literature. 
Marut : 


; f the 
The MP gives the following legend during the course of which the etymology o 
Word marut is given: 


———s 


A ; bad >» Madana-dvadasi- 
Once Diti practised severe penance and observed the Madar 
vrata in order to ge 


ae, ‘ve out 
{a son who would avenge her putravindsana and would carv i. 
1’ a * t O 
Sakravadha (7453153 Ultimately Kagyapa was pleased with her on accoun 


>to observe 
Yratamahdtmya to grant the fulfilment ofher ardent desire and asked her 
certain rules, 


Indra was alarmed at this (7.50) and searched for an ee 
to annul this Catastrophic situation. Once getting an opportunity to oO Pi 
She failed to carry out strictly Kasyapa’s instructions, he cut the foetus into ae 

_hine parts with his vajra (7.55). At this the forty-nine bdlas wept aloud. n ; 
told them, “mq rodista’”’ (7.58)? again and again. The MP further eee. 

they came to be called Maruts : yasman ma rudatety ukta rudanto garbhasamsthitat 

maruto nama te namng bhavantu makhabhdginah||(7 .62). | 
Thus the word js derived from ma+4/rud (i.e. ‘do not weep’). The Epic and the 
Harivaméa also give the same etymology, i.e. md rudah® (i.e. ma+4/rud). : ine pr 
Puranas, ete: Brahmapuranat, Brahman dapurana® and Bhagavatapurana” om 
this incident and derive the word from ma--»/rud. Yaska derives it from (1) i mde 
(2) Vma+a/ruc, (3) mahat--/ru (—/rav), and (4) mahat+/dru?. ° Maruts’ shining 


¢ 
7 week ; mar, to 
aspect’ (siiryavarcasah, 7.55) in turn reminds one of its derivation from,/mar, 
shine’ 8, 


Rudra: The following is the le 


‘d 
gend during the course of which the etymology of the wot 
rudra is given : 


eo 


Once, Brahma approached his wife Surabhi through whom there was the 
birth of Rudras who resembled the smoke and resembled the sky at the time of the 
evening twilight and had an excessively brilliant lustre (171 .34f). | ke MP oe 
the word rudra by remarking—te rudanto dravanta$ ca garhayantah pitamaham | ro aa 
dravandc caiva rudrg ttt tatah smrtah (171.37-38). i.e. rudra is derived from 4/rud+ 


‘dru - the 
“/ drits, * The Taittiriya Samhita®, the Satapathabrahmana!® and _ even 
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oe it from (1) ru 
2 SN ives it from (1) 4 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad™ derive it from / rud. yaska zs MP appeats to be 
ae cape’ 4 , , : 
V/dru, (2) smd and (3) Vr22, ‘The etymology as give? ™ fudts/dru. May 
‘ : Wd eeabsiig AY LuaE : 
a combination of the two alternatives proposed by yaska ?-@:%\ 


yabhrasankasah 
oe -rasandhyabhrasannasat 
it be ventured to suggest that the ‘brilliant red colour” (¢f- pia ‘to be ruddy’ 
x a/ril 0 
tigmatejasah 171.37) reminds the etymology of rudra from” v? 2» by Dr. R.N. 
as sugeested by Pischel who “‘is said to have hit th 


Dandekar, ™ 


e mark 


1 there has been a lot of 


Visnu : While giving the etymology of the word visnu about whicl It states -— 
| cr legend. ates . 


controversy and speculation’®, the MP. does not narrate 4 
vistabdham yat tvaya sarvam jagatsthavarajangamam| 
jagadvistambhanade caiva visnur eveti kirtyase/ 
vistabhya tisthase nityam trailokyam sacaracaram| 
yaksagandharvanagaram sumahadbhitapannagam| 
vpaptam tvayaiva visate trailokyam sacaracaram | 9.49 " \ 
tasmad visnur itt proktah svayam eva svayambhuva | 948 . 39- m es en om 
Thus the MP derives, sigiitteomluiten/ata CD aaa Bethe a wae? 

“/vis, ‘to enter’. The expression vistabhya tisthase finds a prototype aie af 5 ow : 

expression vi astabhnd rodasi (RV. 7.99.3.). The MP. 2.99 SEES I Pie vee 

vyaptya visnutvam agamat punah. The Nirukta derives it from V00s oe ee : Ey ae 

/as, ‘to reach, attain, fill, penetrate’!®, Thus the MP. follows the ea ene 

etymologising it and also emphasises the pervading character of the goa’. 

Aksara : For deriving this word the MP. states 

na ksiyase na ksarase kalpakotisatair api| 
tasmat tvam aksaratvac ca, aksaras ca prakirtitah/248 38-99 





Thus aksara is derived from a+-4/ksi or a--a/ksar. Ne 
Thus from the aforegoing discussion we see that the MP. gives the derivation of a 
word with reference to particuler activity or aspect in the course of the sa 
or without the narration of a legend. It also appears to follow the trend of the Nairuktas, 
viz. all nouns are derived from verbs!§, This tendency 1s even noticeable in the Upni- 
sads as observed by Dr. M. A. Mehendale in connection with the Upanisadic etymologies. 
In some cases also the MP gives an etymology of a word from a particle and a verb. Instead 
of the usual method of introducing an etymology by kasmai or the use of tasmat or tena, we | | 
have here the use of the ablative of the noun derived from the verb and this tendency is also 
seen in the case of the Upanisadic etymologies. 
N.B. :-— Unspecified references aS usual refer to the Matsyapurana (Anandashram Sanskrit 1 


Series Edition), thus e.g. 171.37=MP. 171.37. 


narration of a legend 


| 
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rudantam 
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marutah mitaravino va/mitarocino valmahad ravanti-ili va) Nirukta 11.13. Vide -Rajwade 
V. K., Nirukta, pp. 874-875. 
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1.88.1, ¢ 

so’ rodit tat rudrasya rudratvam|Taittiriya Samhita 2.5.1. 


Jad arodit tasmad rudrah[Satapatha Brahmana 6.1.3.10. 
katame rudrah| . . 


-atha te rodayanti tasmat rudrah/Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.9.4 
rudrah rauti iti Satah/roriiyamdno dravati iti valrodayater vaj lyad arudal tad rudrasya rudratvam 
tu Kathakam|yad arodit tad rudrasya rudratvam iti Haridravikam[Nirukta 10.9. 
Referred to by Macdoneil, A. A. : Vedic Mythology, p. 77. 


According to Grassmann.: 


Vrud, ‘to shine’ (Worterbuch, referred to by Macdonell A. A. 
ibid., p. 17), 


Dandekar R. N. : Rudra in the Veda, 


Section I, Vol. I, (1953), p. 133. 
Por different ety 


mologies of visnu; vide Gonda J. Aspects of Early Visnuism, p. 4, in II, 
Pp. 95, 65. 
Visnur visater 
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Driy,' St Agrawala observes that “the Purana writers invoke these meanings by devising 
sem 


antic etymology (aTat faafia ) for well-known words like Aditya, Brahma 
tc... The exegetes of the Puranas lik 
derivation ( arredy fre ttea ) Matsya Purana—A Study, Pp 2i. 
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DANTURA—IN NEW INDO-ARYAN 
By 
S. M. Katre, Poona 


I, Old Indo-Aryan dantur@a—is attested in Prakrit dantura-, danturiya—having 
projecting teeth’ and in New Indo-Aryan in Oriya danturd ‘having prominent teeth’, Marathi 
datra; cf. Sh. (Lor.) dandur ‘a sort of harrow’ as quoted by Sir Ralph Turner under entry no. 
6167 of his Comparative Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Languages; with these he also compares Mar. 
datur m. ‘the tree Ficus tsiela’, datar f. ‘Ficus parasitica’ (cf. dantura-cchada——‘lime tree’). There 
is a 1—form in no. 6168* dantula, dantiila— ‘having teeth’ for which Lahndi (awan.) has 
dandla ‘large-toothed’, Nep. ddiulo ‘having prominent teeth’, Hindi datuld. 

2. While OIA dénta—indicates both ‘tooth’ and ‘tusk’ and indicates ivory in many 
NIA languages, it is somewhat interesting to note that Konkani has preserved OIA daniura- 
in this particular significance in the vocable hastantra ‘ivory’ derived from OIA* hasti-daniura— 
(cf. hasti-danta-). No corresponding form seems to have been recorded for any other NIA 
language, most of which have the basic form hasti-danta— either in its loanword aspect or as an 
inherited element. 

3. In this connection it is also worthy of note that Konkani preserves another deri- 
vative of OIA ddnta—for which no corresponding forms are available on record from other 
NIA languages. For ‘comb’? Konkani has the normal form dantont as against Mar. phani, 
Hindi kangi etc. The nearest shape of NIA words is contained within the group recorded 
by Sir Ralph under no. 6157 dantapavana—n. where the sense is primarily ‘tooth stick’. Pre- 
sumably the Konkani form cannot be traced to this source. Two possibilities suggest them- 
selves here : either (a) we have a* danta-van-ika with the -ika extension of *danta-van-, or 
(b) *danta-phanika the second part of which gives us Mar. phant ‘comb’. On phonological 


considerations (a) seems to be the more acceptable. 


RS 

















THE BASIS OF UTfuifq (8.1.59 AND 65) IN 21d 
By ‘3 
V.P. LimMaveE, POONA 


qT 8.1.59 Fait saqt and ot 8.1.65 warareat anateary deal with accentuation 
of verbs under certain conditions, yaSafs is silent on these two FAs Tift explains thes’ | 
thus :—— ; 
“Fat Saareat att san feafaataa: a atarat wart 1” 
“un at eaarent arateat gaat water feafeataa: frarar a adarar watt Gale fama 
sletaT further gives the following examples from the oq ‘(or qa )i— ‘ 

“soet  farafe sont  <eria” 

farafa saad wi a fread 

Tae: freq carat V" 

AATAAAT ara aTHaittct | 

aft saad wt a fread 


BTeRTeaT naturally gives vedic examples under (65) because of the arata of Bat 
from (64). 











The first of these examples occurs in the following vedic texts :-—— 
AIT Wigs aspra'at feeaear_sia a 
aster «waft agar I 
Ho Ho 2.13.10 has aa for Ue:Foqo 4.3.11. has retfa for farata and aq for use or 44; 
moh Ao has Ast and Tafa ; 


Schroeder’s edition of the PTS zifsat has not given the accentuation ; hence it is out of court 
in this discussion. 


_ The second Vedic citation occurs in #0 1.164.20 and in Hadas 9.9.20 
“qarea: facae care fa 
aaa «oath aTHaitta U 
(qa aTe:—eaTg' 1 afc 1) 
qa Sates incidentally refers to the first of these citations while commenting on "Te 1.1.24 
Satedt Te (kiel. Vol. I pp. 83-4) 

















The Basis of Panini, (8.1.59, 65,) in Rgzeda R63 


ee unTedist AAT | aete AeAIGT| AIA! Tal at aca sig 
Raa | TAIT Wars: wager cafe: asairafate saaafer: i 
ARO TAT ATAT) Waar wala Hota aft Hear seas: 
TAGS TAT ATT: WV” 
It is obvious that Ta=afs adopts the reading <atfd in do Fo and Ho Go instead of 
trafe in HAGo and Fo Fo 
x x x 
After these introductory remarks we shall consider what these two 44s want us 
to understand. : 

We should generally accept the following propositions :— 

(a) The verb is differently accented according to the nature of the sentence. 

(b) The finite verb in a principal sentence is unaccented. 

(c) The verb of a subordinate clause is always accented : 

Extension of this proposition 

Principal clause in form may be accented as subordinate in sense; thus the first of 
two antithetical clauses is frequently accented especially when the antithesis is clearly indi- 
cated by corresponding words like Ary -q, THUR, q-q, al-at...when the verb of two 
Such claures is the same, it usually appears (accented) in the first only. 

(See A. A. Macdonell : A Vedic Grammar for students, 1916 pp. 466-468) In a foot- 
note on p. 468 he observes : 

“This accentuation ir more strictly applied in B. than in V. and among the afadis 
least Strictly in the =¢7a¢ from what I have stated below about sg1q¢ in so many citations, 
I find no warrant for his statement referred to above although one has to prove further to 
find out the truth of the matter. 

x x x 

The following are about thirty places in 774¢ which are, I think, the source 
material for q1ftf4 to frame the As in his aseTearay which are described above; relevant 
portions from @ats commentary, wherever they exist, dealing with the grammar 
of the words, are adduced, together with comments from ‘Worterbucheum Rg-Veda 
von Hermann Grassmann’’ which was of exterme help to me in getting my material, so to 
Say, gathered in one place. 

First we bcgin with tH-steg rather Aq which means UH; then we go on to @ and 
finally to 4T; we begin with the first HIés and end with the tenth in each case, is at 
all; the accentuation marked is modern; the verbs in question are under lined. 


x x x 

















Wey-BArz 
~ =~ 1 Tos ! ~- om fame 
11.95.12 f¥et ama: tad wagrat aaaT Aaa 


éfcaai wate wararsaat' acqeat zee gaat 

| (ato aafal ‘varareat auatery’ eff saat: frafraaa: frarasfaae: 1) 
| x >-4 x 7 
If. 1.164.20 z1 aa aT aaa aa qa qf Geqata | 

aarea: fcr xarg! ASAT afta areata u —_ 
(To Being lost in Vedantic, speculative arerpretation; Tat has forgotten to take cognt Pi 
zance of the grammatical peculcuarities of this mantra.) 33° 

x 

‘Til. 2.40.4 feeaay: qed i 


| 

| 268 V. P. Limaye 
! 

| 

; 

: 

















4 ~ 
wat qfacarreat qa (at | 
s ~ | 
Tae gear gaa! caged = fact afanet i 
(Ta is silent on our point) 
x 


ee x 
1 zt ; 
TV. 2.40.5 fazarqet! a'aar aam fast afaqare oft 4 
avargamaad fax F qareat fasat: Vaat waa 
(ara is silent as’ above) 
~ x x 


View 31OL7 fret 





Ta ey afaa: a Resa gaa tacit AAA | 


Tae aay iet a'cawala' 3q  onfireft ag: 1 


(ara a woefully sile silent here-Grassmann rightly remarks [p. 296)]——hier po 


betontem Verb aq: [vg] Panini 8.1.65]); this case is rather difficult as two different 


words U#TH and Z are placed in hia 
, e 





x 
VI. Sree: 1] aT WATT ara adfa sia aa PUTT | 
art = ddedt a e'aart ABATTAG CAH HH I 
(ato Z'saa | THAT ETI waaay’ eft a fara: 1) 
bh VII. 6.49.3 aceti Steaua fe : 
eq vafaoar fafa att wari 
faaea'ar fat} ora! qq sd!) Aa FeeqHTA UI 
(4TIT is sient on the point ) 
fi x x s 
he VIII. 6.52.16 ating ad fara asf ea geat geeia a 
, Sareea TATE qa: ytradi'fea Al TaAey I 


(aTaet is silent) 








The Basis of Panini, 8.1.59, 65) zn Raveda 


tan 


7 x ~1 : i 
IX. 6.68.3 at ave aaes'fa: ag! ach'fafearent aaaTt 
= i . ~ ee 
aaa: aaat gfa aa fasaaed' away fra: 
(aTaaT is silent; faaf4aq is accented becau e it begins a We here ) 








* x x 
X 7.83.9 qarag: afea'y fea’ ada! aff waa aa 
garage at ao gafaaafen' sare aa AeSAA I 
(ATA is silent) 
x > ei x 
XI. 7.85.3 amfafe casa: dag ad's ae teat Tl 
Bray Tat areata 3 frat qa TAA amd fa afet i 
(ATA is silent). | 
x , x 
= i 
XII. 1.26.8 equ'aat fe ar Sart efez' a a 
qaqa WATHS I ah) 
(Sto ‘fe aq (aT 22%) afa faatanfade: 1) ] 
But according to Grassmann (p. 429) vielleicht auch 1.26.8 a ala TART (Uo 
8.1.59) 


x x Es 


MIM. 1.35.11 %' & deat: afaa: galidisto'a: g'zat area 
a'faat ara falta: aa at dar a at aft a afe <4 
(AIT is naturally silent; the evidence is not conclusive, as LAT begins also as Te ) 
x x x 
XIV. 1.40.6 afesiaat fadaq au'd aed @at aaeay! 
sai a art sfagdar ad faaqarar at aeqad I 

(to oftgaai...gat A aa aaeaeheed: 

affa faqreat a A waeaared:) aa ‘faad- 

4afesa afeat=aeato’ (GT 8.1.30) efa faaramfaaa: | 

( One may reasonably ask : why not because of 4-24 2) 








x x 
XV. 1.74.6 ar a aaa at se tai sa wae 
eat gaa TATU 
(ara has nothing to Say on accent). 








XVI. 1.76.4 Salaal aaar afaaat =I gt fia eae aa 


a fa aaa qa aaa aia SCEAGEEECICGl 
(ato Zari... aaa AAAaT ata frarasfaaa: 1) 





2LE V. P. Limaye 
; “ 


x x x 

| XVII. 1.77.2 ay aeat'g at'aa Hata ala aa TaFaeI BUzAT | 4 

| afa'd s'a'aia aatrea at aarti Haat aarti . 
(ato a@yarfa...’aaart sanr eff frersfrea: 

Grassmann (p. 428) ‘mit Betonung des ersten Verbs’ see 20 1.114.6 cd: 

“Ua 4 aT ata adalat aa dram aaa aw” i 

But the evidence is not conclusive; tea being at the beginning of a M1 is accented. 


‘ 
x x x | 





XVII. 1.91.6 v& 4 ate ay aat sfata q HUAI 


frgetat aaedf i 
(Ato qa: hud a aft aaeq: afnfa faoraraxt aaaq TAM ‘faqraaate ad za afta 
Saeay Hla aay (aT 8.1.30) afa fraraataaa: | 
atfirat on the Fa: aM fntefacetsd Feat ada ad a afealas) 

. x 





x x 
1.114.10 am’ & Teta gare eA ASIC grime q AtT | 
Wat a at af a afe tara a a: TH as fare \ 
(ato is naturally silent on the point; the evidence of Wal is inconclusive) 
x x x 
1.123.192 ceavatrat acifaed ara TTT cfu fa: qaer 
Tu A a fra Gat a afta wgr qr qeatat Sara 
(ata is silent on chess point; but 


XIX, 


XX. 





it is clearly a case of Aga TAA) 
x x 
2.41.11 gaaq qaarta al @ a: qeqiee TTT | 
az waft a TZU 


(14 is silent on the point, although the case is quite obviously one of aqarart TAHT ) 
x 


x 
XXII. 


wv, rs 
3.43.4 ary eit ToT aarat aa dam gaa erst 


7 amas: dad sort: aay aeq: naga i 
(Wo Aaa... Tar sarar sf a Fra: TTA t...ATATT: |) 


XXIT. 











XXVIII. 1.6.10 eat’ at Sls feay' at qifzara fat 





The Basis of Panini, (8.1.59, 65) i Rgveda VRZ9 


DS r 
XII. 3.53.00 aaa aaedfaat a at ar a Of 


cqeat oaeiea oo araat oatt fae sara 
(Sto gro. ama saa’ ef a fase: feaal...fedtacata fra: 1) 
x x x 
XXIV. 6.34.1 a a a omy fre oe qa fq 4 aaa fara’ FATaT: | 
qu aad a waa aot wet Es de dapat 
(atau is silent) 
x x x 
XV. 9.95.3 aqifaa'ad'acdaaot: ot Adie €a aT AAS 
qnaahed a aft ad) al a fared eras 
(Sto aft ‘aaryet saa eft a faaray’) 
x x x 
XVI 10.108.3 ag fegrx: A aT gular ea aay'tae: TUT 
att a q=ahaaaar carqar qat atafaat warfan 
(ata is silent on the point) 
x x x 
aT-aT | 








gig wet at qa 

(Ato is profuse on this point here). 
S asia a ‘fasefrs:’ (aT ¢.2.2%) 
sft froma. ‘qari waar (ato 2.943) sfa faa setcareaarett fz arasaatttd 
saat ataarafega: frefawaa: aaerqeaterrq dadetat UAT AAAI fasfaafaatete |) 
ag ttsrat fara in his faatetetaat echoes this on this {7 thus -—— 
See Sa at atfaat we soraarassotiatisratea eh arafaat 1... AAEM 
fadiarefeqeraer AT HT” 

Grassmann (p. 1248) remarks thus 

“Insbesondere, wenn Hauptsatze die Glieder sind, so its das v 

betont.....) 





erb in ersten satz 


x x x 
XXVIII. 7.16.11 aa! at afaviar: gat faasceat fava 
( ! I I I ~ | 
sat fasaean'a at queautfagt ca ated! 
(aTaut is silent on this point) 
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tC fraca ¢ faq at ag aaafea caarfa 


aa at ala Tea Bas ai at cine faLAET ea UI 
| (ara i is quer) 


i x x 


10. 10.14 TAA ot i g at afeama feasa qat | 


aoa ata! aa sat aq ar aarar saer afad AST 
(ae is silent) | 
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MALTA AA: 


sulfeganit ulfufasa 


TAR 
tle aaa Weal HSh, Heaa-fasafaataa, Ts 

THREAT HET STO Ho Ho sea eee EY CATATSATOTS 
feats fateerkard qatagaracar: | x 

avSTeaTeaT: Ufa TI Fa, Te_uieaamt aria MATIATTIPAT TATA 
enfin area Sf rad aga: wteces 1 a ree sree TET os ATT TTS 
fra art or: ATR STRUTT va rerTseMTT aeBEN rf ote te TTA |S 

(2) alana wt Ufatealaermasaratrricg C sl 
saxi atrarenrd aa aa artaartt fratfin aa mrad ariceare: oifinfraretsgan | ee 
Agnietarnt arecnadad aeraeag aearanfsereatfestaareTs qian Tet Aa 
aarqaa, + fe TRAE: aa ariatert ePrarat agarat TfcarfereresataT AT STR OTTT 
EAT aT AAA aes SATA SATATTA, TATA FRAT | ; 

(2) gar arererdisft  aritaercrefaractwarened  atfeeeTECaT ITT ead 
eaeurtt gue “rae: oa: ertrafentearares Perey”, “Sorensen area eer cafe 
aa TA Waa, aahaaoraale Heat TATA Wea SA ATS artanant SaeTiaqanet qfeTtTad - 
PUNT AeA | sag eearorecyadaeda Sareea aH roaTTAasTT atts FRAT TAIT! 
Teg At AMT Waa | : 

(3) @aend qaeid afc, aaeda qersedafesa feafe galt 4 ffad aay APT 24 
aaa aera Ada sft sfeatia 

(¥) atveragea, gease afrert avai a sfrorererorfaqarer arpetaat SAAT | 
Uarad afaert aarTaTafacay: | 


(4) “orf: deHAaT SAA CAAA” GTA Lo Te cand prafa tft 
GAs 3 





(Panini : His place in Sanskrit Literature by Theodor Goldstucker, London P.176-7.) 
(q) ssaecadiar wan: fastest ams adler: (ata, THAT, Satala 664% ae) Teta 
qeascen acqee fofaaam aerrrad pT ANT | 


(Ujjvaladatta’s Commentary on the Unadisiitras by Theodor Aufrecht, Bonn. 1859, 
Pref. p. viii.) 


RY 











re emma - 


BYo Tart Aaa WEA HSH 





(9) Ho Alo TSHHSIaA: Alo Wo WITH: PT Ata: ‘Further remarks on the Unadisutras | 
of Panini qaqa feafa oa aacareafaqamiite | | 

(¢) oftea: start Sito Wo TE Uo Wo Hsleal Telex (Aaslal ) AAA: ara sata 
foafa ametradaranfaaarita | aaa aaa araforragants, caeaat Halt astral 
TAA GAA AlaeAe FATE TeAITAS 


Ua 4 faateued acer fafeefaecuarad aifena faos faeaarcoren featt Tot aq 
TAATAS | 


aaa: waar fafaaes, wt aadieates Jaa faa fagat West 
Ot: head oe faa Tae wa | 
(F) ACTA Faro: ofr aaa ATTRA: TRAST | 


(a) mifnftirecarcatenregt araecer ares, aa: a AeA BH" aeAeT "Te Te 
aint caret | difeareent aarat aha “ot: aft tnd: ifgat” (2, ¥) xfer orfort: Garargry| 
THOTT & Hark arewer ara afaearer aera a aes a S| 

(1) quitisqatacsta ofaatedt ¢ sara qafin “odacarge”, “gafadaat 
area sft sftrarz | 

(7) Snfsrearercaqo-seafraas “sara” sf aa orfaatery, raeda “ore 
qweoq afa at caxta | 

(3) safeay amerapida afedamfegiq ofintrefaa: searercaqeaagratt 
teaaaaratesrarre: ag eat ABSA: | Q 
vr (=) TTA Caaf Aswad, wae at aah SOT: AUIS, 

TATA Gate Arg aqare:” warfax sereatalqaad anetd, afeaaat HI | 


(2) -wreratiaacre: qrerarhigaemfagamnt wae ararafaaty: TAeld | A 
Tt yal rare torpor cara hs Teas aes aera alana ar cagaieat AeeT | 


aeTieaaas coherent ameragah Sarit eeekerensganrt TRI f 

(i) teraigattaeeticeninenfagartn <font gar afore, “BOTTA F 
vee © CRRA Se: Befite” ES ma: qaqa aeacanet ofa: air) ae: HireTgTe 
aaaraitoraer “aa. gy. SOfsaaaeaey Get BIA GA: HARTA 
arate | | 

(2) Tithe Faq gerade TIGG Tat “Agar”, “HaTAATeAaTo” FaA, FI 
Batt ofits a fa 


; abd, qeiquieaamt areas aaad, dt aaa Tofeyarlm 
TTT aT RTOS | 


wa fefaa faart fasat date Wes: Wewala, Ft Hararaonfeqane | 

ot ag: Tea oe st a aaa, aed at: ya Heres alarwnr caesar ses g 
TatoaaL | Teg fasting aaa er er fafatnfzaatit areetada dedartefatagatae 
achraritta Rrarkary | ot Sent aardrafrear 1 

















surfzqarin atatasa Ise 


aa Tadlararareanaente fracaatet, Taet— 

(@) Aeereqat Hea T-AE eae gat SoH aTafraarqas 
Adare offset 1 weet aareorat srarhrat ae: aerfa Aeeted | Aaaarenat- 
PTH Ta TATA | TT Wear: Ta AaaT UHeaemT waafefraad T ward ad: AeralA 
THT SET-MA AMAT TSA TT) PAST TTT ag a-aicaraala | a 
TISAI Terarheaewaa: saat Hd aaa Praca, UST STH TT HraftaTaaa 
PaHaea | Ad: has aehettact: frais aecealiy Tala | FTAATCTEATATT ATHY FAT | 
aa add adirearfeat aaa: carPaaerracreagy seaiater ea, saat oferftar seater: | 
qed Fat aTafaar: Ha: | Teed aa ‘faaren’, ‘ar’, (eraaceaa’ Sfl Tear: WaT AAT Aa 
ered araafed | otf: aaa Fo sei als faaivaar a wafer: feed wie FT ATT 
agfaarfa waft 1 aat eat aT aa ad aad dada ageue Har afad sls 
TATA rada rate | 

(@) cfthraty det doracnat aad aut war: aafaserrecafeany Sica 
sfratfa, war “fasafag aretaaea”, “we: arnetareia”, “TITAS: Ie Sit FATT 
TIT AHH as-aipearcfrsracmiay aiff araTerd | aTeATA | 

ata: “sored ageq” zaea qaeg frat feafa “Sfeari wert daredat 4 Aas 
Tfaaneic aaa area ova: aaeaaatfe ad, dat aasT aA 
aaa ageugi ad, aaa aH aaqaswesdfedt arg atfaay, Tfrfreezat- 
faararaaarit aracara” aft (Fac) 1 vanenaste “od + eateries aractatets aaa 
(3,3, 2) afer 

aa fra ated aadiaa fargo aelecaresta ofisaatr sito Udo Te Heat FE fafa 
carer fea ——“aed fs are rasta”, earfeg fafasearaerata oir: ga sre rferPargorttg ae 
saat fafmart) aat ant adaeia ofnfar eaeareea adaemeret TeMTafaGy “suet 
aga” Laat TAT ASS: Sa: | aa fas fs THT Tye: aTHcaqTaTgarefac- 
parade garter cPaar, aut warnaa adar qari TSA TISAI ITT agar 
META Tea frer-GreharaAaa slot: aTTe MIT eft F caratfasaa 

td wfnfagdarema wofaga afef nanft a adagiesery| aa Fetal fag a 
fafsacas TATA UI 

aaarS arcs waaafiacs aracrreaa Sacha | TH: fet: FF AA, TA freer: 
afta Taqag Ha:, Tea aT sae aafaaraeania | area TST TAT ATE 
aferarcacrerter: of ota: “ad fe art arg... aazer a ate” frarfay fatese: | a TTT: 
aritbagmn fara qeean agora adder a atereaatir facaer TfirehacMieeay 
aatfararary | at a orf fisaasararcarar eas ad TATA TATA | ATT ATCA A TUTE 
sdrifeqans fedaarermaffaara: dfafed aria: er, cog ofr: gait aia teararaft, 
fadiaarrermrer afa fe sarof afe fairer at niofreaterarsnacanteseay- 

















RS 


Saat Tet afar “Soeiisoreraras orfrafeantia” efa TATeaC: | ARS TTT 
arity, Aeag oeafarea areata Fred Set: SH eat efa aaa efa | 





ater ated Weat Hee 


aisced «oaefataracaread, wal aaitaeia:, aracahqeratra: | ae 


eafcadcad afta: 1 ween zemtfestitarreta fatace: (ara aro 20, OE; AFM Alo 2,6,3) %&% 


S45; RV, WER; AAT Ho 2, 2X) 1 


WATT: AAI Ade A aT, Zt FT faad wa feantancafafa g fares | 
fraracater aa 


(%) cfiftittaes amcmadimnfegartor a <Prarht | 


(a) cfattar afatatat cedaaout adioaaafat agemet gat farisa Hara 
Ala arad array a 
(1) wiicrrnds fattraerta arenaianarcacaates: Gf adr Ft Agere 
Tasatee eat eiifaegarin gear oireonfeartg, aire | | 
; (4) aTtcerarcarerara: otra fetaranrnetaapa feast aeaacastr wea fal 
SG Palate sftenaraaa ITA TA Ta Telat Hear fra: Ha: | Be 
(S) @reateenpiat ameeremrarararentafifatace: arreraa: catorfeqartt Feld 
AUT T HATA AMACATHAS AT TATA BASAAATTAA | | 
(=) TAT-SITMa aHt ant feadoracd: aarfir face arferfarefad-facta- 
Tacs sae: a: eft TL 





FRESH FORMATIONS IN HIND! 
By : 
Dr. BABURAM SAKSENA, RAIPUR 


Modern standard (as well as literary) forms of New Indo-Aryan are Bote 
directly from Sanskrit, and Hindi is no exception. In doing 59, however, some pate 
patently incorrect according to Sanskrit grammar, are being adopted by Hindi. The typica 
examples are : ? 

Saksama and sagankita where a gratuitous sa- has been added on the wrong analogy © 
sa-putra, sa-gotra etc. 

Simultaneously, spoken dialects are accepting new formations which have been 
regularised. For instance: hele eta 

Skt. vratin should have given the form barti / vratt masc. S8- but which 1s regu’e 
now as 

barta masc. sg. 

barié masc. pl. 

barti fem. sg. and pl. 
Similarly mangalin should give Pa re in masc., but which is used in fem. also in My dialect. 
In another dialect it has now been regularised as : 

mangala masc. sg. 

mangali fem. sg. 


J ion 3 othe se lopment 
The inescapable conclusion is that Sanskrit 1s a real living force 1n the develop 
of New Indo-Aryan. 








Rah ate F asa ak aq 





TF ARAN BAS yore} ar uz faqiaieue Beg “HATS 
SAA 
Sto Wiatara faarct, fect 


Sse ser arta art aaa & sa weal H 2, fara aeata aga ef faaranet el 
fatwa anette ont ara % ea eq &. fatto torte at Aare -srer iret AeTS- TMS 
TaTa-Sfeaq astra’, fatty Sate!’ arf 1 spat at 2 ade, Tas, 1, Bata anf caret a at 
WE Ber" Fe dese ‘Saas Ta ATT Sl cae aA A feel ater ar are TAT OT TAT 
PII FH HAT FSF SUT ore & dae feo at Sl aav a gant aqerfa Wx FS THA A SHAK SA 
Tat Harte arog (oan word) tavat® 1 wemere fe adc ar Aart Fa gear write deg 
Rye! RRS Hag ag" ‘store’ ‘ofora’ rar ‘sii’ afc we wet H Ferra &, fag ea a 
ATT PATS ater 4 Ge aft tar adi fears fae BAH TSH AFIT TS AT TAH | SOUT ALT 
SE ATS Rat H ao sia, ot (—az) Saas e | Hears FATA TTA ITH ET 
Ses OO ST ar fear (sree) ee aT | Srae qe A ary ofrs orrerrht Hter’ H fest HAT HT 
TS RT AT + Sires Wate fears) arenft mer eum gat er, at aes ara ee oat ae 

Mia & fester aa G1 eett ara st Ferre’ eet re Ia SATS, ara Sy eae Ghte THT 

SUS aIRY SATO & 1 atecier area ae anray ate" H Sah Ae Hew aa HT AA TAT 
@ 1H tae 8 Sarst gee TART RES Lea Tare ‘Stare’ geet go: raferat (set Loe; sA-LSTS; 
VOI, Sst (as) F ; SUS ST feet BI; Yo say wrtatet Sart) aTAT aT way EI | 

Waa Tat a Seas ay sere gr: at aat am wey Ufeat H tea aT aac fret! Fel ahs 

TET gat fee ae arex set at ane arareit H ech ee Faire eet ad H oafea ot Get fata a 
Sey Poet Rear toe & free shat rec Haack Sew A ah ecaraar HH at Sl Hal TT eS Fh aE 
ae free , ate qa: PAT Ge at at aresit a 21 gat afeeart at vfaa aor ates F 
Te Teg g 1" Tel TA aes Tara Bree atin eT Tat atfren F Saat wT Ae aT TT aT SI 
ATA H gafeu ea tard fe aaa: afer Arar ret aT al TH wT 
 SCERE oot ste & WY iret & &, fing reat H siere wee wet heed 
ss HIRATA F, after: set at E1 ‘Sie’ aes erat aT cea HATS sal ag seaH Tay 
aTtseh & erat 2 stant reata a Tia faeara gar sea finer & deafa, carats war cattle AR 
Tags shes day Laps qa] ATH ise wat goa Tes AHI HAT ATS | ATK Fag ea THT 
AMT FAT Fh UTA Pathag ATaT | HSA eit fe Ara F atta war HUOATT ATHAT HAT 

















eq WANA ATA Wrawal at TH fratateas ates “ASTST R84 


OT SAT H ah, afra aar anata dat dt 41 fea ca TH ga Gslw’ Ter ge Aas ay Weg TAT 
TESTS ait arapsit & adh reat aa ow Sa Paes HPs aE Te aT EAT AT TAT 

Wredia arfzer Ft Sa aes aT WA aaa WaT TMA H fro 1 SAN Ae Veg Tht AST 
AS ST S| uae sarge —“eord aigr ad are, aH fas Tar ise | AES ATT (ATE FET 
WSS sists) aare (wae afr Te 2, ae wae sie) Gere’ (Ale site aT 
SURAT) Tar Tartare (as afe wa sife wre sists) anfe H AT ae Tes aTAT S| RAAT ATT AE 
¢ fi Feo arate ah ararett & orefena ae F Ql Ae Tes WALZ FT AT TA FAT AT 


aay —aA 

x. A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and English, TAA AtHTT, BIA, To FV 

+ Wratfita tardy aia, facta AEHTM, BAT, To LEI 

2 FSR asx are, cam dERTT, qT, To oRg, Altea feral TET AMT, TS TERT, Teeth, 

To 3¥Q 
io Gras Comparative and Etymological Dictionory of the Nepali Language, &8R8;, aA, X 
To Rog | 

m- A Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, 232%, gEwIS, SOROS! 

* ARUTSY egeqhaaiia, 2e%e, TFAS, To 20k) 

9. The Modern Gujarati——English Dictionary, $4; agtat, To 488 1 

C- GARG, Wuy, HHT, To R23 

S- Assamese its formation and development 2&¥ 8; Tratel, To EI 
8°. SMS are afrata, fala aeHc, TIAA, To C21 
<8. SsaaeRy wlkas eaare, LKR, ATER, To 242 
2. aia Seas THATT, LOY, ATER, To 431 : 
82. ear Persian——English Dictionary——Steingass, 2a AAT Ara BETA BUTT 
84. BLATAE sunset Glens CHAZ, LEQ, AEH, To 203 
84. WRAITH, date ASLaTS, ATATT GERM, TAT, To Vv 
Ra. A fast at arfrat, dares sare Tate feast, THT AEHTA, BEM, To V4 | 
0. RA arash, aqren aTeaasa faardd, teat deazmt, ZaTElals, To Who! 
8S. ALCAN, are Marat AAT BAY, 20-2 I 
88. CHataarsra, WaT TT LVL 








A RE-APPRAISAL OF PANINI 
By 


Dr. D. N. SHastri, MEERUT 





In the whole range of intellectual creations of ancient Indians, Sone i 
indicative of sharper mental activity than the Astadhyaya of inc paaee be” me rales 
of nearly 4000 aphorisms, all the rules of the formation of Sanskrit wot a ean awl 
exceptions and counter-exceptions—have been compressed as sora shire ‘ edecessors 
further brevity. It cannot be ascertained how far Panini was indebted 2 ee e krit Ae. 
but the complicated system in which the intricate process of the formation o : ee i 
is presented will stagger the imagination of any modern scientist. If the modern 


. : . rain would have 
experimentation in physical sciences had existed at that time, and the same b 
been applied to it, the world mi 


h t h 7 | e° | - . l 


As a result of Panini’s work, Sanskrit language acquired stability when ee a. 
linguistic phenomenon. Ordinarily, a language by its very nature undergoes a ip The 
change; it changes at a distance of a few miles, and also at an interval of a few oa S. aa 
change is quicker in the case of spoken dialects. Literary forms of a language also un 


ee fter an interval 
a change, but it is not so quick and continuous. All the same, it is discernible a 
of long periods or long distances. 


C changeless both in point of t 


e a e ° r has 
ime and distance since the time of Panin1. Hae 

1 s eo 2 e m. e as 1 e 
been cultivated throughout the history of India. Compositions, scientific as w 5 


See ; idiom. Sanskrit 
were produced in Sanskrit in all the ages more or less in the same kind of idio 
written by Valmiki more than three thou 


sand years ago, is practically the same, at least in 
point of intelligibility, 


as composed by a Sanskrit writer of today. Sanskrit written in oa 
mir, the northern-most extremity of India is the same as composed at a distance of a 
2000 miles, in Kerala, the southern-most part of the country. This changea a 
krit became possible because of the over-bearing authority of Panini which was scr a ae 
obeyed by every writer. Any deviation from Panini’s rules of Grammar was ia es 
almost sinful. On account of this phenomenon of changelessness, Sanskrit was he 


; ffer no 
deva-bhasa, the language of gods who are supposed to enjoy perpetual youth and su 
change or decay. 

















It is also due to the same fact of changelessness that Sanskrit has been one 
greatest factors of the unity of India. Not only does Sanskrit constitute merge ah 
in as much as it is spoken and understood throughout the length and breadth of t oe a 
but what is more significant and constitutes a deeper unity is the fact that Sanskrit bring 


/ 
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about a unique historical unity between the present and the past. The consciousness that the 
same language which we use today was the medium of thought and expression of our 
ancestors makes us one with the past and its cultural contents. 

In modern India,and even more in some of the foreign countries, people are passiona- 
tely taking to the study of Sanskrit. But an appropriate instrument for the quick and easy 
learning of Sanskrit still remains a desideratum. A large number of Sanskrit grammars 
have been prepared by eminent Sanskrit scholars of the West, and some by Indians as well. 
Their frightening tables of declensions and conjugations would scare away any prospective 
student of Sanskrit. It is a strange situation that in this age of science, the scientific grammar 
of Sanskrit should not be used by those who study Sanskrit on modern lines. In the orthodox 
circles, of course, Panini’s work continues to be studied in the form called prakriya as found 
in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi, which, although serving a practical purpose, is nothing but dis- 
tortion of the scienctific arrangement of Panini’s work. It would be greatly helpful if a 
scholar were to devote himself to critically examine merits and demerits of the prakripa 
system of Panini’s work. It will go a long way to find out the proper method of the study of 
Panini’s work itself. 

~The object of the present paper is, however, different; it is to ex 
Panini’s work can be helpful in the study of Sanskrit in modern age. My unbounded admira- 
tion for the work of Panini notwithstanding, I have come to the conclusion that Panint’s 
work studied in its original form or in its prakriyd arrangement, cannot be helpful in the 
study of Sanskrit at least in the circumstances of our present day life. I give some of the 
reasons below :— 

(i) Extremely complicated and elaborate system of Panini’s work, although syste- 
matic and scientific, requires a good deal of time, energy and patience for its proper under- 
standing. If one can devote sufficient time on it, he will have undoubtedly a great intelle- 
ctual treat by the study of a scientific work and also command over Sanskrit grammar in 
addition. But in the conditions of modern life, is this possible for an average reader who 
wants to study Sanskrit in the shortest possible time ? Although the study of Panini’s work 
as a scientific pursuit may be greatly rewarding, it may be too exacting if undertaken merely 
with the object of learning Sanskrit. 

(ii) A large number of aphorisms of Paninj’s work deal with the usages in the 
Vedic language. They are inextricably mixed up with other aphorisms, and one who wants 
to study Panini’s work systematically will have to study these aphorisms also. 

(iii) Apart from the mention of the Vedic language, there are some archaic forms 
treated in Panini’s work. They are not in vogue; atleast some of them have never been so 
from the time of Bhasa or Kalidasa. To give just only two examples : In the very sixth 
aphorism of Panini’s work (I.i.6), it has been laid down that in the case of roots ati and 
44, there is no change of = to t (in the former) and that of & to t (in the latter), and 
we have therefore forms, aIateqaH and HlMaeqaH. Now, these forms, so far as I have 
able to trace, have nowhere been used in the Sanskrit works of post-Christian era. Further, 
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amine how far 
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Pama lays down (1.1.36) that the worg Sat in t © ‘exterior’ or in the sense of 
wearable (cloth)’ takes two forms in the first ¢ od be ie ee e word at ordinarily 
ase plural. i * 


r 

f ‘exterior’ ; ic. Similarly anothe 

i Te “terior > archaic. similarly, 

sense assigned to it, viz., ‘wearable Cloth? appea poey ae Even the word 
Sars to 


a a iietat BI se. be even more archaic. a 
Sqde4tq which Panini uses to indicate the sense Si ‘ arable cloth’ istas archaic 
AN . Ady as ‘wear 
s the word ad< itself in that sense. Both these examples have been taken just from the 
Ist part of the Ist chapter; they can be re oe : ples ha 
iplied. 


means ‘interior’. Its use in the sense o 


Of course Panini wanted to m 

all known forms, but we living i : 
(iv) Besid ts cH we Present age can ill afford to learn such archaic 

1ae€s general rules and i , 
such impor ‘ons which cover 4 
number of S 1 . portant exception a 
aaa eae forms, there are good many exceptions in Panini’s work which cover Just 
wo words. : af 

in the course of some text. b es can be grammatically explained, as theyseGe 
avoidable labour. The : ‘<ed up 

: ; s¢ min C : in inextricably m1x¢ 
with general rules. Or exceptions are again next y 


forms. 


large 


ake his work comprehensive and exhaustive, 


Such exceptiona 


would 


(v) There is how 
a ) 4 ever, a basic point which deserves to be noted in the present 
anini’s work aims at evolving a 


: -d fr i SiC 
It is not Process of formation of each word from its basic 
confined, like grammars of other lan ; erereiy He declension 
conjugational or other affixes whi Suages, to showing “kK 
is concerned with | Sb agsee oe added to a finished base. In other words, his We 
sikeR a oe internal formation of words (xz fae) 1 which every kind of change OF 
ae © be scruplously covered under general rules or its exceptions. It is not enough 
Cc : 
hat ae ae forms such as qsfe, yor sqsa, etc. or declensional forms such 
1¢ 7 3 ° 
Bd hed Ta, Wag, but it is also Necessary to learn ape reall process of adding affixes 
Ses and additions by which we arrive at these finished forms. Formulation of 
ore ene mane es asDecessary, in order to ensure purity of various forms of 
sea neanes Ss to iE guarded jealously. Of course, in olden days people could afford to 
neta ae ee intricate process of internal formation. Even now we may maintain a 
cass Of Scholars who would 5 E : eo 
© Tepositori i -aditi But an averag 
st les of the ancient tradition. 
udent ne Sanskrit cannot afford to ee: e a hes 
vi) Anot ; ricate p SS. oa 
) her pera: deserves consideration is regarding the relative position 
ae, of development from the Vedic language downwards. 
ee of action is distinctly indicated by a particular conjugational form. After that 
ets ; | 
Portion st Pa Malian os Process of the loss of conjugational forms. But a considerable 
a Ts bd cae Mane is re eae with the elaborate treatment of conjugatioanl forms 
€ used in the later Vedi i . 
as the developed cliction of cl ie é winist They are superfluous, to a great extent, SO af 
assical Sanskrit is conc 4 l - is to be 
e . For a student whose aim 
able to understand Sansk ers 


such rit texts and to writeand speak that language, Panini’s work with 
an elaborate treatment of conjugational] 


(vii) It is also worth noting that P 


con- 
root. 
al, 


System, would only be an unnecessary burden. 
anini deals with Sanskrit as a spoken and not as 
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A Re-Appraisal of Panini RSS 
a written language. Although the art of writing was introduced or invented in India long 
before the time of Panini, it came to be used in learned circles only gradually. And so far as 
the orthodox circles were concerned, oral tradition in the study of Sanskrit continued almost 
till as late as the 19th century. Ina speech which had only an oral basis, there developed 
f the Vedic reciters but, owing to their 


many niceties of pronunciation not onlyin the circles o 
“for the duplication and even 


influence, in ordinary spoken Sanskrit as well. This accounts 
triplication of consonantsin certain positions, and also for optional disappearance of the same. 
For example, it has been laid down that if after a vowel, there is a conjunct letter beginning 
with any consonant except ‘h’ and ‘r’ the first consonant of the conjunct letter may besne- 
duplicated optionally.2. Another rule lays down that the reduplicated consonant may opti- 
Onally be dropped.? In place of ay and a@& this rule gives optional forms aA and aa 
which are seldom used. By the application of these rules, consonants are sometimes not 
only duplicated but even triplicated ormade fourfold and then, these additions are optionally 
dropped.* There are some rules, due to the niceties of Vedic recitation influencing ordinary 
Sanskrit, which may have to be even discarded. For instance, it is laid down : when 4 long 
= or H at the end of a word is followed by a dissimilar vowel, the former may become short 
Optionally,® and we may therefore have 2f4 srmmmafa in place of @af aoa. Obviously, 
the former looks too awakward to be accepted as correct. Further, according 0 
VIII, 4, 476 the last consonant may be doubled in such cases as, U&_, qa_, or TE: Who 
would accept this kind of duplication in these words ? It was permissible only HOH 
pronunciation purposes. It would thus appear that a section of Panini’s work dealing with 
such rules is not only superfluous, but may have even to be discarded. Pay 

(viii) In some cases there is a possibility of even making an improvement on Pan S 
work. In dealing with various letters of the alphabet, Panini has devised an ingenious 
method of groupings of letters called pratyaharas. It has been noticed by the present wares 
and confirmed by experiments that in the caseof the rules of Sandhi(Euphonic combination). 
If we discard groupings by pratyaharas and take recourse to groupings based on phonetic 
affinites of letters, it would mean not only economy of time and energy, but it would also 
ensure a more intelligent and more easy Way of learning Sandhi. We may take an example: 
When according to a Sandhi rule, visarga preceded by a short 3 1s followed by letters of et 
sroup, it changes to 3. Now if instead of & we say ‘followed by a ghosa (sonant) consonant 
it would be easier to grasp. ‘The present writer has been teaching for a long time the cies 
rules on the basis of phonetic affinities of letters. He found this method more effective and 
easy. It is certain that atleast so far as the teaching of Sandhiis concerned, rules of Panini 
based on pratyahara groups can be replaced by groups based on phonetic affinities. 

(ix) The notion that Panini was infallible also deserves to be revised. Undoubtedly, 
he was a great genius but some of his errors can surely be detected. Of such errors, only three 
may be noticed here :— 

(a) Panini holds that the root TH (to go) is transitive. Its equivalent English 
root ‘to go’ is intransitive. It can easily be shown that to hold this root to be transitive is 
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: ‘ ; ‘ ¢ k? 1S 
erroneous. In the sentence “gq Im a=efa” IA (village) is not an object, as “boo th 
. . e . e . = . al 
in the sentence ‘‘GwaaH Gata’. Village in the former sentence is only a destination On _ 

‘ : ah -_-particl 
of the action. This can also be demonstrated by pointing out that the past-paru a 
« ° . . ° A » . ae e.g. 
is used in active voice only with intransitive roots, and never with transitive ones (e 
rs Sel 7702 B ith itive root li it -d only in the passiv© 
a Oa", “a 2d”). But with a transitive root like 43, it can be used only ic 
. ‘ : ~ : i ~— se 4] 
voice, and never in the active (ce. g., “Aa Weta ufoqy”’). But ‘mw is used with “WH 1 


° ° ¢ ° 7 —maek e ; ; ‘ 3 ] ] { slace root 
active voice, e. g., “a OTH Ta’. Panini, therefore, in the context of ‘mH had to | 


‘GQ along with intransitive roots. . 
(b) There is an error in Panini’s arrangement of consonants. Stop consonants ar© 
arranged according to the position of their points of articulation in the mouth cavity. Kos 
example, we begin with gutturals (4%) which are pronounced from the innermost point 
(near gullet) in the mouth, and we end with labials (az?) which are pronounced with im 
help of lips, the outer part of the mouth-cavity. The other three classes of stops are suppose 
to be arranged in the positional order of their places of articulation. But this order 1s Vie 
ated. The order of the three classes of stops, viz., aa, zat and aaa is erroneous 
According to their actual points of articulation, the order should be 24%, wat and qa. 


: ee nc? ext 

Stops of aaa are Pronounced between 24% and aa?. It may be pointed out in this conte : 
. at n 

that while hat, a4 and Uqit are original Indo i 

e4iare new entrants. 


been introduced, they 
4a and aay. 


Bi fate ; ind fo 
(c) Further, Panini recognises only one kind of “saz”. It is the same kind f 
“WA TATV? : mies : ‘ . s, « E -esented by the 
» according to Panini, both in WH ae and ‘Aa’. In both it is represente 
same sign of an upward dot (-). But modern phoneticians rightly discriminate between two 
. 3 
kinds of saz, one represented in the Indo-Roman script by ‘m’ and the other by ‘n, ©-8» 


Ramam vande’ and *“Kansa’. Obviously, Panini failed to differenciate between the two 
kinds of FAA 





-European stops, the two classes qa 7 
: ah ave 
At whatever time and in whatever time-order they might h F 
should have been placed in their proper phonetic order, viz, cal, 


I have dealt upon some of the drawbacks of Panini’s work not witha view to minl- 
mize its importance. but with the 


object of showing that for an average student who see 
only limited time and energy at his disposal, the study of Sanskrit through the medium 
of Panini’s work is not at alla feasible proposition. No doubt, to anyone who wants to 
enjoy the charms of an ingenious scientific study, this work which is inequalled in Us 
whole range of intellectual creation of Ancient India will provide a rare intellectual Joy; 
besides providing him with a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

At the same time, one must admit that cramming long tables of declensions and 
conjugations, as they are presented in the modern aid-books of Sanskrit, is decidedly very 
taxing. It is a great pity that Sanskrit language which received such a remarkable systematic 
and scientific treatment at the hands of Panini and others should be studied inahaphazard 
and unintelligent manner. | 


What is then the alternative ? The present writer feels that scholars of Sanskrit 
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sh : : : x AnNini 7 
Ould work to evolvea new scientific system which may be partly based on Panini and partly 
on ree . . ; ~ yr 1 
the pi Inciples of modern phonetics and comparative philology. Evolution of such a 
method is a distinct possibility. It will go to make the study of Sanskrit not only easy in 


ter ’ : : . ¥ 
merOlt time and energy, but also intelligent and interesting. 
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THE MRCCHAKATIKAM AND THE CARUDATTAM 
By 


Dr. PursHorram LAL BHARGAVA, JATPUR 


The discovery of thirteen anonymous Sanskrit dramas by Pandita Ganapati Shastri 
of Trivandrum in 1912 created a sensation among Indologists the like of which was never 
Witnessed before or since. One of these tent dramas is the Carudattam. The four 
acts, of which this drama consists, bear such an extraordinary resemblance to the first four 
acts of the famous Sanskrit drama Mrcchakatikam that no doubt has ever existed about the 
indebtendness of one to the Other. But the iMate of the problem is to determine which of the 
two is the debtor and which the creditor. 

As is well known Pandita Ganapati Shastri ascribed all the thirteen dramas to Bhasa 
and a number of scholars accepted thie arguments advanced by him in support of his SN 
Once the Carudattam, like the other plays of the group, was accepted as a work of Bhasa, 
it was natural to regard it as the original play and the Mrcechakatikam as its amplified 


version. ‘The only apparently strong reason for regarding the Mrcchakatikam as an ampli- 


fied version of the Carudattam is that the Mrcchakatikam generally gives a better and 
more polished reading wherever there is a Bice *n the readings between the two works. 
There are, however, much weightier reasons which prove quite the contrary. ; 
It has to be frankly admitted that scholars have scarcely given any serious attention 
to a thorough comparison of the two dramas. A careful perusal of the Carudattam leaves 
no doubt in the mind of the reader that the author was acquainted with some version of the 
bigger drama and has deliberately omitted those portions, incidents and characters of the 
bigger drama which were of no use for the limited scope of his work. Again at several Uae: 
the Carudattam makes it absolutely clear that in his anxiety for simplicity and brevity of 
expression and for omitting all unwanted things and bringing in all those that he wanted, 
its author has committed blunders which can be explained only if we regard the play as an 
abridgement of some version of the Mrcchakatikam. We shall now pick up those asus 
from the Carudattam which betray the author’s acquaintance with the Mrcchakatikam. 
We begin with the prologue which in both the plays consists of a humorous dialogue 
between the Siitradhara and the Nati. But whereas in the Mrcchakatikam the SHEaunarS 
first introduces the play to the audienée and then takes up the role of a Prakrit-speaking 
citizen of Ujjayini, in the Carudattam he atonce takes up the latter role. This can only 
mean that the author of the Carudattam has deliberately omitted the earlier portion of the 
prologue.* No other explanation of this strange feature of the prologue of the Carudattam 
is possible. In fact there is no other work in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic literature 
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including the Trivandrum plays where the Stitradhara from the very beginning plays the 
part of one of the characters of the story of the play. And this is as it should be, for the 
proper function of the Stitradhara is to introduce the play to the audience. 
| As regards the dialogue itself we find real humour in it in the form in which it is given 
in the Mrcchakatikam where the Sitradhara on being told by his wife, the Nati, that she 
was observing a fast for obtaining a good husband in the next birth, is furious, and curses 
his friend Carnayrddha to meet a cruel fate at the hands of the tyrant, Palaka, when further 
told that the fast was being undertaken on the advice of Ciarnavrddha. When, however, 
the Nati tells the Sitradhara that the fast was for his own benefit in the other world he is 
reconciled. The author of the Carudattam, however, has no use for Palaka and is so anxious 
to abridge the whole dialogue that he not only robs it of its humour but actually makes it 
ridiculous. Here the Siatradhara does not show any anger on hearing that his wife was ! 
observing a fast for getting a good husband in the next life, and when she tells him that it was 
Curnagoshtha who advised her to observe the fast he praises him with the words “Sadhu 
Carnagostha sidhu” (Well done, Carnagostha, well done) 
very crude epitomist and not of an original writer. 

Not only is the dialogue as given in the Cdrudattam defective from the point of 
of effect but it is also defective from the point of view of language. The portion of the 
dialogue in which the Nati on being asked by the Sitradhdara tells him the name of the 
Person who advised her to observe the fast is thus given in the Mrcchakaukam :— 

Sutradhara—By whom was the fast recommended to you ? 


. All this reveals the hand of a 


view 





(Athayam upavasah kena upadistah) 
Nati—By Curnavrddha, your own dear friend. 


(Aryasyaiva priyavayasyena Cirnavrddhena). 


Flere. the two sentences are 


quite in harmony with each other, both being in the 
Passive voice. 


But in the Carudattam we find the sentences as follows :— 
Sttradhara—Let all that be. But who has recemmended this fast to you ? 
t 


(Sarvam tdvat tisthatu. Ko nu idanim Aryaya Upavasasyopadeskah) 
Nati—By this plous man, Cirnagostha. 


(Anena varivasyakena Ciurnagosthena) 


Now even the most clumsy poetaster having the least regard for correctness of language 

Could not have written such sentences. The only explanation of these sentences can he 

that the author of the Carudattam had some version of the Mrcchakatikam before him and 

4 while he changed the voice of the first sentence to make it look simpler he forgot to change the 
MOLceWOt-the second. sentence. 


= i a ul 
We now come to the first act. In both the plays we find the hero Carudatta bewail- 


’ 
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ing his poverty just 


after the sol; bi ’ : ° ’ 
3 Olloquy of his friend Maitreya at the outset of this act. 
The author of the Caru de) 


dattam has jumbled up at one place a number of verses which Caru- 
ence to his Poverty on different occasions in the Mrcchakatikam. 
ast line’ of One of these verses are as follows :— 

Daridryat purusasya bandhan 


Dena | qano vakye na santisthate. 
; carma Cc a ae : i 
oon Jal paratrapi krtam tat tasya sambhavyate. 


datta utters with refer 
Now the first and 1 


(Owing to poverty a man’s relatives do not abide by his words, and whatever evil 
deed may have been done even by other persons, the same is attributed to him.) 

In the Mrcchakatikam this verse is sete by Carudatta when his friend Maitreya 
refuses to go to offer oblations to the mother coddesses on his behalf. The first line has clear 


reference to this refusal, Whereas in the Carudattam there is no occasion for this statement. 


The last line of this verse also has a clear reference to the strangling of Vasantasena by Sar- 
sthanaka and the shifting of the guilt on Carudatta as depicted in acts VIII and IX of the 
Mrcchakatikam. This line could hardly have been written bya person who did not know 
about the strangling of Vasantasena by Sarhsthanaka and the condemnation of Carudatta 
for this offence. 

In another scene of Act I the author of the Carudattam has betrayed his indebted- 
ness to the Mrcchakatikam even more clearly than in the passages noted above. According 
to both the plays the heroine Vasantasend, being chased and harassed by Samsthanaka and 
his companions, enters the house of the hero Carudatta and the latter on account of darkness 
in the house mistakes her for his maid-servant Radanika. As a result of this mistake Caru- 
datta orders her as follows in the Mrcchakatikam :— 


Radanike, marutabhilasi pradosasamayah.  Sitarto Rohasenah. Tatah pravesyatam abhyan- 
taramayam. Anena prdvarakena chadaya enam. 


(Radanika, the evening is inclined to be windy. Rohasena is shivering with cold. 
So let him be carried inside. Cover him with this cloak.) 

Rohasena has no useful purpose in the Carudattam and as such his name is absent 
in this drama from Carudatta’s order to Vasantasenad mistaken as Radanika. But it is 
strange that though there is no mention of Rohasena the rest of the passage which can have 
no meaning without Rohasena is put in the mouth of Carudatta in the following way :— 


Marutabhilast pradosah. Tad grhyatam pravarakam. Pravesyatam abhyantaracatshsalam. 


(The evening is inclined to be windy. So take this cloak. Let him be carried inside 


_the quadrangle.) 


The question naturally arises : whom does Carudatta want to be carried inside ? 
Even if we regard ‘‘Pravegyatam”’ as a mistake for ‘‘Pravisyatam”’ there is no real improve- 
ment in the sense for then we find Carudatta in the ridiculous position of chiding a maid. 
servant for what was solely her own concern. Even on grounds of logic it does not appear 
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: ; it : 

7 rien Ul : 
| | : Mi proper for Carudatta to expect his loyal maid. 
7 Gil i\| cold weather while he himself remained Expos 
1 Lait dattam had some version of the Mrcchakatikam 


the name of Rohasena, he has inadvertently allowed the hero to utter the rest of the passas®: 
| Another small difference between the two plays so far as the first act is concerned is 
i Hy as follows. In the Carudattam the Vidisaka sid the work of guarding the heromes 
| Hi} ornaments with the maid-servant and hands her over the ornaments to be kept for two days 
| Wat and to be returned on the third day to him. In the Mrechakatikam the Vidusaka shares 
1 Pah this work with the hero’s servant Vardhamanaka. This difference is obviously due to ia 
ka 1n 


ah 2 eee desire of the author of the Car Cae: = 
Wea |) first act udattam to eliminate all mention of Wardhamana 
: ; § » : be 


; ars ainst 
servant to go inside aS a Pl otection 2 an 
ed to it. Obviously the author of the oe 
before him and therefore; although om 















li 7 In the second act the major differenc 


t scene of gamblers which makes this act So attractive in the Mrcchakatikam is not to 
in the Carudattam. The question naturally arises : is this sc pies an snnovation made by 
t author of the Mrcchakatikam or has the auther of os [A as deliberately omitted it ? 
The constant references to the incidents of this scene a the shampooer in his conversation 


uate Vasantasena cause a strong suspicion in the mind of the reader that the author of the 
Carudattam was aware of this scene and t ‘ ke the act 
shorter. 


is that the boisterous 
e between the two plays 15 ee 


the 











ity 


hat he has deliberately omitted it to ma 







In Act III we find the author of the Carudattam facing the consequences of the 
change made in Act I whereby the Vidisaka Wak qiade to hand over the ornaments of 
Vasantasena to the hero’s maid-servant for ‘aoe days. As it is the third day the maid-servant 
| Tudely awakens Maitreya and Carudatta who ee gone to sleep after returning from 4 


| , concert very late in the night. The author also thinks it necessary tO make the Vidtisak . 
ae ask the hero the reason for his excessive anding him 


Di | over the cloak as a reward for his bravery n infuriated 
wim elephant. 


Lt SINS LI ff 











generosity to the heroine’s servant in h 


oe : in saving a monk from the clutches ofa S 
All this is certainly an addition made to fhe eteinal, by the author of tie Caru- 


i t : 
| ie iay | mate because we cannot expect the author of an original play first to show the hero and his 
| i ul ; riend as having gone to sleep and then to drag them into a conversation. : 

4 nt ; e par 
| | ! | ay In another scene towards the end of Act III we find a deliberate attempt on the p 

' 










of the author of the Carudattam to introduce a humour occurring in Act VIT of the abe 
| | | chakatikam. In Act VII of the Mrcchakatikam, Carudatta is expecting Vasantasen@ ae 
| ! | his carriage. But on peeping into the Carriage the Vidiisaka discovers Aryaka sitting '? Hs 
and makes the humorous remark ‘Bhoh, na Vasantasen a, Vasantasenah khalu esab’ (Friend, this 
Hii 1s not Miss Vasantasena but Mister Vasantasena). In Act III of the Carudattam gine | 

ai author seems to have forced thishumour. For when the maid-servant informs the Vidu- 
bo. ee Saka that a thief has cut a hole in the house and escaped, he goes to Garudatta and makes | 

| the curious remark ‘Bhos Cdrudatta priyam te nivedayami? (O Carudatta, I give you 4 good 

| “i | ; | = ves and when Caruddatta asks him whether Vasantasena had come he replies ‘Va khalu 

| WSantasena, Vasantasenah praptah’ (Not Miss Vasantasena, but Mr. Vasantasena is come), 
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any stretch of imagination. The author who has taken 


Surely burglary is not a good news by 
n unnatural twist to the conversation in order 


a fancy for this humour has deliberately given a 


somehow to accommodate .this humour. 
vs a major deviation from the Mrcchakatikam. 


Act IV of the Carudattam also shov 
In the second scene of this act we find Sajjalaka and Madanika engaged in a conversation. 
nge for the ornaments he had 


Sajjalaka wants to buy off the freedom of Madanika in excha 
stolen from Ciarudatta’s house. Madanika tells him that the ornaments belonged to her 

mistress Wasantasena who had kept them in the custody of Carudatta. Sajjalaka is in a 

predicament, but Madanika suggests to him to feign as a messenger of Carudatta and to 
return the ornaments to Vasantasena on his behalf. When Sajjalaka agrees with this sugges- 
tion, Madanika asks him to wait till she had informed Vasantasena of his arrival. The 
deviation from the Mrcchakatikam occurs at this stage. In the Mrcchakatikam Madanika 
‘laka’s arrival and on getting her permission ushers him 


Madanika episode is over that Maitreya, the 
In the 


A of his 


atonce informs Vasantasena of Sarv 
in her presence. It is only when the Sarvilaka- 

friend of Carudatta, comes to Vasantasena’s mansion with the pearl necklace. 
Carudattam, however, soon after Madanika leaves Sajjalaka to inform VWasantasen 
arrival we find Maitreya being taken in the presence of Vasantasena by another maid-servant. 
Thus Sajjalaka has to tarry for a long time and is taken in the presence of Vasantasena only 
after Maitreya has left. This unnatural sequence of events was probably preferred bygne 
author of the Cdarudattam in order to make the play end with the romantic episode of 


Sajjalaka and Madanika. 


The foregoing observations make it clear that the author of the Carudattam was 


definitely aware of the longer drama which he was trying to. abridge and adapt for stage 
Purposes. Is the Carudattam the complete work of its author or only a fragment ? Not 
Only the colophon of the manuscript which says ‘avasitam Carudatiam’ but the dialogue bet 
Ween Vasantasena and her maid at the very end of Act IV also shows that the author intended 
to finish the drama after the fourth act in order to have a play of about an hour’s duration. 
This is clear from the remark of the maid-servant ‘Priyam me, amrtankanatakam samvr itam’ 
I am glad a drama with no death in its acts is over’, and of Vasantasena ‘Hatase ma khalu 
Vardhaya’? ‘wretch, do not prolong (the story of the play)’. These remarks give an added 
Proof, if one were still needed of the fact that the author was aware of the strangling of 
Vasantasena and other events of the later acts of the original play. 
One queston still awaits solution. If the Carudattam is an abridgement of the 
Mrechakatikam how are we to account for the occasional differences in readings betwee® 
the two works ? It appears that in some cases at least the author of the Carudattam has 
deliberately introduced changes in the language, imagery and humour of the original play 
and since he was far inferior as an artist to the author of the Mrcchakatikam the changed 
readings have lost the charm and polish of the original passages. It is, eer. also possible 
that the author of the Carudattam had before him a version of the Mrcechakatikam which 


Was slightly different from and older than the present version. Some of the verses of the 
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katikam, but is great artist who P 


this work on Bhasa is not only 
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hronology, sinc 
also unjust to the 


= : utra- 
krit Drama p. 131) that in the Carudattam the Su 


; ys t 
as fits the par oi ich he is to play 1388 
. Part of the Vidisaka which 
borne out by the play itself where the done 1dus on the Siitradhara and the 


Vidtsaka shows that the Parts were } 
2. This is not to say that the earlier 
been preserved to us in its Origin 
of our conclu:ion that the 
original prologue of the 


dhara “‘speaks Prakrit”’ only 


€rsation betwe 
eng played by different persons. Mes vives 
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al form. This however, does not stand ia t O Ne 
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THE MOON IN KALIDASA 
By 
Pror. K. A. SUBRAMANIA LYER, LucKNow 


1. Though the date of Kalidasa has not been settled to the full satisfaction of scho- 


lars, this much is certain that he had inherited a fairly long literary tradition and that he 
provided the inspiration for a long line of poets who came after him. It is not merely the 
Valmiki-Ramayana and the Mahabharata which had preceded Kalidasa, but also many 
other poets whose very names are unknown to us. Of the three poets, Bhasa, Somilla and 
Kaviputra, mentioned by him in his Malavikagnimitra, Bhasa is the only one whose works 
May be said to have come down to us, though perhaps not in their original form. The very 
Perfection of his work presupposes a long history for Kavya literature, what strikes a reader 
of Kalidasa’s works is not merely his pratzbha, poetic imagination, but his wide and deep cul- 
ture and erudition—in other words, his wputpatt?. One feels, while reading his works, that 
a vast literature must have existed before him, not only creative literature, but also gastraic 
“terature and that he was steeped in both. His genius consists in his ability to hide his vast 
Crudition by the beauty of his poetry. Anandavardhana says in his Dhvanyaloka (p. 316, 


Kashi Sanskrit Series. 135) that a gifted poet can hide the defeciencies of his culture by 51s 
Poetic imagination :— 


sega faa dig: aacat afar Ha: | 


! always felt that what KAlidadsa has actually hidden is not any defeciency in culture, but 
an abundance of it which otherwise might have obtruded too much and stood in the way 
of our enjoying his poetry. As it is, the reader first enjoys the beauty of his poetry and only 
©n reflection does he discover the deep erudition which has gone into the making of his verses: 
Nor is his erudition lying so deep under the surface as to require too much effort to be brought 
Out. We have only to scratch to find it. When we do scratch, we find gAstra of all kinds at 
“very step, secular and religious, technical and philosophical. There cannot be any doubt 
that the literature which existed before him was vast and that a deep acquaintance with it 
Was considered to be an essential ingredient in the preparation to become a poet. It is only 
Natural that such a deep acquaintance with the achievements of the past on the part of would- 
be Poets should influence them in many ways and that they should absorb many traditions 
in Common, and use them, consciously or unconsciously each in his own way, in their works. 
Though it is only in comparatively late works of the available alankarasgastra, like the Dhvanya- 
loka and the Kavyamimanysa that the question of literary inheritance, of indebtedness to and 
borrowal from previous writers, of renovation of the old, plagiarism and allied matters are 
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found seriously discussed by critics, such problems are found to have arisen in the history of 
Sanskrit literature as soon as the achievements of “a ae ne ufficiently noteworthy, 
both in quantity and quality, as soon as ae at Pai Pea aien d their works had 
begun to be handed down to posterity with <a ers RB readine of Kalidasa’s 
works gives one the inpression that he lived in Afiaec A Pe, : ecu ts of the past were 
great and that the merits of writers were judged = ae ss + to which they were able to 
absorb all the best traditions of the past an fine es e ex ies new. Mere imitation 
of the past, however successfully TER OAS as Ee a. s poeicoehe Loyalty and 
conformity to tradition had to be combined with a. Sis Anandavardhana discusses; 
in the fourth Uddyota of his Dhvanydloka, the ane aaa of originality in poetry: He 


points out, with abundant illustrations, how Eeistouch of Diwan the old can be made new: 
He eloquently states his view that, no m bok: ° go, there will 


be no dearth of subjects nor of scope for novelt Sorin litys 

. 2. As all great poets, Kalidasa draws ee eee rial for his poetry from his €X- 
perience of two worlds : (1) the world in which he lived. that is, the country to which he 
belonged with all its special physical features the ss a ees he was born and prought 
UP; the political set-up which existed oe hae aay Sie pee Hs etapa (2) the world of 
literature and the arts, the religions with their se i MK Ae. systems of philosophy, each 
embodied in a vast literature, associated With the : pa a cular sciences which had already 
attained great development and produced thes ws ee works, whether Kalidasa draws 
the material for his poetry more from the actual] world which Savi saonledl him or from the world 
of books, is a big question and I shall make my observations on that subject on another occas 
Sion. Suffice it to say here that for Kalidasq the world of books offered inexhaustible material 
for the play of his imagination, especially in me... ee 4» with material drawn from the 
observation of life around him. Some of the Rage ated ;mages of Kalidasa are the 
result of such a combination. An example or two oe at not be out of place here :—_ 


aentere Sty UIST Aaln faegsighafaaar: | 
MiIgarIPAgstiteisara wa afnfy: woes: U 
a8 (Raghu. SITLL. 422) 

€ snakes rushing to the shore for fresh air indistinguishable from the wavelets crea 
Over the shores, are recognised by the precious ones on their heads, the colours of which are 
heightened by the rays of the sun.” 

/ That serpents have precious stones on their hoods is tradition and convention. we 
see similarity to snakes in the wavelets creeping over the shores is Kalidasa’s imagination. 
To say that the serpents are rushing to the shores for fresh air and that they are indistinguish- 
able from the wavelets is a mixture of imagination and observation :— 

TAaAIAaT Tata qWaaradaare waar aaa | 


aratfa yfassnad aga: saequiar fafeira Wa: 0 
(Raghu. XII1. 14.) 


atter how many great poets come and 
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“Through the revolving cloud which had first begun to drink its waters, the ocean appears 
fully to be churned again by the mountain.” 

The popular tradition is that clouds take water from the ocean and give it out in the 
form of rain. Also, that they look like mountains. Here Kalidasa imagines the cloud as 
coming to drink water and being caught up in a whirlpool, revolves and creates the illusion 
of the ocean being churned again by the Mandara mountain. 

In the imagery of Kalidasa, it is not the novelty or the variety of the objects which 
figure as the upamdna or the upameya which 1s striking. It is the variety of the ways in which 
the well-known objects of the world, hallowed by centuries of poetic tradition, are brought in 
as the standards or objects of comparison which is noteworthy. Without going beyond 
the sun and the moon, fire and wind, the earth and the sky, night and day, river and ocean, 
Cloud and lightning, the lotus and the bumble-bee and dozens of similar objects, all familiar 
to students of Sanskrit literature at least since the Valmiki-Ramayana, if not since the Vedas 
themselves, our poet brings them in as upamana or upameya in an astonishing number of ways; 
Many of which are most probably entirely his own. I think that it would be quite interesting 
to take one of these objects and see how it comes in Kalidasa’s poetry. I propose to take the 
moon as the subject of study in this paper. Mi 

3. Needless to say that the moon figures prominently in the imagery of the Valmiki- 
Ramayana. ‘There the moon is primarily a shining object in the sky at night, in fact the 
brightest of all objects, surrounded by less bright objects, the stars. The full moon in autumn 
is frequently described for its special lustre. Hanuman says that Rama and Laksmana 
looked like the Sun and the Moon, come down to earth by chance. 

TITS TT |ETCAaAT AeRQal TYATA | 
(Ram. IV. 3.13. Madras Law Journal Press. 1933) 


The army of Vanara heroes, led by Rama, was as bright as the full-moon auagee Be 
eutumn, with its stars, led by the moon— 


afaal WAAAAT AWorarala arT<ay 1 (Ibid. VI. 24.1) 


Hanuman, about to go in search of Sita with his band of monkeys, looked like the full-moon 
a cloudless sky, accompanied by cluster of stars. 


watras alta faaaeques: atta qTAATATAAT: | (Ibid. TV. 44.16) 


The rays of the moon are frequently brought in as comparison for joy and cheerfulness. 
Kaikeyi, in her joy, looked like the moon on an autumn night. 


SaEAT SIAEGUT Beasaq ai<at | (Ibid. IV. 7.31) 


The special brightness of the moon, after being freed from Rahu, that is, from eclipse, 1S 
- . a Tipe 
often emphasised. After listening to Rama’s message delivered by Hanuman, Sita face 
Shone as brightly as the moon freed from eclipse. 
Co 
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ale dead Ata ATH aaa | 
AAA faatateal UZHAT SATS Ul 
(Ibid. V. 35.86) 





while persons and things in their brightness and glory are compared to the autumn moon, ¥ 
the same things in their decline are compared to the moon in day-time or to the sky or the 
night without the moon, or to the moon hidden by dark clouds or to the moon in eclipse. 
Without Rama, Sita’s face lacked lustre like the moon during day-time— 


Uataanad Aeaedset AAA | | 
Maly a fear aa fear aa sail: il 
(Ibid. IIT. 32 24) 


Laksmana tells Rama that after his departure, Ayodhya is as lustreless as the night with- 
out the moon— 


frcrat cata frcara qaaeza ade (Ibid. II. 53.29) 


After Rama’s departure to the forest, Dagaratha became so dejected that he looked like the 
full moon in eclipse— 


qfegTt: TaN TS ASNT FAT | (Ibid. II. 40.30) 


Sita in captivity in Lanka was as lustreless as the moon hidden by dark clouds— 


AA AAALIIET BISA LaTAATA | (Ibid. V. 15.37) 





In all the above quotations, the moon, the brightest object in the sky, is brought in as com- 

arison while describing persons and things in their glory. In some images, the insepara- 
pility of the moon and moonlight is brought in as the upamana. Sita declares that she would 
not deviate from dharma any more than the moonlight would abandon the moon— 


alfsafed atu aeatfea WAT I (Ibid. II. 39.29) 
Rama did not disregard his father’s orders any more than the rising moon abandons its lustre. 


Tse auaar gat sareatfaatfedt: | (Ibid. IL. 82.6) 





What is to be Bovae here is that the moon and the moonlight, though inseparable, are not 
thought of as man and wife. 

The union between the moon and a star, sometimes Rohini, sometimes Citra, is the 
sii odel of the union on the earth between man and woman. Sita had accumulated, we 


are told, so much spiritual merit that she was united with Rama as Rohini with the moon— 
Ta Gatta seat gu aa Wed | 
Weta sassy TATAATTATT ATM 
(Ibid. Il. 16.42) 
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aka 


Sumantra saw Rama in Sita’s company looking like the moon accompanied by Citr 
saa aaat wafeaaat afd wat) (Ibid. II. 16.10) 


‘The above examples are sufficient to show what aspects of the moon figure in the imagery of 
the Valmiki-Ramayana. 

4. When we come to Kalidasa, what we notice is that, in the treaument of the aatoieht 
there is continuity as well as novelty. For Kalidasa too, the moon, the brightest ufee in 
the sky at night, serves as the standard of comparison for any earthly object in its elory 
and splendour. Dilipa was born in the dynasty of Manu as the moon arose out of the 
milk ocean— 


daray afanta saa: afenae | 
fasre sfa usirefees: ettcfrarfaa | 
(Raghu. I. 12) 


for Kalidasa also, the association of the moon and some star or other 1s the symbol of the 


+ : Fis . a a . A 
association of man and wife, lover and beloved. Dilipa and Sudaksina, 


dress, looked like the moon and Citra, freed from the mist— 


in their bright 


araraear qari AAA: TsaqaT: | 
feataaaaara tt faararaatea 
(Raghu. I. 46) 


Dusyanta meeting Sakuntala again is like the moon being united again with Rohini, after 


an eclipse— 
stared afta: arora Cera: | 
(Sak. VII.}22) 
Purtravas, with Urvasi, is like the moon together with Visakha— 


val faasarefad seafa tier faarar—adtatal fas Aral salgat uIvay | 
VI. I. 10-11. (p. 8. Sahitya Akademi Edn.) 


¥ 
In Kalidasa also, the moon in daytime stands for something which has lost its lustre. Who 
would not feel distressed to see Parvati, weak and thin in the midst of her austerities, look- 


ing like the moon in day time ? 
Mamgeafaa waa feat wate: Hea HAT A GAT! (Ku. V. 48) 


The pale day-time moon waits for the evening to recover its lustre— 


afaa ga fearqaea Bar 
feuraiaaqae WaTGH 1) (Ku. IV. 46) 
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e moon attains its full 


Ganadasa can prosper only when patronised by the 


ueen, just as th 
lustre only when accepted by the night— Q: + 


atateata afeart ashy freqafardta: | (Mala. I. 13.) 


What has been said so far about Kalidasa shows that he continues the Valmiki tradition: 
But he does not stop there. Hs o Van ae Ee 
of the moon and une 
d beloved. Kalidasa 


Indumati united 


a isa )) Fle has not failed to introduce many refi 
dition. We saw how Valmiki makes use of the idea of inseparability 
man and wife or lover an 
LTS ets el A aot: reat benefit of the resulting imagery: 

to Aja is like the moonlight united with the moon, freed from the clouds. 


moonlight, without conceiving of the two as 
has taken that further step, 


aus ~ wi BTTSy AAA aTH | (Raghu. VI. 85.) 


Kumudvati followed Kuga as the Moonlight follows the moon— 


AAT SARTRE ay gira até) (Raghu. XII. oY 
That females are inseparable from their males is a law followed even by insentient things = 
moonlight follows the moon and lightning is dissolved only with the cloud— 


RT Te Ae BST ae Has afer THAT | 
THAT: Citas fe stars fe faraacit 
(Ku. IV. 33.) 
The thin but beautiful new moon stands for Kalidasa as the model of anything of mo 
keeping his beauty and lustre in the midst of troubles and difficulties. When Dilipa rea 
after a long time to his capital from the hermitage of Vasistha, then through his austert- 
ties, his subjects gazed at him as eagerly as they would cate at the thin new moon 


tA: TT aay ata: | 

vated wafer 1 (Raghu. I. 73-) 
Raghu, reduced to poverty due to his generosity, shone, as the moon, even after it has 
been gradually swallowed up by the pods nia are heatuuiul than ever— 


Tata Te attenia: 


POAT: WARY fe aF: 11 (Raghu. V- 16.) 


Another refinement introduced by KAlidasa deserves special notice. That the sun makes 
the lotus bloom whereas the moon awakens the white water lily and not vice versa 38 mae 
the conventions of Sanskrit poetry. For Kalidasa, it is the symbol of the diversity of pre a 
Fences and tastes. The King of Antpa, though good-looking, did not please Indumat, 
just as the full moon, in a cloudless sky, does not please the lotus— 


™~. 


ALATA CSET UTR: Tala gaicaasr afeeat: | (Raghu. VI. 44-) 
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Friend Sunanda’s recommendation of the Pandya king did not reach the heart of Indu- 
mati, just as the rays of the moon cannot penetrate the lotus, closed because of the 
absence of the sun— 

feqTHUeIqar at el 

qaaatarafeatetare | (Raghu. VI. 86) 
Nobody except Urvasi can bring happiness to Puriiravas by her touch. The white water- 
lily does not respond to the sun’s rays as it does to the moon’s— 


ai=aa lala qoafunsaraeaaiara: HAEA1 (VI. IIT. 16) 


It is clear from the examples given above that Kalidasa has managed, in his treatment of 


- the moon, to combine faithfulness to tradition with the development of new refinements. 














ARAN Heal Be war 
TAR 
Sto fautaq qe 





PRAT Silt Ho rafea ay Sanita ar ara &—afe ga WE saa at Har aaa aa TA 
AX WaT TT gar ! eat Sita ar ca war cara ATATK TX HLT VU AS AT Heal AT AHA g fH ate eA 
STAT Aad FLAT SMT | Aredia desta AY urate fase Sfaeg & Haz wae aT feat aia FT 
tel ¢ ale Sa Gist F aae yar F Santas 2) Saat aca Hae SHA eSoA A afte SF a AUl, 
Td Wests afte & At ara 2 

Tar Srastat et core afer are S art aw az aet arg 2 frat gfe “ar ae 
2M Sata STATIS fasraar a arare ae at at ay 21 Peet ea aH fofaa sartt & frat aaa 
4 tae afer safer sat Sanity at Sta SATA SI 

AR Sita 3 aifear areet ge se ware te Barat afr: qatsd gfe,” “ore 
Tet a4,” “arena: sftaetf at a aware,” “ad warft qed aa ag frermar.”, gale | 
qeh Aea-aeer & aay & Sax erat ret areat Saat fears Ha ATT HEAT a SMT fe aA 
SIRT AT SHAT ara eet aracit at aeaitft wet J 

ARG Staattat at oreeq her gear uefa sas oe AEA Z, wate Saray ZIRT ATA: UH AAT 
TATE SAAT BS El Sa wale & Sax shine Sew gee aw ate gfeat qorcraaene y Bae 
Gat areas dam & gexadt Lan Haat atifea, atan, seatfe efteat & cata faa g, fae a 
SH Tated Sania & Scoreta STAT UH GAS) SAT AMAT HLA H LAAT Tar Tela Ta Sh 
Fel aT Oh ot ae alt aaa ea-gheada wt gu FATT AH Hoa AST Tas, Are Hel Alay a 
faq a-aey TART elt BU AT Seah tax atftaa cmat free 2 

q areata APA Tat & aie F1 sat ata -aaar wa ararey H fears ara EF 
ATR HL ST Sl Tah HINTS BT ae az azarae 3 fH asifen afsaat siaa & afer ait F aa 
Tete aT HC ATT Sl Sel-Aaaelt H aac A arag seoadta ava ae & fie Seer Ft safe 
categhrat at atx fasta at ef ofa skit 2, atifie seat arco  aaare Shera Saareii st aaa 
MI ALS-EAI BT Hea Fi AMIS H waar sat H aia, Tax gaat H aal-ae F sta, iss H HE 
PUIST-Sal Hila Ae MaACATA Ht SA Searls H afa eek Ma-AaaT F avare: Te aT: HH 
aeat & fafa ea 21 aaa faze at site afe core aa ae Sta-arae A Ts oaHfea oe al TT 
Se eT are feat, rae Geesed aaa afeat arat ara St TE art daa-faradt We Te-Hfas TATA 























Vay BH tat Bt CHa BLS 


at afasara carne Peat WaT | WHT ast Haw UH afas ofa aat xt ael XMl, AS Alla ATA HI HeaTT- 
fatal saat WY aa 7S) Sianildat FH aca ud ofaaca at daa Sa & feo Teater et at az: 
ACS AAT WAT Jl ATT AS HC GaH ATA AMAT aal Ie HT Alaa BT ATT SAT SA ead zs fH 
Sut Waa HoH Alecia H, Gt faerx HT ax WI oafea &, BE freq Al Ya-aTAaT HAT BE 
TSA F sts aqeat Heil J—“TP"T AAAal F fasat Tagal fH AZ HCE sl AK WAT AAT 
Sa aq AeA Arataadl Slat BT Areivale Sal SI 

uaa at caret fear Sanita F haters searett + TAT TATA Sewer aT S, ava TAs AGT 
IGT SrHstaat TL TST SL AA Tafors Hard wa aa SHAT A CAMS AAT FH ATH STS 
feu au 21 safeo gaat aolfenat Sle-aatdes If Tee avatar qa-silad FH ae-faw Te g1 Ae 
ATLA BlH-ATATS At fasraqat cal & fe as HSM -A-HSM SeatISae BI ATA AT xl Bieta Hed Ss TH 
Sa aga Gat At wan orfearfea orolt aat S| SAL A H Slay A SeAT-TeT SAS ArHT WaaT 
zg afna 21 ofan Hea Ha Ta SAT SA aa Boal al ag VA Sad Taras F UH Slats 
top afaaa erat at Te 2 fe alae waa Ales AGT aH aT CATA Uh aR aT ETT 
Al IZ-TH GAA BL TAA Here aH fear) CWa-aAlaT HT AAA AAA STMT VT Acaea fra faqa 
2\ ofeor staat & aa ua ara SoH HTH ala Fal ans DA FH apa she AT a 
ans aa & fe sah at cavi-dig erat 2 aie aha aaa & fh Ala HT at H feu sas Ta FIs 
aca an aah! ca ee aera Sat dar ata ate Si aed feafa qosret Maia A ata g, Tal 
dat tacaet & Ve awe aad F atx cram Faa-sad GE Yar Ss sat S! Taal ores a 
Tal UH THN H GueT vata Ha Gs Het us gaat F ala Ala ad ey valad fee aT a, dat 
SAH Tay TX cay AIT St tet Z ! 

craton, fra-tradt gearfe diafire grat AY Sat aT Ste-aTaa F aude at zd fawat 
UTa-AST, AA, Hearse, sare seaat Baa arg Far A TIT HoT Hl AASTSTAT HT AAT Tal 2 
aA cat ae H ara WT saa wax Herat S afeq Tet Jl GAL ATA A TRI F OTe 
TAS aH te afer area Ho are, ahears aa Ake Teal TH WTA ATH aa TAl-Teat F feu 
Wadiad Fl Sa BrHatiat H Areas B vaat clas slag gl Weta: FART gals; a leer a 
farg watar-gedida adi 21 @aca ar al wade, (fa ararecilaea tea FH AT ale avafa aat 
ait atfew), fara-ardetl-araedt Slaatial A at fae) alae & slant F afe fara sit ay art 
Ta aia eu sfeohaa =F at oad it cat aay ara TAT aa rel F 1 Gal area AT AIK Hf Weal 
aay tet ate Ht asia a arraaa F, wel eee fara sft al cafe oral & Stet HST VATS | SAPT AeA 
al saat fra arnt win-adt ae He atare | Ceara’, Merarea’, GUTH a fafa STAT A STATA 
% ATTA A aH Sat aredla wa efroq-aredla ara siraaq HT wwHaT F qa A ara FI 

atten fazarat, gatfafaat, vasarat, adi aar fafa deat & arate Sati Faq AL A Safed 
ol saat atfcan aaa acaraedt waar ay aad fear 21 atfae fasarati at afte ort aa STHATaT 
To 9st f1 Werte: grein feaat aaezfafe & fou feei-a feat za, saTaat at faata aaeg 
erat ¢ ate anita feaat Ht ea dea at agate set J) qHeT area al sacera-fataat A eT BT 




















320. Sto fastaa qmeq 


ate aikas wear ofa at dat fafa-faam at cmecar ar afee 4 agi ae Tat yea A saloa 
qcsl-AaT AAT FA-Gal fara aaa Hr, Ta Utara Bl ait Hates Aza St agaT STAM ST 
fare Salat HT SeaaTa HX SAT ater SAT | 

aatat + att aah Ara THT Tea HoH eT J) GA AT SR ATS TRAIT AT 
Ae AMTATCTS I, AS F Et Ae ara FH des sal OH; aaa Slant FH saTaNT Peasy 
ot ater ata seate THe feat strat 2 | eqarar at afee F Ta Ga BT Tea Hes A BT TTT 
Ql frarearaeet atat H are alt sore afta are Sat ATA TA aT caret HT BI TTA 
Saey BT Alfa frat, Hlereat at aif wren, came at wif are aa qaat Hy atfa ated TAR 
el afer aed F want Hood ware afeheit & ax qe a vara a, Fae HsEA F few a 
TT Sea (oar g, MT THT TAL ATR H Garis a1 ats mes F Fer ae at ea THT FH SH 
at # ge fafa ateafen Sfeat ar arqarara fara at aaa 2, farrer Tar TAT TAT Ba 
ars t (aie deareitia HEAT: AT Aet-aATT HT STZ) AAA Aaa IT TAA ET A HE 
frat 3 

aaa CHa at ata fear sa aradia Masha Haver sei wet vast ofefeataat & 
Sora Ch-TaT S aTaa areas Vs F1 avarhan, alas arian, cea Searle fra-faa oheeafaay 
Fel th aT fare Sar Ha GY ast aa fafa Adi H Sania wt cw a 81 FA Me, 
ckaa, Seiten, g2anfe arardt Gtanita marfim ada safes #1 eavaoa-aeTe at TA, aaa Eg 
Tae stata, afte cee Aarait a eeiar area H alt ore fare frat H dit A, eT ATT aE 
Sraitat Hat SF Fy AAT stat Ht we ar fea gat & fH Sreaae aaa Pa ig 
fran ar at a ore 8— "aay ae Paear ferafion, afer ae wore eit,” aiteas GAT ory 
Ta Te Bom Sa aren fata é fe Gear ag fae sar ate dai aw at a H fae ae! afteaTs 
% obpilat + afeeat a gre et safeaa frat 21 agt ar amar seater gate fe SAR TR 
TETAS Blt ET al eat wl &, Pare six ax ase &. freq 23 & fou sas ora oH TAT AT Ry 
Ci ORt Saeican § fewrea at anfect dra ae ara gat aei t aaT gu Bat Pele 
Taal Tad 7a @”—saig ye st A ata aw, HA! qq A sar at wa! 

Gh ara te BT aga ast ot ax ax Bar arise, wat T area Sanh THTAe F athe 
Pre aE 1 oat Terafr & ofa ait oe faee stash H ger ara saa ew Fi qedt AL AAT gs 
at F Sea Ga Feet atratt a aoa aaa fred 21 saree & feu safe qed SAT F 
qeat wat at wedl afea at age fear var a at guished orate H se stat aT ATG 
aa frett art wear wat S11 set sare Ho ahd A srefas carat a casferat & ofr TAM Tay 
TeTME aT sel a fresh AT Ae wea Fy gees aTs-afed Fel TAT S, Aa feats F RAT 
arash & fran att gs Heat A ATT Tear vay see ge gait a at 2, Tt aftfeat fear at at SIE 
el arectay ar are wt aa Car ae Som, wai sa areata ge Staite Bt CAAT a ge aT 

atx Tees & Fae oe fafa vA H safer Heald, wast serfs st gear Tat ST Ay 
ES Taman fas ort z, ifs sah frato-aea srr: way TF, AAA TAM Few B eat H WAR 














AiatA BrHMtat Bt THat BIL 


Stat teeq-faard gat FT) TS Slat BT aH aT LIM faargareat F stare ae ea; fa” 
Saal araae ua frestl) Ta saRiaa-araed Stale aaa vafed {1 AST sofa Hala J TSz 
That & aa a ofa & at Sass Hah SS Aq’ that Hea Fl sania Wl Tae Blea Ue afer 
ae, AAT carat oe safes J St, Gra art ES sae st aaa 81 fees st ae al sila 
gsvl ate’ ara & faa Fi Hed wT aera ae fe aaa H aaa Aa Va Gla -F AT TTT ST 
amd & frat ara ofaer amarconfe & arare oe fratet firs area star Zt 

faqa-aeara wd akan aarat & afafad sa afieafaatare at afte & At gw aaaaTe 
ofaa at 81 area staat & ecard, fates ararfies wet, aravac xara H Tate Fe 
ttt ge hh saat afrerssraraafe Hah acaa arr s1 fra aaa fara fers ‘Aa’, aa’ aa 
TAHT BT TabT Ra ET fast site eet Tare area Haat H for a ga’, “Hae Ta dle aTATAT | 
are ar afte wet Aa-are’ fear 2; sata ard at & aaa wife weae aerated Fl aTex 
Tart Heit F 1 

SUE Saat erat sorega-frarst & frat Fah starsat at aed fare sfte TT Bea 
1 F SraaT ar Aart arava faare A eran Te HRA, Git Fe aermiara: EAM et ET PLAT El 
ad: TH aT waa waar faaer afew a fret ada wer Hea Sl GIA AAT FT Fe faersaT 
BERG Bt Seat areas aA fHenit) saree F feu Has Aa aT gerd Stabs went “ATTA! 
@ eae Fl saat atfrar caer ar ahad-at exe THT Tiaras saat Hawa F fot Fe, 
‘Tree, ‘Het aay (cerst wast at ara Pra dlaT 2) GB eardta saat ar seit Hea g, fa 
TAT SeaTe Feet ae ATT SIT HX Ta AENs aA Si Saal H saaT STATA Hel-FeT ws aig! 
HAA STAY & set as TTA Fo seq: Sa DAT Hae H STATA aT Tareas fatad aaa FT Th 
qa fare & 

wat FA 

‘ete fertat aa ara’ —oHroeet Tear 
‘ate feetat aa Ste’ —fararat aA 
‘afast stant’ —ueemares fae ‘par | 
‘WAT Btanita’ ATT 2, X—Slo Feysaq TATA | 
AMSA BT BeATa’—Sto ARNE I 
‘efaat-wtaaY WET YT Frat 
MEAT Trait’ — aT TT 
‘aaa at TEV —serdtat raat 
‘A at WS —2ae acawst tt 
. “fe ate ana ena aed sfesar’——ated Fo Wax 
. “RAS st ata-arfec’—sto fastaat ave t 
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RAMAYANA NOTES 
by 
SADHU Ram, New DELHI 


A. MISINTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN PASSAGES IN RAMA’S 
COMMENTARY, ‘TILAKA’, ON THE RAMAYANA 


I. warfareaara aaa | ooarfedd: | 
wa: attadett A qaer atoa-THaTT Ml  A-RS-4K 

The commentator Rama in his commentary Tilaka explains the vee ; Tea 
ataraTs afert waiter afar we wea wt acfroafa, vet Te-TaTTeaT AAT 
aTuacet: Sarfate: arfraer:| ud af wear ncafse-feat a artcTe—qaeraie | AT 
plata Se: | 

The scene depicts the altercation between Dagaratha and Kaikeyi when she insists 
on demanding the boon of banishing Rama to the forest. The commentator has entirely 
misunderstood the passage. Putting a stop after kdrayitavyah, he has arbitrarily rendered it 
as kytabhisekah ka@rayitavyah. We completes the next sentence by supplying an unwarranted 
ellipsis ma@ kuru and makes it as Me mrtasya salila-kriyam ma kuru, taking it as Dagaratha’s pro- 
hibitive injunction to Kaikeyi. In the first place, it is ungrammatical to begin the sentence 
with the enclitic me. Secondly, if this interpretation be accepted, then the next verse becomes 
redundant, being a mere repetition of the prohibition. It says: 


GTAM waatT aq wdeqt afwo-far | 
saTeraeaaaraty ate aaa -B-RS-* 


As a matter of fact, what Dagaratha wants to say in indignation is that since Kaikeyi 
insists on sending Rama to exile, the latter should be asked to offer him libation of Wa a 
his (inevitable) death with the same materials that have been gathered for his (1c. Rama’s) 
coronation. 


Il. wHa-attsd, We , Waa wha WaT 2-22-84 


Here, the commentator renders kria-ksand as kridnumaiika. Monier-Williams gives 
the meaning of kria-ksand as ‘one who waits impatiently for a person or thing’, and tran 
this very quotation of the Ramayana as ‘I am waiting impatiently for thy going. ae the 
word ksana, which means ‘any instantaneous point of time’, implies more the idea of impa- 
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Ramayana Notes 


tience than of permission, the explanation of the commentator does not scem appropriate. 
Sita was impatient to accompany Rama to the forest and to avail of the opportunity of 


waiting upon him in his adversity. 


Ul. ae aaa, ae 8, erga Wee! 
Taare Aas: He AaTAy SAAT" Q-WE-R 


. on Nae in? ; 
The commentator renders sampdnam as preta-nirharam, ignoring the following word 


ultamam which would then either be redundant or misfit. Samyana standing alone means 
It is only in connection with 


t of the dead 


¢ x . . 
going, travelling, journey’ (cf. anusamyana in Asoka’s edicts). 
oe word udtamam (the last) that it means ‘the last journey or 
O 3 , ss x . Fd - a 7? 
dy’. This usage also occurs in the Mahabharata and Harivamsd. 


IV. Sra wort gato: arare at aT Tt qed | 
ave: qeaft dead avait porte 27 ll R-RSA 

The commentator explains it as: d*4 qTqeated rq-ATAI-ST qa qaatd | Aa HeH 
ataaderd: | acer aUTORL TM aft eeareat ara aT ESAT | cae gfeoarert: FeaT aT | 
cfarco-are ara sft sfefe: 1 ar ara care, rer IS (? d) aac! SIC SREY 
are: cere) ws a: TAROT ATH eé q qa aa aoa TY Hed SIRT EPS! AT 
teas eft acre: | ‘ ‘ 

Now, there is self-contradiction in the explanations of the commentator. ihe with 
the commentator, we take tasydntam to mean papasyantam, in spite of the snag that its EMS 
cedent (papdani) in the first half of the verse is in the plural, the subject of the verb pasyait 
must be sah (the correlative of yah) which is absent and has to be understood. In that Case 
hrstah remains unexplained. If it be taken with sah (hrstah san), then the question arises 


who would be rejoiced to see his own ruin ? 


‘carrying ou 


In his second explanation, the commentator takes fasya as referring to the sinner 
himself, and makes the jubilant people (Arstak lokah) witness his doom. In this case, the 
snag lies in the simile, in which bradhmani is in the nominative instead of being in the genitive 


Case Corresponding to tasya. 
of the opinion that the reading 


lanation be accepted. The 
rice or hankering, does 
a brahamani (red-tailed 


vf In view of these contradictory explanations, We are 

rahmant may be emended to brahmanyah, and the second exp 

verse would then mean : ‘“‘He, who, while committing sins from ava 

ts take heed—his, the people are rejoiced to see the ruin like that of 
izard) by (its greedily swallowing) a hailstone.” 

v. af sfteafe 43h afaereomsa Gt 

daar afe adr at wie aeatta went R-KE-S 

Here the commentator renders samuvrtta@ as sadvrtta, which is absolutely wrong and 

arbitrary. In an earlier verse, he has given the correct meaning of samvrttah as mytah (dead) 














| 











RVs Sadhuram 


in the expression na samwrttah pita mama (3.15.29). In our opinion, here too the meaning us 
‘dead’. An eminent poet (Adi-kavi) like Valmiki is not expected to use the same word in 
another context in a sense which is not even remotely connected with the root sarh-vrt. We 
would construe the sentence as yadi sd samurtta orttd, pranams tyaksyani, Laksmana : “Tf she iS 


already dead, I shall (also) yield my breath, dear Laksmana !"? Herc vrtta does the function 
of an auxiliary verb. 


VI. ga fe arot oaeat axeq aa TAT 
arraaie faareafe asa aqaaeqi v-c-¥2 


The explanation of the commentator is : Tt AA AA HI AcaT, TaqAT qe A 
Ta, Aa Taner fanaig dears fafa | fe faeair aa ae aege-arad atfe-at 
fearearte | 


It will be seen that the commentator takes a hypothetical srutva (which is not there) 
with balabalam, whereas the latter goes with sampradharya. Again he treats sukham (actually 
an adverb which goes with srutva and means ‘willingly, gladly, at leisure’, etc.) as a noun 
signifying ‘the means of Sugriva’s happiness, viz., the killing of Valin’. This is preposterous. 
Further, he Interprets dnantaryat as tad-anantarotpanna-vimarSat, ‘consideration arising from that’, 


which again is arbitrary. Asa matte 


r of fact, dnantaryat is to be taken as an indeclinable used 
adverbially, 


and meaning ‘immediately after’, What Rama wants to say to Sugriva is that 


_he would fain listen to the cause of his enmity (with Valin) and having ascertained the rela- 


tive strength of both (the brothers) would do the needful immediately after that. 


VII, gatatwa: ote am ett afeada: | 
qa seaat Acer waRdt e-faeat: | 
ATI-HS Bat: gfrareareralemray: 1 ¥-E¥-RE 


This is a polite address of Angada to the monkeys. The commentator renders 
wyapadesa-kule as vigato padesah kalaniko yasmat tadrse kule, i.e., ‘in a family from which the 
stisma has disappeard’., It is hardly complimentary to tell one that he is born in a family 
from which blemish has been washed away. As a matter of fact, this explanatilon is a mere 
figment of the commentator’s imagination and is an instance of the tendency of Oriental 
Pandits to give fanciful derivations. The root vi-apa-dif means ‘to mention’, hence vyapadesa- 
kula would mean ‘a renowned or praiseworthy family’. It is interesting to note that the 


noun wyapadesa is used as an adjective of kula, and perhaps for that reason came to denote 
‘family’ itself. 


NOTE : For reference vide Nirnayasagar Press edition of the Valmiki Ramayana with 
the commentary Tilaka of Rama, 1930. 
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B. NOTES ON CERTAIN WORDS OCCURRING IN 
THE RAMAYANA OF VALMIKI 


1. arava oratfa gator: araré at ala ead | 
ese: wert aeated Aral BATE STI RRS 


According to the commentator Rama, brahmani is rakta-pucchika, ‘a lizard with red 
tail’ which is popularly said to die as soon as she swallows a hailstone (rakta-pucchikayah Karaka 
visam, tannigarana-matrena tan-mrtyuh). We cannot say whether this belief is correct or not, 
but this much is certain that it would die under the imapact of the falling hailstones. 

It is interesting to note that the word brahmani is current in almost all the Indian 
languages and dialects in its original as well as phonetically changed forms like bahmani,bamani 
and bamani for the red-tailed lizard from Peshawar to Bihar. In Bengal and Andhradesa, the 
Ordinary house-lizard is called brahmani. 

The sight and touch of the red-tailed lizard is considered auspicious. Ifit enters a 
house from outside, the inmates would be blessed with Laksmi (wealth or new bride). If 
its tail is touched with the little finger and the finger applied to the eyelids, it is claimed to 
Prevent the appearance of styes. It is said that the eye-lashes of one who kills a brahmant 
would fall, and such an eye is calld bamani lagi 4fikh or bamant khai afiikh. This reptile 
is also called saiip ki masi or safip ki bahmani. The last popular name is believed to be due 
to the fact that serpents are said to invite this reptile to dine on auspicious occasions as do the 
Hindus invite a Brahmani. Out of reverence for it, the serpent does not attack or bite 
anybody in its presence. 

In Bengal and Andhradeéa, the fall of an ordinary house--lizard on the right half 
of the body is considered auspicious, and on the left half inauspicious. ‘The reverse is Consi- 
dered true in the case of a woman. There is a temple at Kafichi (South India) in which 
there is an image of a large-sized lizard. Ifa person evilly affected by the fall of a lizard 
Visits that temple for worship, he is believed to become immune from the evil effects. Even 
if a person so affected touches another person who has already visited that temple, he too 
becomes immune from the evil effects. The auspicious and evil effects of the fall of a lizard 
(Skt. palli) on the different parts of the body on different days of the week and tithis, and 
Under different naksatras, etc., are given in the different recensions of jyotisa-sara and other 
Works on astrology. In the Sabda-kalpadruma, we have the following verse under the word 
Jyestht, which is contrary to the aforesaid belief : 


frrafr af Tet saris TUM, Fasra-ae-faartt STAT aqTa-alt | 
sefa farce 993 aus 83s ued, eee glee eatet Farid I 


2. ary way WaT at aATaa s:faars | 
aq attacat ara awtvdaq THTPATA I 4-2 8-8 ¢ 
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ote . with 
The word vasité is rendered ays Yaar his word along 
as kamuk; by the commentator. T 


: -4+7 from 
ane 2 The variant vasta 
int, “a female elephant’. I]-known that 


2 Pointer to its meaning; for it 1s wera no 
Tt may be interesting to note that the Eng 


. atin root 
aps ’ ieee ement of animals’ is derived from the L Mi: 
rugire, toroar’. Even if vdsita from the root fae Peenec a! he tedecde 


o give the same meant ] 
of ‘female animal desiring the Male’, it makes no difference; for, when in heat, the ‘oe ie 
animals emit a particular smell Which attracts the male. In Panjabi, a bitch, when 1p oe 
is said to be muski hoi. 

In our opinion, however, the m 
commemtator, does not suit the context, 
to talk of sexual excitement in the presen 
would suggest that vasita should be deriv 
and vane vdsita to mean ‘made to live in 

Again, even with this change of m 
bhanga in the upameya and upamdna. 


its variant vasitd is given asa synonym of kg; 
the root vas, “to roar, to low, to bleap 6 
animals in heat or rut make such noises. 
‘rut’? which means ‘periodic sexya] €XCit 


Canine of vasiia kamuki, a under oa je oa 
It sounds highly indecorous m the mouth ie... 
ce of Ravana. The proximity of the wor liveae 
ed from tie ie tive of root vas, ‘to dwell, to > 
the forest’, i.e. exiled. 

eaning, the simile suffers from the fault 
. Sita, who js feminine, is compared with gajadh nave 
1s Masculine, and Rama with the feminine karenu. As Sita is in the confinement of C 


~ . « e d t 
and Rama is roaming about in the forest, we would suggest that the text may be amended to 
\ ~~ o ~ oO 
read 294 (aataT art HUT Sa efetar 1 


of prakrama- 
ipa Which 


3. dtgeatdet alfax WAIT Fret qe ass) 22-22 


: ' ; “eno from acts 
The commentator explains kirtiz as Sauryadija prasiddhih, ‘renown. arising fr 


: >, BES : another 
of valour, €tc., and yasas as danadija prasiddhih, ‘fame arising from charity, etc.’ At 
place, viz., Na samna sakyate k, 


irttir na samng Sakyate yagah (6.21.16), he explains ae ae 
‘ara-Khyatih and yasas as sua-desa-khyatih, the former being ‘renown abroad’ and the e vi 
‘fame in homeland’. Commenting on Manusmrti, Kullaka says jivatah khyate-rupam a Re 
and mrtasya khyati-riipa kirttth, the former Being one’s fame during one’s life-time, ac, neke 
latter ‘renown after death’. Commenting on these very verses of the Ramayana; Gov aia 
Sives three explanations of each, VIZe Kirtti ~ (i) audaryadiguna-nimitta pratha, (ii) prat ne 
(iii) Paradkrama-krta (pratha) and Jasas = (i) barakramadi-nibandhana pratha, (14) tat (i.e., Prat zi 
karana-bala-danadikam, and (ili) bala-krig prathda. ha 
Mahegvaratirtha, however, Sives his own interpretations. acer " iddhih, 
kirtt7 is Sauryadi-nibandhana or gunavalia-pratha, and yasas is parakramadi-vyapara-janita-pr OS eae 
Or danddijanita khyatth. | > 
ee early oe defining both these terms is quoted in the revised edie of ele 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary : Ahadgddiprabhang kirttir, vidyadi-prabhavam y OSCE, word . 
Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription of Candra, too, kirtti is said to have vee Mae Fe ia 
Y @odvaritayatah pratipam urasa Sattrin Sametyagatan, Vangesv ahava-vartiino,’ bhilikhita nNagsen 
Kirttir bhuje. : ae 
Sine ee the various explanations of yasas and kirttt by different commenta~ 
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tors, we are of the opinion that there is much to say in favour of the explanations of Rama 
and Kullaika. We find that in the Wighaniuka chapters, yasas is given as a synonym of anna 
(food), udaka (water), and dhana (wealth). It is quite possible that persons who gave away 
in charity food, water and wealth to the poor and needy might have come to be called yasas, 
‘Persons of respectability’, and also amiable; for, yaSas also means ‘beautiful appearance’. 
Later on, the sense of the word would have extended to denote the ‘reputation’ arising from | 
Such acts of charity (danadya). Such reputation was naturally confined to the donor's own 
locality (sva-deSa-khpati) and was coterminous with his own life-time (jivatah khyait). Kirtie 
©n the other hand, being derived from the root kirt, ‘to mention’, denoted a wide-spread 
renown arising from acts of valour, conquest or similar other heroic deeds (Sauryadija) and 
crossing the borders of one’s own Jand (desantara-khy€it) would survive even when the hero 1s 
dead (mriasya khyadtih). ‘This, too, is borne out by a passage in the Mehrauli Pillar Inscription 
Which runs as : Marttya karma-jitavanim gatavatah kirtiya sthitasya Ksitau. 
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Vrddha Canakya, textus ornatior version, reconstructed. (See Cr.) 
Vrddha Canakya, textus simplicior version, reconstructed. (See Cr.) 
Garudapuranam, ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1890. 
The Hitopadesa. 

The Hitopadesa in the Sanskrita language, Library, East-India House, 
London, 1810. 

Hitopadega, the Sanskrit text with a grammatical analysis alphabeti- 
cally arranged by F. Johnson, 2nd ed., Hartford-London, 1864. 

HitopadeSas, id est Institutio Salutaris. Textum codd. mss. collatis 
recensuerunt, interpretationem latinam et annotationes criticas 
adiecerunt Augustus Guilelmus a Schlegel et Christianus Lassen. 
Pars. I : textum sanscritum tenens, 1829. Pars. II : Commenta- 
rium criticum tenens. Bonnae ad Rhenum, 1831, typis regils. 
Prostat apnd Eduardum, Weber, bibliopolam Bonnensem. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

L. Sternbach, Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law. No. 24. 
Canakya’s Aphorisms in the Hitopadesa (American Oriental 
Offprint Series No. 28); No. 27. Manava-dharmasastra Verses 
in Canakya’s Compendia (JAOS 79.4, p. 233-54): No. 30. 
Mahabharata Verses in Canakya’s Compendia (JAOS 83.1, 
p- 30-67). 

Mahabharata. 

The Mahabharata for the first time critically edited by V. 5. 


Sukthankar, Bhandarakar Oriental Research Institute. Poona 
1933— 
The Mahabharata. Royal Asiatic Society Edition. Calcutta 


1834-9. (Calcutta edition). 


Srimahabharatam, ed. by Protapa Chandra Roy, 3rd ed. Calcutta 
1886-8. 
The Paficatantra. 


Pajicatantra, Nepali text, as quoted in PRET, pp. 192-258 and PT I, 
pp. 117-35; PS, PP- 100-26. 

The Paficatantra, in the recension called Paficakhyanaka of the Jaina 
monk Purnabhadra, ed. by J. Hertel, HOS 11-2, 1908-12. 

The Pancatantra, 1-V, the text in its oldest form, ed. by F. Edgerton, 
Poona, 1930. Also : The Paficatantra Reconstructed by F. Edger- 
ton, 2 vols., AOS 2-3, 1924. 

‘Das siidliche Paficatantra : Sanskrit text der Recension B mit den 
Lesarten der besten HSS. der Recension a’, herausg- VOM j. 
Hertel, Abh. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. kon. stichs. Ges. d. Wiss; XXIV. 
5, Leipzig, 1906. 
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scatantra (PTem 
d. Wiss., XXII. 5, Leipzig, 1904. Also The Paticata 

the Kashmirian 


- 7 = at 0 minor) 
Recension entitled J. antrakhyayt ee Se altesté 
by J. Hertel, HOS 14.1915. Also Tanita sous 
Fassung des Paficatantra aus dem Sanskri 
Hertel, I-IT, Leipzig u. Berlin, 1909. 


‘elhorn (1) and 
*, Kielhorn ( 
Pts Pajicatantra (textus simplicior), ed. with notes ena is 
sebubler (LIV), BSS 1, 3. and 4, 1 ‘bus exponens:Bdigis 
PisK Pantschatantrum, Sive quinquepartitum de ie ad Rhenum, 1848. 
To. Godofr. Ludoy. Kosegarten, Bonn 
R Ramayana, 
R (B) R, (Cf.par. 6 of the text). 
R (G) R. (Cfpar. 6 of the text). A 
R (R) R. (Cfipar. 6 of the text). Richard Schmidt, ABay 
Sto ‘Der Textus ornatior der Sukasaptati’, von 
21, Abth. 2, 1898-9, 
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ichard Schmidt, 
‘Die Sukasaptati, textus simplicior’, von Ric 


10.1, Leipzig, 1893. the Throne, in. four 
vc Vikrama’s Adventures, or The Thirty-two ee CT (vCbr.)s 
recensions : Southern (VGsr.), Metrical ( aaa aol HOS 26, 
Jainistic (VCjr.), ed. by Franklin Edgerton, | 
and 27, 1996. : des Sivadasaty 
: en aes 
“Die Vetalapaficavimégatika in den Recension 
ed. by Heinrich Uhle, AKM 8.1. 


I. INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


: ich was 
ndia’’? whic ; 
“Mahabharata Verses in Canakya’s See verses which 
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I. In my last study 
Published in the JAOS 83.1, 
Occur in the Mahabharata an 
is the continuation of the pr 
important Sanskrit epic, viz. 
of maxims. 

2. 


es : 
ss the vers 
the origin of 

In the previous study no doubt was expressed as tO 

all Canakya 


lor of Ganakya’s 
-verses found in a Mahabharata text were borrowed by ae Apts eqiieanout ae 
compendia from the Mahabharata and not vice-versa. The teas! Tho te Ramayana “ne 
Canakya-verses found in the Ramayana; their origin must be le einphasized thet in i: 
not to Canakya’s collections of maxims, Jt should be, hewe oh na-ate also founda 
Cases quoted below the Canakya-verses occurring in the Ram 
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Mahabharata. Out of eleven verses? identical in a Canakya’s text and in a Ramayana text, 
Six also occur in the Mahabharata. 


The critical analysis of the texts shows that whenever aCanakya-verse occurs in both, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, it is nearer to the Mahabharata text than to the 
Ramayana; therfore, it may be assumed that in these six cases the compilor of the Canakya 
text borrowed from the Mahabharata and not from the Ramayana. 

3. The number of Canakya’s texts idential with the Ramayana is much smaller 
than that of the texts identical with the Mahabharata. That is easily understandable, since 
the Mahabharata is a vast cyclopaedia and thesaurus of Hindu mythology, legendary history, 
ethics, sententious maxims and philosophy, while the Ramayana is a more compact work 
which never broke the solid chain of one principal and paramount subject which was always 
kept in view. It contains few didactic discourses and is characteristic by a remarkable 
Scarcity of sententious maxims. Since Canakya verses are almost exclusively sententious 
Maxims, not many could have been borrowed from the Ramayana. 


4... Thc maxims found in the Ramayana and in at least one Canakya text deal with 
a variety of subject matters. with the exception of three or four which deal with different 
aspects of fate (Nos. 4 (10), 5, 7and 11) the other deal with completely different topics, €-S- 
Mango fruit (No. 1), respect given by the wife to her husband who offers her gifts (No. 2); 
Kings (No. 3), performance of good deeds (No. 6), acts of men of small wit (No- 8), comseque= 
nces of one’s wealth (No. 9) or assembly, elders, dharma and truth (No. 12). 

3. The aim of this study is to show which of the maxims attributed to Canakya 
°riginated in the Ramayana or the Ramayana/Mahabharata. In order to be able to con- 
Clude whether the compilor of Canakya’s collections of maxims borrowed directly from the 
Ramayana or not, it was necessary to analyze each stanza occurring in any of the Canakya’s 
collections of maxims as well asin the Ramayana separately and to give all variants of this 
Stanza. This has been done in the second part of this study. In particular, it was found 
Necessary, first, to give the text of the Ramayana; appropriate places in which the stanza 
18 found in various Cianakya’s collections of maxims; their sources, a detailed analysis of each 
Stanza and, in the footnotes, different readings which occur in each stanza.? In this 
Connexion it should be emphasized that, unlike the study of the Mahabharata verses in 
Canakya’s collections of maxims, the original Ramayana verses,* quoted in this study were 
Never found in other sources than Canakya’s collections of maxims. Only these verses 
Which occurred in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were also found in the Sanskrit 
Katha literature or other Sanskrit literary works; the original Ramayana verses did not 
belong to the floating mass of oral tradition but solely to Valmiki (or the author of the 
Ramayana, should the authorship of Valmiki be questioned). 

6. The Ramdyana text used in the present study was,in principle, the text commonly 
Known all over India (North and South) and that usually known in Bengal. Two editions 
Of the first text were used, viz. a reprint iu MS form of the Bombay edition (R(B) and a 
SOmewhat critical text published by N. Ramaratnam, second edition revised by Pandita 
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Cinnasvami Sastrigal and Pandita Subrahmanya Sastri. printed at the M.L.J. Press: Pra 
Ltd., Mylapore, Madras (R(R)). The text preud (ent eure (Gauda) which was i, i 
this study was the text published by Gasparo Gerrosio : Ramayana, Poema indico de hs, Hea, 
ae ee secondo ita Manoscritti della scuola Gaudana. 5 volumes, Paris 

7. As far as Canakya’s texts ar 
in six versions by this author was used 


ranand Vedic Research Institute in 


ted 
as -econstruc 
€ concerned, the critical edition, as Te 


ishveshva- 
> these six versions were published by the Vis 


-Canakya, 
F ; Hoshiarpur (VIS 27-26) and are the Vrddha ei. 
textus ornatior version (CVr), the Vrddha-Canakya textus simplicior version (Civ), the Can 


=43 f= e - kya 
niti-sastra version (CNv), the Canakya-sara-cav CiSr), the Laghu-Cana 
. : ; -Sam ‘sion (CSr), ; . 
version (CLr) and the Canakya-raja-niti- graha versi axims did not 


° ‘ exts 
occur in the reconstructed versions of Cc these t 
as described in the abbreviations we 


The maxims are arranged in th 


“astra version (CRr). Where the m 
anakya’s Sayings but in individual texts, 
order i amayana- 
© order in which they appear 1n the Rare 4 ha 
this stanza figures only 


» aS was stated above 
Ously in these two sources are in reality 


(2) that, with one exception only, 
most Common Ramayana text (the 
the Canakya text was nearer to 


Mahabharata verses which also occur in the a Boi 
the text of the Canakya-verses is nearer to the oe wie 
Bombay edition) than to any other Ra ae . Cae 
the Bengali text than to the Bombay edition, ie ) 
ngal (the Laghu-Canakya version) (Nene ij raja-niti- 
d in the Ramayana belong to the eae tl a the 
; this version wag very well-known in India, mosty 


e s found 
enth and eleventh BOG AIDE. Alaa'a great number of Canakya bee can be 
in the Ramayana occur in individual texts of the Canakya-niti-sastra version. This 


i : ae Pees . ao Subha- 
easily explained : these individual texis of the Canakya-niti-sastra version are simply 
Stla-samgrahas-s composed of well-know 


9. Some conclusions reached i 
ina Canakya-text, a Ramayana- 
No. 2 (FSAIL 30, par. 6), Nos. 4 
The first of them is very importa 


most of the Canakya verses foun 


Sastra version (six out of eleven) 
North, in thet 


Nn sententious maxims. ; . 

n FSAIL 30 doe also to those maxims whi on 
text and a Mahabharata-text. This is the case © ar. 6A). 
and 10 (FSAIL 30, par. 6); and No.5 (F me ee jones 
nt because it shows in what way 2 taeveee ae 3 that a 
nally in the Mahabharata (or Ramayana) developed. In maxim No. 2 it was se Bie 
woman does not receive many gifts from her father, mother and son, But oo ae ie of 
band: therefore, she should treat him with respect. The texts of the BOE ene Vee ae 
the Mahabharata, the Paficatantra, Vikramacarita and the Vetalapaficavirhsatika su ing the 
the brother for mother. However, the Canakya-text went further, probably wees, all the 
different texts changed somewhat the reading of the first two) fades and we Be vice. 
four, i.e. the father, the mother, the brother and the son as those from whom a ve oved.& 
receive many gifts; the poetical beauty of the verse was partly lost, Ut ME Sense Wee 
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The eleven verses? of the Ramayana identical with a Canakya text are given in part 
II of this study. 

10. In addition to the eleven verses identical in the Ramayana and in at least one 
Canakya-text, there are four Canakya-verses which, though not identical with the Ramayana, 
are allied to the latter text. The four Canakya-verses were probably influenced directly 
or indirectly by the Ramayana. ‘They are quoted in part III where the full texts of the 
Ramayana and of Canakya’s maxims are given. 


Il. TEXTS OF VERSES IDENTICAL IN THE RAMAYANA AND IN A CANAKYA 
TEXT 
No. 1. R(B) 2.35.16 : 2.35.14; R (G)— 
are fecar gore! fara? aie Fl 
qaqa? goa fasaatarer Fatt Aad I 
This maxim appears in one text of the CN version, viz. in CNM 94. It is found in 
IS 980. 
This Canakya verse is identical with the Ramayana but was corruptly rendered in 


CNM, which text is often corrupt. The GNM text was undoubtedly borrowed directly 
from R., 


Footnotes to No. 1: 
1. mem GNM. 2. fa@ GNM. 3. 40% CNM. 4. fasaq CNM. 


No. 2. R (B) 2.39. 30; R (R) 2.39, 30-31; R(G) 9.38. 35 and 4.20. 4. 


fad) catfa fe frat fat HTAT® fad Fd: | 
sifaaea fe3 aad! Hae AT A gaa 


175 This maxim appears in the texts of the CN version, viz. CNP It 920 and CNT IV 


It is also found in MBh (Bh) 12.144. 6; (R) 12. 148. 6; (C) 12 .5566-7. 

The various variants which occur in this text are unimportant with the exception of 
SOme important variants in 6. ‘These variants occur in some texts of R, in MBh (R), MBh 
(C), Pts K, VG and Vet. In b the word Atal is changed to WIT. The CNP II text follows 
this text but also introduces a change in @ by which it keeps also the word Ald; therefore, 
according to this text “‘limited are the gifts given by the father, mother, brother and son’; 
While the R or MBh texts have: “‘limited are the gifts given by the father, mother (or bro- 
ther) and son.”’ 

The C text was undoubtedly borrowed with some changes directly from the Vul- 
Sata text of MBh or from the R. 
Foot notes to No. 2: 


1. frat atare frat arat CNP II. 2. #taT R(B), MBh(R), MBh(C), GNP II, PiskK, 
VC, Vet. 3.% MBh(Bh), MBh(R), Vet; TGNP Il, VG. 4. aaae: R(G) 2.38. 25- 
5. qeqeata ofa: fea: R(G) 2.38. 25. 
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29: 
For other variants see SAIL 30: No. 99. Also see W. Hopkins AZPA 20 


No. 3 R (B) 2.52.25;R (R) 2.52.25;R (G) 2.49. 18—— 
ures fe usarfa! sarrefa? aarfaa: | 
qeqt waRaAq? walt 4 faa II 
This maxim occurs in the CR version, viz. in CRr 4.16. 
“Tt is also found in the Garuda-purana Oly blabgaks) 


In CR 6 is different; also some minor variants occur in a, ¢ and d’ Pas: 
The C text was either borrowed from, or was influenced by R. Footnotes to JNO- 


AR - R(G). 
1. ata? CRr; fatear GP. 2. asafieshe aaa: CRr; saat TTT: R(G) 
3. Wawa CRr; wate R(G). 4. art CRr. 


No. 4 R(B) 2. 105. 16; R(R) 2.105 16, R(G) 2.11.3 
(Also R(B) 7.52. 11. R(R) 7.52, 18) 


Sa area? faa: TATRA? ASAT: | ; 
aan fasatrrar’ Hoes a? star? 1 Be) 
This well-known maxim occurs in the CR version and in two texts of the CN version, 
viz. in CRr 8.59, CNG 329 and GNI I 186. It is also found in MBh ((Bh) 11.2. 33 12-317, 
“3 14-44. 18; (R)11.2 .35 12.27, 29; 12.330, 20: 14. 44. 19: (G) 11.48; 12.8293 12.12501; 
14.123), the Paficatantra (Tantrakhyayika 2.165) textus minor 2.147), the Hitopadesa; 


tp i 80> FEL 39.(95°6) tha Kathasaritsagara 6.51. 26-7, the Gobhila-smrti (KSS 48.3, 
ad 43) and the Divyavadana II piven 


The variants which occur in the maxim are of no great importance, with the excep- 
variants which occur in the Hitopadeéa. d 
The C text follows the classical text of MBh and R; it was undoubtedly borrowe 
directly from R or MBh. 
Footnotes to No. 4 : 
1) Waa saitfreraa HS, HH. 2. sf CNII. 3. sat CNI I; 9aaea HS, Ene: 

4. qaqa: CNI I. 5. qaimted fats (omTs=4 HS, HH) MBh(R), MBh(C) Asvame-dhika- 
Parvan, RG, HS, HH. 6. aaa MBh(R) 11.2, 3 p inting enor); datT R(B) 7.52. 11. 
7. tg MBh(Bh), MBh(R), CNI I, P, HS, HEL. Gobhila-smrti, Divyavadina. 8. sialic 
MBh(C) 11.42, CNT I, P: wlaqy HS, HH, 

Por other variants see JSAIL 30; No. 74 (cf. No. 83). Also see W. Hopkins, AZPh 


tion of 


20.30 
No. 5 R (B) 2.105. 26; R(R) 2.105 26; R(G) 2.114.2. 
TAT PISS A HOS A AAgTat Aeros! | 
WA A UIA BSA BSA II 


= 3 . a ° se e is 
This maxim occurs in the CR version among verses, the authenticity of which 


doubted, viz. in CRr INES 














ee 
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It is also found in MBh{( (Bh) 12.28. 39; 12.168. 15: ; (B) 12.28. 36; 12.174, 16; (C) 
868-9; 12.6471-2) and in the Hitopadega (HJ 4.72). 

The G text is different in d and contains minor variants in § and c; it is, however, 
identical with MBh and the Hitopadeéa. 

The G text was undoubtedly borrowed directly from MBh but is very similar to 
the R text. 
Footnotes to No. 5: 


1. qareat MBh, H, GR. 2. — R(B), R(G). 3. feaeaq fafaq aqraca R(G); 
deg WaaarA: MBh, H, CR. 
For other variants see JSAIL 30; No. 85 and JSAIL 24: No. 106. Also see W. Hop- 


kins, A7Ph 20.29. 


No. 6. R (B) 2.109. 28; R(R) 2.109. 28; R(G) 2.118. 28. 
ey afafaat! ser Haat TH ASS AT | 
aharaaes Aas HAT HATTA? UI 
This maxim occurs in one text of the CN version, viz. in CNG 205. 
Only the R(G) text contains some variants from other texts of R, viz. in d. The 


@NG text has a minor variant in a. 


The C text was undoubtedly borrowed directly from R. (Northern and Southern 
recension), 


Footnotes to No. 6: 
1. aqafty CNG. 2. aqui GeAtTa R(G. 
No. 7. R(B) 5.37. 33 R(R) 5.37. 33 R(G) 5.35.3. 
Geqq at gfaediy aad at gare 
ussaq geq? aqqeaqt Hara: Theaghs? i 
This maxim occurs in the CL version, viz. in CLr 4.8. 
The R(G) text contains some important variants from other R texts in d. They 
are followed also in the CL text. In addition, the CL text contains some minor variants in b. 
The C text was undoubtedly borrowed directly from R, as recorded in the R(G) 


edition (Bengali recension). 
Footnotes to No. 7: 


1. arft are CL. 2. Ted R(B); gegt R(G), CL. 3. Harada R(G), CL. 


No. 8. R(B) 6.83 33; R(R) 6.83 33; R(G) 6.62. 30. 
aaq fal fagacea? ceyeqerasra: | 
eqfesard faar:§ qat wer Haft aat I 
This maxim occurs in the CR and Cv versions, viz. in CRr 4.13 and Cvr 6.10. 
It is also found in MBh ((Bh) 12.3. 18; (R) 12.8.18; (C) 12.218-9), the Pafica- 
tantra (PP 2.71, Pts 2.85, PtsK 2.92, PS 2.30, PT 2.53, PN 1.27, PRE 2.32) and the 
Hitopadega (HJ 1.133). 
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The various variants which Occur 
exception of those found in the Hitopa 
The C text follows more Closely 
the texts are very similar, it is more likely 
from R. 

Footnotes to No. 8: 


pee NST PEs PSK; Uz MBh (G), 2, faqaeet R(B)s fadtrer MBM, OR, 


CvC. 3. seqadtet: R(B); seqieag: MBh, CR, Cy. 4, Regt: wal faasafa H; sfearct R(G). 
5. fazsard MBh, CR, Cv; Sfaaqes PP, Pts oe 


For other variants see SAIL 30; No. 79 and FSAIL 24; No. 27. 
No. 9.R(B) 6.88 35; 6.83.35; R(G) 6.62. 32 


ARCATA Tea Tear fer Fea Ale ata aeeqay: | 
ACA? TH Tea TH Fea ater | as qfoed: Ui 


his maxim occurs in the CV Cy » : ; CN version 
He! » Uv and : five texts of the > 
viz. in CVr 7.15, Cvr 6.8 CR versions and in 


» CRr 4.12, 67, CNG 238 and CNT 
IV 50. } NP 151, CNP II 76, CNI I 67, 


in this maxim are of little importance, with the 
dega. 

he MBh text than the R text and although both 
that the C text borrowed directly from MBh than 


It is also found in MBh ((Bh) 12.8. 9. (R) 12.8, 19; (C) 12-219-20), Garudapurana 
GaSe 17), the Paficatantra (Pts | -3, PtsK 1 3 PT 2 52. PN 2.31, PS 1.28, PRE 2-31), 
The Hitopadega (HS 1.234), VC (VCsr 215 ise Sinem cat (Sts 25.11-26.1; Sto 325. 34-5). 
Cf. Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamajijari 16 449) p 

This stanza was also included in the Tne and Mongolian literature, viz. in the 
Subhasita-ratnanidhi 49 and Mastraksasa’s Nittéastra, 6.7 and ‘the Pals and Burmese 
Literature (Lokaniti 167, Niti Kyan 211) 


All Variants which occur in this maxim are unimportant. The G ae ee on 
edly borrowed directly from R or MBh 
Footnotes to No. 9: | 


: 1. Sqq VC, Sts 2. say CNP J, CNP Il; s¢q sat HJ; Sat CNII. 3. aif GNI I. 

4. Sa VC, GNP I, GNP IT; sai CNI I; saf- R(R), MBh(R)- 5. ¢ HJ; fe CRr, HM, 

HG. 6: state GVr, Gvr, GNI I; tifa: CRr: aeqa: CNI 1 

For other variants see ZSAIL 30; No. 30 aa FSAIL 25; No. 26. 
No. 10, R(B) 7.52. 11; R(R) 7,59 11. 

See No. 4. 


No. 11, R(B) 7.54. 16; R(R) 7,54 16-7, 


Witaeareag? wea Teenage asafs t 

wera OAT Sait a gerh AM 
This maxim occurs in one text of the GN version, viz: in CNM 52. 
All the variants which occur in this maxim are unimportant. 
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The C text was undoubtedly borrowed directly, with some minor variants from R. 
Footnote to No. 11: 


2 l. srcaeatta CNM. 2. aaeqTta CNM. 3. weqeatta 4. aurft CNM. 


Ill. TEXTS OF VERSES IN THE RAMAYANA ALLIED TO CANAKYA TEXTS 
No. 12. (RG) 2.27.3. 
q fag: war ga: frar ar Gana 
gauraifa eq al wat gq paid 
A similar verse occurs in the CR version, viz. in CRr 6.20 and in the Garudapurana 
(1.113. 27). It reads in CRr. 
aq fag: ato gai a feat’ ganar 
Seana da aufa facta amass i 
Footnotes to No. 12: 
1. favsHAt GP. 2. ga: GP. 3. frat at GP. 4. eateratiey tig: ariecartar: GP. 
No. 13. R (B) 4.34, 12; R (B) 4.34, 12; R (G) 4.34, 18-19. 
aqaet qt gag a wa? AMAT Tar | 
facafafatzat afat eaer atfea facafa: 
This maxim occurs also in MBh (Bh) 12, 263, 11; 12. 166, 64, ad 12,167, 20 (149. 
32-3, cf. 5.105, 10), Paficatantra (PtsK 4.10, PtsK 4.10, PP 1.248 and 4.10). 
A similar maxim occurs in the CR version, viz. in CRr 7.72. It reads in CRr: 
AIA A gua aaa A TRA 
facafataaa usar Saeed atfea facata: u 
ae fomNoz Se: 
. TeX da R(B); ago Tr. R(G). 2. AE R(B), RG), Pts, PtsK, PP 4.10; a4 
PP } ae 3, a6 PisK, PP 1.248. 4. usta R(G). 
No. 14. R (B) 6.21, 22; R (R) 6.21, 22, R(G)—— 
aaa difet |  aeiearaitfagivar | 
VAs MTs at Ag SAGA: i 
A similar verse occurs in the CR version three texts of viz., CRB 8.125, CRP 8. 123 
and CRBh I 8.135. It reads there: 
aTqaida atfaa? = aeivaraiitagraa | 
LET aq euSey BIRAAATTT 1 
footnotes to No. 14: 


1. aatat CRBh I. 
CR 








HE epee poate a 4 fa 
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| ; No. 15. R(B) 6.116, 27; R(R) 6.117,26: R(G) 6.99, 32-3, = 
| i 
| TENT a Tea & Teer? | nt? 
| SGT MRT ara feqar:2 u 
A similar stanza occurs in the Cs version, viz. in CSr 2.75. It reads there ; 
UTA a arate tater a cate | ) 
qT 4-daq Feayay: Wiley aatear: r 
Footnotes to No. 15: | | . -R(B) 
1. frat R(B); 7 afceat: R(G). 2. = aVaT usgentc: afreatet R(G). 3. feaa: 
No. 16. R(B) 7.59(3) 30; R(R) 7.59(3) 33. 
Sarat aH wa a aerafes ST aaa qeaoarfaed II 
This maxim occurs in the CR version, cizin (CRr 8.53). 
’ > 9, GP 
It is also found in MBh (Bh) 5.35, 49, MBh (R) 5.34.59; MBh (QC) a, ite a. 
1.115, 52, Bhartrhari’s Satakas (BhS) 568, the Hitopadega (HJ 3.64 etc.), Nate a 
nusamhita (NMS), Gautama-dharmasitra with Maskari Bhasya (GMBh), P *>C) Alain 
Samhita (PSDh), Smrticandrika 23. 14-5, (SC) Prabandhacintamani 2.129 (PrC), Alan 


hasita- 
kaustubha (KM 66) 385 (VA), Paddhati of Sarngadhara 1344 (SP) and other Subh 
Samsrahas. 





This stanza is also included in the Tibetan Nitigastra of Mastraksa. 
The text of R is nearer to the MBh text than to the C text. 
This maxim was probably borrowed from MBh or R. 
Footnotes to No. 16: Ls ae 
1. @CRC. 2. at: CRT, GP (but GPy as above), PSDh, att: Hi.op ae 
(var.), PSDh. 3. 4% 42t R(R), CRBh II, CNG, MBh, NMS, GMBh, SC. 4. ep a 
THT Hilopadesga (var.) 5. edafst CRB; ga: (Cat) wat (mat; 74) ATA ste . fe ye 
‘ilet SP, BhS, PC) ‘aet(aet afer CRO, GP) OR, BhS, PC, GP, aed a Tat + Te a 
VA. 6. aaa qaesaaraad § (Aaa GP; Soa, MBh(R), MBh(C), ae fas 
Hitopadega (var.); F=oH some nibandha-s, Hitopadega (var.); aeprert Lor esnid a Mi, 
BhS; avnqes fasa VA, PSDh (var.); AAA TTI or sated Hitopadesa) CR, GP; 
MBh/(R C), Hitopadesa, VA, Pra, 3 
( Rega rie N Iti-samuccaya (CVNS), published in eae a i - 
appears also one Ramayana stanza. However, this Canakya text, very badly ME... 
called“‘A Collection of Original Sanskrit Verses” is in reality a Sa depia i ie ME si, 
‘extus ornatior version with additions taken from the Manava-dhar He hte é ; set stanza 20 
Bhartrhari’s Sataka-s, the Paficatantra, the Ramayana,etc. In ee bli ie 
was taken with small errors from the Sundara-kanda of the Ramayana : 








a eae 
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No. 17, R(B) 5.26, 50-1; R(R) 5.26, 48. 
trata aaag gray’ atratarfan? waa | 
ateat fe & faasacd* qataat ASIcAATa UU 
Footnotes to No. 17 : 
1. g:aq CVNS. 2. afsatafts CVNS, R(B). 3. wad R(B). 4. faqsaa CVNS. 


REFERENCES 


1. This is Number 31 of the author’s FSAIL. The earlier studies are quoted in JSAIL 

30. (See abbreviations). 

One of these verses occurs in the Ramayana in two different places. 

, 3. The study ‘‘Mahabharata Verses in Canakya’s Compendia’? contained also an English 
translation of each stanza. In order to keep this study in limits required, the English 


ws 


translation was omitted. 
4. i.e. those not also common to the Mahabharata. 
Se Ti: Sternbach, Various Versions of Canakya’s Compendia in Aktien des XXIV Internationalen 
Orientalistenkongresses, Munchen 1957; p. 544 sqq. 
6. The Canakya texts which have anappearance of note-books of students and do not merit 
Special attention (CnT) were not enumerated in this study. Cf. Akien.., op.cit. p. 548. 
7. fra carfa fe faat fea ara (or ATAT ) fad Ud: (MBh or R) was changed to fad 
saifctat arat faa erat faa ga:. 
8. Some texts of the Ramayana (which did not form the basis for this study) contain 
one additional maxim common to the Ramayana and a Canakya-compendium. It is 


noted in FJSAIL 27, No. 28. Cf. SAIL 30, No. 127. 
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HAITI Raeg fea 


VAR A 
VISTAS aatae: 
‘Say gq a: —screiafasfas sai THT Se 
; SNelMTttleada: gtoy THT RAHA AAMT TSAI 


witean—"a fe Carat aheaes: sada tara qradaeeaead AHIAAT pleated — 
oe) 
aTaratTea ter STAT oR F Ta THAaACIA ata: | 
arstifagrenteaate aaa a carereteyara WV" 
cafafedes Taoreca ees tae 
: arava Y Maa Ceaeshapirger: apr 1 
THeaAAaa deta cafrHay— uP 
<u “ptetat areata hratertay Tae Carp afer \ aafraad af TATAT TTT feafa TAT 
T Weacaisth caqeaaat Ma Ao ne “_arafaien fetsad att, 
ewe SOT TARTU TRG | ae aa fefaqorarahrate 
atterréa afters: 
THAT ETA Te HEA ATS HA a a Po aha agree eT SATA AAT TTT Hed: aga 


lod Warten arate ) 
{_—"e 4 wafeeatetaiera Vala fz Tes pret trfsaated ies | 
Reta ae Sitafat ater 1° . | 
3a StU eT ATCT 1” 
— ‘eTTA AAT AAT aa ert aaa haar fra fale ETAT SAT AAA ITH A 
erreaa SATA THT HIATT Pane cqrafarefa | aa eafacafa | A Ut 
Teqaatssea fea 
4 TR ATEATTTT TERT ACERT: ere feeatatheT | fafamrentfaaa STAT 
" l Tar saa AE; AY aha aqaga cere: | Ata frag EATS 
j TefsTad aratcrsda a sheee sess arrears aati— 
| | “TAITAATAT: «eer eee 
| i | aera at Ase earfiraraarfert: UI 


aaah FAT safe yarqeq factad| 
qat waeatft fadt fate da faadi 


| srasa frgriaara tale Gi ornate: —— 
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pg 
—_ 








AAAATAT ATA ACA STATA 


Cpe HTHTSATAT ATER AT PATH TATS AT AAT Teal TAT safraeaed aa Theat 
aeqratt a: wardrat serfraatrtarsafe aa sat Carataeads: shag faaferat wistecda fatataat- 
faten saat aTAe ATT: 1" 


aerate ata tac Pa ra ca TAT anata | ATeTAATA atead 
TAASATaAHTA: | ATE ATA SAAT ARTETA fafaqatl TSA: — 


CURT TAISET HAST A: ADAIR UF aT 
aga wt: wa PaifateseyTy 

FYLAT STUAA EAT FF ATAATTISATLUTSAT ana he fareaate areata fasta 
Atepearante: \* aa a safracfa vist aeroentaart | AERA Hae AT ATT 
Terraamiaeast Aaaery | Ted qepaaiecaraitaant Saltieaattaafeaat ATA arrfaatadisatd- 
SSed | Has’ -favectaca’ -sata¢a: qiaai<a: atr-“atorarara “-raatiafaea ATA: HLA- 
wWifsdratuaaateresa wfaratfeat 7 squnaad ata, aft g qamaaa aaa aaa 
fag | ATEATAR ICTR qa PaTaFATOTATATAASHAM TET eT ATCA | 
TWEHACHSGUT LAAT ALAA faa faagatsaracerela aTaaaea— 

Coad fara: sere: waReT HeTPThATT AAT wafea ? aatead—qaaalfated AAO 
faqaraaed: PISre afar Shraateaaiega cataetistated: | ae arateashaada qgaTs: | FRIAR 
RU -aavay- fay Prades fa ar AI-aTaT ATA AT facaaata: | Alcatahacdaa: qIAATal taAS- 
FAR: | WaT: SeUsee faraea afer | TANT TAATAAT AT: TAT Aah 

oT TARA ATTETT: TTA AT ET:, TEATS THON AT ATT ATTA SA Hengt | 
Teg qeaeaTaaaat faa PE QTASTATHICT ASTATATSAT [IT — 
| “cata: FeoT:, HaeaIaHsd: AVE! FTA AAHS: TET, APTA AES: atta: | SATIN 
faqy: qreur:, aeaitafara: atta: 1) AAATATST: DRT froscaTared: ata.) Ser Ta AH: AAA 
peg: 17% 

ud fe wenfararpatecrraaertet 9 od he faa eae: aratatt Ae: 
qesatfa | Adah cfsaarsrse Tat cqia CIS ae Cara te—— 

‘cat aaied faa sitfaacaa tarsal Sqmoq ATTA TRS TAATSS STA FASE | 
fac aSaCHay | Hacaataatared Cater aAserethT VET Ea | mat g Aah AAAI 
SSqITaTeieal TAOSaa wafSad aM, Talore itera aa gq fatera 
Ua qa Hen: aa waritesafs weretatataay | Pha IIa TE eqernerticatd 

cararaeray weraererntiay Hey aaalatattadtacaat FAZICGOTAE 
orarseraraatate & aa aretha: | AAATAHY AAA ATTA TATE | TAT efTaTSSETGISISATS, 
qasrafaqaars ara aa carat aS STAT Stat ATA aT SITUA ASAT ATTA 
Tq wala UA asiste sera: aquest Se Ce ET 
aifeerssadtat | dena aerafratsatrgit ta agate wargtrt4 freer wala 
feqaaa Whetestadteissa | <caSTATS eats ect aay AAAI SAHA, <aa- 
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RSA Sere Pe 








ER 


“TO CTaSaTatae : 
faqarata TACATASe gq Tey POAT ary Uq Tifa aaah aaaasaaaifa fqzatasz | spacer 
WaT ened frarwadfeaas 1 of ea Sal 


OSSOUTTT Ey frzrqacarhraaa aaa Si frarcaarteaT 
WWatatca fedora CaaS a araeq roy 


aTa EGY faery wa qaTeaTT at PETATGEA: | aldara 
AIT AWM Slrwarasg TAT C irq Uae ws PATAAS AAA Sle Tat ed 
FEMMATT Ta Aah 1 TET 8 aaa raererg see FTAA STAT TATA 
irer Prararcras Sree fra fates Gi sas, 
qa wafacormfraaateaq: gary. Terai ara Sq aratiranracat aT 
TONTAAT ATE | OCEHEA LOTT Fea Create ye zarferesrafarst 
giteda aFaTaatacalaacta Tet story r 4 UWarstaa: saras: WrHeat 
wT Aa Secret Uq 4; TeTAAAT Rar score TARTSTAT ACTAT STAT feat cfataar- 
TAT ATATAT | arar Alaretatt SACP aeocaenhr eraqhxe Ualatfaat, aerate 
ASTHTTRETAT: SATAATATA | weet ada 
LaI— "ule, act | Taaee Tae” shy 


Masha wa aad ? erarkazad ! & 
Salar areftaat ara 


frenaraate: TATATANTY aT saa | TTI = asreae: gorda rsa Saat 

ata headin aaita, aren Sas ea aged | wataTaprearacastt LAT 
TH eaa fester fgarta-aeateon fy Wea sfeoraa eae | ara fauta: aaa aeataatt afagaed | 

| SOPETT ST CET ERT C Oa ASNT, og are: aaHate a AS UT Ss. 
STewerfifiy staarfzer cafeafa: | oa T Fey: wa tatters | reaedorarerearata area wtta- 
Taare sfx Peltaaia cifesiretaat | Waratah at Parco CEST ASTT ATTRA: afer 
SUNT Se pretfaceta ens aerht TART TTR operenfeafata Tata TAT | HOTT 

Silas faa Saarereapaard TIT WTS aS | UI wagaaf qeqa: qaraatata eafaferarecs 
xf | K 


~ 


Gt aera sr srtfaarefrerteratt Vteteartitica: eaqfragkaatearearcay sferratsta- 
TET orga Sa ANETAT | ow 1 af ot Fenfergr waa 
Teeter | TAHA AAT aT HAT Sa Wartaaef facacafatedt adi aq ah 
a terrae gece terete fret Safa ta ATE: dq TAT TACT TAT ST Haat G4 TT; 
US wal: garam AMAT a sea aucatereatateat cer fran 
KSAT: | Urs FeTTT SATs: WWI wea: | vaatfenaaste «PRIA rAgaraisf TaAs 


TUTTI | 





: _ 





ATAASALLA A LATA LATA AAT 3¥3 


Teard Tataaashs faatrast MII PIA Asda Ft Aitsat | Vaarea wae afar 
APIA 41 Faq Te T eHtla | CaaETaTsAareat: AKAHATEMIRISHT Va oeatrataafaqearaaan: 
TMateta: wefan eRe: | aeaeansat <a SeATS 
QSqaRa ATSAAETHHAT TARA IMI saMas siartesarsA | 

AT PIT HSTHISATHAAA AT CAAT ATEHA BAT satadl: ays wanalf_gat 
wastes 1 at satay fe— ; 

¢——afatrat TAT TATSTATUSATTSTA: | 

Geqreaqararaly «= TART ATT Xe” af 
) - 3—" VHT ta: wer wa fafaaHare 
faa: aaaratta sad faaatr 
| aMAIATT AAT ATT 
arat wat afeoaaa fe Te TART aha 
3—‘qeineargry faaiaase- 
caeat: «= Thee AAT eae: | 
SAITAMA =AFATHHIUTS HEAT 
mearfentgqetant frad fascar ww’ afa 

ua afaaeaitaat qteaqaraadear: TATA edt Weel Ua | “ae RaASiT 
Tateq” ef acafaa: | Wat: qeaqrquza sadaed Fas fara stadia: | Aa TereaTaTAT 
Cfecdtrafaandta 1 “areot <q” sf “ea: wan” Shea A aA gaa eating ws HeTST Aaa aT 
weardfe, af a aa atsera cata tar eaat a ATL | RIT Cra raaeda each afar ta TAM 
AAT @ Caaqranated: WearwTA Ua cae, faararasfarencattd: | taqeefadfeacaer Cafaaraacate 
TMemqaesanfarsarare walfeare | vad fe Tatalo ghd etaea raat 

“sfafastaneada fran faced cae FehaNaayt ET Aa THT a Tet eSeeaT AT US 

JA WET eaesaqsqat sifacrdaratfaasa AATTeaATeraaifataTe: KATA 
“Toa esa — 

(a) “aed tactsft a cqaeqataat a oifenerdetettad:, far qecaucinnmesataetet 
lrararraraara Paar rfta fir taee cea fea rear TA BAT Ra Pare Tega aT <a, 
Peqeqnytatrae wreahtefe | a a cafazafa 

(a) “aeateRratareai warner fafeatearat ise card caren tareg sree 
Wexequdarfrefaaseraqen: ese | 

(7) “Ceaadtarareacraar: gad valfactatiard | aa arearrarsrrdat aiid; TA 
“Aitsqrataad atfed Hecate 17 | 

(4) “taatatfexat carga va vata a atea: vathaefa 1’**—serfe 1 

faqeraasstatacatastatad fe aeeatrraararatatt sacafa sega g— adel TIF aA- 
Uatcaera eUrtistarsarqes gearedea: atacs: Sarge: (starfacan:) xt -Sta | 


a. 











34% WISTATAST Tae: 
aseaara fe—afadrrt erator rea areas manque: Tea: qeqta:’— aie | latI- 
eara- — faatsea: THT SA SUa Se: | “Rag aes TERT ST | “a 
GAlanmawed faatsa atest faarestatsaa} | areata seq aA AATAY” RATATAT 
“ag we: gaa.” — 2h OH “SA: ATE SB rey eae weaaergg” Saari: | “FEMS 
SUA CA TOM VATATA” AAT; “Rar: Sar Ae operat GT RAL TTS TA ETAT 
qieasty a ata Aa ataaSde: | aa wee gadariercsseeraaeatet AEA Cae f ; 
Heqd FATT WARTS | SrRTTeT Ua Tey aftesay i a caen ace fraarfraat TA 
SFAASATTAAT AFATATSTEAI LAT Waafiarntaresaa: | davaza, aft J TA TAISTASTSAT 
TSTS GATT AG ANAT: | Uta Gleezarmaarrecaaftr Garena; Taint ST 
TATCATE | Teas GETS 4 Urea cwerdueh HEAATA A TAA peurentfatara- 
santa aeAeq Tartana eter TreH Te RaaeT qEU ATTA ATCC GT Sq pratt 
UUATH Us CIR AHAATA: | 
Fach oat feat: reenfratitargpe: 1 qatar: a: areorafieafr TYRANT | ES 
: cf CUTTS Paine que qraeoraa cea ATT HOTTA 
ata FST | Teg ataat <a 
da THAT | STATA Patten afnaats Ua yaadt ate | eure faaqaea freareatettsa 
Wa SHER, Gert Perarerrerer at Ferereer eatin Faaderrereashe FenerseTsls 
tra aft aaa af = carat fettaridtaacd does at aaracatr | APIEA TA SETaTTAATCAA 
Taitaraaa | aft ata qeataraistt, fader frarcene ara Fa, Fa epate | 4 lise 
EIST aE oraferacaats fanaa ta araatr, aaiercret STATA CATT TATU ACTA 


a aferegerte GF coTeTy TARA A ereqed frarasfaaat al seals ; , 


Ga Fare: | ue wa acariaral waar aft aq; a, daeq gareeate SoA CAFATT ATA AAAS | 
watataady Sastt aah Tod Uda Ruy sf ‘a? f= ‘oral Fat afoot aq at aqaeaad —ata 
a 4 Sa aT at TeafeaeT atea farce sti apa ET ASU ARAN TS AT act WS 
Ta Frat, Tara weet WIAA aa | qapigad Hagar UT SATTAATA | east 
Ther: darmaga: zat wie | Utataadicie us vasa TT mata tars tears: | Taner 
Ga Tatafaaferara: aerate tT Tat | afetaeafeearalt: wahifawferaat Ta THA aa 
aa, UR vq’ —afe faarqurear aqqeala latAtee aaeaa4re wats afore: | MTATATTAASTT eacd ERG 
“Un U3’ _enferaranda aad | aenes qhormarenaaer TEteehrna aa afar tele 
Waa raay qmpararedararayr “wa Ua” cot feqsrorerafa sera ql wHtafaafrararard i 
Terres yafratrat fe weeH: ? TAS cSs g arequaenfs ? FerTaTeEATAl ? id Be 
Waa Tas | qeqrewafrateamasa | aah fe atafeearfy frararqaraea orca fara Ta ATT 
ARsVaer | eae areartg aa Teta caetarentaer | rare eats AHA TAAANSACATAT 

AST: | Ca Waeg aeaMeH aA BSAA | ATA ATEN: HRaq Ta: 1 ATA arate: wate tafearatts 


arg ltardestite faadfrarct qfaTarat | wda fader atiearTesr 


WR AAT getragemrereeaacad, Aes erred aT) ATSRAGAT AT SUAAATITETT Bs 


7 
< vinta Ge 








ros BAN A 


WA AATATTA ALATA FLATT Rey 


qaqa | aartaratar: aAratal Ta cofregretactfadt aifaat ator: | aeaatey faairan tanta: 
Feqaatacasiaatita Piaaitateeots aaa <andifatacatd | atEa Uae faaraat SI 
athtar areaafta: | <dnarataaa atratsa wfaceafate a afofaategreare | GEHTS cater 
aarafsarrarcrfamada pirarataadar weet Tstitqwat fata, “Nanna: 
fafa scaquy’ sf aeancrafadaamdt! 7 4 GRIT AGATA SATAN UATATAS SF 


afaaa Aad 1 aeqateratiar g aleraTaMAaataaAaT AT SATA AT ATA ATA TATA 
fing eaara serra fracas eanierteerontetatataenrets fa treyia: TEATS 


Gaeta axe adia: feared Saas sarareata | ate ATA FRIAS aeGensacaa fanaa aatt 
afafiagaaanidiaataasa wfarsata; adt fe verreres 1 Ail fa: TESA | Hea TAA Ta 
Taartoy areqaataacaty g udiaa atafracasaiietieafaarastt ateaeatte sqeracatata Atlas 
Teast cata | atcafwaeta araeter whereas ea fra ereT aaa TTR: FAST AAA | TAA 
a lege qrsicizaret fara earheha dare salt fardater: | gente feta —ver cet TATA 
wante at areata da ares sa ferara: TaCATATE TA SANT ATEAT ATT | 
ateafararaafaaharcaa atteearhratatcranereaes siafata afadreta | AAA LA 
PRY -qesy qTATABT | BlaaaAA T TReaTes HAST | qMMiardratart ata aatifatrctaan frataat 
wate) -aquentaaeainetcaey caaeatra fear ots EATS ema a aed HfateTeat 
TA WalfHaeqeqcaiedsa faadaqurancatet areal faada | Fad wifeaisactaet LATEST 
Tears ug aefarsha dafestaatcerera, ST ATHISTT TRATES fracas | AA" 
“lagaaisa weatataiaracatest: | sad fe qagundaa aaa fea ftratrcasaraa . 
“sere fe dark fradardaatasacald qawara: aadiaaar waa 
qe aarSitcat ttqz— 
“og geret a, wha: TER aT Ta STG 
q va FauigTtarea aqua adi’ 
Tat Rgararerqrarara orf 
Coat fs qacata hea ciearhrcata heart aTaaished Stara aad ga TST AT A garaalen:, 
qf qequcnrtiseeaag | sya Wa FAX SAAT | waU fe wertewat faafedistaatadt at RT 
Teer at afefa wrarfrafraearag afrowstts Tat Hata VS 
Wilts Aisiate vated wera — 


(1) “Aehe catan: ag Tag Ala: BAU wal Ta: 7° 
(at) “xatatistaaqaafaatsrat fe Atal: qatiataqaaaal vated | 
preraeaiag | ofeatera: acattat afoaat Sa shaft wl” 


ayey ATSTATSa Hoy CHCA RATATAT AIA PIAA ATATAT AA | fa a aeSaaes- 
West gy ATaTaTAT AS: sp_reeta Hla gfaaifaat Hata aca feigqucda RUS TTA ISTA 


UeSfaraaa | wai fe wanfrsea: pa Aci at TA qacaa WHiefea: Wa: aaa | wana TaeIat 
Ce 


bse ek 








TAS Aet A TEA spears, aft aqaat aq qaeater Taratfarrat aaa 
Pata TeGaS | Tae Aloette fSqqe = Raat a fiaaarermaiateaaetat- 
Tes THAT Aaa aT UT Uae ae | aftarg eopaafaad o CaraaTTaT: TIT 
feqadia: | & atararatfareasty fate aft frerartearzara ‘aa gfsarfea: | at a AI 

au sue STS TANTS Tae aqat fe— 

UN als AI TTA: FISTS oh | aa g aera Cae saa att | 
fort fe <areat sad TPT STP: 1? 

(aT) Weare Se Gert erty a: | SI Srz: ayshipara: T TAT, | TA TS CATA TTA | 

Gaga fe erates aTeStateariay STAT sgereeqer | UTeaThe fart PT TAT TET 


ISS 


taafaae wat sreaacerfir THETA EE (22 2c¢), gem frafraan: ofeaforat feral | 
TT 84y sHafaarty oH Ua UT: THCH TAT | x rs 
Sasa 

ret aeefiy aTeeratrararaeat | 

TAIT SPPIT  pemEe- 7TH Il 

BI IES CGS) UTFarfaagreqarhd: | 


UR TART lanes arfssariaiaa: | 
TUS Tea wanafrera hat 
TATCAT facaTaa Tatty aa frafafyart l 
po Fea a are fir area faqerd 
ta: Fald Blaise anfa” W b 
Se SEICG Ran ac satiergteorafieatary ee hice, teuds aes Wa TT: THUATTAT 
CUTS S ag frarrer aractfeag ares: | eet @ dq afroras cay CH UT ATT A 
IAT Taeqreaqaa sqreqrarctir: TATA at _ i eqcEqUAaseea | Was aTTATAT 
AAA Ae peepo haere: TATE, UrePlaTeH a ereaa aa, caaecfaa fener aTo: aTAAT, 
WRITE ASA, ahaa ita rere fore: auras, qeraey TAT Fara ACTA ATT 
Sane, qadeaaraaadaerantesa, araaqemgrae asad, frfeararser trot 
faqttar, wadiragaa sega ea eran a Reefsat AAT 2 
Tay Tq faaafata Tana aaoltarerey t- aaa f ATT ASATAT TAP AZIZ a 
—Paafaft aearaatary’” —afe TTA as AAA | tetra qaarar- 
SarendarersarereTaaraa TAWA | gem a wapeaear, ART g aferardararsaTds 
TWerfaqgerafs | qeqTeqearcited wart Geer: | 
Waray aeragetaesleat aaa: aeaoprgit Tat wae aA SF 
Tee Peas saree rad: pada: TATA HIATT AAT qa Aa aH ee Hea TATE ATA 








——_ 


ee 
“ OTT 


— 





AA ATAL AA ACA TTT avg 


TOTMEATTATAT | AeA ATTA HT TA BITAGTS: TAAAATASA: | AAT HIRSS TIAA SAA 
qraaistara sere aieafraisa TAGS THIS: | TS qenfarptaraeaetcrdisa TET TH- 
AS ear he aaa AA ATT AAS HAT _ afatg aorta | frases, TAIT 
paar gudeataaaeaad 1 ocak Pagar TST aT: AT qraaaraaca ta 
cea tara farsa ana Pe Gora reagent scor fata fRCMATATATAT THA SIT Tatenraad ATA HTAT 
foreqasiomg  anadtaniedtaaaaegeetfaacn + argeitanfaaaregretitatst TAT 9 
Usarqafraraeafa sreaacenfraaer BHA ATs AACA AHL reat eareraTTTTeaet aT 
eatiafe wdrady | adiataadt: awa: waedeasaa fase, Saneaarereard tras fatactaeae, 
THaalaais: aH Tafaatad 1 Aiswriaasetteat feeatataray A sreresenferat at 
frafiraratarnctry a retarcarrre hae ea aT THAT ATTA CAPA ATH TTS ATA TT 
Wet! yerefaaatanfearfatatat wIATS | valeat awitueafead Fas gies aATSAA qxa- 
wast arany gafaefa canfaatasa sate 

aq HVA BRA Balsa tts Paar greats Hat: ata | aa fe (2) Saat: Te 
a 

“st ar ata! mela eau equd agara: Bara WIS PaCSTaTSHASAS | 


areara THe fratt AsaaTaTeaTUcAl facqenie: errata waraccar: cits WV 
[111 .38. | 


a fe axatir eat wafa (a) dreqeraeTst FETARTS— 
« sarerrarreaterta farce fashoar erage eT SHAAATAASAALT: | 


faatat arareat: a ae, Foperara aca FECT Tel Preah” alae: Nii 
[iit .44. 


a fg ot qa” saat Wate | (3) SqIAAea HLIAGTEC— 
‘geai t feqarear ae watdrar aaredt Te AAETAPAALA TAAATAPAIAAT | 
wae: aeafa atfrafradaeaiad CTH: PAA: qoaadl fasiaag at teocaarared atl 
[II .28. 
qt @ ysqadraaaracan safsafaatiaa: | (¥) FSTAI PRT GTS 
“sparred faa rar ra Hae ASA SM SHE SOMA | 


qqaguastgdiweasatioraert AACS Cra WW 
[v1 Sina 


St ‘enufa at aca aeanataararfara yea 2a: A sasad | (4) aratisaqaea— 
“gat fafSaq fef=aq eaceneita: parang a fetante CAHHSAATHIST: | 


aaeteraacafarcaat aa Had: NaeweaTaTe: earfa Efe Aaa agra wv 
[yisso2 | 


4 “qaypeweqraret Hea” Sea: qEAaTAAa FETA AIRES “Asad | (&) Treas: HePP ATS — 





a 












Lats: i 3 STaTAT wT fer eaaey wat aura fetaerat ps H 
BLO TA CTA TRS AT Steere fag Weraeyq garage pans fe Tae | 39 J 
ia tien 1.39. 

TATA TELS UTRTSET a a oe Tits aaeifeacrerest Prats (e) TATE 
FAL BOA STS— . 

‘t mY sth» Pt a 

qaere waz afar fates fay Cl feeeqiay afr qeTesATTSsT: | 
Wage AM: SLaAST hea fEaT minfeecea fread: .fxfr aarn” ; 





[v1.28 .] 
aq utvaafaartia tasifea hans eg ea afcamnagat 1 (¢) TATA — 
“eat: ge afefadt fat a ug THis ara: THATS | 
warts Ae a: afeeey Wsinnesdia wasaregaeafa 1” a a , 


tf ATATATAraT facttarafiarages, ql qisiieagay Fa aT USAT: PITHLAT: | 
GSAT SS A144 I Goal eeateaschey gr. epee a TTT ASAT I 33] 
ie [Vieosk 
Wa sara ‘eaten’ a POTS IRA ees epee: | (go) aaTHTaa:— 
“sa fazarqiet fafaaafaer TTT AAT fares stia. auatra aa, torate | 
cqA Heal CATT orate aera qafa at ara? fe teas MI apt 
3 o ~ fil F F 
Wa SF ant Bay aa: aTTART PUTTS TET esq 1 (28) aaa 
“otaess OH aaqrat Saal fastener trates | 
peer AltTqaT atifeuiy fateeqatae gaat aTaar uv” a 
pauls’. 
HF aad qarbarer PUTA SISTA Ss aR PASTS | ( 22) fayeeMaaet TETAGIT— 
Alea ere THOT Saupe Eee oh 
ANAT Aca: aera walstiad aaa: | 
faeat Tarat Serefit senq asfir dey fraT 
eairet art fee: a Sore: 
- a 
ot Bi [11.37.] 





a7 far meqamqe ceaTeraa aera Pare FRTAS TL: THAT | ‘* 

Teg Neafaraia: erases a ca het qTGerTaTeat | seated ald 
ater (1. 24) “raf feaft arate” —enfaad = afrecaaiferat CATIA TET | THAT a3 
Sere arena tiaesera es ott STETATAT: eH HAT ayaa Tagg | GATS Helfadaliea— 


aS 











WTAATATTAT ALATA LAAT AAT R¥R 


qeqtafatarasafatard at ret aSeaTae: TaTeTT aS he haar: Te APTA TAT 
dkaat: arairasratha aaa ers 
aarfararaticaadt wrafaedtaafater canae wattranttarrastac | 


= | ee 
* 


aeay-Aaia 


2. afatinafafe (agrarcacat acanstas) | 
Batts (To ReRX)-Ao kt 
3. Zo (To 2 ) 1 
¥. fo (To 32k) 1 
: 4: Fo (To FRR) 1 
R- tao BYo (qo Zoe) 1 
\9. tHo Bro (qo gh ) 1 
¢. qo Gto (qo ck) \ 
Soetoro (TO 4RKR Yi 
80. tao (To RVE-20%) 1 
Rk. tao (To Roc) 1 
22. Zo (To QR) N 
C2. Alo Go Lo (To ¢2) 1 
YS. Lo Jo (To RZ&) 1 
pes 8%. Alo Ho (To REE) \ 
<&. Ato To (To 33) 1 | 
8%. “The description of the tender love of Rama and Sita purified by sorrow exhibits 
more genuine pathos than appears perhaps in any other Indian drama.” 
HSL. (p- 365). 


8¢. “*The poet, however, in this drama finds abundant opportunities for presenting the 





pathos in its real perspective and in generating in an efficient manner in the mind of 
his audience the feeling of the sentiment of pity (Karunarasa).” 
| —HIL. Vol. II, Pt. I (wp. 299): 


2@. “FTe is unrivalled in the treatment of tender human feeling.(Mark the verdict of 


Samskrta critics—prTargrayaafaca dad ye —Introduction to the URC. (XIV). 
Ro. “In the expression of genuine pathos (Karuna) and the description of the wild scenery, 
it has rarely been surpassed anywhere.” _HCSL. (p. 623)- 


R2. (i) “By Rasa synthesis is meant reducing of all Rasas to the nature of one, a formula- 
tion of one as prakrti and rest as its vikrtis.No Alankarika ever attempted a Karuna- 


synthesis; but Bhavabhuti, in his drama Uttararamacarita, suggested such a 








SS 














cot -* 
e 
I; : 


Hi pyaehcet Ea Sarundyand that it assumes the different forms called Srngara, BIE: 


Hi} even as the same water assumes the fo prakri, 


Tms of whirl, bubble, etc. Karuna 1s the es 
_'The Number of Rasas aoe | 


i t 
rence to the play itself, built upon the sentime® 
(p. 341), 


the other Rasas are its vikrtis,”? 
(ii) ‘*This comment has an oblique refe 
of pathos (Karuna Rasa)”_NHStq, 
(iii) ‘“Discarding the often repeated ae 
theme of pathos and made a perfec 
22. ATo (Jo 202-320) \ 
88. Dr. Raghavan : Srigaraprakasa_ (p. 60). | 
| 


timent of love, Bhavabhiti selected the ruling 


t job of it.’_spoOD. (p. 182). 


RC. To (To 38) ! 
4. Go (To R4R) i 
R&. THo (To 34R) 1 
RY. To To 220) ] 
XC. Tao To Rog-Row) | 
RS. Tee (To 2o¥-gek) 
Ro. to (qo 4RR) 1 

R&- FTo Gto (To K-42) | 
RR- FFo Gio (To &2-g2) 1 
RR. Fo Tto (To wc) | 
RB. Fo Tto (To V¥C) 1 
R4. Bo (To Fav) 1 


VE Tero (To SAC) : 


R9. FIo Gio (To Qo) | 

26. %To Ho (Go 2%, To ¥Ro) | 
R&. Yo To (Ao 2, Fo ¥Re) 1 
So. FA (To Ro) | 

62. ¥To To (Go X, To S30) i 
SR. XTo To (Ao XR, Fo ¥R2) | 
83. Xo Ho (Ho 22, Fo Ke) 1 
¥¥. GHo (To gvk) | 

C4. Ao (To 222) I 











Ade ARIAT Ves ay 
TAT 


MAATTS: 


afed ATA aT TET TAT AA SATaeaaT AeTatania wa sfaafa ‘Aaa aleaHAMay 
St Wreqad fexrenterad qedafa gaa avanfa: qaeaareraaaiat faaisfa tetas 
aaa Saritizd ep aey faagufaatafa aedt fara ‘fants’: + faratfratfratiaactioa 
ataa anf :——’ . | 


“anafiafatar: peat: saM- 
qefanefs ust aretageiatid | 
TSAI TaT ear SAA TAT: 
wag sq Heaiieataeaasra 


aad ‘Usaetae preqeq Ainaafaarala TACMAFAI Va yatategd | Haase UWsatst 24 
WaT | aorreatt war USTs ais qratheaarraey Para eal SaaS aT HTT TS, wash Tass 
Safer Parada tar Ca GSAS | USTHTeAA Aas AY a Gaa Ca: ETAT TA-ATA-AT- 
UMifseqyysia wewafa, weg a pd: weqar TaAgalea-se sySerafatontaaasna SES alig 
SWIa qaqarfata Heat ety: | gaaratfaata Us: Uist Tetararad facata, yaaa 
Taq: prearfsattat Father | 

qe: warifafraciee oa ecateafearat age: aceminaeras “amafrafaas: 
Terstantat arcatts ecard ngatsfatradtt see: Thos 

ataea Faratat arene Geatarcfaeate frarotia wate 1 fH araz araqrearaTatitasy ! 
VST are: qatar: afacegreeppeqisid CADIS FTA Waey Taare TAT afad ‘—— 

“aTaqeaqat aqTanantart = ala: 
facag udrata: wecaT facarfer: 1” 

tary tapisq Ua ulfaana ofrat afaaarfacatad Hedi Ae arat araquecd freseeteutted al! 
TR oy qrsqanaranat aeatt feacfesa wad ford A Teataniatafe 

aqat waslatataaeq ardratfearet aad ealarafe frearfeaacaae fasta — 


‘OrcaTAlistaUaaM seth ss: 
TL ALATATASATIATH = TATA 1)” 











RAR 


faite frermifernes aa? rater as ara az Shy aSeqfiareat USAT: | SetNisSs 
meristems at fretaferaxatiis atetatg tree: qeoadarat Hit) FeGe: TANS OF 
TMAASISA Cla: | AA AT lH AAT =f Rane mrqatet TRTTAAT | W1taa- 
Taras arrester hates sare ap: gherha 


ty kn ~ 

Tt: RIM gftaeq cathe 
ATA ATSHRaeTT ST | peta feat | ; 
oa Seat ard yatta faite | | 
AQSaGMaeas: gar | eeglet UI 

pelastats aatraraeroe eta | | 
TUT Pretest am aéifirae | 


wat Watta atanqaatt ofefaaaraq Wunttifeanhtefeaniata aTategres | eq-eq-laal- 
Aaa TASTAHAHSAA FT AS ag aad gage aia frat aaa © watd Ad 
slasaa . SNS TTT trates: feed ; ~ ae 
Weeaa CATT | qed: fare T4447 + Asay | PAB Va AAAI: Ha tAAaT et qt area q 
Hata a sarah eeaysy Tae: weareaarhh aad awacrd TATA | 
dafad aATataa SHeTT FT qeCaThay TF Ft talHanatizatata arcfaaaat Ua qeataarat: Wats 
PTH | ARAVA aa Tat Tal ea raqeaay cea feat arg gata quad ‘faarais ata: | 


dtaat satetaraniwaata afr te aafrartaatay eqeentacata ATT 


“fatitaa aaT TTT anita (a gad | 
SITs sara: efaat fT UI 
Walacaeqega sete ATMTACATAMTUA: | 
UfaeIMI aay aToraaT aad a ile 


TUM 7 TF qe feral, Asal, sataaet = ca fartatentart faaqat Hata J 
AS BIT Taate: Haat ar eas fra water: araactaty pag, PATH OA ALA APTAATATY ATT SAT 
wareater | ofefacrrarsfe Bfaat arty aaa any Sea wat at aera weaifar: fasts: tba: 
Wea: aise aasafeata aaa ae Taare | | 
ae: ATTA as AT TMT nsraEhaadeapger Waa aque Taataey, ear 
aiteegatny artaad cat oa PITH eISIo erecetfran Exsat Tad Tat, FT AT faa 
Toes da wat a platens eft, ates | qeq qa aca aTertaaerTgat accentuate | 
dfad areeqas ATATISASA AIA aT Rafa aaa gat saaatarata sepa arortaTeng 
THY qasedor qaeatd H4a fara | Pg asd: uacinicser TATA aaa 
Taqis4 a feats fagala feattarreaa waciniccaraes TEeay! Mitatatas ad alrspall<(= 
wfaarm watngs afafcrerd | aa fad areadtaierpar cimtaen “erate Pete: Far art 
fake} qeqwafay aatscear sfeefata: 1 ae gar caararfas, seer has, wai: AT GIT, 





AIHA ATLATATITAET TeahAATT B4R 


sfrarafa:, tanfa:, anrefa:, areaetafaikfa a1 acat afta asaaafatee aera teat 
WaT waeanizaea | fag waist fade wa ‘adafa’tefa waed od aaa aa aixafa wea oe oT 
aad wea faanes areaastata Acar aera aT AST fae AAA | AH faeg S Hala AISA SS- 
THARTARST Heal TeeHT Had | A Arefatatear: | AalHla: a: | Tented A Herat MeHaue alesis a- 
POTTHT | ATTACATATANST Hera: Hata pled ag Far al fast wleqd cat: at Weaaisoaet 
aT, TACITATAT AT ASSHTAMST aT, SAAAMIATT FT WAATSTATR TST ST, APTAGVAT aT ATRATA- 
PATCT AT Tea: AAAs Tarifas Tapa Aaa | FARA Aart pa laTaty Hla: segrefaaceat- 
afaaariag featitfatace ws seat Tal HETHANIea: TAIT HTSSATST | 
aa wae gat: afrcsrssrate faefad areartafaastt arated arataadfa | aeae- 
HUST, MEAASSA HAHA Haier Tad ASMHTAT AAT AHAT ATT —— 
“sqm:  xatatere: fasazaqleaieaa: | 
aardiea saredfaft § gAadscrey 1” 


qeare wat ad saoifear fafeearareda fafaat cetaceans aaisht afeafameat: ATA- 
Teta asraafert afaccafasndaen, fed saris frvifscrnqae Arx<atea Ael- 
wAtstreeaseda Had aenatart fewadiva Teale: weaate faasafs ai catsht AK: 
Wisise qaica Cara seerdraatey ) 
“fsafafaat afeq amt dd: 
aera: Ot A 
Tea aah aarrat 
qeaasaera ta Tita” 
TTA aT 
“a qyaqicert at a 
frafarty TT ALCAIeT | 
sfeq fg fasratiaa: feria 
Gere arta afeagstita i” 


so gafcferaaitaans cqfqeurarfe aa ofrd sateen tema erate fad, aT gS 
Sergeant eat coasts ches, TAT SA, TTT TATA, SATA 
Sitieriga aaa fasata a fad aed afeata Ties frafare aetiaad freaseatita ttc 
FAT MATA aT F alegre fea hr aa whats as lea ret eras qareata aa ararqararalt 
Wetaeatafad, frais acta a aeer | 


araa-aAla 


R. farqrqisatTA 22.81 
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HSA HY) BISA 
sae 
aaeq ala, fecal faxafaaiaa 


SEAT BAST HT sy 

‘aTeat’® alec WS: BSTATEA HT A STH SAMA BT Zl Aared, ~T salt alfs HA 
eq BT eae sega feat wat #1 sa Alea ret Heda Alea H fatwa caeat atx Sant A a Us 
e— “Saracen” vata Saar BT seat Het ZAK FATA F—“araTHorareay”’; TAT ATCAT 
ST ar arfirarcor sata arare 21 wet ‘ar’ ace Al Sa at arts @; a FH afataat est, es 
Tat , ge atx sa F eat area B few BTA va Seat Set Hare area Ht aT aga TT 
weal F1 seg. ease 2 fH arent ar ae cae aT shay, faaraa: aaa Hac el wer a 
Cant geaad feat wat 21 ST atte aT oafaserdT Ut Sales Sf, al AAT EI fava + GIA 
waala j feo we apa 2 fe ga san HW area’ Vea IMT Haat Baar at vataarst B, fas faa 
TRIS afd rst stat Ua frat frets 81 sonar eat ‘So sera “ara” et HY Sax HleaaTTEa HAN 
SUCH’ ateq pT otael< feat wat 31° faearad Fat We Vest aay BT HF yaa a tHe HATH ST 
Haat gat Fl wet ‘ea ae aT wears S sTeT BT APTA Ta 


Seqaresy A ‘SKA Bez ST WANT 


areraet HF aduaa ‘areay et HT TAT atag (cay adh) A Afa at area TT ATCT 
THe eu feat—‘Cfauear sreaea? 1 saw sTUd set afte & amaraada (2 eat acl) a cata 
PT ate faxraTt ( @veft arth) Ber BT Hem HT ATCHT KATHE HLA ET ge aed aT TAT feat 
afro preaer”, “ated zara area”; AI et eit orarit a aeaad ara EF 
( Ref erat) Br aaa’ ay sree att arcu AraTe HRA SU a Tes H ema gx Sif’ Aer ATTA 
fear \* sq san & afafea ‘areagererH ST SST BLA ET HaANTA casera (eat ardt)* T AIK 
Wetrax fazaata (vat adt)* A arcat seq aT aes fear 

qed: Fat ara ay ae wae At Hter HT aca fee Ala Ie’ ga wea aT aaitaa SACaTAT 
Sl age woe area Haag aw quia: eqce vel Gat AT SAR GF evel A “qarachy’ gt arer BT AAT 
TMS BE Has AAT HT AT HT AY, AIT aT A START ST A HaAS STC BY yar arava ata Wea 
ATER aeq ATT Wtadt fate af H qura: ferx Tat EAT aT, at ft ae arom sae wT STH ET 











34S aeqea Att 


al A fe ater H BTE a BTS aes afaaraa: faaara Tae ZI ATHZ, GUST ATT Grae H AA Hag Ta 
aaa? At att aaa H na Hf’ alc ant aoa, sar fe wee fea ala Z, ‘cata, aarfad’ 
A ‘TY BT HEA BY AAT AAT WAT) sa wae “HIT BT area’ aT fase Hed F fou sad WaT 
faaiedt ST caeq-aiaded Ud Gearnn aeqaq atfera Zz 


AsHrt fagra 


AIS, aS} AIX GaHe A gale qere FT SITS Tea H HTET HT ATCHT HST AT AMT HET, TT AY 
aa aay, faaroa: ast H, faeitad areata & cace 3 fe F ase aT Hes HT Hae WA afar 
arg C4THlxe HCY F:—— 

2. AAS TASH HY Her HT UH alae AAT axa ATA EC Hel fe Ga ara F faa 
Prat are at qa gat sa eq wl altar adh ora, aa feafa ary areal art sega SI ahs 
TSHR BY (Her F araeq FH) z 1° 

2. Farad area H aa ara sai Ft asarc ara & afated HoH H TA AT wT F 
eat FHSAA AAT aT TAA” (HTEATAaT VIL) | THT TTT AS SF fH ATA, SIT 
aie at aeare & St, TH, WA, Ala, TATA, Arama arte at gat ara B afated sia S1 SA aT 
al seem raft Ufa Bt ater at ATH AIAN ale ataa A ot feat——‘‘aretatare:” (walt sreq 
BT TAT WHTX HT AAcCHIL AGHTL Hea &), Tart saw AeA S Za ava ay gfe aet Mra fH 4 Vly 
el Gon & wears aT Gt ater at adea aaa 1 ara atfe adarcarfeat st ga are a 
git & fou fatdiaa ger sede fet at aaa 2: 

(3) Sa arama 4 atlaa ce, Aa, waraa, AraTare dar araatied BT tah amas 
ae ataat & aaa adi at afafsa aac ee AT: Tea, Ta, wed ATL aATRe 
ASHE ATT feat g, AX TeHe F aaa sa aA Tt feta sara aAsHe AAT FI 

(@) Tor st waft cacen: aes adi war mar 2, aarfr aot H UH aa Tar see Sey 
@ fe svat arf aatsant el Gea F aaa arfe ada car ara atte <a THT HT SS ‘ATA, 
AGH BEAT salve =: 3 

“atfearantiaarmtaan: secre fran.” i 

TATAS AAAI yaTeaa i PTeaTeT 213 
rary UH PTs It SS AMAT Ae oT a HT oe aT ETON: TATA aT & aft after Fray 
@ (ateqtaar 212%) | | 

(1) cafe et ea dat ararat F cart adi ft caved: seats aT & afated at fear, Thy 
Sry, Serer, Terareqrayr, Taaat (Tater), arate, Sern, fetta ata, eatercare, THAT, 
may, wqactataar faaaiaa, aeaatina, dax ae aarti F SAT ATAT TaTSCT FA AeA aH 
Me freaete cat att gf fH Fava a Fao cafe aaat siotaT Tea a afefaat a, aftg a gay 
TI Set aoa F waTaeat & wear area A) fraaia H fou ga TAT ararat HT TH-TH BT RRy 
Site : 














aHTeq Hl ATCAT Ray 


(2) “aamaegarat = wftaeqraread| 
qaaraprarrsh = qorerersdtt fata: 
ATSATHAIR RIURY | 

(2) “aedrard sete at aTeza qtdateat: | 
qq aq Wanad eafatH: aT Fe AN) 
HTeaTaat VIVE | 

(3) “cataad aaa THT Aaa | 
qrerarana tara AAATATATAAT I 
HISCATSATRATRAAS KE | 


ST wait H saaa ‘oareasdtia’, ‘arexa era TAT aT atx aran afaat 8 eat ea ATT 
amnfis sitet ae HIAH BY ater wee S fe ga orarat ST cafes Tea FT AT AGATE A TIT HT eile 
ar, aft< at prem & fix cafe vac arareada FIT wea ea FAT H at cate fatter 
HT (aaa atc afasatraararfeat & afateac ) sraraalfeat aaa cafe BT TATA aT TeATaTICAT 
amt ait eave ipa 21° gait weer et seb acetal HS afer eH IaTETT MGT FT aaa 
mre far for fe cate at from ga asad B faee Saat ae oy V1 alt Relat gaia: 
caidas arte acardy at arcata cafe Ht at frat aaa, a fe cafe aT reals SqH | 

(1) qudy F yaa aren YT Area aware ara feat fl aifae at errata aa S—fara 
(ater) # ay ar ara wate afar anf (aarfea viet) Sl AT TAT A aust ot AeTaTATS 
aearat (arfrarhce atx orifice waraeg) wy oreethce STaTTCAT FT TAT SATAAIAT AAT THAT 
Tait fact & qutat ar vy geo frat ev 

(3) areas & arag srtac fasat & afafead 
ASETT ary feat & 1 aha, aay, aha, aay, wart ate FT 


bs 
_ 


gue} F aeaeeA aq atae fagat er at 
SS alt a ATA AAAS BLT FH TENT 


+ 


“Gq AeA CIAGOMMaITAT. | 

suratrafae §9=Acenaaretta Al I BAT RES 
cprearaal’  geqra Lrarae Varah VSSt FH Harare SAH fash aT seTATA esl are arate 
raaTareaTa (epararfat), STAT atfe aware F fear aT AAT & atx feet at aifaa aware F 
(aa Saifaa erarareqrat aarata:, aif antes afer saerd fava ATT — FTA 
AH URE) | Laas HeT H ATO HT AT afer STS TRA aie at He THA S fH Re SAT aT 
aeaata orate acardy & fear at waar eax aba, arg, afaat are TAG Bt fas F, 
atta F alt ‘aqcqaa’ zr at sl 

ST WHT TU, Ta, Salat, WAT Ber Tar aTeratfaat FTA yoricaral arava, feat: augy, 

‘agent aty & afatsa ea 21 aa: SAH wa H Fae ease, stat ate el ASAC AS &, Alte seq 
a a al cia ‘asad geld & At plex H aycHicicalasw aAal areataaan s | 





—— eee 





Rae | 
ATA F ADH cathe PT oy = . 
; wr = hs. ei ASRS ST carp at odfice 2—a0et  wredt H wreaT HS 
AH AIR alae & eat A (AAT ware ay 
SST TENTS) ata’ | 
tite faate. 


Cia fara & Tate arart ate © At ast sak umara ara &, atife ant ga feral 
aT ATTA Tet SAT SI SAH FITTEST “fife : 7 a Srey ee sat ag faaeat TI & 
FTL STet ei “Tae TTCAT | Rat & & ome os ve Es ye afrere frat atat Sl 
UT ST THT FH E— ATT ATS TAIT | TET eq eqeee 3 | arf Sa Sidi Tare HOHE B aT A 
CFF EAM, Tas, BT, Tra, wafer, arene, stead carat, adore ate aia; fred Toh 
ee SU SoU 8 ore & Bros ae 2 : 

: Sem ct fatene “Mr Ft att Ft arey at ‘rec? wor #1 Eel Saw dia Se ae 
aeaf, Teta ae oraTAT | Sa A deat & > ahaa 





ae ara H merit ars ake ae 
fe we TH & stat St Sat zr WNIT St Cea H oper &) sat B asia Aaah at aaa AAT 
& ale Sen ae TCT aad far g fe az ay ‘ramry’ es a) gat Ofa el ett UH aa pte 
aR Fl 8 —ag dav oe Ta ATT TY & ore Fasahy eeermarorafcqot SAAT 4 aaa HT Aart StI— 
WATATATS AeaeHT” (212128) 4 - , 
AAAS TIT Tee | TAT OAT at fe apape az aor BT AT Aa B? saw era 
WAS €— aay FH req sore BY aq THIS regaeg & accquta HAA AAAT SA SATA STAT SATHT 
St AMAT) adarcarfedt, fata: SL, T Mer qedt Fae rare TaN PRAT AT, fared ated F aa 
RT aS SE ait agi fear) flex at af CY at wa cada qrer fast ATAT TAT B aT ETAT TTS 
PINT AR g fe far’ & arx gaia ‘Toy’ F vo Wei F ag ahaa areta Heater ar feetl-t-faT 
STH orate frat at aera S| WHE 1 Set the qt at que gaa Sai A fate sat STH ST 
72 ¢ fe eat & ge aene-aeaa are, aT ate gang H ara Aa FAK FS Hea H aq TAMA 


41 serexne : 
<. STATA Teg FIT, TATA, steppe Wit ware——-F AIt AFAC-aeHT Ae A aT 
elt 2, Aix 


X. AAT APRS TeaTT ATT SIT eehenter gor eye: qrAS-aATAT ATT AIX gare FI 
8. aTT-atag ott eteafta at eraatfig acarc H aerate St aera B, afix 
S. aaa arta at wa, tafe atc Wits F | 
ate se feafa wt atae F cart 7x ala & aftagior & ara dt we aad & fH araa at “Ait a 
Waa tt Ft dae ceadt avait arc efiee aves, ate atc gare aftnled &, orfig op att AT 
) Tift aeere ate qt aie wat % alaar caf ate quiere at aftafed 1 gaw a TT ATK 
| OS for F ay ere aa vet 2, ifs TTF afahea a ara ar wet a) Safeaa adit stat alt 








HTS BY AICAT 


Hl ATA A TqsE asdi F afeafoa Feat—“areacaes Hifea.” | AT Le A SAT —ealt TAT TA 
ay six eaquraifea AGaIC| Fad A Waa AT MH H A Aras SA F HIT Saga fea Wa z, Ae: 
tat ara S1 at, erardifea Fy ara ana H ares F cater Saas Hail Tea, aif TTF AT 
stoater six HEAC-aeAa casita H aga frwe at araca cats aeG! ag esata ara, Mas 
qs at aaa H cfeemry & Cfo BT Her Hl AAT AAT TT AHA < | 

AT TAL AA KL—Hleg H AKT TATSTAT STA ATT HloTACA BY Gise—aT GUAT | Bare faate 
Hata & afecaror & Mf BT plea BT AAT SA ATATS IK Tel AAT ST AAT | STU ae & fH aca 
Ufet F aa qort , atte TS aT Ta TeaTST Mesa H AVA TAT BT ala at area FET foal ST Aaa 
& fH ea ort & aftafed eaar anda wr aT ata StH Cf Sl Fat eat H, Sa TT F SA ST TT 
AIX ate Gash F AVS T-ST WOT H Fa VT HT ATA TISTAT AAT TAHT | [adt atom & fe atraaea 
Tifa afte gor FH ‘arte’ ediare feat Fi] at: ATT (sotatt) Sa Ufaai F trap vel St 

SH WHT TAM ATTIRE TX aT H qfoewrT S Lifes ST Her Vl Aa Alar et Sa It HIATT 
ART Safega aia ze: 

Cea Saat 7e & fe cost H Ged an ale avrg Hl saat Aha F sar BTS trae gf RAT STIS 
€ fF gt, ward aac B1 Ta AT Aas ANT FIT El que} Al SA ATT Hl ales ASN fa fa CAAT 
Sat & Gweft war aor ay (aerat Feedt Srira TT Sr aT) safeate Sy, sat “Aaa ANT FT earatt FT 
Sat 1 Ferg ga araa-aena aout Mfr F fra WH Ht AAT (ate Fe THA ST H gl AAA aaa 
STH) oftare 21 ataa & ‘Sfa fara’ wT ael aaa AST SIT Ta Ufsca J 1 TAA TT feat TI A 
STS Wort ar GAT aay ag H aarag afcacsal J! afe Ofa fase at cera Sanz sa fas FOI 
wT Stas feat wr aT dl daw feu faearde, acters Ca Tees Slat HST TSA | 

Se Wed We & fee ‘acer’ Baraca FH ata aT soos aT g F ACTA: AIHA TE ASHI LATS 
BT ghee para Si see avsy ane H qarat ‘asate HST TA ses E—oatas AT ATK aprad AT | 
Tee sqrqar et BT SVPST | ATH HIST BY ASHTL H HIT ME AAS F He aS ATE S SAH ATI 
© Seq ar gay He aT ‘Aleael’,”? frat Ofastiaa ‘Area’ Ay fteares eatface at aa | aTAT oa 
TM at dafad ai—saasra, erat atfe vl aetles Tl TAH sl AaTT FT| TEST AS fe ad a4 
Tears aoieret at qo Ht aaa aca at wal AHA AS HA; VSS eas aaa J 1 awST HT AT AC 
Rafe 2) 3 dt ad Wot Faerie vat wea) FART FATT ae fe arqa Sai aearet Ht ToT HT ATT 
Meat arr edrnte wee BI Sah HAASE TT HET H AMAT al St esate Gall Ser AAT 
7 a Sa aa: BIST F Toy air feata fact J ATK ASHI Bl Ataca*™ | qusy apt fest HT STAT 
TS B.A qo Hat “Aad ani’ gr art ara S, Feed AHH BT A” 
wa Fat THA AST BL Sa TAT feafaat ay Sawa TA Se ate Mf at prea FT “ATCT ATA 
@ al saa F aad Sa Asa H ao Al HA AAT HC ST Fl atda: aina weareate & tat ata 

Trifsea & fe FX a al Sa ale HT Guea HC AH, A AAA, STAT ATES ASHTA BT AAT Qf Fait 
BL ah, ate a eee VY H as Sa HB drwa HC TH! Pee A, ate asia Mifa aT ‘aay Wz AMT 
aaa fpat at wae Sat arare oz fe as aSHTRaTiaat HT AIA Hea H areal wa HI Hel Alay ANSI 








a Reaey shez 


ie he a tate eee PU ert aaaax aati st Wr) fara BT Feat ate 
TAT HT TATTAT A HLA IT aT Gey ay gfte gt area ae aver et aaa AIA Tales 
‘ SsItl Ae 
ae bie pu aehil RTT Uap TANT 42 & fe sediy aes a ofatcarat agate Ht ATA @ 
Be ae ae CSS rat % tam tas qs gata weg cant waar Tat Fl ath IA 
Ea ery aaa Teer #ét 881 Seay ait atten wae GT SAAT: SATE ; 
Taqay’ (31S Tar afar) 1 ae 
ro: ro a > $ z 
ee TSUSAT % Rrareti at arferartera: afta Fea Se wT Te ATT a A “ 
cis a a Ql Ae Sat Dab sinp A fafaeat dat at arav 21 ferg a, arcianreaeaat ST 
PTT Tet TX alee a a 
avsl Ae St BT aT ater 2 St 
tata fagiea 


ey fag irq a qa Aaa sa =| ‘tata’ #y qtr _ = _ at aICAT > =a + aifad aut 
et hel te Sate oa AT faarat ert ast 
Hi 3 ig 4” 
a ses haa etter ay aft at: 
[oQtaTe 3) A c oo 
Tht wea € sa adits aaa aay ae catafefar aad: qarearaga: | 
3 @ saad We 2 I Rc? Hy faz AT (aT=aTs ) aay arg FT AS ea ade aa (4 s ) 
ST tot gat ax afters ae SB: ! ale pee 


(ny o 
MTT aT aaehrasifteaeara | 
ASAT: STMT: e eather qfeha: afeaa:”  SarATO BIRR 


SAN Ga AGT FT eT aT aes ate SRY ay aren ar arent & STH arf frat AT TET 
Te SOU HA Gee & for areas Fare rests qfearel aT ATTY TT GT (BAM TER 
Tet & aff) ga cat aa att qos Feo | Tes AGHA HT STMT | ATAS art tet Se Us 
mien © HTH BT Te B VT aT aaraT S Hp ‘aaare are aca et frets Feet ae ox “eat aT 
Tet BY Steaeqaat A aét F—“aearara TEU: aif ape nee TAACTINT, Those aatat, 
ot TAS, STST ix Seue Il AIT wala faa SHict aaiarit H cafadca mecca fae ST 
Ql Sel car ada ater at al ‘cay | aaa ‘agate’ gy AAT ST AAT SI ararcaadt T THT 
IST FUT BT Hal & fH sat witaeqqat afr aa yaaa’ av Talia ara ox Al Sao ATT 
ST a hay at gal, GAH TAM wReare A aarcaca at GEMS! Aa: TE leah 7 FEHR 
ABH HEAT afex 1° at, Avata-aaag sq Waatia arfe esate ST AACR AeA FT TRI — 
STAT, Bap aria Ft Goat H wet afew ag oar & aitz, ufg wet 27 AGB H aerate HT TATA 
Gt at at or ga aeiaret B ears 1 af ar ay Sareany war area i aeTA: Baht aahh J ATT ASB, 
UT at afrat saa at G1° fread wa Haar & grace H ATArCTST TT Heceg g fH ATTIL 
Se Hee & oh gag aie at B arbres Tea HoH, Hose arf H cara (ASAT ST AA a ATATTTS ) 
© Ae Saat ag feat ares Bl Sa: SAW args F eahy at, Tt fe Toa: UH areafor TA g, 
Wattase ag} art aT aHAT | 









wy oe BAe se 





HTeq BY AAT REX 


‘agate’ & afafead atarcaga 3 ‘Sfa’ ar ay ausa feat. “fa” at edie ‘Aaa ala A 
aU hel fe ae at 1x aria te HE LAT HT Afaeafta Heal -— 
“aratiaca facott araaiard saaiaa at 
AIT. JS RR ee "Wl —eqrato 21% 1 
SoH area a2 2 fe aaecada an afte HOfa wT fafa att Hs fe aaa a afacated 4 
WeawT = aie ge wy qed wT H adl, wa IT Bt HS, WT F ofa we He; TAT aS AT Ga AT FI 
afreqha A, Wt cad cafe ox otha S—saaT UH TE ATA D1 ATaaaa Ufa Bl Fas FeTI— 
CA-TaTe ara Aas 21 cad area Hl oa: SA Us ae ea SaHIR HR SF Alf AaaaT A 
fe date Haare att aacara a Vfa F eer fares Fears fearat aat fear araa 4 AT taal 
aT ogee & fie qura-faea areal aca I aH ATS AAaaSaet H Sa She ar afegied VAs ATTA 
Tati arart ere feat war cforsa:, feeaava F esi H, Sfa saa ‘oncaqe’ F Ad ale 
rear’ ara aa we xe Te frepda:, aareaea A Aa’ BT Haws UH area Aca TAHIR BLT ET 
Se ‘Steqy HTAN ate aTAa BT GuSa feat %, AIX SAH AraeT A VWed: Hel & fe ag Hehe ST 
Ader St ars caf GH oreahea ateqaca BY saTEaT Hea H fated ways a: 
“qepcepied  apterdcande = aaifery 
qartafeneaiaa = Cea: artatdat:” i SArATo 31V9 I 
Sa Walt aiaeaada A caf aca a yaadt vad stat acai at avsaq sat ata stat aaaral 
% arate ae feot—aeare’ FI arya ATA Alaa se aa “Ata HT GH Aacar (<aataat<) ATA | 
Gry say sah waa staat & ofa freaeee aa fact aT AST BAT TET: SHI AvST Set H AATT 
84 Shay aed at cares ort Sax car alfeu at, a fe Faw aad aTaaare Stat Afra AA SETI 
atrcaaa F ge afer at—araar at ates Ee Ue THT A AAA SI—arraragat HT SI ATS T SAT 
HY fear sr aarat & fe af: & ydadi arama F aealt Ta Ufa fara sata eferaret aT et ara 
TT WY ofc aat fanaa fe F dai aca Hod: ATAISS S, ATC RAH BAT ATA LAST al dt Sait ATH 
Aqa sit F cased: weora feat 21 eax gah afafera F caarad ‘cata’ Ht fara ateciee STOATTA 
SHlare acy gu alex avy erreqt aifaa Hea S, AIK sede: SS Sa ela ge TR ae HAA J fo FAS 
Tel Ua ya aa Tata 21 aay casi gz Uedid Sa TT HT Saaifaa fear e : 
“sdlaamd gacaea qecatet ATS WarHalyaya | 
qaefeataaataread «9«faatfa atavatyatgarg” ut earato Qe 
ng facarae adl searararsa (sara, cafe) AoHTX ax Of Fa aragep wate FT gaa 
aa Se ardics ava & ararfaa ea ata at Hel atten afaare Ft 
sam alata srarcada d oreo ® fefer wae Haft ox ararfes aa eT ATA SAAT 

: Ararat ay cfeafte HS cata H arcara H ATST Teal Hea H at Sa eta Pa Fea, TIT 
AS aq atx faa cafa F sae Re gia & Ate WAST FH aS 1 fee aH GAH GING J, AT Ta, 


— 1S, aaa & SHC AAAIATT TH HS ET s | Sq AS SA SAT HlogacaT H WalTNeT A AaAH AHI 
\ a 





2&2 aeqed arerzy 


. ‘ c c 3 c ~ wt sce = eos =) ae 
aterared aria feat at awat 21 cad arcade H areal H gah aeTH A ATT afar 


wats BAA HL Set Sl cal Bl Ua Az ‘aA HAA Z, St wat, Ala, TATATA, ararale ante #1 
qata & 1° quiron hee Te area & ahaa S—earag are ASAT BT AMAT \* eae tag 
aren areata are ane oH atc oak moar Lift Be ati eT sake oT THCRTE AEM 
caer aad ace fama agate at aaada H adare -Serefad Al ala, TH al igh 
wat ted 2, feed wens ST a1 fonda: ararcada H aaar< aa TAIT F preg aired Healt 
TH, WT AMAT ACHE SIT H A faal-a-fHat ST F afraria: farata wats safer ft cafe FT 
let HT ATCHT ATAT WAT St 
ga award Hun dra aren ai a seeadia 21 araraada ae STH ATE 
aat fazaata A aGHTS, Wo, Ma ate aati aa fH ta aT Al cae eal qa a TT OT 
feat fi" : | 
Saar ea ovdaa di arco avarc ae araaada A caf ares FT ATEATE 7 attra 
aa gt ae wren et wer eitercat gar eed eats Havas wee gears Teatlan ele A 
wqtcineay fat | | : 
aatted fase 
area &t ara’ Re adt H afea seeata sretaca F—amifaa’, fa 
tT (ATAT) TATHTR HLS ST IT eT BT Sey ATTAT rare 7x aarhrasftfaag! ATA a tated 
fae, car fafaa’ area unt & weit Haare afar a Sfifaa’ cee BAF fot Pea aattad 
ted €-—atna sate af-aistas 8 sa afarage wat #11 Fat seat H, WY BIA frei) 
TAT H RTIL AHCHTL SETA ROB, Saar aT aaa’ Bi gaat ore Ae CF arrarat §—Al 
fea sifeen aaa aaa B—faface waa ‘qatar’ Faecnia at THAT sl 
| SIs ATs “Asa BT Hey Hl Ader aie Ufa Tar eat ar aren ar arent wala Fae 
ST aT AT aay ae ate araeada are <a at caer afiratac: aafeaa dt GAT A! Sth Sa 
aot ret prerreay & guise afkfare & 1 gat R araerarene if a freare ae AHA AL HT AA 
Tx Pafarce agra Stover aaa et ae | Aro ala wrest aT Sia a ATT F ATT THAT 
a atag, wat sat H aera isa wea su Ht wal aaa aver aet fat ASH a ofa grat gfe- 
HVT TT AAS, TST A VEHS GH adarrarfaat carat F Stews APT HUAT: araraaed & TAT St 
2S caf a sae are afaariea aarc & ‘carrey al Ft gor adi TH sTOTAT (AT) ATERT (435) 
at adh 2, 7 ow aca Baad, arsareer aroma’ (21g), Aree are F aA AT SHC AT ATT 
attest Bt war ‘argh adeare at dat & ee Barometers: aisergat fata (21) | ote 
Sal Tare Sat Ta H Aaa J sia sata wr fafaar ata’ Ay FET a —fafata afaat anita 
fear’ (2220 afa) 1 ‘fafaat afaar & saat ate cata Hatt Sa WHIT TF ATL TATAT HT 
‘ASH HAT AV Tat ATT WHTaTEAT SB ‘caf’ HEAT Fah Tl SA aiat ferarecdt % sfc, faarra: cate 
faara % ofa, aaa Ua ARTS ATaAT HT Faw SI RT Lat AAT HIATT, Se al Salt Tat HS F 
CATHIX HLF ET AIA ey H aaaa adeaa fat FI | 


yf arAe 
faatied 


Racy THA TT 








| 


~~. 
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HST BY ATCAT 3&3 
Runcorn. 
SaIX § foes, 
eld fe a ai 
Sat ah aS 


Ufa at diese Be dat ater acdi—acars, cafa ate wah oft Sela aaa 
Cal &, carta # F wea: aatfaaareh A, ate Sa Aaa BT THara arom ya-fafave 
* ata & sea areata oz aafera sata sta ar ‘aatfaea’ ata SB afated Het S AIK 
a otc gaa en SUT aH ea ALTA HL ET TIT S THT roma TT ATT A ore Fea 
sae are Tee Stes Ft aT arate Fate fag gaa farsa Sag ere ad cat fe aaifad 
rita ait @ FIST Haw Aleatey Teas | wet TRA ATA H AHA ATE TAH WT GAATK EA 
Fae Rae te AS WT eg GET TTT at, ate et eaeaaSs FTAA ATT GE ST HT 
a, araaaad fe vaft vet g Fray Ta TATA He St El A AFIT EAT 
STATE ae eH ea Safer te E—aTE at arate | aver eit area g (#) So aT 
Ate (@) qeq waa Ht ave ATAAT | 
ate Bq 


BY Tet TH ee waati wr ara waftaat aarfaa ata Sa at wea 2, ae freaeas SATA EI 

Ns i *T aifacargaaa’ & acta ae aaisat at ‘araaa’ & aecid fret oT 

a. se u fares ava 2, fara Gea sei st avereatfenanr sata ATH SAT CTT ATT ATL 
Ow SRS aT gaia Stat Bl TeTERTT afew -— 

‘eT ad 4é HSReaaT watsfeq ad aa ~ 
ae Hoy’ Wet HT Tela AF ATacaSsas AT Hey STAT HT CH xt arate Saag aT | 
ls sata afaa aeaea ht BT SATSLT ATAT B, fad Hew TIegals FAA FT, ait 

4 TS % Gaté sata srfrafen ‘cra’ Bgl HTT Hog AHEHTR B, FAH MTA. (G) F HTT AT 
RaT cate fede gat 

“qat wart TT: wat F ageaTad! 

tafeoraadatanta wafer arora SAeTET 
Soe PASTY Ge aT Tala aa 8—alcaife fase qt F aaa, ate adl aa steaaet AT HTT 
Stroy Hee & Ware Taq Tet Aaladafarareaeata aras & alt Hey TeqalaS TAT | 
A Sat ga rare Fara sereMnt ale Sa Hag Sadia dans fe Hes VT TATA ATE 
AST S, Be Say arare ae Sea ‘Ear’, ‘Sater-aiey’ ate ‘cafata-etea’ H saree FT HT 
FAT: BTR, Stet alte anfate are [ater] seared F sareereaer veda Heh fas FT Tora 
feaaa ae fea a 

“areq aaa tT aT OA OT: | 

qpeaag Waa Hat HSAATe: 1 

——tardTo afa, RR To Tito F1S¥ | 


(Haid, aeeraet F fog gu ait & frxataara & aleod said wag ag Neale TaeT H ofa 





























3E¥ agqeg AAT 


ay ufsod Sea @) Sa TSH area FH screrr-cafer ea rere AT S ATC HTH FT BA (art) Sore 
at Et Ua AS ATA SE 2a aa H aenia wal fl aet AwaTsay aaaT ‘aAAT ae & fe aay 
sat eG HAT ite Foret are fal sat at alsa St eT aire Frat rat B, TaTht AMT SoH Ae 
ar meat & fH Atal Heathers eat arom axel aati ait feat He Cal g fH TS TAA ATT AY BATT S Alea 
(34a) @! 


AlrarwH SIF 


sre TH AS Us Gen—ai wfew ae: iat wd aaa BT AAA ATH Tat WSs 
al At ATaTaa: Tat Tela Stat S fin eae a aariea avereatferrat Sz, fees wet 4 alarcaad Tedd 
cafe & Sarecnt FY, Wt feats areas axa at at Tee HAF, TATA ATHTK Hea FT AM ‘cat 
HCA TX AHA Wer HT TANT Hx ea z: 


“wt = ated arcdefeasiatt a aatitl 
fadaratret eda dre aft = fran 


(ae tae afaat frat arorr aca a oe E atte azar fredare (Tacfet) et TAME, 
HAT BT SLT HL Sal &) Lael AA AT ‘ae’ Hara arerd S fe F aft waa THC THSAMS We, A 
wan & fader’ wer Barer & fe waar vara efor gS maT Bl aTareaga H ATATC SASHA TaT 
H acred fareed area-eata’ ar anaes 2, atx aan H atanre ‘Teqataraa 7 ‘SAHA ATA 
UH STAs aT frearee get wa’ ate ‘faedare’ aed wT arraien AACHTS ST drat ararat BT aealce 
@ 4 fe Star Wea, fred UH avard ee ‘cafe’ wea S, atc eae ara ‘AAT | 
| Ra Tate sat Sar fe faa sarx ‘cafe’ Haraea F FST FAH H|l AT AHA @ fa ae aT aT 
a afraria: Ae aequia: wa arafon dea & ate atarz, Ota ars TOTS Tea AT HTT 
Hdl lad &, Set ware aati FH aeaey Sash US TSl HSI AT THAT fig ag HAS ATS AAT Hae 
AVIUCH Ata FI 
THA e STAI erates sis Aa Sater waaay gfe et ATT TATTLE 
Tear HC STN Ha Sheafa aaaar ate ‘saareaaa Tardis ava F TIF CAR 
ag § VAG aa dea H) fag fine Hate ang eq Haatles Heard A sa afte S frac HLM Mees. 
Aa CAT & fan SAH ATT Tet eT Tet Say arvafes aes at ater wet aera AT S| Pes CAT ATA 
gu ait ag frediata wet aT waa 8 fe aatfea-aes at Te aTETTeaAT ATH aT H AHATTATH A 
aaah Cfa-aea Sea aT TTA AA SGT FATALE | Hers ar a fees ror Sa ATA HI reat Hel TTA 
sata 21 aaifet F Ro BING, gt STN H gra: wat Alea Trevacal AT aarfela, Tea 4 Sia 
Hach AT teu geen, ta aw afs saat ameget aaraz, are cata TAT SAH ASTTAST HT AHTUAAT 
a etrafa—y wal cea Sa areata nar F an & fee aatfat fara et ae AAT ASH (ST 
aie tifa fagra Ht arercemar Hr ater wel afta carry 3, Ae HeatH FT RAT SATA ug fafa 
ave warfcaanr aarfaa Ht ater Hy aca arfac fear gt 














pteq Bl AWCAT ERAN 
a. Ya fagTa 
em: yee 
aIsraesaia aa H faaat qarec wa A feat saat feat wea pled ata BT aT ART BT 
AACA HT TAH TART HTAT S| GeSTA SA ales H afrars TH H wT A Aare far’ aa Hits Hes 
ATA——AGHTR, WT, AI—H aaa Te AT AHL STO AHTLATET Aaa —ATHS, TST AIX 
sque—a aafa we, ara aria at crag anfe arate ata & arfatedt feat at aT SElt AIT THT F 
Se anfad Tat Tard fHat Wray Ale avSh A ge Harter F fou ‘UH aan Ia HST AST 
fran area & aaare ae ara her H aara BE Tea A aah H aT G wad aa TAT \* aust 
HT ATA WT ‘cage’ SS, TAT SAAT UT LAAT AAT H AAT Ueaat BT AAA FAT AdT Sl VST 
‘read’ aor BT wa We SETA ATTA TATA B, Free ATT Ay “HATTA Sl VST AMeRT A Fel AAT 
FUT Bled H TaaaA H hau aathare ahaa aeare 3 1 sash afar Vk! A AY, HT Th AIT AS HTT 
facgia & ale gad are cafe faard & warts a, ca BT Haas Balers fear WTAE ATC eT 
Sy GATT SST A Ta al HelaTes H fou ara Tes AAT TIA AT SETA el, aga, Wael ATH 
Ofaat ale aaa, afer are afealt BH carga sat aT tear aT,” TTT LA BT TAT TAHIR 
frar,*¢ aa afar ar ca Fe feu sactaie cea aT ater fear 
AGataTst aa H waa eafaatd aad araecaga A cafe al ter HT AAT aT 
at cate ar ua Ye ‘adoemanetaeafa’ ara a alee Ht TAT La TT cafa aT aatcHtS ST ANAT 
FRAT | | 
sat gat araada F oeadl yeaa aanat cafrarel ara aeHe + Ml IR TIT AT 
qatate satsat fatace fear 
aareaga GTI aalfeaardt Heats A aaraa Ht ater aT “Sitfaa’ TATATE HLA ET HT 
PTH BT AT Ua rreaHeaTe BT faa H ATT FT THAT TF TATTS PATATT FH ST HLA BT 
tft fear °° Seaia SaaS AI PaaS Tea HAT H TAT HTT TT TAT BY, WH-aAAHAT AX Wara- 
aaat & feu ca Fy afaarrant at aaa eat F freer fear’ att waa AGH A AT ASHTA HT faa 
HEAT SL AHTUPAT B LA FH FHT Hat Ts F eAlaT HT 
gram hora ga feat aftagerare A per H te a atftaraa $1 Gat HLT SY El 
fr fore sare Bey cater (art) a fore atts set Slat SAT THT ATT ay ca & faat atfaa Tet STAT | 
; @&: 
za aofa sat aarccaa afagarate Haat FH aaa aly alas Sea STAT HEAT | 
aa ta et ‘aenr ye ae ada we feat var ‘araareqrarasha we var stifaay | FA FTEA 
mate ait at fravaar at sara (aftartar) xedt  aarfs saat Aifae (area) TTA VT eta <I 
set ware afenag Ft ce HT aaaeafa Sal prea Hl aA ASA HCA TT faaa faat— preaeareata 
afnfa. ..carfeet a aeafac faafa:’ (eafaafaan) 1 gare gal ata Tree SIH ay yore: FEAT SA 
seat ar, fora ator ausy ae ara HTT A FSA aT STATA THAAL AT STH SATA Tax aaa 

















BEE mada atarzt 


a sat Saag H pela Her Bl aren BT FH if fnar. ate feegara FT AT TAMAA ATT Brea-werT HI 
eat Arad & ava It sega feal—‘arest cara HTT’ | 
> TT : 
fret arer-ara eT alert arent ete act ay rari at Tre farsa fear ot azar a 
TEM ATATT S GA PIAA HHT H ArT TAT HT aalaAa vas aedala AAA, AT FAT ATT g 
aa BOTA SIT ga Tea Hl Ofte gaat | freaese gacr arary afr AA g, Pah ae eta 
atan We, aed, ager TF THVT S 1 Ta Hl Her aT areay ASA HET HT TH BLT AE AS Ph 
ATTA AX STH TLHATAT, AHS Ate fasaara & aar saw geal ATSHU ATATAT 4 area HTEq- 
TTA ——ASHTL, Wl AI Life BT Wt FH AA arag TU BT Se aH TITS ST AeA fat | elt St 
Cat BT eA Tt La Harare at feat feat A, stg ar war Ar ca H AT ATH I ferz fear set 
SIT Wt BT atta 2 agt ag cio 2, ATA TET | 
RA ATC Tes SAA Sar fH Ca HA ware ara gHe fHaT TAT, TAAL AH ATT He HTT 
Teal HT eaSy areas fear aa, ate area: SA aay ee H seating ee feat TAT | ATTRA TaaT CHHTA 
TINT FS Cth Ce ee eget HY ater we afew arakes aca 2; Tet ae fe ag cafe F ola 
TTS TW Wal & Bg are Net a ater at Ha afte aaher 2 
STATE 
SU TIX HTeaTeaT -H TAT H sat Tis feast H vaafaqa TAAAT H STUT Her ay 
ATAU TET ATAT STG, gah facia aT ATT GaTs St oat 1 ‘Sqeqarcay’ sar ATATAHTATKAT’ Sa ATT 
TR BTeT STRAT ae’ eee mT ATCT & area aT arfrared axa, fret TET A STKE aT aT ATT 
AST, Ufa aie aaa aca aver at 21%" 2 xB at wreqaca——eaia ATT CA SATS fare A cafe 
PT BSA Bt AAT ATAAT ATE | ge edt & eroor ae = 
ATH ETT Te So fH aE Ta wer A afraa: farara wat Fl sel aH lH cash sarecT 
al gat ara at aferea afraria: aaa fT BT aAcHTT ATA TT ATATRT WaT J! TH awa: 
cata ar gt Ue Hee caf aca Sera Hf felt ope ay aren’ adl wS THA | TS AT AT Sa re-aa Her 
SICAT AT WeAAAy | 
aa ere ag ¢ fe caftaca ce at ater adi afew caren S 1 caft-aea % areas 
ATATR Ie Beg BY thet aforat H few fear oar Bea fares, aofraaeta-arer ate Fara-aTen 
aa Cat aforat Fears ara: er, dior ate aege we HF faerata Wal S1 eafrared FH aE hs 
Wal F odiweranedqea ia’ ate cafe a age are at carfe (ATT TA, ATS, TATA, MIATA, 
aarea, Wra-aha, ATagTrsar ate area) 21 ge wat< aifraa va atfe ar aecata eaft F a 
STAT S| Wires Fars Ae FA ‘ati’ araHuH Ne ® aed Was, TAT anfe avant ar 
TTA Bt Sa &, Tt aeda: va feafa H laa fea ma =F ae xa, Ara arf ary we F afore at 
Sa THI Ua ae afta ST F alta St aaa aa eq Hag wrea-aot ar afte F eats Sst aeahasr S| 
Ae Xe cafe & Bo are Ne ate aS Sas H Bo ata Ha! Ha cafe a arateaa Fa) aa area 








ated Bt AICAT RV 


e ttert He fraps at fe | fraser Soret Sasa, fag sad ay cahtdea A aa 
We AS ACHES WTS St FAT 7 Sl, fared arftara 2; aie sat Parag H Seenla TA ASIST AIK AAT 
GRR BT leA-THeHTL fafa Mt ATA Sl AT WS TT ale Cla araH HTAATS ; TTA Tat wa-ealet & 
Wag ted F HTL aeda: cafe Sl grag F1 SAH AACHTM aT: Wah aT A ANH la eI 
Ra THIS Salata H AT THT HT HTSA-THCHTR ATMS ST AAT S| a: AS CH STH PICA EI 

RH THR SFT STAT HTT | cafes ait SY Brea Hl Alea Ararat afec fae AAEM at acd 
Fel Tet Sl ATAT | TA HT HIST HY ATCAT KAT HTL HLA STS Hl ALL A AS Hel A AHA S fe A H GaSe 
SU ATA aT ToS Ay arse Al aT Ta FA, caf F Bo Ae Nel, Wirgtery H Ag ara 
Wat & Saree AT aed: La Nt &, aetifee Saat AHCHTS Fel-a- Pret Ga a arafera Was 1 TaTELATY, 
aed eats ar afte sateen Tatsernas: ata Ga Sa var’ Ta Blew H Hea AAT ATTA Se AAT 
el Stas Faw FIAT ATA a Sl fe Aa HaeTTgT HT VAT Sl TAT, AMAT Hla AAT HLA AT TAIT al 
TAT, atta, afte saat arater HATTA ar afar At St GarSexesy “HTS TATA St TAT Se 
aay Bt THY pret aT fare AAT ATU wa ataT BY aad fragt & frost Ft Sosa St, AAT 
STH ay feat seq FASS BT TAT TS | TA THIER Gareeot F Al aeda: Ta Hl TT farang | 
AT: TH BT St HTEg Bl aTEHT ATTAT arhan, eater Br Tel frearees arash at Nato Fay Aa 
ata at aaa et &, fired Sa) arare 9x cafe eae aaa faa-ater F aAT Aal STEM FT 
ATTIS af WaT & Aras Heat qa faa set #, ihe aed afte B ee aaa fess ot F Bs TAHIR 
U PATH TAA HIOATHS BT ata ael @ afag ae faface sare F atara Ie fala 


+ 84 taararfe & eater & a area HI—arae Fl AT ae TT Ma HT ATT A Ta THR BT BTA 


TAHIR HT & aad zg, fg ag saat wears Sz, area al | ATR TTEA aA A areas F al Ie 
I fare sfeorfea fet ort arise, seared F aw oe at | ea afee S ca rae ata H Ifa! @, TS 
TF BT ahtares Ita TET S| 

freaia:, piers afar, ota ua aden aca cafe BT at Blom AT aca (ate) 
AST FLAT aTfVU, aatifis et aes wa THT H Heras (ates aaa fafe) al araa aaa FT GT 
AAG Laat g | . 


Gequ-Ra 


g. Mega Sa A ‘orcad’ aes HT fardl Salt B aaarx S-aaHe Sito A saad feat Tats 
2. (=) aaa; fraqa we; seacrahrarafaalaciteateat; wtendtetat, To 2X4 | 
(@) FUP as-AAMAcAA fHFA, UTITA VLlXo | 
(1) ‘srt wa seat’ sfa Sfaa searafaa: (Aarieaa:) | 
(8) ‘aarafatiee’ ateareat’ sft aratan: | scafeargeay (Sate TEAC AERC) 
qo C2 | 
(=) sreafxarafacsrmt | ~arafraraaraast 2 vel 
(a) ateacatftararrary smear! apatat ( ahaFAt) To 4, To yo) 




















REC aeqaq qtaztt 





(3) atatancnaaty anaae (Abarat) Jo <1 
R. dt wie 2 fe AHstas A arat at cacafa ‘aa’ (ata Sat) ag A AMA BU TAA AS 
AA TATA ATA ATAT 2, AATAIAT A Alem Wes saa as A aaa east aes gat si fag ava 
ae A HolahaaS H Ato A UH stata rota saa far 2, fae area wes wt egeatear st aTe aTgatl ; 
a Aa wat e: 
Wd, ASH a, AZ TIT wq—— 


“qaatfa aad asatfa facartad 
saa saat WMaeacate areafa Beara w” 


%. US BAA HH H ara H ara ‘aatfaasitfaaa’ B arare Ae fHAT AT TETY! sa TA st 


| Pratt at afer 8 aaa at ‘sifaa’ adi wat mar 2, wala oe se ‘sitfaa’ erat ‘orem’ ara 
fatarte eiter at 


4. Breadtatat (faere tezarat afxae, WAT) To YR, Vv 
i &. etegeg  aarTat «oatien, «tatfasarcar, aor: = attatteaa, atat: = HTocatizad, 


' Vaasaaqtearasead, ASH: Hengrarizad, sta | 
i\4 atfzeaza a, TAA Ass, To YI 
%. (&) wararfeccarecaaraageattac: 
qT araata fra faatia afaaraan uu BleqtsHte WRU 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE POST-ASOKAN HISTORY 
OF KAUSAMBI 


By 
K. D. Bajpal, SAGAR 


Kaugambi (now Kosam in the Allahabad district), the capital of the Vatsa kingdom 
finds numerous references in ancient Indian literature. Its name occurs in several historical 
inscriptions, sealings and coins found at Kosam and in the region around. A large number 
of sculptural and architectural remains, terracotta figurines and other relics eloquently speak 
of Kausambi as a great centre of art in northern India, particularly during the period between 
the third century B.C. and the sixth century A.D. Prior to this period, during the days of 
the Buddha, Udayana was the ruler of Vatsa, who married Vasavadatta, the beautiful dau- 
ghter of king Pradyota of Ujjayini. In the Maurya period Kausambi again came to pro- 
minence. Agoka, the great Maurya emperor, had a liking for Kausambi. This flourishing 
town was situated on the main trade route joining Pataliputra and Sravasti in the north 
with Vidisé and Ujjayini in the south. Asoka erected an inscribed pillar at Kausambi 
(which is in Sitw). The capital and other remains of an Agokan pillar are reported to have 
recently been unearthed. | 

After Agoka’s death the Maurya empire was disintegrated. Pusyamitra Sunga who 
killed the last Maurya ruler Brhadratha succeeded in occupying a considerable portion of 
the Maurya empire in the north. Sooner or later, Pusyamitra seems to have shifted his 
capital from Pataliputra to Kausambi.t Kausambi since then came to occupy an important 
political position, which continued till the rise of the Guptas. 

After the death of Pusyamitra or during his last days the Sunga empire seems to have 
been divided (among his sons) into several independent kingdoms. These kingdoms were : 
(1) Pataliputra or Magadha (2) Kausambi or Vatsa (including sometime major parts of 
South-Western Magadha and parts of the Southern Atavika territory), (3) Vidisa or Dasarna, 
(4) Ayodhya or north Kosala, (5) Ahicchatra or north Pancala and (6) Mathura or Sirasena. 
These kingdoms were related among themselves, as is borne out by inscriptional evidence, 
particularly in. the case of Kausambi, Mathura and Pancala. 

Pusyamitra’s eldest son Agnimitra is known to have made Vidisa as his head-quarter.? 
From there he could look after not only Dasarna and western Malwa, but also the Southern 
region upto Vidarbha. Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra is credited with having defeated the 
Yavanas (Greeks) on the bank of the Sindhu (tributary of the Cambal river). But it appears 
that soon after the Scythians started their inroads on Malwa from the Saurastra side. These 
foreigners could not be checked and eventually they succeeded in occupying a part of the 
western Malwa during the reign of the later Sungas.° Agnimitra and his successors could 











aide SNe Period. of about 76 years. The last ruler Devabhiti was killed by 


Kanva*t Vasudeva. The later and his three successors held parts of the Vidisa region fora 
period of only 45 years according to the Puranas. The Kanvas were succeeded by the 
Satavahanas in the eastern Malwa. oe 

The cases of other territories in the north were somewhat different. In so fara 
Magadha is concerned, we have So far been able to get the names of only a few kings” with 
Mitra ending names, assignable to the Period between Ist cent. &.C. and 2nd cent. A D. 
It seems that there was no Mitra dynasty as such in Magadha which could have continued 
its rule for a considerable time. I think that major parts of Magadha were under the rulers 
of Kausambi,® whose coins and inscriptions are mer from various parts of Bihar also. My 
Contention is that Bahastimitra of Kharavela’.s Hathigumpha inscription is no other than wae 
Brhaspatimitra? of the Kausgambi Coins, (known aoe uite large numbers). This Bahasati- 
mutra is called ‘Magadha raja’ in Kharavela’s nee Bee titdine thereby to the wide in- 
fluence of the Kausgambi dynasty including Magadha. It should be borne in mind that 
Magadha of the period under review has not given any typical regional coinage as is the Case 
With Paficala, Mathura or Kaugambi, ead 


The reigning period of €ach of the three dynasties of Ayodhya, Ahicchatra and 


br lefly Ziven below : 


The first probable ruler occupying the throne of Kaugambi about the middle of the 
second cent. B.C. was Sungavarma. One of his copper coins bearing the name ‘Suga- 
vamasa’ in the Agokan Brahmi script and the figure of a horse standing before yipa with some 
other Symbols, has recently been brought to light by the author.!° The coin is in the collection 
OF Sri J aneshwardas of Allahabad, who acquired it from Kaugambi.™ The epithet ‘Sunga’ 
tm his name, no doubt, shows his affiliation with the Sunga house of Pusyamitra. No less 
Significant is the horse standing before a Jiipa on this c oin, especially when we recollect that 
Pusyamitra Sunga is credited with having Performed two Asgvamedha sacrifices. All the 
same, at the present state of our knowledge it is not easy to equate Sungavarma with Pusya- 
Mitra or any other known ruler of the latter’ family. : Ey 
Other early rulers of the Kaugamb; house known to us are Afigaraj a and Dhanabhut. 
These names, along with a few others of the family, Gediivin thie Bharhut tnscripuons rete 
to the gifts made by king Dhanabhiti. According to the inscription no. 1 incised on S 
Pillar of the eastern gateway of Bharhut “This gateway was caused to be made by Vallee 
Dhanabhiti, son of Gotiputra Agaraju (Angar aja) and grandson of king Gargiputra Visva- 
“va within the dominion of the Surigas.12 iy 
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Fresh Light on the Post-Asokan History of Kausambi Rok 


I take that Vigvadeva, Angaraja and Dhanabhtti belonged to the Sunga house of 
Kausambi. They were probably the descendants of king Sungavarma referred to above. 
The ruling house of Kausambi lent its patronage to the Stipa at Bharhut which was located 
in their territory. 

Cunningham had announced the discovery of two coins ofking Angaraja, the father 
of Dhanabhiti. Recently more coins of this king from Kausgambi bearing the name Agarajusa 
(exactly as on the Bharhut inscription) have been brought to light. They are of various 
sizes and weights, showing the important postion of the ruler™. 

I identify Agaraju of the Bharhut inscriptions with Agaraju of the coins. The 
paleography goes in support of this theory. This king may have ruled over Kausambi about 
12558 .G. 

We now come to king Dhanabhuti, the son of Angaraja. From the Bharhut inscrip- 
tions no. 1, 2 and 10315 and the Mathura pillar inscription of Dhanabhuti (I1)26 we can 
form a a geneology as under : 

Gargi 
Visvadeva —Gaupti 
Agaraju —Vatsi 
Dhanabhiti —Naguraksita (?) 
Vadhapala 
Dharlabhati (II) of Mathura. 

I am unable to accept the dates assigned to the above by Cunningham.!?7 To me it 
seems that Dhanabhiti I flourished a little before 100 B.C., when the eastern gateway at 
Bharhut was erected.1® 

Fortunately for us a clay seal of Dhanabhiti has recently been obtained from Kausa- 
mbi by Sri Janeshwardas, who has kindly permitted me to publishit. The seal with a decora- 
ted and holed knob is 4.4. cm. high and the diameter ofits circular bottom is 4.00cm. The 
bottom bears a swastika and another symbol (which seems to be a combination of Indradhwaja 
and taurines). The Brahmi legend written almost in the centre is Dhanabhutisa.?* 

On a close comparision of the characters on this seal with those occurring on the 
Bharhut inscriptions of Dhanabhiti (no. 1 and 103) cited above, Inoticed a remarkable simi- 
larity. I have, therefore, no doubt that this seal from Kaugambi can be attributed to king 
Dhanabhiati of the Bharhut inscriptions, whom I take to be the ruler of Kausambi. 

The other post Asokan rulers of Kausambi with non-Mitra ending names are Vava- 
Shoga, Agvaghosa, Jyesthagupta, Parvata, Indradeva, Visnudeva, Dhanadeva, etc. Their 
Period ranges between Ist cent. B.C. and 2nd cent. A.D. 

Regarding the Mitra kings of Kaugambi, Allan mentioned only four kings in his 
Catalogue.2° Prof. A.S. Altekar brought to light the names of eight more Mitra (and 
S€veral non-Mitra) rulers of Kaugambi.24 Im my list of the Kaugambi Mitra kings there are 

Now 25 rulers.22. Some of these are known to us from inscriptions also.?5 These Mitra kings 
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Dp. though no! 


ruled over the Vatsa kingdom from the 2nd cent. B.C. to the Ond cent. A. ane 
lling unde! 


necessarily in actual succession to each other, as all the Kaugambi rulers fa 
period did not bear Mitra ending names. 

The Mitras seem to have been succeeded by the Maghas. The first 
Bhimasena extended his authority from Kausambi to Bandhogarh (in the Sha 
of Madhya Pradesh). Nine Magha rulers are mentioned in the Puranas, but th 


a ha ruler 
dol dist! 
eir nun ely 


as now known from coins and inscriptions, is more than nine.** q they did 
The Mitras and the Maghas of Kaugambi were independent ree ea lars that 
° ° a e 
bear allegience to any foreign power. The theory advanced by certain ee shan 


Kausambi region for a considerable time remained under the supremacy © 
has been refuted by the author.25 : t middl? 

Kausambi continued to maintain her independent status right upto ct is empl 
of the 4th century A.D., when it was conquered and annexed by SamudraguP © “Ruarade™ 
The contemporary ruler of Vatsa defeated by the Gupta monarch was Pr° aby yjahabat: 
who is known to us from some copper coins2?¢ and a clay seal from Jhist aa 


REFERENCES _ now? 


» *S are p 
No epigraphi : ier ete suiccesso! wee 
pigraphic or other records of Pusyamitra or his immediate slibaeio pet 


from Pataliputra or thereabout. They are, however, know? from th 
Ayodhya and Bharhut. ) . S prob of 
Vidisa having been made-the headquarter of the main Sunga line, * Me am nes 
the fitness of things that Antialkides, the Greek ruler of Taxila, sonites 
Heliodorus to Vidigé and not to hie other capitals, such as Ahicchat™, disa ho 
Sea Besides Agnimitra and Vasumitra, the other rulers oF : ioe ba’ 
bearing Mitra ending names are Vajramitra, Revatimitra and Vee ae ‘al 
two are known from the Bharhut inscriptions. | ; le t 
Recently some coins bearing apparently Scythian names and assignab i Ujja” ihe 
of the 2nd cent. B.C. and early Ist cent. B.C. have been acquire rom “rove 
and the literary references such as ae of 7 the Kalakacaryakathan wae» the 
Me a ee of the Ujjayini region by the Sakas before 57 B.C. 
Copper coins from Kaugambi bearing the legend ‘Kanvasya may 
Kanva dynasty. . 7 | 1 crip fo" phe 
a. LH. g. King Visanghamitra known from the Kailvan (dist- Patna) gs “<LIV: “ig 
~ the year 108 (186 A.D.), Indian Archaeology-A Reuiew, 1955-6, P- 2 Fay and wh ie 


Bodhagaya railing inscriptions give us the names of kings ar 1, a ot 2; 
_ mitra. But these were not the rulers of Magadha (see ™Y pele vol. [>> * : 
6. See my paper ‘Agnimitra of the Vaigali sealing’, SUP HS an am 


bd 3 e e ° S 
7. Brihaspatimitra of the Mora (Mathura) brick inscriptio? also 
ruler of Kaugambi. ! 








8. See Allan, B.M.C., Ancient India, pp. 135-39; 169-75; 192-204 and respective 

plates. 

9. Although the number of the Paficala kings known to us now 1S quite raha my 
paper in JNSI, XXIV, pp. 9-19; pl. I), the same, cannot be, said of Pahica a. 

10. Coin of king Sungavarma from Kaugambi (Indian Numismatic Chronicle, Patna, 
no. 5) 

Il. A coin of king Visnudeva bearing similar features has been assigned by Allan eee 
Anc. Ind., p. 147, pl. XIX, 13) to the house of Kanauj (?) In fact this ane ing ro 
belongs to the Kaugambi house. I have shown (FNSI, XXVI, 1) that there wa 
independent Mitra dynasty at Kanau]. 

z . 16-17, 

12. Bae and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pP- 1-2; Cunningham, Stipa of B harhut, PP 

pl. LITT , 
| leo th 

13. Cunningham, Ibid, p. 17; ZNSE, IV, pp. 137-83 XXUL pp. 1310 eee ee ig 
reading agarajusa is quite clear on some coins in the author's posses 
Collection of Sri Janeshwardas of Allahabad. 

: = ACA If possibl 
implies his sovereignty over the Anga kingdom. The contemporary 408 

15 to. have any janapada coinage of its own. 

16 Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions pPp- 1-3, 30-31. 

17. Cunningham, op.cit. pp. 16, 130, pl. LHI. 

* P.cit. p. 16, 130. | 691-92. 
: Cf. Barua, Proceedings of the 4th Oriental Conference Sane : a “4 aa 
- This interesting seal of Dhanabhuti will shortly be pubis 7 erie eat 

20, Op. cit. Intro Pp XCVI-XCVIII; PP- 150-54. ieee eases) II of Mathura. 

2] (p. 172; pl. XXV, 8-11) the coins of Gomitra of Kaugambi to Gom! 

29. JNSI, IV, pp. 1-16; 138-145 and plates: d Priyamitra have already been 

+ OF these coins those of Iévaramitra, Ramamutra, & ” “131 pl. VI, 18-19). The 
Published by me (FSI, XV, p- 44-5; pl. II, 5-6; XXII, p- ; 
99 Coins of the rest will be published soon HERE 2 4 Devamitra. | 
24. or 8. Brihaspatimitra, Varunamitra, Sivamitra, Sigs aper ‘The Maghas © 
* Fora detailed study of the Maghas and the related king Cutan : P Indian Numisma he 
Kausambi and South Kosala and the A lied problems Pa 

25. ied III, pt. I (1962), pp- 11-21. 

°6. aa on the coin is SriRudra. Sub- 
Bee INST, Vol. XI, p. 13-14, pl. 111, erates ae d at Kaugambi. 

A “quently a few more coins of this ruler have been oun 
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SASDI AT SOMANATHA 
By 
BuppHA PRAKASH, KuruxsueTra UNIVERSITY 


The shrine of Somandatha has see 


Its origins gO back 
to hoary antiquity. K.M. Munshi holds 


nN Many vicissitudes of history. 
y built about 


he vit that the first temple of Somanatha was ae 
the beginning of the Christian era and the secon d cane pae d under the kings of Valabhi (cir. 


480-767) 2 V..N. More calls the second the first temple.2 In the eighth century Muslim 
atanics from Sindh over ran Saurastra a nd sacked bata? The temple of Somanatha fell 
on evil days during that period either duéito the vandalism of invaders or the ravages of time. 
About 800 another temple of red stone was raised under the Calukyas of Saurastra. The 
Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj had a special devotion and reverence for it. In the tenth 
century Somanatha was the guardian deity of Gujarat and the Calukyas of Anahillapatana 
held it in high esteem. But in the earlier Part of ee century, it attracted the cupidity 
of Sultan Mahmood of Gazni, who stormed, desecrated and destroyed it on January 8, 
1026. But no sooner had Mahmood turned is back on Somandtha than its lofty structure 
began to rise again like a phoenix from the ashes of its ruin) “The Calukya King Bhima 
(1022-1072) built a magnificent stone temple on its pristine site very 5000 after the departure 
of Mahmood. In 1045 Siyaka II came to Bee ace weighed himself in gold for giving it 
away to the Brahmanas. About 1100 Siddharaja Jayasimmha (1094-1144) paid a visit to the 
shrine, which must have coincided with new additions and embellishments in it. But, this 
flourishing shrine again fell into disrepair owing to the negligence; incompetence and venality 
of government officers and temple authorities (gandas) Ee we learn from the Veraval Prasasti 
of Bhava Brhaspati. It is not unlikely that the ere a ectarian outlook of the court and the 
bureaucracy, characterised by religious bickerings and antagonisms, was responsible for the 
lukewarm and rather perverse attitude of the officers towards this temple. However, Kumara- 
pala (1144-1173) under the inspiration and gsuidance of Bhava Brhaspati, restored the temple 
and raised there a meru prasada “august tie unto mount Kaildsa” in 1169. Not only the 
temple, but also the entire town was rebuilt. Bhima II added a Meghanada Mandapa to 
this temple. This temple stood aloft till 1297, when Alaf Khan, the general of Sultan Ala- 
uddin Khalji of Delhi, once more sacked and desecrated it. 

The temple of Somanatha had become so famous far and wide as to attract an 1nces- 
Sant train of pilgrims, visitors and travellers from all countries. Among these visitors Was 
the famous Persian poet Musharrif-al-Din-bin-Muslih-al-Din ‘Abdullah’ (1184-1291), known 
by his pen-name Sa‘di. His life can be divided into three parts, from his birth till 1226, 
during which he mostly studied at Baghdad, from 1226 to 1256, during which he wandered 











Sa’ di at Somanatha FACKS 


hither and thither in the lands of Islam from India in the east to Syria and Hijaz in the west, 
and from 1256 to 1291, during which he composed his major literary works.®? In the second 
Period of his life he paid a visit to Somanatha also, an account of which he wrote in his 
Bustan. About the fame of the temple of Somanatha Sa‘di writes : 

Caravans from each district were moving along; 

To look at that spiritless image they throng. 

Kings of China and Chighil, like Sa‘di, forsooth ! 

From that hard-hearted idol were longing for truth. 

Men of eloquence, gathered from every place, 

Were beseeching in front of that dumb idol’s face.*** 

Sa’di also went to Somanidtha on his way to Mecca and saw the famous idol : 

«An ivory idol I saw at Somnat 

Begemmed, as in paganish times was Monat. 

So well had the sculptor its features designed, 

That an image more perfect no mortal could find.’’® 

The poet was unable to follow as to how the living beings bowed to the lifeless image: 

<‘— was helpless to clear up the circumstance, how 

The animate should to th’ inanimate bow ?’”® 

He made bold to ask the priest about this matter but he was furious at him, Seeing 
himself in danger, the poet sought refuge in resignation and meekness and began to cajole 
the priest as follows : 

‘“T am here as a trav’ller a very short while, 

And a stranger knows seldom the good from the vile. 
You’re the queen of the chess-board and therefore aware 
And the monarch’s adviser of this temple fair.,”’’ 

On this the feelings of the priest were assuaged and he in a sympathetic tone explained 
to the visitor that the idol raised his hands every morning and asked him to wait there for 
the night so that he could himself see that thing next day : 

‘Like yourself, too on many a journey I’ve been, 
And idols not knowing themselves I have seen, 
Save this, which each morning, just where it now stands, 
To the great God of Justice upraises its hands ! 
And if you are willing, remain the night here ! 

And tomorrow, the secret to you will be clear.’’® 

Early next morning, as the rays of the sun began to dispell the darkness of the night, 
as if an army of Tatars were advancing over the country of Zanj, the poet saw the temple 
Compound full of men and women, in whose presence the idol performed the aforesaid 
miracle : 

‘The pagans depraved with unpurified face, 
Came from door, street and plain to the worshipping place, 
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aS Budha Prakash 
The city and lanes 


In the temple, no ro ol people bereft; 


©m for a needle was left. 


€ people there rose such a ee 

the sea in a rage had boiled out.”” es, 
at the poet hoping that all his doubts had disapp Ai... 
feigned conviction in the divinity of the idol an 3 
burst into tears and offered obeisance to the idol : 


You'd have said that 

On this the priest gazed intently 

The latter, unable to say anything, 
manifest the intensity of his feeling, 


**Asking pardon, I went to the image of bone— 
In a chair made of gold, on a teak-timber throne— 
A kiss t 


o the hand of the 
Saying, “Curse it 

Thereby the poet h 

was not at rest, 


keen desire to u 


f idol I gave, 
and evry j ous slave - ; : 
ad won the ip fede on ee priests of the temple, but ee 
He felt that some secret device underlay that miracle. He was Seiad 
nravel the secret and ultimately he found it : 

“I fastened the door of the temple one night, 

And, scorpion-like, ran to the left and the right. 

All under and over the throne I 
And a curtain embroidered with gold I espied, 

A fire temple prelate in rear of the screen, 

With the end of a Tope in his hand, could be seen 
The state of affairs I at once saw aright— 


2910 


then pried, 


Like David when stee]. grew like wax in his sight. 

For, of course, he has only the rope to depress, 

When the idol upraises its hand for redress !™ 
On this the priest was ashamed and dismayed and speedily fled, but the eae yes 
m, and pushed him into a well, for otherwise he would have himself lost his ‘te ° 

“He ‘bolted: and I in pursuit of him fell, 

And speedily tumbled him into a well; 

For I knew that the Brahmin escaping alive, 

To encompass my death would incessantly strive.” 
Then the poet teaches the following moral : 

‘When you know of the business a villain has planned, 

Put it out of his pow’r!. when he falls to your hand. 

Your feet, in the track of a cheat, do not place ! * 

If you do, and discover him, show him no grace. 
But, after os incident, the life of the poet in India was not safe and he hastily left 
the country and reached Mecca via Sind : 

‘When I found that I caused a disturbance to spread, 


after hi 
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I abandoned that country and hastily fled. 
I travelled to Sind, after that Judgment Day; 
By Yemen and Mecca I, thence, took my way. 4 
The above account of the visit of Sa‘di to Somaniatha deserves to be believed because 
the author clearly states that he stopped there on his way from Shiraz to Mecca. When a 
person states a fact he deserves to be believed unless the contrary is proved. It is well-known 
that Sa‘di was a widely travelled man. He visited Balkh, Ghazni, Panjab, Yemen, the 
Hijaz, and other parts of Arabia, Abyssinia, Syria, especially Baalbekk, North Africa and 
Asia Minor. He travelled, in true dervish-fashion, in all sorts of ways, and mixed with all 
Sorts of people. Besides this he was a moralist and anethical teacher. ‘There can be no 


question of his being a liar, especially when he recounts an 


Singular. In the account of the visit to Somanatha, he does not introduce the story in conne- 


Ction with a fictitious character, but positively and definitely narrates it as his own experience 
during one of the peregrinations to Mecca. At that time the fame of Somanatha and its 
Miraculous idols had travelled to so many countries that people from there unceasingly came 
to visit them. There is, therefore, no wonder that the tourist and traveller Sa‘di, agitated 
bya singular curiosity to see the miracles of Somanatha, went there, on his way to the sacred 


Places of Arabia. At least, the burden of proving him wrong lies on those who dispute his 
veracity. 


experience in the first person 


Sadis’ account of Somanatha brings to light some new and interesting facts about 
that famous shrine. It must have been the temple, restored by Kumarapala, which Sa‘di 
must have visited sometime between 1226 and 1256. It was held in great esteem and rever- 
ence by the people and at prayer time the entire citizenry surged up in the compound of the 
temple, so that there was no place even for a needle. Sa‘di gives the unique information 
that the idol in the temple was an ivory image of rare excellence and craftsmanship, which 
raised its hands, through a mechanism, worked by a priest behind the curtain, in answer to 
the Supplications of the devotees. This fact is not corroborated by older traditions. Though 


Writers, like Farishta, have given graphic accounts of the sculptured image at the temple of 


Somanatha older authorities have stated that it was a solid stone linga. Considering and 


Summing up this evidence H. C. Ray has observed that “‘the idol of Somanatha was 4 solid 
unsculptured lzmga and not a statue. Gardizi described the god as a stone (sang)- Ibz-al- 
Athir said that it had no appearance of being sculptured.’’*© It appears that im subsequent 
restorations of the temple also the form of the linga stone was retained, for Alaf Khan, the 
general of Ala-al-Din, who destroyed the temple in the thirteenth century, is said to have 
shattered the idol to pieces and carried away the fragments to Delhi stating ‘‘we shall make 
chunam out of it.?26 The ivory statue referred to by Sa’di, therefore, seems to refer to some 


Other subsidiary image in the temple compound. We know that when Kumarapala restored 


the temple of Somanatha, he built some temples of Gauri, Bhimesvara, Kapardin, Siddhesvara 


and other divinities also in that compound and the chaplain Bhava Brhaspati placed gold 
Pinnacles on them as well. 


It appears that, in course of time, some idol in one of these 
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In those days * 


tovelo: 
; ‘ the believ 
was common practice to stage miracles in temples in order to steel the faith of e more 


x 
In particular, after the repeated destructions of the shrine, such devices became of 


temples attained great name and fame by reason of its miraculous feats. 


. . ‘ zs rematk 
imperative to reclaim the belief of the people. In this connection the follows 
Sa‘di is very pertinent. 


4 


....each morning, just where it new stands, 


To the Great God of Justice upraises its hands.” was not the 


| thie observation shows that the god, represented by the ivory-1mase® d to rele? t 
chief deity of the temple, but was rather a subsidiary god, who was suppor’ _ the 


supplications of the devotees to the Great God, the God of Justice, by Tr aising a ve 
devotees first visited the shrine of this god and then, following the clue of his ae 
went to the temple of the Chief God. But since the action of the ivory-ima 
very thrilling and spectacular, it had won universal acclaim and popularity: 
centrated his attention on this god, without caring to visit the Great God, W Heidi 
God of Justice. He remained mainly engrossed in the affairs of the shrine © 
gave ample descriptions of it, 


ge of this 


Ico 
i ice = rows WO" 
Thus the account of Sa‘dis’ visit to the temple of Somanatha th 


on some aspects of its working. 
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ere ERT AY TAR TAHA TO ATCT 
eatrar arate Ht AT STAT e CoE GAA Fel WE 
Granta frre el eT | 
ara & AIA 


oY Te Waar aa wa safes TIA GAP 
peer! toc we gfe 3 fee " 
ait Sa orem os aren apa aferaa anre aw fafa TAT AT AIS 8 


fs meq ‘qrasterqa’ & aia TT ATA ATH up ale A, ora-talt O 
frit icant aba a are, erat severe ic: faite eh TT gt 
STAT ort ae perge wt Be GAR TE ATRAAATA A APAHST Ae 2238 (ware BAER Sha 
ET once thar rate weaeary Rreare aa CTY fice 
UT ei a apare H, area era-a El Tell Sia Ct eat rare go Ta Peach eS ST 
Bren rt arracs fea se eh fre ectrn Ta=OeTC  ee 
Te A arava: erereaies aah THAT AT TAT cad He CAAT A THA gene 
ee as re aE me ERT Et ST AS at aha ‘ce eee 
fra Pt wer Barger even HA TART is TTL TAT SST t 
FIaT fasuy ar ea qa Ba FAT ATTN saat ae aE Tre 
e ats ABs 


a wemteit a er He aE AAAI FE TAT EAT fo TS ! 
re : at Wat & 
ree ne oT eee eon 

OR STaTae: SATA + aq at TAME! Or phe 
oa a eran a ce reer eT ATE ere ATT aed 
qa Tg Be weary herr eat 1 AATIRT TEE aca 
vi TR ee he a ranted See ee ) 


Te aT | Who Sfrcea® aTas UH AeA CAF TA ts 

a fre erg, iver” at at at at we TE SP 
Rifas crc th arcane (ay wae Re ORT Or eto 

I ° vs (A scot Ht | EEATF ag gat fh TAA 


| Rens UAT THT STH HH 
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Wa Ge WR spear a aera eer erat aT flo fare HOTA 
rca mre Can ra eT a Pe ae ah Se 7 FTF TTT 
arg we ufait Ft afte eaaTa: ice cara feat wat aal ata Sal ae TSAR * qa 
Srrafegt ot omer Stee mre BR He ree ot we afc Fa Tg TH EL 4 
at Tata Aas HT BETA HLA TAA, THAT TATA feragtt are Sto TEE oe 
frre ar at agen Feat g 1° set TH TAT Awa g, 89a 2 saradt at fate aaa 
pave frat aus at ea fren Ht Sat afer aay we TT EI 

Sores ar Sfaare fray avai at afte & feet Ta Seat AA: gir ert fot EE a 
“a, Fal she ah seh aan & are AE ANE er HTC ea FHT AT | ee 
SEX HL SUlt HoT TICAT HT AT; et hardl & fares area are faa AN ye aa, 
eae at cat gah Prod & act aay pT Ware Hat AT | weg wa TEE 0 a 
frat AqCaT F Fat TSH, seh mee ok were art B eae HT TAT ATE seat tt 
ei 8 ft var aa eh ee Fore a te ort INTE MET eee 

& état H fafa fear vat fawar Zz, faa FTE aa saa al AS TM! are at 
ame Sto Use aT TATA eS fe RATA Fat TX AST ATA TAM d ar 8 
AU HTT ai” fag facat Sat H aaqarx, Sa wT ee nee 
fre Was TE Ahad Tee ae A” site, ae STE AF TT rea man 
Ta Sl SAAT TT THT FI satya ng re over eC ce A 
a eho Go a ow fafeaa aaa aw at fer BI" Tog sto TATA qa 
at aataaa aaa ( 23a adit) F actrees H ATH ay FT FIR gag aa coe’ 
SAT BT AAT SF aR a SAH TTA H St TSaaATS FT pre ere HTT a 
ear Tat SPT 1 Ree ner met eee gre oe ror Tg A al 
See ea freon nia) 8 heer te aerate ( pe 
G Hl sal = await FI ® : 

Sees EON een are tow’ 8 at 
AR A ATS SAAT THAT TT ATT FATT ate are area TS E gedit 
Gero Reve age tw, dae er Sra 2 ff 
eat cach act aa H wt fett aaa ara fear at aha Z| apa ca 

edt re ier egy ae eet fret H FR ae 59 6% a 
Saal al HT Leal Mar at A St, SAT aa Te TIAA F ee 
Toa Al Tres MATa a AT ATS Ge Ta AT ayat TEAS ae 
TRIAS BT ATA HA TET AY HAT ATAT St ee eT ed clk a 
ATH AICS TAT’ LUST | qaqa aii & far H wat FA aaa, pnd B05 (FE fot ie 
sre fear gon fd tae a wef TT 1 ara 
AAMAT HT Slrdtalat Hl S AAT SAH ATA H TH VT FT, aaa aa Fa — 











TE TTTAATA H TAT BT SIT 
sat HIX Bae STS AT AS, UME FT PUTT 
raat are Frat ari & fret war See 
aa at ar at Fel G1 Seals, SAP 


3° freak sro Sah HAT HT AAT BAT ATA FETT S| 
forat aaa, Rang aT area caw %, Uw fet TACT A 
TS TTY THATE TPHL SAH STAT HATS TET TE AAAI IAT 
gern rr recor apc oe, Gere tg’ Bah egT Her oem TaATE | wR fe set AT 
rr el sees, ate ae CAT AT CATR GS HOT TT Te rT fe TT SP 
Se Ga ayer craw earn He AVA aA eva At PART SETA AT AH, MTT TT gl ATT Saat 
Sea Geet ar ht ct raved re frat ar area 1 Te me rae 
ORT eae a, serves Got ah eure ETRE SPAR Te Ue 
(ear 8,” fier Dat ara H es feet aA Ta Al carat amet | Bas fears ara Ga TET 
Roc a ox pcre ah ot fee tror stereos ee gn a 
7 Saban 
STA Se oso ae excer rer br oeeHTeTH Sa TTTM STG a ae 
Bresette st eae TL RTI ee 
TAs Ret Sach arch & mae ae aH a aT AHA EU saua, afe Sat aT saat AT BHATT 
UGS ara gh ene H canara ay, EF Te TATA ay maa TVR ach a Tat TA TTT 
a TS aiteeara at aaa rather TT THT GH a MI MET sore 
aT meager ey ween eth ary tee NTH a vTCEH RT oT AEST u 
SR ee ch a a were aT aT TTT saa ae al, AAAS 
ee oe se aretiet ae aaa § fee 
Bale Si vara et FRC a he 
Tae sre aretar at faeaet WaT (aT 7 es 
Rit erearqare ager STARA TE eters) aha He me SA TTS 
Ser eet aa st a ad 
S TST aearadht Bs aqrer ATS H UTA (AT LoRY So i 
ql ete (Xo HTo 2oK3-VVVZ BP) a ara aa HTT ee 
pace TelSeaT eT fa va fo H rer aT TAT HEA TO TT OTAl als u 
ay | Oe ON ae saree HL THT ETH ATT 
Te et eee ar Bara A cng Go HATA TM A TET me 
. Sart ar ¢ eeft gat ale afaaa Td ate 
Tae! or at aay oat Saat att fre eT a Ara e | ee 
Sen | (Ro To TT VoRK Go) H fo cqageatay TAH TTC ss gue ais 
Ree ahr fire fr : aa are wait peak MATER F TEP TF 
OT aa Prat at ah GAS H, TAHT FAM & ee aan Fe TAT 
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- at Vy ‘Sase-fararafn’ gem He aTATe TE TT AE tye a er Faron THAT ATA 
ij “init ape fsare Be mraraere aH Rol TATE A weit Weds : 

SqTa g  g So) Fara a TA Fal Xe 

aa an ate Wt 
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sate fe 8 aifoarare ae Tee e aqrad Ho * 
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30¢ qe AGaat 


at pea mere eatecete pam tetcrsrenestc reer ort a 
se car sifate fore afira & Ps SSA, et ett Prgror eet aT Aare a 
e Veea a, ee aeceerer de heen ght ve roe wt eTTTE HC AT ST av fad 
ats Hart famatteca (XTo &To 2 019%-2 2VX& go) & AAAs, 9 2at- erat areas = aaa a 
aT BAT HS Al TES AT AAT F FT eas A sec ar 1 TT ag He 
are fare aidiara & fire at ver ara Bore aT H TES TMT T Ta ot 
SGA Te Al ATHTAT STAT SV aH ATATE BAHT AAA: goat at Sat we: ane 
HAVA SA THT AT Seer Arafat Harare IK, SATHT SAT 8 goat at 8 HEF 
aad sl itt ¢! 
are aicqra a aaa Bre fre aea aa age Fafa aah ATH! AUK 
sete hare & Fre ere A rt ar ot See eT OT AT CAT TET we eT Tl 
faces araaa: AT CRY fo H A, ‘wate TTR ieee aI GTR A et 
HAL ( Raat SAAT AaTeal ) ay et Ara HT TAT ITH, sa erat TTT 5a 
to seetie e cecheroe a a eat aT TAY AT aa ; 
sa ft Pedr ge we He a oe  aprea! ar TT AE FET cat ME a 
ft am ora 21 aed ate carta aa ora aT Shea HEA are a wm at aA 
SUSI ES aT a a fs ewe rc GF GH ATT qr ag 
fare teat ara atcha ar ae a TT, ET FA s fog 
mt, Far were ape seg ate a cae at gare oT HT ET ait ae 
USAT ATR Bfs aTax Stet are Tea Fa ‘eH TH HATA be Ma gat ae 
HTT Ay, Sa Ta: saa frond ox dt agae 2, aa afae aha ont fraratt 4 i: 
cat “itera aren” arare ae ag qa Fra a aaAT & FF or at tg oe i 
sre steak rater a gat tT SATS at ae Fe TA et ee 
furor & a sehferdtee org ( Qt Get eed) A TAM eS 6 
So a eA oT afer Rasta a A A afte ETA: ETF Ty Py 
al Seah “Aa-aTa-afean’ & ca awa & fe sah aa TH A gaat 108 ae 
ga firarr were af wardens ( qual Gert merest) A TAT coer TE HT a HO 
aren aa gee oat mee ft aH eT H aT aI oat ee Cd 
cam ‘aaa’ He Teas BT Gas Te fafa F ape wee eg BH oa © 
2° fra arch edt Gach gated B a yn ate ewe # net a we To 
ft rer ar Pinas aie aor ere ert Qa Gea TATERT HT mie an ot Pra fA 
wa Talas-diet F areata Wears Ua aoa TY fret “faeit cat, FA at “th 
area wot #1 ag AA set mat & Pe HA aT GSTS THE ae 
WITT H AL Yoko Fo H aaa Wala AH aeae Ts 
gee at ot at aHa F1 eto Ue Ht aT Al HEAT e far facad 
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qe rcaaTa B aH aT ETT 


STAT Tea (AA YO L-2VVS Lo) Ft WANA qq ay FMA RK FE AT gaat Aaleal 
o Tas aH BT TAT, ATT rfa-faenata’ B AAAS Se ARTE > fran HIAATA HASTE Sa 
(a coe-c¥e fo) at ararafie eA FATEH, ITH ANTRTS oft qaredt Saat TH FT A 
SET AT HAT SI" aay Eo AA FATAL TS, SEIT ne Ragh Bt OH FATA A AAT AT faut 
oe eat ear feat war dra Tea Bt eat TM carci at faavadt ® agave @! So CONT 
UAT ret ar fares, (Wassiljew ) ale dhl aad CCRC ms a at eat att at qfee etait AIT 
Teal Fl AIT A secre ath arateay Be TATE TE FET AT AAT E | Us stead FT AT SAT 
Qu gard A edt aH aT THAT z! 

TS WIA aT aTfrata-F1S Fafsad Het AAA, eq Hat Te FE AGT IA SF HET 
Core RS Afrerhre aed, af, Bea, Fat aT ATH TE sara om aT At STAT FT 
SR ear & at, mae At MT H THIS, AUT ATT ATT oT EE TATE TK HATE 
atten fagare at frat stat gl wee ae aoa ee 
faastt (<to To UAT rae te eee ee ee 
ar ga aren gah TATE ETE CATA AT AAT TAA AT ATT di ares HTT ME 
a, ae fa Ee TTT a 

Pot BY GATT ATS | HF (gro eae atl Gai : 

Sail we ate & ara Ae watt A" fara arcu &, ge aT TH ‘mae 
TRH ea ee pers TE TE gi (Fro ate RT: RES 
afaat xa a oH ald Ho ®, i 
Ree care gee 
Te sheaf aot Get araat waar fw TAT arit | ate Se ajo faloaH aera 

he sea ote  Hee A TE ATTRA A HE TE ; i 
sre at ge @ ate ee amare eT TT 
Serna oes OAT eee 
re se go are fre Baro HT EE, 
SC agape et fee en RTT ec 
we 
8 et See arch AAT ATT ATAT GT SHH aga UHM a mee aid 
S are a, ht arg fo ze TAT era oc aig IT STOTT 
Sg aT aT eT ry ca ge Pgh TU ST SE eet GA AAT AH ATTA 
> Be oat ne rere lt THEE TTT aaa SAAT Et FE TFA 
Bc eegy gr eon TS SE ETT e 
STHT Tes, vce eared ay GAR TE AT AT THAT 
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a e wn  * ae 
eS ers at ae att rary Saat sada rat FS A 


at at Saat StH TH St WHS a aT aT ¢ AI rere ux ea aery Rae TP ae 

a) go Sit A aaa & Perel Cara HT a a wh Tae a Fait ar faare Het Halt TE 
eran 2, feed FE BA A SAB aH aT eaerH cera aT fea ae gy, EAE TOT 5o TI 
aH TAT AMAT aa Sit H & Pret B ait war H qe waParaay at art Bate TA ATT 


ee aca aftan facia di sex 21 BS A Sah afsata-ere a fet aq at a ATT 
Zl e 7 z T = = a c > 

dar arat ois fet eo A Se feet ofa fae He ang aaarah sae TAT © TAT Aaa 

S arate & ata 


qual #1 Ho a gah faedt St cafes H ara Sa a AT Hear we St Baal FS TRE z 
sadat Hh ue tia SAS Sa aH fer aes aaa gear ax Ba aT AL Ghat ATA FOTN! OH 
Siti 3 aE Bait fires ae E, FSA oreth ite BOA rare a wee, aa Br Peet ae TT Pa 
ar at aera x Peat S 1 Rea TOT aS At aaATS fee ar dt ea oda wera aT Fla A 
staersara adi @t 2 aay anttardt eat fafirrar at areca rare Toa F AHA 
7 USHt, TA WAT Hl HAS Hrs WT cara & fear gz; ax, Saat ater aaa frat Fe" farara at fate 
at afr agea sara ae eu ant ae ay S1 Aare ar shrera feast aaar fates STHATTATAT FT 
Soren A aT At Dar emer ee H A Poa dar fra Sih a qe ape aT TAA ATA 
afacrarfs & feat at Sear faite wa & ait at 2 Sa A ae caeea arate & fafea Tee 
Ha cent feet ani-faarg at gan ax Sat aga fer Aqenx< ura #1 ea: Wl Fe ait THT Th 
ae Trager H gt oar Bag art are aita-aatell H few Hae wisest ara at He THT S TA AE AT 
ata 2 fr aegfeafa ar afcaa a SA oe, et aw fizes aaa Ha A eet Hae FM HS CHT AM 
chore fae at, ot aca: dea a adar aaae fs frat at aa arava, aa gfe & frac eet 
TS, THT TH ae Tact aT UH frerareted Us Heats He Sar Harhaa aaah Tel FECT AAT | 

searat & fe wafefeRad arafirat arate sa ware at are art ar TATA TST PAT AT AAT 
2 afte & Fae afers fates sarge & A ee H, frre ax A at wat aaa a afta TT ara 
arfeftan magi car tears seat at Sat  arare ax ea: Haw AAT EI FET AT Aha g 
wat sega feat ort & aaa ae we Tears aaer after H ar ah we git ATA GAH FT FGF 
ATA SAAT THT SAH rT At |r ST | Sa TAY HB cere Harr gat waar s Pe gray alas 
are weal @ oat Seat vaaat H GF car Sh Set ware, sat say gare sat gH at afad ea gf 
saat cat aaredl) aa ar Hl saat ert aeuag 2) sah fears aa Dal AA Fo TAA F ATT TK A 
Tet ae Wt aaa He ana F fis Sah aren faface are an, sah fang F aii Hy aT Fal TH 
SU aaa Stat Tara Het aH sara it aa aT Set) Ae drat ware at arafaat HF AT st HT Las 
aaa ars aaa TA ae Safar & aaa S aa fray pre-faeark Yok F Sat Qvat Saal TaTEaT TH 
Soa &, Taw aac az, eH aS Ht ae aad & fe CS Sai Ha a F sfar-are F Sra faa 
SEAT, AAT: aeag wat ft GH AX FT AS aH ASA A Hear Hal F1 Ta aA Hae GAT AT 
4H fear at anata wa wes, gaa un fafaoe ani ga Faro, way 2-6 at at TH sifaa 

















We teaara } aaa aT STMT BSe 


SS feat TT FR ar 
Ter nT ee eR far age ge EF aT aah fe sit Tr TAL 
Cftten aa factat ATX satan gh SRT TATE B Bea HT wT STA gual Males The S ACH 
TR ay ay ahs dat At Pres Re Pras fare we H GS CEA AT ara A Teta SHAT AT A 
et TT TS Taha ee RATS arrar ag A aaGATA He FSA IT Aaa g FH BAF aA 
q a tae at 
SIU ges gat FS TG Sep Sat Sah arate BAHIA Adl Sl Aad, Wd VAN A Fo 
SEe eae arahiat NUT aftanta 8 aqua, aati, Faw Gel arafiat a ae xe oT aad 
; abe eat aT a i +) Sah arare oe at aw gaat 
NAY rarest & BAT well AU aT Grae 1 aarahead g | 
iS fo NIST Cat aa & tae anit saat AGH CENT AQHA fT ST aaa 2 
+ TOG, AS TENET For fata.sprer ay, feeft cam dt B BHC oat aT Ca East TANT oH 
: RTE gia EET IE FAT Ge a ser ze, ger ara AT aT GEAR aTrTaTaA a a, 
ee Ton TS Oe 8 ray & a team gett fou eat ahs aT ee gaa aT 
YS frat Se FE Crertiew eee ast feat at GL GETNTH fore, Tar ar BA Tx AT 
PRAT, OF ART ETH Gs ara 8 fie gar qe ATaTTA CATT TGTAT (TA we e-cRe Fo) 
go aoa GTeT ATT FRY RS Sit nar may Be age A ATRUT AEA SEAT GTA Tet BIN et SHE 
SA Se are ot I WEY at arma fire aear a PRAT ARTSY GTO Coa reese 
Fg Renae ES Set eT sa ent a at Tea, GT el wT A aT TAHA 
y Sh iaay : GMT SAS fou anit arag a aaaT S| SAH fears CH AAT Sat SAT ATA 
ASR at at OFT 8 FF ST fee corer ga arr ewe H GA at AMT TH & ae Farah sera 
se OA FATTY aT TERT ay fer Hara AYE aE ATEN AAT gH BAT ST 
AU ores adtarat © STATE Sexe Gray at qeue et ARATE? aqua, afe ga pat facet aaUrT 
Ta TAT % ATATK IX, Saat fig BF > for aed a OT AF FAT aT H EA Ga Chrertas 
Vea at edtafer F ATA, SAY Frey ot ry qaing at ca SAT TAT ATA FT AINE TATA TATAT TS 
SRT ¢ ate Ea HM, TH Te F wy gard afte H ahead AAT THAT Sl SAT Tey Tet th 
Sarat eqarad: SIeet aaa Hh arare qx, we HIaATA H AAT BT TACITK Teo A al aK 
arat afarh Th-ASe tte dat 81 sq arco se araeT TATA HLA ASI H for AE 
TORT aaah st ata & fF & adqery, aq gare aT at BIseaat a Al FE Satis Stata Fe 
OU qe ireaara & Ae Ue oats ger ead sqrgay wars AY CATT H TAHT FAT TAT SAT ATK BT AAT 
te Paet care ane et ah aT ae felt fer arcita strana B arian Ua ately fara & aera sea- 
St faatg tater qfeaat F goat H vt eat ara at ewan 2 
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LAND AND PEOPLE OF ANCIENT KAMARUPA 
By 
P. D. CGHAUDHURY, GAUHATI 


References to ancient Assam are available in abundance in the Epic, Pauranic and 
Tantric literature. Pragjyotisa was the name of ancient Assam in the earlier times and 
Kamaripa in the later times. From the beginning of the Gupta period down to the 12th 
century of the Christian Era, the kingdom of ancient Assam was known both as Pragjyotisa 
and Kamarapa though the rulers used to call themselves Lords of Pragjyotisa. Chinese 
Pilgrim Hiuen Tsang’s report, Bana’s ‘Harsacarita’ and the subsequent discoveries of 
the Copper-plate Charters and rock inscriptions of the Kamariipa Kings form the most 
valuable and authentic sources of the early history of Assam. In the present paper it 1s 
Proposed to have a general discussion of our land and people through the inscriptions that 
belong to the pre-Ahom period (upto 12th century A.D.) and itis why the word Kamarupa 
instead of Assam has been used in the title of the paper. 

Copper-plate and stone inscriptions serve as very valuable materials for the con~ 
Struction of history of Kamariupa up. to the end of the 12th century A.D. ‘These epigraphic 
records form the most important source of history of the Pre-Ahom period and they have 
rendered it possible to trace an almost unbroken hisotry of ancient Assam from about the 
4th down to the 12th century of the Christian Era. 

In ancient India, it was the practice with its rulers to record land-grants on COppet= 
plates which served as title deeds of the donees. This practice prevailed in ancient Assam 
also. Most of the land-grant charters hither to discovered in Assam consist of aset of three 
copper-plates, joined together by a ring the ends of which are secured in aseal of the king. 
The obverse of the first and the reverse of the third plate are blank and thus, the inscription 
Covers only four sides of the plates the middle one being inscribed on both sides. 

The king’s seal is heart-shaped and divided into two parts; the triangular upper 
Part contains the figure of an elephant-head ‘en face’ in relief, and in the semi-circular lower 
Compartment is the inscription of the king’s name and titles. Round the edge of the seal 
runs a raised rim which serves as a protection to the seal. The whole thing, in the language 
of Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, ‘looks just like a heartshaped box, without a lid.2 Of the copper- 
Plate land grant records in our State, the Doobi Copper-plate inscriptions of Bhaskaravarman 
of the 7th century A.D. found in Kamriupa district is the earliest. ‘The set records, inter alia, 
the defeat of the Bengal army at the outset of the battle at the hands of the Kamarupa princes 
Bhaskaravarman and his elder brother Supratisthitavarman, but later on the Kamarupa 
Princes were defeated by the vast Gauda army. The Nidhanpur Copper-plate inscription 
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comes next. It was discovered in the Village of Nidhanpur, situated in the distri 


on 
Hssam and was deciphered by the late lamented Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharyya) aa 
vinod, who in the ‘Kamariipa Sasanavali? edited ten copper-plate inscriptions F ou 
this set of Bhaskaravarman. Each of these two sets of Bhaskaravarman, 0O 
consists of more than three plates. 


h century 

The Hayungthal copper-plate inscription of Harjaravarma Deva ne a only the 

A.D. succeeds the Nidhanpur Plate in order of chronology. It is unfortunate ‘ ity of the 
middle one of this set of three Copper-plates could be recovered. One pecutiat 


z < is one Was 
charter is that unlike the other “°Pper-plate grants of the Kamarupa Kings, this 
ordered by the crown prince Van 


century A.D, 


Copper-plate inscriptions of oth 
lavarmadeva, Ratnapala, Indrapala a 
Places of our State a 
Gauhati. 


Vanama- 
er Kamariipa Kings, such as, apne ioe 
nd Dharmapala, have also gs ear Rian ae 
nd quite a few of them have now been preserved in the State 


Copper- 
Indigenous era, 
varman at Tez 


: ° ce of any 
plate inscriptions of the Kamaripa Kings give no clue to the MB se. 
but simply mention their regnal years. The Rock mea ME ciast 
pur dated 510 Gupta era corresponding to 830 A.D. and the 


‘ _D. make it 
on at North Gauhati dated 1197 Saka corresponding to 1205 A 


he Gupta era was in use in Kam 


in the 
aripa in the 9th century and Saka era } 
13th century. Ot 


anga 
her Rock Inscriptions that have of late, come to Leh ee om Bee aa 
Rock Inscription and ‘‘Umachal’’ Rock Inscription do not bear any cake: er when the 
Sraphic records that have been, so far, brought to light, it is not possible +2 er: in place 
Gupta era Came to be used in Kamaripa and when the Saka era established its u 

of the former. if Amarupa 
In this connection, it may not be out of place, ifa few extracts from “The a here: 
Era”, an article from the learned pen of the late Rai K. L. cacti Fede Depart- 
Sse In' the “Kamartpar Purayrtta’ (App.A of the K amarupar Bur oe ipubushe ae rupi era. It 
Ment of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam) there is mention oa RE ras Kamas 
1s stated there in that in the Kamaripi year 612 Bhukhtiyar Khilyt ocean year 1023 
Pitha and that being defeated he fled. It is also mentioned that i te mentioned inuthis 
Parrikhit N arayan surrendered himself to Makram Khan. ; It 8 os 1071... .Some of the 
‘Puravytta’ that Mirjumla invaded Assam in the se ae a regnal years of the kings 
©°pper-plate inscriptions of the kings of Kamariipa mention on a se records. Unfortunately 
a8 stated above but no clue to any era can be found from any oie i ht though there are good 
not a Single coin minted by the Kamariipa kings has yet come to lig 
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reasons to suppose that these kings actually struck coins. In the absence of epigraphic and 


numismatic proof the existence of a Kamarupi era can, therefore, at best, be only surmised 
33 


The copper-plate inscriptions record grants of land yielding paddy. This shows 
that Kamaripa possessed regular fields and harvests of corn and that rice was the staple 
food of the people as it is now. The special mention of arecanut and betel leaf in the Now- 


_gong copper-plate inscription of Balavarma testifies the fact that betel-nut had been favo- 


urite of the people of Kamaripa in those days also. 

The elephant-head ‘en face’ neatly set in relief is invariably seen in the seals of the 
copper-plate grants. Stone panels of the pre-Ahom period containing realistic representa- 
tion of elephants have also been discovered in different parts of the province in super-abun- 
dance; special reference to elephants in the Epic and other literature are also not wanting. 
It shows that the inhabitants of ancient Assam were quite familiar with this animal which 
Was considered a valuable treasure of their reputed country, from time immemorial. On 
the other hand, representation of the lion is conventional and unrealistic. This typical way 
of lion representation shows that the people of Assam were not very familiar with this stately 
animal. 

Clear references to lofty temples and magnificent building, are available in the 
copper-plate inscripteous of the Kamarupa King From the copper plate grant of Vanamala, 
we know that he reconstructed a Siva temple during his reign. There is also a clear 
reference to the erection of a huge palace in the Nowgong copperplate grant of 
Balavarma Deva. We find further references to lofty structures in the inscriptions 
of Ratnapala and Indrapalavarma Deva. The architectural remains that have hither- 
to been discovered in different parts of the province, prove beyond doubt that the artists and 
the architects of ancient Assam reached such a standard as they could justly be proud of. 

The kings of Kamaripa were devotees of Lord Siva. Inthe copper-plate inscriptions 
there are ample references to show that the kings of Kamaripa were adherents of Saivism. 
The late Padmanath Vidyvinode in his article, namely, ‘Mahadeva the Ishtadeva of the kings 
of Kamaripa’, discussed fully the different verses of the inscriptions relating to the salutation 
to Lord Siva and established the fact that the kings of Kamaripa were adherents of Saivism. 

The copper-plate grants of the Kamarupa kings, brought to light so far, have ren- 
dered it possible to trace the genealogy of the kings, almost in an unbroken continuity from the 
4th century to which Pushyvarma, the first king of the line of Bhaskaravarman has been 
assigned, down to the 12th century of the Christian era, the time of Dharmapala, the last 
king of Pala dynasty in Kamarupa, as evinced by the copper-plate inscriptions. It is very 
unfortunate that not a single coin of the pre-Ahom period has been found as yet though there 
are evidences to show that coins were minted by the kings of Kamaripa. Rai K. L. Barua 
Bahadur says, ‘‘....it is rather surprising that we have not been able to find a single coin 
Minted by any of the numerous kings prior to Naranarayana, the Koch king of the 16th 
Century. It is not at all likely that the Kamartpa kings did not strike coins. We have 
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on the authority of the Silimpur inscr; ut the 
12th century the Kamartpa king Ja 


offered to make a ‘tulapurusha’ gift o 


Ption deciphered by Mr. R. G. Basak that i a 
yapala, who was probably the son of Dharm Pp > 


i med 
I f gold, including 900 gold coins, to a Brahmin ma 
Prahasa. This proves that gold coins were actually ewe by these kings, and as evinced 


by the Nalanda seal of Bhaskaravarman, the art of impressing seals on clay OF mee 
metal was known as early as the 7th century”. People os Assam were acquainted with the 
use of iron which was extremely used in weapons P of war. Of the precious metal gold 
and copper were available within the kingdom itself. Harjaravarman’s Rock Inscripuon 
and Vanamala’s copper-plate charters Prove beyond a he that boats maintained by ngs 


of Kamaripa were numerous and tha inted and well de- 
t they w tifully carved, painted an 
corated. The people of Kamara ae eee in India. These 


traders were called ‘Sadagars’ an he Brahmaputta 
and its navigable tributaries. People of all castes and occupations lived happily and ie 
Contented. Streets were wide and crowded with elephants, horses and chariots whic 


kings and nobles used to mount on. pious and learned 
people. erous 


pa traded with people of other parts 
d the main routes of their trade were t 


The capital city was adorned with 
All these tend to prove that our land and the people were affluent and prosP 
during the reign of the Kamartpa kings. 

Palaces and the temples of the pre-Ahom period are almost non-ex 
their ruins, as referred to above, are to be found here and there. The reasons of their des- 
‘Tuctions as noticed by Sir Edward Gait, are mainly two, namely, the Agencies of Nature 
and Invasions of Foreigners ; 

The finest and the oldest specimen of sculptural or iconoplastic art in Assam 1S 
“emple-stone door-frame at Dah-Parvatia in the district of Darrang (Central Assam™)- 
carving is characteristic of the style of the early Gupta schools of sculpture. ‘The two god- 
desses, Ganga and Jamuna, stand with garlands in hands in artistic pose and elegant posture. 
The door jambs are decorated with beautiful ornamental foliage. The artist’s sense of 
Proportion, the beautiful symmetry of the figures and ornamental devices, and the excellence 
of execution tend to prove that this door-frame belongs to the same period as the great 


schools of sculpture which existed at Pataliputra and Varanasi in the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. 


istent, though 


the 
Its 


The Rock inscription known as the ‘Umachala Rock Inscription’ is the earliest Bas 
8taphic record so far discovered in Assam. It is on the north-eastern slope of the Kamakhya 
or Nilachal hill near Gauhati. It bears no date but on palaeographical grounds, the SS 
scription may be assigned to the fifth Century A.D. (Edited in the Epigraphia Indica, 
XXXI, part II). 

Then comes the Rock Inscription of Mahabhitavarma or Bhutivarman of the Sixth 
Century A.D. This inscription (not dated) was found in the Mikir Hills, Assam. (One 
Rock inscriptions such as Harjaravarman Rock Inscription, ‘Tezpur, and Kanai Barasi 
Rock Inscription of the pre-Ahom period have already been referred to above. _ 

It has been aptly observed by K. L. Barua, that the early history of Kamarupa 1s 
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very interesting. There was hardly any other Hindu dynasty in northern India that ruled 
uninterruptedly for a period of eight hundred years like the dynasty of Pushyavarman. 
Conquerors like Samudragupta, Yasodharman, Mahasena Gupta and Yagovarman could 

no doubt defeat the Kamaripa kings in battle, but they could not include Kamarupa within 

| their territories. ‘The repeated early Musalman invasions were succesfully repulsed by the 
kings. Kamaripa, which remained an independent kingdom till the last, unconquered 7 
even by the Moghuls. The Ahom kings who succeeded the Koch kings became themselves 
Hindus and erected numerous Hindu temples. ‘The extent of their kingdom was no doubt 
reduced and it came to be known as Assam, but'even that small kingdom, with its limited 
resources, successfully resisted all Muhammadan invasions and continued to be independent 
till the advent of the British in 1826. 

















PANHIDEP HATI 
SOME NOTES ON THE worsuIp OF SARASVATI 


IN BALINESE HINDUISM 
By 


J. ENsINK, UTRECHT 


In a volume dedicated to one of the most learned men of India it does not seem out 

of place to devote some attention to the cult of the goddess of learning in Bali. ne . 
As is well known, Hinduism is the most ie cmt religion of Bali and Sarasvatt a 

Metpe ed all over the island, along with so many other Hindu deities. Sarasvatiin we. | 
Hinduism is the subject of a recent study by C. Hooykaas,} who especially discusses e 

birthday” (Bal. odalan) of the goddess (a festival al 6 on pasvall puja on the ninth day 
of Navaratri in southern India) and her identity with Uma and Prajfiaparamita. we 

Two forms of Sarasvati are distinguished : 1° the embodiment of knowledge (OJ e. 
vidyatmika); 2° the gakti of the Lord Brahma (OJav. saktinya Bhatara Brahma). In the a 
form she is said to be responsible for Brahm4’s having four faces. The god wanted to follow | 
a lovely goddess with his eyes wherever she went, but turning his head for that peal 
i efitted. his dignity; therefore, he developed tee faces. As a Balinese informant see! f 

The Lord Brahma got four faces, when he saw the goddess Sarasvati.”’ (Bal. : Bhatara 
Brahma faturmukha sédavége fiakst San Hyan Sarasvati) .? 

As vidyatmika, Sarasvati is an important deity. One of my informant sr 
Indonesian, considered her identical with Tuan (the highest God) in that form. Vidyat- 
mika Sarasvati is said to reside in the palm-leaf manuscripts (Bal. 70” tal ; Indon. lontar), 
which accordingly are treated with due respect by the pious Balinese. 

To those who want to begin the study of these books a ritual commonly pec 
panhidep hati (making the mind attentive; strengthening the mind's capacity),® or more a a 
nunas panhidep hati (to pray for strengthening of the capacity of one’s mind), is recomme : 
This prayer is often understood to be addressed to Sarasvati : nunas panhidep hati rin a! oe q Et 
yan Aji-Sarasvati (to pray for strengthening of the capacity of one’s mind to the godeess 
Aji-Sarasvati)4, 

So far I only once have found panhidep hati mentioned in a text. 

my Aji Sarasvati, Cod. Kirtya III 88° has the following passage On P- 8. 
| Sari nin paidep att. ms 
HH Sin srana vénan. Ma. Pukulun San Hyan Tutur Menét, Tutur JFati, sumusup rin ran 
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Panhidep hati—Some Notes on the Worship of Sarasvati in Balinese Hinduism Yo 


sin tinular isép, téka inét 3, leyak asth, ganma manusa asth, deva Batara asth, téka patuh inkup, asth den 
avélas, on Yan Tungal paramasalatya nama. 

The essence of paidép ati. 

Any offering and ingredient is allowed. 

The mantra is : ‘‘May the Divine Lords Tutur Menét and Tutur Jati® enter into the 
Pure mind. All that can be learned from others I absorb, so that I remember, remember, 
remember. May the witches be benevolent, may men be benevolent, may the gods and the 
Lord be benevolent, nay, may they be strongly attached to me, may they be compassionately 
benevolent. Om, homage to the One, most powerful !” 

From my own experience and from oral communication I was able to gather more 
information about panhidep hati. A Bauddha priest (fadanda Boddha or Buddha) ,’ Ida Padanda 
Buda Sukawati, kindly performed the ritual for me® and explained some points to me, but I 
Could not obtain the Sanskrit mantras he used. 

According to this padanda only full moon and new moon days are auspicious for 
banhidep kati. So on a new moon day I, together with a friend,° repaired to the priest’s resi- 
dence (griya) and we were received in the bale piyasan, the building in the open air house- 
temple (pamraian), where the priest recites his texts. 

In Balinese Hindu ritual a prayer should be accompanied by an offering (bebanién). 
In this case my host!° had sent to the griya some offering together with the ingredients for the 
Titual (mésrana). all prepared by the ladies of Puri Saren, Ubud. In contradistinction to the 
text quoted above there appeared to be certain rules pertaining to the offerings in this 
Titual, My host gave me the following specification.— 

Bebanten : 


Pras ajuman sasantun (an offering containing food and some Coins as a token payment to the 
Priest) wi 


Canan burat vani apasan (one portion of a preparation of betel). 
Mesrana : 
Sasin pucuk ban (an ornament of the red china rose, Hibiscus rosa sinensis), 
bras kunin (grains of yellow rice), 
bunan jépun putih (frangipani flowers, Plumeria acutifolia). 
Preliminary to the ritual the priest put me two questions. In the first place, whether 
Tever had received any sacrament or initiation before. When I had answered in the negative, 
he enquired about my religion. I said I did not belong to any church or sect, but it was 
My belief that I had to fulfil my duty as given me by God. This the priest found in perfect 
48reement with what he called ‘‘the Buddhist religion (Bal. dgama Buddha)’’.” 
Now, to perform the ritual, the priest seated himself, facing westward, on a square 
Cushion (lurka-lunka) on a bench called pélankan. The ritual then proceeded as follows: 
The suppliant is purified. Standing in front of the padanda he washes his hands 
(méwajik) in water in which saffron (kumkum) is strewn; he washes his teeth (mekékémuh, high- 
Bal. mékékurah) with water poured upon his hands by an assistant of the priest. Next, with 


AR 
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the palms of the hands turned upwards, he stands before the padanda. «cpplase 

with a frangipani flower thrice sprinkles (nétisin) holy water on (the forehead of uve i - 

and recites a purification (péilukatan or pébérsihan-formula beginning “Onkrit jayajD 

After this purification the suppliant may receive panhidép hat- ¢ the hands 
(1) The suppliant remains Standing before the padanda with the palms © i. rene 

turned upwards. The padanda thrice sprinkles him with holy water as before, wee. he 

a Sanskrit mantra. ‘hen he thrice pours holy water upon the hands of Pie He suppliant . 

washes his face (mérahup) with it. When the priest gives him water 4 fourth time, the 

moistens his head with it. 


The padanda now 


(2) Same act as (1), but with a different Sanskrit mantra. liant 
(3) The padanda thrice pours holy water upon the hands of the suppilar> 
drinks it each time. . 
(4) The padanda folds a few grains of yellow rice in a petal of a frang1p 
and hands this packet to the suppliant, who eats it. With this act (4); which 1s CO 
panhidép hati proper, the ritual is finished. da Made 
Another form of the ritual I came to know from the Saivite priest Ida Padan erforms 
Sidemen in Sanur. He kindly gave me a written summary of panhidép hati, as fat 
it. It runs : 
Panidép hati] 
Masadhana sga tigan pulunjwus minantran raris huntal|| 
Ma/Om Nini Bhatari Durgga|hinsun hafijaluk papadan hati[norana p 
damar kurun| gumlen rin hati] tég byar hapadan [3]] 
panhidép hati 
Ingredients are three balls of steamed rice. First a mantra & 
then they must be swallowed. The manira is - “Om, Divine Lady Ua 
ness of mind. If there is no clearness of mind, at least there is a guiding ae 
trate In my mind, and, flash ! it’s clear.” Thus thrice. tial invthe 
Here too the swallowing of rice—steamed, to be sure—appears to be ee eleatines 
ritual. Ida Peranda Gede Singharsa, a Saivite priest of Penar ukan, told es ee supe 
of grains of rice in the petal of a flower symbolizes that what has been given to the on 
has indeed entered his person. According to him the act also formed part of a mort 
ritual called péfarasvatyan (a term derived from the name Sarasvatt). oe . agree 
There is one more interesting feature in this description of panhidép hair, Br existent 
mantra being addressed to Durga. Padanda Vellade Sidemen told me use there K puree 
a mantra with the name of Sarasvati, but that he always used nike ei moe Sarasvati 
invoked. This gives support to the view put forward by Hooykaas 10 his study Nee. to the 
that Sarasvati and Durga are sometimes identified in Bali. We May Once mor ‘Mabalaeeme 
Navaratri festival in southern India, in which Devi is worshipped as Durga, ; 


who 


ni flower 
nsidered 


apadan hati] hana 


is said over them and 
I ask for clear- 
IT concen- 


and Sarasvati successively. 


i j 1 tual in th 
To sum up, we may say that panhidép hati in Balinese Hinduism is a small ri e 
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private sphere. It shows many variations, which seem to be due not so much to topographical 
differences as to differences between the traditions adhered to by the priests individually. 
The constant elements, as in so many other Hindu-Balinese rituals, are an offering and one 
or more mantras, either Sanskrit or Balinese, and in several cases the ritual is confirmed by 
the suppliant’s eating a small quantity of rice in some form. 

Panhidep hati naturally falls within the sphere of Sarasvati, as is sometimes brought 
out in the name (nunas panhidep hati rin Hida San Hyan Aji-Sarasvati). However, the soddess 


is not always explicitly invoked during the ritual. 
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1. In his Agama Tirtha. Five studies in Hindu-Balinese religion. Amsterdam, 1964. 
VENAW Lett. NR dl.LXX, n°,. I want to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Hooy- 
kaas for much help and information given to me while writing these notes. 

2. This myth is similar to that told in Matsya-purana adhy. 3. According to that version 
Brahma even got a fifth face when Sarasvati rose into the air, but he covered that face 
with his twisted hair. In the tale in the Adiparvan of Sunda and Upasunda, Siva is 
said to get four faces to look at Tilottama circumambulating him (MBh. Crit. Ed. I. 
203.20 sqq. Cf. Kathasaritsagara III.1.136 sq.) This tale was known in Java and Bali 
(Old-favanese Adiparva, ed. Juynboll, p. 194 sq.). In the Old-Javanese poem Arjuna- 
vivaha by Kanva itis Brahma who becomes four-faced when Tilottama circumambu- 
lates him. One more parallel is given by van der Tuuk in his Kawi-Balineesch-Neder- 
landsch Woordenboek I 621. 

3. Van der Tuuk KBW I 166 gives the forms pekedep ati and penidep ati. His paraphrase : 

a means to learn quickly. As will be seen the form paidep ati not. 

4. Aji-Sarasvatt (Learning-Sarasvati) may be taken as a synonym of vidyatmika Sarasvatt. 

Cf. Agama Tértha, p. 22 and 33 sqq. The MS comes from Denpasar. 

6. ‘*Memory-Remember”’ and “‘Real Memory.”? A similar formation of a god's name in 

; Agama Tértha, p. 85 : San Hyan Tulak Tangul, “Holy Keep-off Ward-oft.” “‘“A different 

explanation by R. Goris, Bijdrage tot de kennis der Oud-Javaanse en Balineesche ‘Theo- 
logie (Thesis, Leiden, 1926), p. 116. Oldest occurrence of the name Jutur Menet in the 
tale of Kunjarakarna (H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften X, pp. 67 and 35). San Fyan 
| Tutur Menét Ki Tutur Menét or I Tutur Menét) is frequently mentioned in Balinese 
| religious treatises (tutur). He is identified with madnusa-Sakti twice and often 
localized in some part of the human body. San (Hyan) Tutur Fati is of a similar 
nature. 

7. In Balinese Hinduism Siva and Buddha are considered identical in highest reality. 
Accordingly the Saivite and the Buddhist priests do not represent different religions, 
though each has some traditions of his own. In many cases either may officiate (as in 
panhidép hatt), in some cases both. ‘The Buddhist priest may invoke gods that are not 
originally Buddhist. Cf. Hooykaas, Agama Tirtha 9 sq. and 35 sq. 
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PaaS Sey) tour to Bali, which I was able to make in 1964 with the aid of the Nether- an 

Heme eaeenizauon for the Advancement of Pure Research (Z. W. Oy ‘ced PL a 
I Gusti Made Sumung of Ubud, who by helping me in various ways has oblige me “ie 
very much. | ping 


a 


Tjokorda Gde Agung Sukawati of Ubud, to whom and whose family I owe great debt 
of gratitude. 


The paraphrases are mine. For further details, sec, Jane Belo; 
(Monographs of the Am. Ethnol. Soc. XXII ae Valley, 1953 
98 and 67 and J. H. Hooykaas-van Teceyen-Boomikamp- Ritual purification of a 
Balinese temple (VKNAW Lett. NR LXVIII N° 4, Amsterdam, 1961), p- 29, oi 
No doubt meant in the sense of “the traditions of the Buddhist priest.” Cf note B: 


Bali : Temple festival 
), pp. 14, 16, 35, 50, 
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ECONOMIC PURSUITS IN ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE 
By 
LALLANJI GopAL, BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY VARANASI - 9 


The thoughts of a particular period have a double importance : as an index of the 
advancement made by that time andasan important factor influencing the future course 
: ofevents, Of all countries India is famous for her predominantly religious and philosophical 
| Civilisation. It is, therefore, really strange that no attempt has been made to study the 
influence exercised by Indian ideas and ideals over the economic development of Indian 

| society in ancient times. 

In this study of the influence of general philosophical and moral ideas over economic 
life, our primary and basic task is to evaluate the place of economic pursuits in the total 
scheme of values. Here we have to answer as to whether economic motives were regarded 
at all worthy of being pursued. 

In general the different views on the subject may be classed into three. In the 
first, to be termed a balanced view, economic considerations are allotted théir proper 1mpor- 
tance. A second attitude exaggerates the value of economic pursuits and postulates a 
materialistic outlook. Just opposed to this is the third ideal of asceticism. It discards 
Economic pursuits as futile and advocates a life-negating and other-worldly outlook. 

All these three broad views were represented in ancient Indian thought. The 
balanced view had been propounded by the orthodox ideal of the dharmasastras. The 
Materialistic outlook found its exponent in Carvaka, Lokayata and other allied philosophical 
Schools. The other worldly ideal was advocated by a number of ascetic systems that arose 
from time to time. 

Though the Rgvedic hymns give an occasional glimpse of the Aryan mind scanning 
Some of the metaphysical questions that have eternally existed, the Aryans do not seem to 
have subscribed to a pessimistic outlook on life. They found zest in life and wanted to enjoy 
the pleasures of the world to their full. Their religion, their prayers and their sacrifices 
betray a utilitarian attitude. They pray for the joys of life, for longivity, health, progeny, 
Wealth, power, success, cattle and an abundance of food and drink.? 

The pre-Buddhist or Upanisadic age is the most fertile period in the history of reli- 
gious and philosophical thought of India. The Indian mind shakes off the light-hearted 

joyance of the earlier period and is absorbed in finding out the metaphysical implications of 
life. ‘The theory of samsdra is clearly enunciated in the Upanisads, but the general outlook 
Cannot be called pessimistic.4 But a beliefin the unreality of the world, once generated, 
leads as its logical corollary to a contempt for the world.5 This paves the ground for the rise 
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of ascetic movements. The early 


in cetic 
Jain and Buddhist works mention a large number of as 
movements that cropped up int 


i ; ir in 
: ” oh hat period.6 Asceticism seesm to have been in the al a 
those times.? Jainism and Buddhism themselves were two brilliant products of this asc® c 
trend. 


To curb the growing ascetic tendency the ascetic ideal was brought under regulation 
by being assigned a place in the Aryan scheme of life as detailed in the theory of the four 
asramas or stages of life. In early literature the first three of these are mentioned, we 
successive stages but simply as three branches or types, of life.2 The period represented y 
the dharmasiitras,!° the Epics" and the later Upanisads12 @. Taree a double course of develop- 
ment. ‘The third stage was differentiated from the fourth and a specific theory of successiv® 
stages was formulated. Thus, the people, now, had to pass out the earlier portions of their 
life in social or economic pursuits before aésuming the carb of an ascetic. 

Next, there was an attempt at synthesis and h BE A balance was created stele 
tg the two divergent views on the nature and values of life and of the pursuit of econOr 
ties Duty, interest and pleasure were assigned their relative importance in a scheme of 

ife. 


India’s orthodox or balanced view of life is enshrined in the concept of the fourtors 
ends of human existence ( purusartha-catustaya).14 Aj] the different philosophical systems of 
India agree in regarding moksa to be the ultimate aim of life. It is the highest goa} a 
ons to which all other activities are to be regulated. But India did not neglect other activi- 
hes in its zest for transcendental experience. It was realised that the other three aims ate 
ay to be totally abandoned but rather are to be informed with the supreme purpose. The 
vision of the aims into two sets of wavahara and paramartha or pravritt and nivriti, with moksa 
Placed as paramartha or nivytta and dharma, artha and kama included in the other grouP of 
wavahara or pravrttz,* shows that though the ultimate aim of life was liberation, it was realised 
that a man Should do justice to the varied requirements of his religious and social functions. 

Of the three values implied in the concept of trivarga,!’ dharma is undoubtedly Upp 
as It was due to this emphasis that the Indian culture derived its ultimately religious 
OF spiritual orientation.1®9 The orthodox view gave primacy to Dharma without neglecting 
artha and kama. All| these three are to be pursued alike but they have their relative impors 
tance.? Dharma, artha and kama have been placed in a graded scheme of value, kama being 
the lowest. So the pursuit of artha and kama has to be in conformity with the ideal of CMEHTEE: 
This orthodox view finds detailed and repeated treatment in authoritative works like the 
Mahabharata, Smrtis and Purdnas.21 © 

The end of dharma no doubt informed artha and kama but only in such a way that 
their harmony was not disturbed. All the thrée were equally dependent upon one another.™ 
As to kama,23 we find in Manu®* the recognition of pleasure in its widest sense as the root of 
all efforts. In the Gita?> Krsna identifies himself with kama that is not opposed to pape e 
The recognition of the importance of artha in the total value of life is found at its best ina 
Passage from the Mahabharata®® where Arjuna says : ‘What is here regarded as dharma dep ends 


most,18 
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entirely on wealth. One who robs another of wealth robs him of his dharma as well. Poverty 
is a state of sinfulness. All kinds of meritorious acts flow from the possession of great wealth, 
as from wealth spring all religious acts, all pleasures and Heaven itself. From wealth one’s 
merit increases. He that has no wealth has neither this world nor the next. The man that 
has no wealth succeeds not in performing religious acts, for the latter spring from wealth hke 
rivers from mountains.’ 


Hence even within the limits prescribed by the orthodox ideal works could be compo- 


sed dealing with artha and kama aspects of life.27_ Sometimes with a view to emphasise the 


secular aspects of Indian culture it is suggested that the works on artha and kama have their 

separate traditions with radical views opposed to the pet ideals of the dharmaSsastras.28 But 

this notion of an alleged rivalry is misleading and betrays an utter ignorance of the very 

fundamentals of Indian ideals and of the contents of artha and kama works.2® The ideal 

advocated in the Arthagastra do not clash with the spirit of the dharmasastras.3° The Arthasastra** 
has not an extremist view with a lop-sided emphasis on the mateiralistic aspirations of man. 

In its scheme of values the different aspects of human existence have their respective impor- 

tance. It recognizes the need for harmoniously blending the three aims. A man is not to 
be without pleasure; he should satisfy his aesthetic cravings in harmonious compromise with 
dharma and artha. An equal emphasis on the components of the irivarga in mutual correla- 
tion should be the ideal. Any one of the three followed to an undue extent disturbs the 
equilibrium of the three. Even the Kadmasitra?? connected with the satisfaction of sex-impulse 
recognises the supremacy of the dharma ideal and advocates that the balance between the 
three pursuits should not be disturbed. One should enjoy the three pursuits in correspon- 
dence with one another, without there being any conflict among them. Elsewhere the 
Kamasitra? clearly remarks that in the group of dharma, artha and kama each previous one is 
nobler than the succeeding one. 

It was however only natural that works dealing exclusively with a particular aim, 
€ven while subscribing to the general orthodox view of a harmonious and balanced pursuit 
of the three ideals, should emphasise the importance of their respective subjects in order to 
justify their separate existence.?4 The Arthasastra®*°contains a lively discussion on the relative 
importance of the three pursuits quoting the opinion of several earlier schools of thought and 


individual thinkers. Kautilya himself says that of these three artha is of supreme importance, 


Since dharma and kama depend on it for their fruition. But Kautilya’s was not the lonely 
Voice emphasising the dependence of other pursuits on ariha and the importance of the latter 


in the scheme of life. The followers of Paragaras,?® whose opinion is quoted by the Arthsastra, 
Seem to have agreed with Kautilya. 

The theory of trivarga was sought to be implemented in the scheme of the four asra- 
mas.37 ‘The successive dsramas provide scope for the realisation of the different ideals.?° ‘The 
first @frama is a period of preparation. In the second stage a householder (grhastha) satisfies 
his impulses without neglecting his religious and moral duties. Thus, a man enters into the 
third stage of a hermit with nothing to hold him from gradually advancing through the 
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fourth stage to the ultimate ideal of liberation.39 To discourage the anti-social 
early asceticism the Smrtis Regia the four stages to be tollowed in their success 
When Janaka became an ascetic his queen uttered a spirited criticism of the escapl Mie 
towards asceticism and of people deserting their prescribed duties and respons! i 
The ideal of premature asceticism was tried to be curbed being baneful to the economi® 
materialistic life of the community. Hence it came to be that the institution of life-long or 
prolonged celibacy, lauded earlier by Manu,’2 was barred for Kaliyuga.*® 

Several authorities remark that all four a@sramas are open to the Brahmans, all 
Sannydasa to the ksatriya, all but the last two to the vaisya and only gdrhasthya to the gudra.*4 
Laghu-Visnu*? observes that the ascetic order is meant only for brahmanas and the other 
three asramas are meant for all dviyas. Economic and military pursuits are basically necessary 
for the preservation of society. It was, therefore, tried that unbridled asceticism might not 
jeopardise the very existence of society by overflooding the ranks of economic parasites.*® 
The prohibition of asceticism for women‘? also had the same purpose in view. The legend of 
Dirghatamas indicates that a woman remaining a spinster incurs both sin and loss of castes 

It was the duty ofa king, implementing the dharmas4stra injunctions, to se€ to it that 
extravagant ascetic leanings did not disturb the economic and material set up of society. 
The Arthasastra® prescribes punishment for a person who embraces asceticism without making 
provision for the maintenance of his wife and sons as also to him who converts a woman to 
asceticism. It further provides that ascetics and other such persons should not be allowed 
to enter a village and to disturb the villagers in their pursuits by influencing their ideals.®° 

Another ingenious device to check the ascetic trend was the concept of the three 

debts. The theory postulates that all men owe three debts or responsibilities. The debt 
due to gods is to be discharged by the performance of prescribed religious duties. A man 
repays his debts to sages by imparting education and thus promoting traditional culture. 
But the debt to ancestors can be repaid only by marrying and procreating sons to continue 
the family.*4 It thus becomes the bounden duty of every human being to enter the lifeofa 
householder.*?. The hoary antiquity of this concept is indicated by its formulation in as early 
a text as the Yaittiriya Samhita.5? 

Moreover, the life of a householder,even though being a continuous chain of miseries, 
was not held in such contempts as to justify man’s shunning it and running after asceticism, 
On the contrary the status ofa householder had its own glory. ‘The householder was regarded 
as the source of all other asramas. From its fold are born men who take to different aramas, 
This glorification of family life goes back to the period of Gautama*4 who extols it as the only 
asrama. Manu says that according to all religious texts and scriptures the life of the house-~ 
holder is above those of the other three because it is he who supports them; as all rivers and 
rivulets find their rest in the ocean, so all dramas find their abode in that of the householder, 
The economic dependence of other aramas on the householder and the consequent exaltation 
of his position is a theme favourite with the dharmasastras. ‘The householder daily provides 
members of the other dframas with food and hence his importance and glory5®, Manu else- 


except 
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where Indica; é 
supplied by 
dharmasastras 
sacrifices on 


S that not only were the brahmacarins and ascetics dependent upon the provisions 
the householder’? but even a hermit could receive alms from him®8, The 
Make even the gods depend upon the householder as he alone can perform 
"\ Which they subsist.59 

: “Sides this traditional scheme of life there was also a hedonistic or materialistic 
point of view Which disregarded all considerations of the other world, focussed its attention 
on the life here and advocated the relentless pursuit of economic motives. This view of life 
che seal toned by a group of philosophers variously named as the Lokayata, the Carvaka or 
the Barhaspatya 60 Beginning as vitanda@ or casuistry® the system gradually proceeded to 
question the authority even of the Vedas®? and soon came to be affiliated with the theory of 
naturalism oy Svabhavavada.** Starting with the proposition of perception being the only 
source of knowledges it challanged the validity of inference and testimony.® Matter thus 
becomes the only reality.°% The soul is identified with the living body,®’ and the existence of 
God is demolished. The sanctions for ethical conduct break down as heaven is reduced to 
be a myth “reated by interested priests.6° Liberation in the sense of freedom from all] Pains 
is nothing byt death®®, Thus the higher values of life postulated by the orthodox System 
have no basis for existence”®. Out of the four ideals of life the Lokayata advocated the 
pursuit of artha and kama as the highest goal of life. The attainment of pleasure being 
dependent 4pon wealth a man is to give to economic pursuits their due importance. He 
should aim at deriving the maximum amount of pleasure in his life. Even if pleasure in 
this world js accepted to be tainted with pain it is no part of wisdom to sacrifice present 
pleasures for a fear of coming pains.”? The greatest surplus of pleasure should be the ideal 
forall. Likewise an immediate pleasure is better than the futile hope for more of it in future, 73 

The System is generally represented to advocate an utterly crude and r €prehensible 
hedonism, The Passage purporting to represent the system reveal it as opposed to all estap- 
lished social, mora] and religious sanctions. Its shocking hedonism” and unbridleg Sex- 
indulgence™5 Ging prominent mention. But in forming an estimate of the system an allowance 
is to be made for the fact fhat not a single work by the followers of the system has reacheg us ; 76 
the opposite Systems naturally emphasise only its weak points. It is again Possible that the 
exagscrated emphasis on crude hedonism characterised the system when it entered upon a 
phase of decline and degeneration. 

In some works the Carvakas are Said to regard the King as God.” It reveals their 
belief in an established society. Kamalagila in his Nydyamanjari *® seems to divide the Carvakas 
into two StToups : dhirta and susiksita suggesting thereby that some aticast of the adherents 
of the Carvaka philosophy were cultured people who probably did not indulge in gross forms 
ofenjoyment. Some works have preserved fragments of the thoughts of people who Without 
being much hindered by considerations of the life hereafter aimed at making their life a 
success from materialistic or economic Standpoint. Sridhara?® takes the tenets and doctrines 
of the foolish asura people referred to in the Gita (XVI. 7-18) to apply to the Lokayatikas 
These people, believing that existence ends finally at death, there being nothing beyond this 
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‘ ‘ Ree erable 
world and its pleasures, gave themselves up to earthly enjoyments. Bound with jnnum 


> ° . is : arthly 
desires, anger, attachement etc. they busied themselves in collecting materials of € ic 
They always thought of their riches, they €4 a 
desires in the presen 


whom they wish 0 


enjoyments even through wrong means. 
daily, which they accumulated and with which they fulfilled their 
wished to fulfil in the future; of the enemies they have destroyed, or ee 
destroy; of their powers, their success, their joys, their strength, and so forth. Likewis" be 
doctrine preached by Jabali in the Ramayana®*° has nothing shocking about it. J abal a 
presses pity that some people prefer virtue in the other world to earthly goods of this Woe 
Criticising the sraddha rites he adds that though intelligent men wrote books praising ase 
mers E of gifts, sacrifices, initiation and asceticism, in reality there +s nothing more than what 
is directly: perceived by the senses. ‘The Visnupurana®? refers to a sect of people ° eee 
origin who approximate closely the group of cultured Carvakas. These people are descr ibe 
ae ice to live wherever they liked, unworried by conventions, pure at heart and blameless 
in pcuor Virtue or vice they had none; they lived in an atmosphere of perfect freedom © 
which men could move without the fear of conventional dogmas of religion and social usa 
ne materialistic view seems to have has a grip over a considerable number of men. 
nwa its earlier importance which explains the zealous efforts of other schools of thought t© 
CBSE and demolish its view ever when it had declined as a philosophical system. Mee 
den vauoL of the term Lokayata suggests that the system originally meaning ‘the science a, 
SE Cee? sophistry and casuistry’ must have been quite popular to be explained also 2s 
prevalent in the world or among the common peoole.’**. The high degree of economic and 
pager advancement made in ancient times testify to the profound influence of the system 
in those times. Life even with all its pains was regarded as worthliving for its joys which, 1t 
must be the endeavour of all to multiply and augment. The importance attached to the 
cultivation of accomplishments includedin the traditional list of sixty-four arts and crafts 
foveal that there wasa conscious effort to increase the joys of life and to make the best use of 
ne Wiens aie Ree Ratt cay sega eae tye that according ee 
Kautilya®® attributes seb ani nly serene 1¢€ Shag uss S var és ais a 
ome a ich aR ar view to a Brhaspati who 1s of the opinion that agricu ture, e S 
re Behaspati Meee ee law and State-craft (dandanitz) are the only sciences. Most likely 
ghar else than the originator of the Carvaka or Lokayata system.*° Thus 
the Carvaka syeceu seems to have emphasised the importance and encouraged the stud 
sciences that improve economic life.8? The period in which the system flourished may be 
roughly placed between the sixth century B.C. and the fifth century 4.D.** The aesthetic 
and economic advancements in ancient times indicate that even though the system was not 
actively and openly subscribed to by people it went a long way to introduce vital changes 1n 
the very ateitucle towards these aspects of life. 
But a later times the system became disreputed and its influence declined. The 
gross aie ae of some of its adherents might have been an important factor. The critical 
onslaughts by other schools of thought®® was responsible for weakening its strength as a phi- 
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typed accounts of the system 1n several medieval works 
ed to be a living force. The scant regard paid to the philo- 
by Sankara® and his followers shows that it was no longer a 


Sophica] ot the System had ceas 
force to »YStem of the Carvakas 
% reckoned with. 
e ss 
Carva i ‘ay the beginning of the early medieval period of Indian history we find born the 
b etween a and the dharma ideal to have declined in their influence. The equilibrium 
et . : : i 
dox systern, hree ideals was disturbed. Buddhism affected the balanced ideal in the ortho 


denied t by releasing ascetic tendency hitherto kept in check.92 Asceticism previously 
yO : . ily life in gener 
lost muc Afi. folk was now granted to them with the result that family li general 


econom; its earlier stability and Sanctity. Formerly it had been so arranged that the 
1 . m e J se 
Caste fe StToups did not have much scope for asceticism. Buddhism tried to demolish 
r a * 
"lérs and threw open the ascetic path for all alike.® 


Save an ; he Popularity of the absolutistic Vedanta, which had its best exponent in Sankara, 
ee “mpetus to the fashion for asceticism. Even though the modern exponents of Vedanta 
Maintain that this 


ee pa eory of the unreality of the world (mithya)°® had nota fee Ak Bey ja Adhere 
logic, ecg y- JAlfe, if known to have an illusory character, loses much 0%} a i Brand 
Moreoye os activity or worldly life as such comes to be taken at a pct ra 4 | 
Berane was in favour oF an ascetic ideal9§ and was responsible for ne Bia San 
eee ha by his opinion that there was no need of passins pres iti ee Hoe oy: 
Pe Zand that a man could enter the path of asceticism ovens ae ath 
that Rt rin.°° A support for the view was found ina passage from the faba be eee A ‘ike 
ani ether a man has fulfilled his vrata or not, whether he bas performe 4 

©nial bath after studying Veda) or not, whether his (Vedic) fires have SEES or not, 
he Should resort to the wandering ascetic’s life the very day 0n which he feels disgusted with 
mundane affairs some who suggested that this passage of the F abalopanisad v elates oly heats 
having No right or eligibility for, performing Vedic rites were answered by Sankara tala 
the Femark that the passage contains the general prescription that the parivrajya stage of life 
Can be embraced by all who seek release from samsara. Thus, family life came toylose much 
ofits earlier sanctity. We can very wellimagine the profound impact of this Vicdanue owe ee 
The influence of the Vedantic system on Indian thought is known to have been considerable.1 


Though Sankara has to be assigned the date between A.D. 788 and 822,*° the beginning of 
the Vedantic system can be traced to an earlier period.’™ 
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artha and kama opposed to dharma see Manu, IV, 1763; Visnu dharmasiitra, UX XI, 84; Moh., 

XIII, 111, 18-19; Visnu Purana, II, 11,7. Gautama, IX, 46-47, enjoins that one should 

not allow the morning, midday and evening to remain fruitless so far as dharma, artha 

and kdma are concerned and that among these three one should attach most importance 

to dharma. Cf. Yajia, I, 115. Manu, II, 224, mentions the different views about the 

principal aim of life and advises that one should strive for all the three. In the Maha- 

bharata the question has been discussed at many places: A wise man tries to secure 
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XII, 8, 6-33. Cf. ibid; XII, 167, 12-14; XII, 15, 47, The dharmasastras also contain 

many regulations on topics concerned with artha K. V. R- Aiyangar, Indian Cameralism, 

p- 50. 
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i —. maxim 
judicial proceedings there must be a harmonious application of the 


and dharmasastra reveals the traditional standpoint on the a Se ih 
(Mitaksara on Yajita, II, 21) includes arthasastra in the orbit of dhar oe e ate of ordinary 
sastra, IIT, 1 (p. 150), itself lays down that in case of a discord between th ah chelate 
life and dharmasastra, the rule of artha should be construed in harmony wl! ce 
AL dharma. “1 oe 
Vii | 31. I, 7-Dharmarthavirodhena kamam seveta, Na nissukhah syat. Samam va es y 
\ bandhanam. Eko hi atyadsevito dharmarthakamandmatmanamitarau ca Pe : 
ii SP le 1—Anyonydnubaddham Parasharasyanupaghatakam trivargam is aan a 
1H} OS Alte 14—Tesam samavaye pirvah parvo fariyan. See also ibid., VIII, NI scsi: 
of the treatise will result only in a Proper comprehension of sex-desire | 


: . ‘Id and 
: oa h in this wor 
as well as the proper uses of desire, and contribute to one’s triump 
in the hereafter. 


s of arthasastra 
Vijnanesvara 
The Artha- 










34. Cf. Sahityadarpana, pp. 5-9. in 

35.8 7 Arthavena pradhana iti Kautilyah, Arthamilau hi dharmakamau Ms cic: 

36. VIII, 9 —Arthadiisanadandaparusyayorarthadiasanam gariyah iti Ra eare 
dharmakamau, Arthapratibandhasca loko varttate. Tasyopaghato erat dre historvmed 

37. It has been lauded by western scholars as without any parallel in the en 
mankind—Deussen, Philosophy of Upanisads, p. 367. 

S85 CE AG Bp. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 98. 12: Bhagavata Purana, 

39. Raghuvamsa, I, 8; Sakuntala, Iv, 19; Markandeya Purana, X, 10-12; . 
Vii, 12, I-30; VIL, 13; 1-10: VIT, 14, 

40, 


Z utr a, IT, 17, 16. 
Manu, IV, 1; VI, 1, 33-37, 87, 88; Daksa, I, 8-9: alam One could 
See Kane, Flistory of Dharmasastra, II, pp. 424 ff. Cf. eb cilia domestic res- t 
embrace the garb of an ascetic only after having fulfilled his so 


he — ; 
: to the forest when 

Ponsibilities. Cf. the rule that a householder may betake himself to 

sees his skin wrinkled a 


VI, 2. 
41. XI, 18, 1.96. 


42. II, 243, 949. 
43, 


44, 


: —Manu 
of his sons 
nd his hair growing white and sees the sons 
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Vaikhanasa Smartasitra, VIII, 1; Vaikhdnasa Dharmasiitra, SIV; : 
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XIV, 117-8: Yogi Yajnavalkya q. by K. V. R. Aiyangar, Indian Camera 
45, V, 13, 
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IlI, 1, 35-36. 


VI, 89-90. cf. Baudhayana, I, 9, 29, 42-43; RaghuvamSa, V, 10—sarvopakaraksamamas- 


ramam te; Naisadhiya, XVII, 32; Sakuntala, p. 242. 
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II, 49; VI, 50ff, III, 94. 

VI, 27-28. 
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XII, 186. 


SaddarSanasamuccaya, V- 83-manam tvaksajyameva hi; Prabodhacandrodaya, p. 56- 


Sarvadargsanasangraha, pp. 7-13. 
Ibid., p. 7, v- 33 also pp. 2-3; Prabodhacandrodaya, p. 56. 


Sarvadarganasangraha, p.7, vv. 4-5; also pp. 3-6; Sarvasiddhantasarasafigraha, Il, 6-73; 


Saddar-Sanasamuccaya, VV. 84, 82; Prabodhacandrodaya, p. 56. 


Sarvadarsanasangraha, pp. 4-5, 13-15; Prabodhacandrodaya, pp. 56-57. Cf. Visnu Purana, 
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41ff. Cf. 


Gunaratna’s commentary on Sadd Prabo- 


ra, XVII, 
arsanasamuccaya, p. 300; Naisadhiya, 


i irthah; 
Sarvadarsanasangraha, Pp. 5-6 —anganadyalingana dijanyam sukhameva purusar 
dhacandrodaya, p. 58. 


Cf. Lattvopaplavasimha of 
Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 6 
pp. 64, 467. 

On Gitd, xvi, 9. 

II, 108, 3-17. 

TTS 58 5-39) 

See Prabodhacandrodaya, 
principles had its stron 
bahulikrtam tantram. 
Gunaratna’s commenta 


Jayarasi of the eighth century. eS: 
—lokasiddho rajaparamesvarah; ibid., P- %> V> #- 


+ (CF a 

pp. 60-61 for the boastful enumeration of EeeeUS wher “ae a 
sholds. See also ibid., p. 56—tena ca Sispopasisyadvarer : 
~ oe ee On le lokasta= 
ry on SaddarSanasamuccaya, p. 300—loka ea anya p- 
dvad acaranti sma iti lokayatah. C£.V.S. Abhankar, Sarvadarsanasang? aha, Up okanee 
I8—andayasenaiva loke prasrtam bhavati it; ato Lokayatamiti ucyate. et, ayatah. 
lokayatayajnamantresu nisnatah in Divydavadana (p. 619) is to be peers as i BA 6 

See also S. N, Dasgupta, Op. cit. pp. 514-15, Manu has many reference 


- TX, 65, 66; 
and pdsandas—II, 11; III, 150, 161, Iv, 30, 61, 163; V 89; VIII; 22;:309.531 3 
XII, 33, 95, 96. 


Prabodhacandrodaya, p. 56. 


Artha I, 2. See ibid., pp. 6, 29, 63, 177, 192. ‘matantu- 
Cf. Padma Purana, Gace XII, 318-40; Sarvadarganasangraha, Pp. pial Bh) ie ae 
Sarina nastikasiromanina Carvdkena; ibid: pp. 13ff verses introduced by ae P Careake 
tadetatsarvam Brhaspatindpyuktam ; ibid; Pp. 5; Prabodhacandrodaya, I1, 25; D. ‘a anand 
Sasti, pp. 11-13. Another tradition ascribes it to Vacaspati. st Bie 

P- 56 Gunaratna’s commentary on Saddarganasamuccaya, P- * : 

Cf. the description of the eee, branch of learning in Rhys Davids, Dialoavesaiia 
Buddha, 1, 171. } 
Materialism seems to go back to an early antiquity—Garbe, The wee ci a a 
India, p. 25; Rhys Davids, American Lectures, p. 24; Brhadarany aie re i. Dighani- 
Cf. Uccedavadis in Jataka, V, 239; Ajita Kegakambalin in Sam ant Te Philosophy, 
kaya, II, 22-24; Dialogues of the Buddha, 1,73€;B. M. Barua, Pre Badan: Indian aka 
Pp. 287ff; A. L, Basham, History of the Ajivikas, p. 15. For Pali ee el EE ne 
see Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 166. See the nastika vies in a _ 
Karana Sttra, 7, fols. 26-28. Lokayata teacher is referred to in ne meee! et on the 1 
Basham, loc, cit., p. 232. Lokayatas are mentconed in Cavan. i Pn. Re. 
Madhyamika sitra (Bib Buddhiia, IV, p. 336). See also Mbh., % s i ¢ ie 

of Carvaka Raksasa. ‘The original Lokayata work in the form PEO fs a oa Win 

at least two commentaries, the earlier of which is to be aera a s History of Tata 

See Katyayana and Patafijali on Panini, VII, 3, 45; S. N. Dasgupta, 
Philosophy, II, p. 532. 
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89. Cf. Kamalasila, Pafijika, pp. 525-27, 532; Vidyanandi, Yativadrthaslokavarttika, pp. 26- 
52; Jayanta, Nyadyamanjari, pp. 439-41, 467f, 470-73; Udayana, Nyadpakusumanjali, III, 
Hea O: 
90. Cf. Sarvadarsanasangraha, I, Sarvasiddhantasarasangraha, 11, Prabodhacandrodaya, I1 and 
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91. Bhasya on Brahmasitra, III, 3, 53. 
92. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 609. 
93. Anguttaranikaya, 1V, 274; Cullavagga, X, I, 3, 8; Bhikkhunit Patimokkha; R. K. Mooker)i, 
. Ancient Indian Education, pp. 464-66. 
94. No body was disqualified from becoming a member of the Buddhist church on the 
ground of caste—N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 1, pp. 280-82; Mahdvagga, I, 39-47, 
50,61, 71. In Madhurasutta (J. R. A. S., 1894, pp. 349ff) the Buddha speaks of a Ksa- 
triya, vaisya or Sidra who becomes an ascetic receiving the same respect as a brahmana 
ascetic. See also Vinaya, II, 239——As the rivers lose, each itsindivedual distinction, 
after falling into the ocean so the monks lose all their distinctions as regards social 
status after joining the monastic order. See also Fick, Soczal Organisation, pp. 60ff. 
For the Buddha’s attitude to caste see E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, p. 128; 
Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 153f. 
95. Cf. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, pp. 621-34. 
96. Ibid., pp. 561-90. 
97. Cf F. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 253; J. Mckenzie, Hindu Ethics, 
pp. 208f. 
98. Bhdsya on Brahmasitra, III, 4, 20. 
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103. J. O. R., XI, p. 285; R. C. Majumdar and A.D. Pusalkar (Ed.), The Age of Imperial 
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| 104. As Sankara himself says he was a pupil of Govinda whom tradition describes as a 
| disciple of Gaudapada. Gaudapadas Karka is the first to represent the Advaita 
thought systematically. Gaudapada is to be placed somewhere about A. D. 550— 
Jacobi, F. A. O. S., April 1913. Sankara himself refers to earlier Advaita teachers— 
Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II, p. 467, n. l. 
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LOCATION OF DEVAGIRI DESCRIBED IN 
KALIDASA’S MEGHADUTA 
By 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA V. V. Mirasui, NAGPUR 


It is universally admitted that Kalidasa had accurate geographical knowledge: He 
has described in his works several hills, rivers and towns, but nowhere has there been found 
any inaccuracy in his description. On the other hand ‘ie has been acclaimed as a = 
artist who draws the pen picture of a locality with a Bang touches. In the Meghadiuta the 
poet has described several countries, mountains, rivers and towns, most of which have been 
accurately identified; but in a few cases the fie a ‘5 still uncertain. It iS proposed 2 
discuss one such case in the present article. 

: In the Meghadita the exiled Yaksha describes the way of the Cloud-messenger from 
Ramagiri to Alaka and mentions several hills, rivers and towns lying on it. As I have sho 
elsewhere, Ramagiri, where the Yaksha was sojourning, can now be satisfactorily identified 
wach Ramtek, about 28 miles north of Nagpur.2 On his northern way from Ramagiri to 
Vidisa, the Cloudmessenger was to meet, in order, the Mala country, the hill Amrakita, the 
tiver Narmada and then Vidiéa, the capital of the Dagarna country, Ihaveshown elsewhere 
that the Mala country corresponds to the Siwani-Chhapara table-land of the Satpuda mour- 
tain.? The hill Amrakita, which the Cloud Wasto reach by turning 2 little to the west 
from Mala and then again proceeding to the north, is evidently the hill near the modern 
village Amarwada*(ancient Amravataka) in the Chhindward District of Madhya Pradesh. 
ee pouring some showers on the hill and getting lighter, the Cloud was to reach the INE 
mada, after flying some distance more speedily. The Cloud must have crossed the river 
somewhere in the Narsinghpur District, where its stream, shattered at the foot of the Vindhya, 
appeared like painted streaks on the body of an dlepiaarit. Thereafter the Cloud was to visit 
Vidiga, which is undoubtedly identical with modern Besnagar (ancient Vaidisanagara 
mentioned in some old inscriptions) near Bhilsa. 

On its northward journey from Vidiga to Alaka in the Himalayas the Cloud wound 
not have visited Ujjayini, but the poet wanted to take him there because it was his own 
Place of residence and he wanted an opportunity to describe it. So the Yaksha is made to 
Say to the Cloud-messenger, ‘““Though the way would be circuitous for going to the north, 
do not, O Cloud, fail to take interest in the terraces of Ujjayini.”” The Yaksha the 
describes the small rivers Wananadi, Sindhu, Sipra, Gandhavati and Gambhira, flowing et 
the way to or in the vicinity of Ujjayini. After giving a graphic description of Ujjay1ni, 
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the river Sipra, the flourishing markets of the City and the temple of Mahakala, the Yaksha ip | i 


, proceeds to describe, in the Cloud’s further journey, the hill Devagiri and the temple of 


Karttikeya on it in the following verses.° 

<q fqeaed espa fart a ATA 
edaresreafaanat = afrcfe: Cita: | 
Artateacaratrtfase sya fate S) 
sar ata: weorafaat PAS Ul 
tq ceez 0 faaaaafa =: FAT SATA 
gsqTae: | ATA ATCATAT ES TISATCTS: | 
CATSA ATM MTA ata Tat aqa- 
qeaifet «| gaaea Rate TE 
sofaearete wed ae ag Aart 
gaartr 489 gawacosrta aoue BUT | 
aTtaraTsst SraTAeaT qtaned Wax 





qaataferenreh wat apaaad aa: ul 
: arerea at aT As qaueo faaeat 
faarasiwaoraata ia Peart: 


Satara AT: Scag SEAT Alaa 
TATA AT ata qtr Caeaes STL 1 Vv. 44-47 


Let us next see what information we gather from these verses about the location of 


Devagiri. 

[The cool breeze, which ripens wild figs, which is agreeable owing to its contact with 
the smell of the earth swollen by thy showers, and which is inhaled by the elephants with a 
Sweet sound in their trunks, will blow beneath thee, desirous of approaching Devagiri (V. 44). 

Assuming the form of a flower, thou wilt sprinkle on Karttikeya, who has taken up 
his abode permanently there, showers of blossoms wet with the water of the celestial Ganga; 
for that lustre, surpassing the Sun, was placed by Siva, who has a new moon on the forehead, 
in the mouth of fire with a view to the protection of Indra’s armies (V. 45). 

Afterwards, with thy thunderings made greater by being reechoed by the mountain, 
thou wilt cause that peacock of Karttikeya to dance, the outer corners of whose eyes ate 
brightened by the lustre of Siva’s moon, and whose fallen feather, covered with circles of 
streaks of lustre, Parvati palces on her ear, in stead of a lotus, through affection for her son 
(V. 46). 

After worshipping the god K4rttikeya born in the forest of 
Paths left by the couples of the Siddhas with lutes in their hands, through fear of water- 

drops, and who hast travelled some distance, wilt hang over, intending to honour it, the 
fame of Rantideva, which has assumed on the earth the form of a stream 
Charmanvati) and which was sprung from the sacrifice of kine(V. 47).] 


Kuéa grass, thou; whose 


(viz. the river 
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The Cloud-messenger was to meet the river Gambhira first after leaving Uy ee, 
(V. 42). This river flows at a distance of about 20 miles from Ujjayinl. After 1a 
the Cloud would meet a forest of Udumbara trees in the midst of which there was'a os 
temple of Kar ttikeya. Usually Kalidasa does not devote more than one verse t0 ie a 
cription of a place in the Meghadiita, but we find that he has devoted as many 45 1009 ee 
to the description of the temple of Karttikeya on the Devagiri hill, which indicates 11S mae 
tance in the age ofthe poet. Thereafter, the Cloud would come across the river Chara ae 
(modern Chambal) after crossing some distance (V. 47). It was then to go to Dasapura 
(Modern Mandasor) (V. 49). So the hill of Devagiri lay between Ujjayini and Mandasor, 
or, within narrower limits, between the Gambhira and the Charmanvati. 
Various conjectures have been made by scholars about the location of this Devagiri. 
Several editors of the Meghadita have contented themselves by remarking that it was situated 
in Malwa. They have not attempted to fix its exact location. Dr. V. G. Paranjape Says, 
in the Notes to his edition of the Meghadita,® that there is a Devagadh situated 60 miles to the 
south-west of Jhansi. But it cannot be the Devagiri described in the Meghadita. That 
Devagadh is on the bank of the Vetravati, modern Betwa, while the Devagiri described in 
the Meghadita lay between the Gambhira and the Charmanvati. Devagadh on the Betwa 
had indeed a temple of the Gupta age, now in a ruined condition, but it was dedicated to 
Vishnu, judging by the panels affixed to its basement. It was not sacred to Karttikeya. 
Karttikeya no doubt appears there in a panel, but he is there in a subordinate position, the 
panel being of Visnu lying on the serpent Sesha. Cunningham? and Vats® have described 
the remains at Devagadh, but neither of them describes any temple of Karttikeya there. 
So this Devagadh cannot represent ancient Devagiri described in the Meghadiia. 
Prof. K. B. Pathak identifies Devagiri with ‘Devagarh situated south of the Chambal 
in the centre of Malwa.’ He has not given the exact location of this place. I scrutinised 
carefully the Degree Map 46 M of the Survey of India and found only one place of the name 
Deogarh (long. 75.27 and lat. 23. 53), about 5 miles south of the confluence of the Chamba] 
and the Sipra. As the Gambhira is a tributary of the Sipra, the description in the Meshaditta 
that the Cloud would visit the place after crossing the Gambhira may be said to suit this 
Devagadh. The place is situated in a hilly region, but it is not known if it has any ancient 
remains. It has not yet been surveyed archaeologically. Besides, the description in the 
Meghadita that the Cloud would halt at the river Charmanvati after crossing some distance 
(ullanghit-ddhva) from Devagiri scarcely suits Devgadh, which lies only five miles east of the 
Chambal. So, though this Devagadh lies on the way from Ujjayini to Mandasor, it cannot 
be definitely identified with Devagiri described by K4lidasa. | 
The late Mr. M. B. Garde, who was Superintendent of Archaeology, Gwalior State, 
for several years, attempted to locate Devagiri by touring in the region Ujjayini-Mandasor, 
He identified it with the hill Dev Dungri near the Railway Station Unhel on the Ujjain- 
Nagda Branch of the Western Railway. ‘Dev Dungri is’’, says he, ‘613 or 14 miles, half by 
a metalled road and half by a cart track, to the north-west of Unhel Station on the Ujjain- 
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Nagda branch of the B. B. C. I. Railway.” Accordin 
it is a small hill, about 1,000 ft. long, 400 ft. broad, ang 100 ft. hi -. 19 other hill 
in its vicinity. There are at present two temples on the hill one ia ens dae other of 
Devadharmaraja. The latter is shown as riding g horse aK : hes oe He repre- 
sents Karttikeya. Just as in Maharashtra Skanda-Karttikey 2 pear in i ec plaiaten 
in Central India he is named Devadharmaraja, Ty, aa " eae D Te ere 
on the hill of Dev Dungri is indeed not very old, but it cakes ae cad ld i of a temple 
of Karttikeya and may have been erected after the ancient cine er od fell in ruins. 

I tried to locate this Dev Dungri in the Degree Map 46 M t aie not trace it at 
a distance of 13 or 14 miles north-west of the Railway Station of Unt i The Chambal flows 
only at a distance of 3 or 4 miles west of the Unhe] Station. TF acy +i is situated 13 or 
14 miles north-west of the Unhel Station, it would be west of the aes not east as des- 
cribed in the Meghadita; for the Cloud was to meet the river after crossing cane distance from 
Devagiri. ‘There appeared thus some mistake in the account of the situation of Dev Dungr 
given by Mr. Garde. 

' I therefore consulted my friend Mr. Krishna Dev, who was then Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, at Bhopal. He not only correctly located the place but sent me a 
detailed topographical map of the surzounding ster ritory. It shows that Dev Dungri is 
situated near the village Antalia, about 10 miles north of the village Unhel (not 13 or 14 miles 
north-west from the Unhel station). It is on the way from Ujjayini to Mandasor. The Cloud 
must have crossed the Gambhira after flying about 99 miles north-west from Ujjayini. Dev 
Dungri is only about 5 miles to the north-west. After worshipping Karttikeya at Devagiri 
(modern Dev Dungri), the Cloud must have been required to fly about 30 miles north-west 
to reach the Chambal and further about 25 miles to go to DaSapura (modern Mandasor). 
So the situation of Dev Dungri answers to the description of Devagiri in the Meghadiuta. 


; e 
§ to the description given by Mr. Garde; 


The temple of Karttikeya at Devagiri seems to have been very famous in the time of . 


Kalidasa. It was held as very sacred, for the poet refers in V. 47 to the popular belief that the 
couples of the Siddhas used to visit the place for propitiating the god with music. Chandra- 
gupta II—Vikramaditya is now believed to have made Ujjayini his second capital after 
overthrowing the Kshatrapas of Malwa and Kathiawad. That Kalidasa also was staying 
at Ujjayini appears almost certain, since he makes the Cloud-messenger visit the place though 
it did not lie on his way from Vidisa to Alaka. He evidently knew the Vidisa-Ujjayini- 
Dagapura territory thoroughly; for he has given a graphic description of even the small hills 
and rivers therein. It can be easily conjectured that the Gupta Emperors must have greatly 
venerated and supported the temple of Karttikeya on the hill of Devagiri (modern Dey 
Dungri), which lay only about 25 miles north-west of Ujjayini. Chandragupta II, though 
himself a farama-bhagavata’® (a devout worshipper of Vishnu), named his son Kumaragupta 
after the god Karttikeya, probably because he believed that he was born to him by the grace 
of that god. Kumaragupta I also was a devotee of Karttikeya. He issued beautiful gold 
coins which have, on the reverse, the image of Karttikeya riding a peacock.“ He also nameg 
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his son Skandagupta evidently because of his dev 
composed his Aumdrasambhava in honour of 
great influence of the sacred temple of K 
from the Gupta capital of Ujjayini. 
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| 
) There has been much discussion about the Huna dominions in India. So far as | 
the Gangetic Basin is concerned, the Hunas are generally regarded as mere raiders. They i 
are thought to come only up to Eran under Toramana and afterwards excelled from this + 
region for ever in the time of his son Mihirakula. Writing on them, Dr. R. C. Majumdar Pa 
has taken a still more destructive view of their activities in India.1 The learned Doctor has | 1] 
raised doubts about the very basic facts viz., whether the Hunas invaded India at all, or 1 a | 
Mihirakula was the son of Toramana and soon. Inspite ofsome new discoveries Dr. Majum- Wiel be 4 
dar clings to the old theory for expansion of the Hiunas at most upto Eran and their expulsion | : 
from there in the time of Mihirakula. A balanced consideration of all up-to-date material 
foes a long way to modify these views. 

From the Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula it is quite clear that he was son of Tora- 
mana. In this regard, no doubt, the later half of his father’s name has peeled off and only 
“Tora? is preserved. But presence of a record of Toramana at the same place and identity 
of his coin-types with those of Mihirakula leaves little doubt that Toramana is the full name 
of Mihirakula’s father. Occurrence of the name of Dhanyavishnu in the Eran (Gwalior) 
inscription of Toramana as also in the Eran (Gwalior) epigraph of Budhagupta as the local 
subordinate ruler shows clearly that Toramana conquered Eran region from the Guptas and 
So he came before Mihirakula whose inscription also is found at the same place. 

The Sassano-Ephthelite type coins of Toramana, Mihirakula, Laukhana, Jariva 
and Khingila indicate clearly that they flourished in the same dynasty, and that of foreign 
rulers. ‘Their coins are found also in the same area and on the same level. From their 
Inscriptions and seals it is evident that they occupied not only the Indus valley but annexed 
almost the whole of Gangetic basin to their dominions. Now the invaders of India of this 
time, who are none other than these rulers, are unanimously named Hina not only in Indian 
literature but also in the Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta, Mandasor inscription of Yaso- 
dharman and Aphsad inscription of the later Guptas. There does not remain any uncer- 
tainty about Toramana, Mihirakula etc. being the Indian Huna, whatever may be their 
Precise racial origin—Hiung-nu, Ephthalite or Chionite. 

From the Eran inscriptions of Tforamana and Mihirakula it is quite certain that 
these invaders conquered upto Gwalior near the river Jamuna. Generally this has been 
accepted as the eastern-most boundary of the Hina penetration in the Gangetic basin. But 
discovery of a seal of Toramana and another of a ‘Hunaraja’ in the excavations at Kaus 
ambi extends this boundary upto Allahabad. The Nalanda seal of Luvkhana, Jariva etc. 
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makes the Hunas advance upto Bihar. 
Yuan Chwang that the Gupta emperor of 
kula and that of the AMMK that Torama 


3 ¢ement of 
In the light of these discoveries the NE i 
Magadha was a feudatory of the ee Banaras 
na (?) conquered upto Gan ans ‘: an gives the 
do not appear to be quite unfounded, The Mandasor inscription of Yate ae their time. 
impression that the Hiinas and their king Mihirakula were the greatest power ec elled from 
It is generally held that from the time of Mihirakula the Flug A. refuge 
northern India and their king Mihirakula, defeated by the Gupta king a Buddhist 
in Kashmir and Gandhara. The main hasis for this opinion is an account O denne 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang describing defeat of the anti-Buddhist Hina ruler at a ae more 
Buddhist Baladitya. But this eccount of the Buddhist pilgrim, whe has pais... io ae 
inaccurate statements, seems to be wrong.. Dr. Majumdar himself is ae ae say thee 
upon the statements of this pilgrim. Then again, even the Chinese pilgrim does ‘efers to the 
after Mihirakula the Hina kingdom in India came to an end. He, no pure ie domi- 
refuge of Mihirakula in Kashmir, but he Says clearly that after Mihirakula the a appro- 
nions came to be restored under Mihirakula’s brother. ‘There is no aie 2 f rman has 
Priation of Hina territories by Baladitya, Also the Mandasor prasasy Py bee a boastful 
been cited in support of Mihirakula’s expulsion from northern India. eee 1a : 7: that is, 
Eulogy mentions only ‘bowing down of Mihirakula’s head to Yasodharman’s me 
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at most Mihirakula’s defeat at the hands of Yagodharman and also perhaps fo 
tance of latter’s supremac 


Pulsion in this record, 


ihirakula 

From reference to the Hinas in the Aphsad inscription probably eae ee 
as also from the Nalanda seal mentioning some post-Mihirakula Hoye Aa . Hae 
Laukhana etc., whose Hina type Coins are found in large number, + 1S OS 
lasted in the Gangetic valley much after Mihirakula. -. the Gangetic 

The Hina rule in the Gangetic basin seems to have come to a close in th " 
n the time of Harshavardhana. 
After Harshavardhana almost the whole of northern India came under mee. 
Rajput clans Which exist even to-day. These people have Hindu aA gies is, But 
religious rites. They also claim their descent from Hindu mythological persona a 
these very claims raise doubt about their being indigenous Hindus. ‘They are ee 5 
in early Indian literature. Many of them like Gurjaras have been shown 4 ne y customs 
come to India with the Hiinas from Central Asia. In their several racial qualities NF 5: that 
these people are different from old Hindus. All this has made several anes. i and prima 
the Rajputs were originally Hinas. Later on they got Hinduized. Ifthis be ee ted a very 
facie there is nothing wrong with it, then the Hinas must be accepted pes min 
Sreat and enduring influence on the Indian society of the Gangetic basin. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
By 
R. S. PANCHAMUKHI, DHARWAR 


1. Introduction 

I feel it a proud privilege to have had an opportunity to say a few words on a subject 
which is so dear to the scholars assembled here, viz., Archaeology and Sanskrit Literature. 
During the last two decades, Indian archaeological researches have made great strides in 
recording discoveries, exploring and excavating important cultural sites, deciphering and 
publishing ancient inscriptions, coins etc. which contribute to the unravelling of the character 
and spirit of ancient Indian culture (Bhdratiya Sanskritt). We have to note here that the 
Proper and correct understanding and interpretation of this vast mass of material depends 
upon the knolwedge and study of Sanskrit language and literature. After Indian Indepen- 
dence in 1947, we have begun to realise the importance of the study of the Sanskrit language 
and literature which is fast waning in its homeland, and the Government of India are making 
best efforts to popularise it by endowing special grants for the preservation and propagation 
of traditional Sanskrit studies. Under the special circumstance, it would be quite opportune 
to emphasise the need of Sanskrit learning to understand the content and character of Indian 
Culture. Without the knowledge of Sanskrit, any attempt to know the heritage of India’s 
Past will be futile and incomplete. The popular encomium bestowed upon the Mahabharata 
Ueerke aca a-defta a aafaa—-‘‘What is here isfound elsewhere and what is not here 
Exists no where’’ is literally true in the case of Sanskrit studies. 
IT. (i) Knowledge of Sanskrit and (ii) Of Ancient script: essential qualifications of an archaeologist: 

Archaeology is the science to understand the achievements of man in the past ages: 
It envisages the study of cultural remains standing on the surface of the earth or buried under- 
8round, so as to present a connected account of man’s activities through the ages to unravel 
the past events as they actually happened. A good archaeologist has to be equipped with 
the knowledge of not only all social sciences like geology, anthropology, sociology, geography 
and geochronology etc., but also of the ancient Indian history on the background of world 
history, and Sanskrit literature, folklore and traditions. He must bea thorough student of 
Vedic and Puranic literature, classical Sanskrit, Avesta and Prakrits of the Buddhist and Jain 
Canons. If one is not familiar with the vast mass of anciliary source materials, the conclusions 
and surmises drawn by him on the cultural remains unearthed or discovered in his explora- 
tions and study are likely to go wide off the mark and lead him astray. Of this, the most 
important source material is comprised in the vast mass of Sanskrit literature from the Vedic 
to the classical and modern period. It is my object in this paper to show how the knolwledge 
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and study of Sanskrit literature and Archaeology are inter-f 
pikes et rea ea: ter ue, of Epigraphy supplemen ’ ea the correct solution of the 
in Sanskrit literature and similarly the Sanskrit literature helps oe 
: -1:,~ with the numerous varieties 
knotty problems in archacology. For this, one should be familiar W 
of ancient Indian scripts in which the ancient documents are couched. I need noe Hours 
- “ots both North Indian and 
you by explaining the several stages of evolution of the Indian scrip . ae, 
South Indian from the parent stock of Brahhmi of the pre-Maurya” pene ou a i 
say that the knowledge of the different ancient Indian alphabets will facilitate te rea i 
old literary manuscript works as well as inscriptions which throw OP the rich heritage of 
Indian culture and scholarship. 
Til. Scope of Archaeology 
(1) Exploration and excavation. 
(i) Art and architecture 
(iii) Numismatics 
(iv) Epigraphy. 
Indian Archaeology is generally understood in its narrow sense of exploration and 
excavation of ancient cultural sites. This is not so. The word archaeology in its widest 
application connotes the science of the study of antiquities whether they be unearthed from 
the excavated sites, or found scattered on the surface in the form of architectural, sculptural 
or artistic remains, inscriptions, coins and other belongings which narrate the story of ma 
activities in the contemporary period. These remains have to be critically examined and 
interpreted so as to yield a connected account of his doings. This is indeed a highly delicate 
and responsible task. Here we require the help of ancient Sanskrit literature to support 
and corroborate our inferences or surmises deduced from the finds unearthed or discovered: 
Here, we should pause and take stock of the latest discoveries of the Archaeologists 
at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa which have taken the origin of Indian civilization to hoary 
antiquity. Not being satisfied with the traditional conviction that the Indian Culture was 
Vedic i.e. based on the Vedas which are not written words and so cannot be assigned to any 
specific age, these new investigators started their enquiry, independent of Vedic evidence 
and tried to interpret the peculiar finds unearthed at the Indus valley sites with the compa- 
rative method of equating the relics with the similar ones found in the Western and Eastern 
hemisphere, particularly on the Mediterranean | belt. All attempts to get a satisfactory 
solution of the problems have failed. Scholars are divided in their opinion about the charac- 
ter of the civilization represented by the Indus finds :some affiliating it to Dravidian—not the 
Dravidians of South India—others to Aryans or Vedic. The investigators, I should observe, 
are thoroughly incompetent to conduct their enquiry in the highly technical line if they 
are not fully equipped with the knowledge of the Vedas and the inner spirit of the Vedic 
Culture which is the root of all off-shoots of traditions current in India from times imme- 
morial. The scholars trained in the so-called ‘“‘critical’”? methods of mechanical indexing of 
Vedic words and subjects cannot approach the fringe of the highly enigmatic representations 
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found on the seals and sealings discovered in the Harappan sites which are, to my mind, 
expressive of spiritual ideas about God, soul and inner workings of the mind etc. A seal 
bearing the figure of a horned yogi with attendants and some beasts by the side was a puzzle 
for some time. One Indian scholar tried to interpret it as a representation of Siva with the 
bull and lion, seated in a yoga pose. Similarly a dancing figure in the antiquities was identi- 
fied with the prototypes of Puranic Nataraja. The tall standing figures with arms let down 
are considered to represent the prototypes of Jain Tirthankaras or Vedic ascetics. This has 
gained currency among thescholars. Itis my firm opinion that Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
seals and writings can be interpreted with great plausibility, with the help of the legends and 
stories given in the Vedas and the Yantra literature where the development of script is treated 
on a spiritual basis. This is sure to solve the riddle which has remained an enigma to scho- 
lars. Here, I should reiterate my plea that an Archaeologist, if he 1s not fully equipped, 


should not hazard his researches in a field where the knowledge and scholarship of the Vedas, - 


Upanishads, auxiliary sciences viz., Wirkuta and Chhandas etc., (Vedangas) is essential. It is 
possible to explain the plaques bearing the figures of animals and human beings, as repre- 
sentations of some Vedic legends on the authority of the Vedic hymns themselves. 

We shall turn our attention to proto-historic antiquities found on the surface or 
recovered in the exploration and excavation of ancient sites. 


(ii) Art and Architecture 


Let us take for example the sculptures, temples and other works of art. India is a 
land of temples with a rich storage of sculptures of various descriptions. They are generally 
divided into three classes—Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu and the last constitutes mainly Saiva 
and Vaisnava. ‘Though it is possible to appreciate and evaluate their artistic excellence 
from the external study of the specimens, their significance and purpose can be made out 
only by a correlated study of the description of the objects as given in the literary texts. Thus, 
the ancient Sanskrit manuals of Manasdra of the 6th and 7th cent A. D. the Agni-Markandeya 
and Visnudharmottara-puranas, the encyclopaedic works like Manaséllasa of Chalukya 
Bhilokamalla Someégvara, Siva-tatvaratnakara of Keladi Sivappa Nayaka, to quote only a few, 
are an indispensable guides to understand their significance. The Western Indian cave 
temples and later structural buildings of different styles and patterns can be grouped together 
under three heads Vesara, Nagora and Dravida from the distinguishing features of each style, 
as defined in the above-mentioned texts. A cursory perusal of the large number of Sanskrit 
works on art will convince a reader that these manuals must have helped the artisans of 
Mathura, Cave Architects and sculpturs, Chalukya and Hoysala artists, in executing their 
assignment with perfection and excellence of delineation and expressiveness. The different 
forms of Nataraja having arms from two to eighteen, of Visnu in his ten and more avataras 
with respective attendants, Brahma, the celestial beings Gandharvas and Kinnaras and other 
figures found in temples in innumerable varieties of modulation and embellishments can be 
assigned a proper place in the art galleries of the ancient temples and their function under- 
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stood, when we are informed of the distinctive featueres of each specimen. The study ¢! 
hese subjects which is written in Sanskrit language is quite essential. 


technical literature on t 
It may further be observed that architectural monuments are the best exhibits to illustrate 


the description given in the treatises. 
(iii) © Numismatics 

Let us take up the next topic in Archaeology, namely, Coins. Due to the efforts of 
coin collectors and from the excavated sites, big hoards of coins have been brought to light. 
They are made of various metals, lead, gold, silver, copper and alloy in different sizes with a 
variety of shapes, globular, rectangular, square, circular, or round andsoon. Some of them 
bear legends on the obverse and emblems and marks on the reverse. The age of these frag- 
ments ranges from the pre-Christian date to the modren period. How to identify them and 
know their value ? We can at the best classify them under different groups according to 


size and name of the king, assign them to particular periods also, by proper analysis and | b 
examination. Their approximate value also can be determined in vague terms from the ; 
gradations in weight. But their name and currency value can be made out only by their ; 
mention in literature and Epigraphs. The weight, the metal and gradations as well as the . | 


general execution will help in their identification with the specimens occurring in literature. 
The Vedic texts, the Wirukia, Smriti literature, the epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 4 
to wit, among the ancient Sanskrit works, contain very interesting allusions to different types | 
of coins, mints and trade guilds with their patent symbols and trade marks. Recently the 
discovery of punch-marked coins has set scholars to speculate on their age and currency 

value. A passage in the Buddhist work Visuddhmagga by Buddhaghosha (5th Cent. A.D.) 

explains this type of coins in silver and alloy or copper bearing various symbols as represen- 

ting the mints where they were minted or the trade marks of a Firm which issued them. A 

few punch-marked coins were found at Dharwar some years ago which are noticed in the 


Mysore Arch. Report for 1938. They show the symbols—hill, sun, bull, circle with pellet , | 
in the centre, arrow-head and taurine symbols. Among the animals, bulls, elephants, jackal, —— 
frog are seen. These will have to be interpreted accordingly as indicating the trade marks 
or the place of minting. The Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Astadhyai of Panini support ; 


this interpretatilon. The Sitra wSulatezanaaaigg | (V.2. 120) shows that a symbol (%q) was 

punched (aTéq) Ce metalic piece in the mode of manufacturing the currency in Panini’s ; 

time. Lhe verse in the Sabhadparvan of the Mahabharata : ' 
wTaate: afar: fraat A Agata: | 
Tasifns waa: gavitaeder Fi 

T which means acy or punch-marked coin; Panini’s Sitra MIISa Ta Sa 

fcr V. 2.199) is explained in arfsrat as VaTaT AeaArad @ srfagieerra OF Waar wala 

gqeqa oat AeedeeMaest fropreatt «oo waa) «= fasartaediifa | teparfaa) «=| oreefea: 

which shows that fate was a coin. The Rigvedic reference to Nishka in fasHutat {erty 


men tions 


Ms 
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rs have taken it to 


Wal A atAT: (V. 19.3) poi se hel some schola ; 
1: (V. 19.3) points to its being a coin though so ound his neck. W¢ 


mean ‘gold’ only Brhaduktha 1s said to have worn a chain of Nishka ¥ 
aetaeanta,.....faenenwet: Tataa: | 

Sabha-parvan of the Mahabharata (54-12) supports the vi 
were formed into a garland and worn round the neck. We get 2 : 
Nishka in inscriptions which should be interpreted with the aid of literary evidence 
Nishka means, according to Amarakosa, 


ew that the NVishka coins 
umerous references to 


amd at gata SaTT Tel 
drarsfr oo - fuatseaT...-- Mt (III, 3, 13-14), 


a coin also, 


imi ins 1 nhitas 
Similarly, we have got many references to different types of cols 10 the Samhitas, 


Brahmanas, the Sitras of Panini, Katyayana’s €rauta Sutra, the Mahabharata and the Smrztis 
of Manu, YAjfiavalkya etc. They all relate to punch-marked coins which have ba 
attempts of scholars to understand their value in currency. Such coins are, tO quote a few, 
Nishka, Suvarna, Satamana, Sana and Prati. They are manufactured from gold, silver of 
copper in different denominations. I have referred to Nishka and Suvarna above; daa 
(Satamdna) is mentioned in the Wawa (Satapatha Brahmana) : 


aed Alfie aaararfe facatfa ster (5/5/5/14) 
cad fend afro ararercat scared wate | 
Mass FRI | ki 

(13/4/2/ 10) 


as a coin of silver and gold. ‘The Vanaparvan (134, 14) states, FAST UTA: maqam wala that 
eight Sanas go to make one Satamana. Here another coin a (Sana) 1s introduced. 
Karshapana is mentioned in Katyayana’s Vartika on the Satra matfeed (V, 1,25) ViZ., 
aausor amet: | Afaextat att The examples given by Bhatt6ji Dikshita, ATAIT:, cA ataent 
ufaa:, sfant explain the terms as the names of coins. Similarly compare the Sutra Wdal- 
faufqnacaaaata| (V, 1,27), where the example Mahatma WAAL points to the term 
madara (Satamana) as a coin. In the Narada Rajaniti of Sabha Parvan (5, 68) the following 
verse occurs : 

aad dist a wad a aararaaiad | 

afae A aed qgeat saeqTayres | 
“To you give to the distressed agriculturists compassionate loans at the interest one pratika 
ia hundred ? Here Pratika is the same as Prati of Katyayana which is a small coin. It is 
interesting to note that a verse in the third book of Mahabharata mentions the punch-marked 
coins with the symbols of padma (lotus) and tristla (trident) punched on them. 


adt aretadt wafaaat faraare: | 
PavSTeh AL: CaTCAT SHATATTOA UI 
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atfemedta Haran Taeereferanr: | 
sare wat aera aeqaniear i 
faamaatia cat sear Hears II 
Here the reference is to the Suvarna coin bearing the punch marks of Padma (lotus) and tristila 
(trident). This short discussion is enough to show how the study of Sanskrit literature helps 
to clarify the problems of Numismatics which is an important subject in Archaeology. Simi- 
larly the help of Epigraphs has to be sought to understand the significance of the references 
in literature. In the above mentioned verse afan 4 wa qexgl etc., Aft could not be 
understood and a scholar suggested the emendation of the text aff" into sa. He did 
not know that Pratika was a coin. The Nasik Cave Inscription (Zp. Ind. Vol. VIII, No. 12) 
records the gift of 1000 kahdpanas (karshapanas) at Padika (Pratika) rate of interest and simi- 
larly the Kanheri Cave Inscription No. 15 (Burgess Arch. Survey W. I. Vol. V, pp. 79-80) 
registers an endowment of 200 Karsappanas at pratika rate of interest. ‘Thus, no emendation 
of the text is necessary. 
(LV) L£pigraphy : 
I now turn to Epigraphy which is the most important branch of Archaeology. Most 
of the early inscriptions were written in ornate Sanskrit (and Prakrit) for which the knowledge 
of Sanskrit is essential. In later inscriptions, both Sanskrit and regional languages are 
employed, but Sanskrit continues to be a powerful vehicle of expression for all religious and 
secular purposes. It may be observed that Sanskrit was the spoken language of the learned 
people in India from the earliest times while the common masses used one or the other form 
of Prakrit in their homes, though Sanskrit was intelligible to them, The inscriptions of , 
Asoka belonging to the 3rd Cent. B.C. appear to be Prakrit versions of the Sanskrit originals 
and all the fourteen Rock Edicts and the Pillar and Minor Edicts of the Mauryan Emperor 
lend support to the conclusion that Sanskrit was the spoken and intelligible language from 
the earliest times of the Indian history. I will show by quoting relevant texts how Epigraphy 
and Sanskrit literature are mutually helpful in widening our knowledge of Indian Culture. 
That this divine speech (‘aiqjarat) was not confined to the limits of the Bharatavarsa, 
but had spread far and wide into the eastern and western countries beyond, is gathered from 
the study of stone and copper plate records found in Burma, Malaya-Peninsula, Borneo, 
Java, Champa (South Annam), in the eastern part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. The 
following verse in a stone record of Champa gives an idea of the polish of the Sanskrit language 
known to the people there :— 
ahatasa garafe ay qeatat TTA | 
arconitna aa frafed ae face wat it 
.. 0g Hasta afaeg ety UsPAC AREA | 

A record from Kamboja (Cambodia) has the following verse in Gaudj style— : 
TmaSTgisitagatyasts frais | ’ 
aeatqaatessiaaigw wad 
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gig a: Postrpreraant hr tarcah Gay | 
BEM ATTA ACS RITATAATAAT II 


In the west, the regioa of the Kharoshthi inscriptions—Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
Seistan, —Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions have been found. The foreign invaders from 
Khotan viz., Kaniska etc. and Sakas had adopted Sanskrit as their official language. The 
extent of Sanskrit influence had reached Ceylon and Central Asia, Chinese Turkistan, 
as the Kharéshthi inscriptions found there are written in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. Sir 
Aurel Stein has discovered Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in Brahmi script of the Gupta 
period, in Central Asia and Eastern Iran in which some passages are found identical with the 
texts in Vajra chhedika, Sukhavalivyitha, Prajhaparamita, Buddhacharita, Lalitavisttara and Divyava- 
dana—all Buddhist works. One of the passages reads as follows : 

ay ae ara aa etaasses: Tata aguateaa afaga vathara- 
ATTA 7 EeLC. | 
It will not be out of place to mention that Hindu Gods and temples wrought in different 
styles of sculptural and architectural art, assignable to the 4th-5th Cent A.D.. are found in 
America, particularly in the states of Tabasco and Chiapas in Mexicoetc. Itmay be observed 
here that, but for the archaeological explorations and excavations, this spread of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit in the far off countries is the East and West would not have been brought to the 
notice of scholars. 

It may further be noted that most of the ancient sculptures like the sports of Krishna, 

‘the marriage of Siva-Parvati, the play of chess hy Siva with Parvati, the avataras of Visnu 
. and their exploits etc. found in North and South Indiamart centres like Mathura, Ayodhya, 
Elephanta, Ellora caves, Badami-Aiholi Pattadkal etc. can be better understood with the 
aid of Saiva & Visnava Puranas particularly Bhagavata. This renders the study of Sanskrit 
as a compulsory requisite of good Archaeologist and Artist. 

Indian Epigraphs provide rich materials for the embellishment of Sanskrit literature 
by their highly polished and elegant style exhibiting large varieties of figures of speech per- 
taining to word as well as sense (xeqmtgrt & agtaetgR) Their compositions deserve to be 
ranked with those of Kalidasa, Bharavi and Dandin. In prose and Champii style, the per- 
formance of Epigraphical poets excels the well known prose writers like Bana. The Junagad 
| Rock Inscription of Rudradaman, Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, Mandsore 
Inscription of Kumaragupta, Talgund Pillar Inscription of Kakustha Varman and Aihole 
Inscription of Pulikesin II, may be cited here as providing the best pieces of Sanskrit and 
Prakrits in prose and poetry. ‘The following few verses and prose passages from each of the 
records mentioned above are worth a perusal, for the dignity of expression, elegance of style 
and the loftiness of ideas. 


1. Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman (Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 42 ff.) 
¥.. .Wefrcrqeqareat Szareat ao feacafaatt wo (+)2 
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Rafe rae 
aferettatere 


5 aniadagents [ote]... qatar wit wamtrqaratias [teat 
TarlaHAT | 
g catia adiat | aftaritededt: daa. . Aarogenndrarealt 
degweareaaIrgaaedeat atfaaearosratt =| aT TT ratte 
asataaraafatarendentenoatat = aladtaafaqarterarend | 
2. Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (Fleet : Corp. Inscr. Ind. III, 
arta aaa Ant Fa: | 
Gaia yaaa waTasiereniat- 
frtrraiettersttatra wos, rst T4: | _acnter Aer 
(Weed areata weereagtatat srer arta aTeT fora 
wsaaaa liga aifatanieagueraelersarrTs carer 4 qatersars 
3. The Mandsor Stone Inscriptions of Kumargupia (473 A, D.) 
The description of Dasapura (Das’or) is given here :— 
waaTISde feqastalars- 
faattaraasatearran: | 
Past AIea STI aA STAT 
aa: ot faoaqatad aro I 
famtedrtiateatetare- 
qian: fasafaeza gas 
TAHA AT CATT 
qvafacaieaaeera Arfet Uv 
ASIA HATO AAT T- 
aaAQIarararaats | 
| Tsewathrafaratane- 
geamatatt wert zai 
TaeaTeT fa twaHata 
au free aaferarfar | 
ffarnrengaft a4 
Tah qaearraqetht URI 


Th Pawel As ja padita of 
Pesan verses are In imitation of the verses in Kalidasa § Meg Si At! p 


4. T, 7 ° A ; [nd- 
314) algund Pillar Inscription of Kakustha Varman : (6th Cent. A. p.) (EP 


p. 6ff) 


saatfateg fardistaq zat eer TaTTTeAT| 
Te aaa fingeafesrereT | 
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neaqearaer ATs: Tate ATT! 
aaa: aa, ait Gare aHgeTTAMAT MI 
genta St ATT sarettst WaT 
soot datafearatt  fagia greater 
aascarit  faganat «| aTaaTeRT ya: | 
arg: aenieafaaaaat AA ata sfae ll 
starts farang eaay | qaeraasatfarngeg tl 
5. AiholeDigvij see SU Te ae feet gfe Tr 
jaya prasasti of Pulikesin II : (A.D. 634) (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI.) 
The description of the Varada river and the army of Pulikesin. 
ATT HATH ASIST AMAT } 
aaa araaTSTAET GTA arat Il 
qgat ata FaTATA afea: asa facttataer | 
qagh wagiataa Ta aera TRAIT 
qafetaiaararear: fata fasTaTel : | 
maz arefxat afr <faritaestl aay | 
Sarita aazafeacacifaal faafeat fataza | 
a a faaaai <farattc: frat iaaT fare te u Rei, 
avikirti expresses his indebtedness to Kalidasa and Bharavi for his poetical powers. 


6 
- M 
andsore Inscription of Yasodharman - (A.D. 532) 


TaAaATIAEA farafaglat sarfaat Ahad 
fated aniqedter 24 9 qatar: eae Ta | 
sfrqanran TST 


saissHetTaaTala aca 
CIF: cqraifactalfer cartes 

Mark the high pitch of the poetic imagination here. 
eee ee prose style of the inscriptions may be illustrated by the 
nda C.p. ins. of Madhava Ep. Ind. Vol, XIV, p- 3346) | 
frecaraar maa TATA eg SMT AAAT AEE eqAAA 
GATT TTETT em Por faaTeTR TI THA A race ofrqa HSA A- 
jaqaral quiraafataarte ffaarere T4T- 


Terfer 
je qaer fagoarerres TATA 
(v) oe HTH TAT HTATA rarer cisaa frrTTATET TT 
() ae and literary poets - 
| ” anskrit literature in Inscriptions : plivion from the great mass of 
"DSCrip tj Gn ndreds of gems of poets can be recovered from © ivl a Ons 
ent s lying all over India, belonging to different period ; f d 
Were patronised by the king °F his viceroys with mum oer a 


mtn 


mifsald arfaa toa | 


following typical examples 


Fae 


s and 
Gcient gifts 
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term 
sc tO de 
° a clues 
‘onisms Ol 
1: le synchroni 
COT It furnish invaluab 
criptions further 
honours. The ins 


The Aihole 
: ; Alidasa, Bharavi, Magha, Dandin ee “V1. 
le ee Revlon vi Kalidasa and ei aie 
ee . zi of ‘A.D, 457 contains verses in imitation of agers to the date ° 
baat the ai of Kalidasa to earlier than 5th Cent A.D are — minister SUP 
obtained from the inscription of Varmalata dated ~h ; ; ad been com a ae 
was the grandfather of Magha. Bharavi’s oy soe as evidenced by comp? 
Durvinita the Western Ganga king of the 5th-6th Cen. A.v. 


1 a 
ioraphic thet 
the epj8 ay ful 
it li i @ immensely by : tm ich 
criptions. Thus, the Sanskrit literature is enriched oe vvascical authors ae ati | 
sitions which are in no way inferior to the best works of the ' O 


x re jncise e =x 
be added that some whole Kavyas, Puranas, and Bot eters sper apesver 
are still preserved and brought to light by the efforts of the ‘lar in the Te granary 
The Suryagataka of Mayiira (10th Cent A.D.) eugraved ona ee Loli oa cha 
temple at Kafichi (2) The Dramas Parijatamatyari, ieete and the Rajav und oF AG 
nataka, and the poems like Kirma-gataka, Kodanda ie on 295 slabs are 7 jn 
(Rajaprafasti) —a Mahakavya consisting of 24 cantos engravec 


i? “tS 
~ ha si0 yp 
é re The Halayud manus’ och 
stone slabs at Dhar, Mandu, Ajmer, Udaipur and Tajnore. 


these works; " ; have  {O 

Amarésvara temple at Mandhita is also worth a mention. seth which the 15 sulle 
are available and the inscriptions are the only reliable sources as cal mate? 
constituted and published. A careful examination of the beineee above: ted 
yield very fruitful results more astounding than the ones men y is ben ei 
(vi) Conclusion : -@ how archacot f nc: 

Thus, I have given in brief in the foregoing arr atlye eaapon the § ‘o op 10 
by the Sanskrit Studies and what gains it has in its turn confer! ds and e* res» ¥ jex!© tbe 
literature. The various technical terminology and usages of wor 2 
in the inscri 


p 
a d J Hr) 
: O ve ch 
“estimable gift * ser p 
Ptions which are now ebsolete are an in 


: oy. AS Lie it 1 ot 
erwise lost to the student of linguistics and philology ks 
beginning of the Paper ufeg 


which is oth 


ot Sans jgted * oul 
RAT deraaq yertefta a pafad the porn : spirit 
for all deficiencies to bring perfection in our equipment ant enjoy the t™ 
higher regions of cultural layers where we can understand and 
BHARATIYA-DARSANA (Indian Culture). 
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HUTA (HRATET) Az 
SIC ED 
(kao )RaTaaTeaTa ofisa fasaeaeata FS 3 ag OM 
mE FT AAMT F HATE’ aT ‘Hera’ ara B safes % ae eed FS ara, a 
a RSM RATT a ahaa Paras ‘Heater’ aT at Hest BT ATCT : <a 


sft 7 
Re we Ea EL meme & eee ae fry H aroor aaATC TAT A ATA Es a a 
aR Sa TH HT eae ST TAT ATS A Gera’ aT ‘gear Ht ace OAT! FI at oO 
QU TR TATE Sat at Cat a eae ‘ea B ‘gears’ aT arg aad Tal & i! 
Svea aT ‘Hoa aT aE ara wet SI 5 aot 5OAE © 
TOA TGS aa a deh ate oft aa H ga GAH FIT AAG & x 
TE 1 Fuse ares £1 coq frersel ate ots east HT TT gas 
CIT ¢ fr fre sare ‘aeamere gftedi at ua ardta wae B, TAT TATE FE 
Uh qa wor FI wae 
TS BT Fea ae aaa aT UH IAT ATA BLA | aa o ate 
WT ATT eT wT AR Fe ae aT a ara et, Tet Te TSS TTA OT aoa 
TWrsteat are ae oe wee fama ane wet ar, Whaat a ate TTT TT ait 
AEN oral a are gat a ee: Gee ade Be eae ATATAT FTA ie 
PEAT Aa aT fewR-eaa, (at fast a) Sooo HUE AT ATE OI A aa tm q 
TSE Fe Fat arer aati h Se at araech H a ea ae aT TAIT Ta anal 
AH TMT AS ats att area, ate aaa cee aha, TAT A ee SP 
SU Ree sr fer aioe a frre | em fe TET ATTN at 
SSAC A 8, sai atrmre am aac Bat, woaTe HATA a 
Rare Sth wR Bl og seen am & rh a Ta fe aT AAT 


Tals B BSA erat 
efor Fa mem atte oer Sr Ha ert TET AAA FAH a 
5, af : cafe OO tt Cl 
TH (Fatt) & Tar H wars at ax ax, as areas S are gt oe oe 
Tl Teas € Se THAT at aT Ta Teer fara a, free TAT FAM aN 
TG AR Sah ART aa AA wt 1 st PTS or creme FT al q' 
Tere Aer at ea Get aaa a aett-crer aT afar at arg FAT Be 

TASTHT FH MAT HT fo Ho 2o3V (Reese) aT Ut fara 
Saat Safe Agrermfra’ fase & 














RESTATE (TSATET) Ae 630 


| ASA AT BATA 

ea ht ae qarat & fae Us ated A ot saat aa fret g! 

_, Uiapabindaalidpeiniababale ees wre Ta wT eA aT FE TAT TH 

a RRR. ogame 

ial eee mate afer F arcaanf Carell F HEt ETF TS aat 
| se ararey H Geam Go Hea A eferaTa AT FACT FAT TTT 

eH ae aoe GeO EEN garg eat we fat A 

oe H fear & fe fare ad ¥ 88 (2028 €o, fao To Q09¢) ot ugha F TaTICAZ 
TART wre | Shar ATK fat ave eT H TATA BIAS aig grat Sa AT AT (FA faraat 


RL YMA aifssae BT TCH CATT el TAT 
qaaa ae Sat 
SHAR BT Gr ate THAT SAT TT ga yaar ate 


Uay 
BU ATH Sadat aT 
Tees FT TA Saas AT sere ea ag HIE AT TH ATTA CT 


qa 
i SaaS HT A AT ac frat ae TET TAT eae ge THAT TT 
a a Se aeraree acca a 
al at ot & ae ga arAt TTT at TAT 
Agate (qeatars ) } ; 
a a rare, gate" at aa ATE ATE secerfearet at! Fae & Me a 
Re ate UE Se" varfeat a fret e | cat a gine TT Te eet ee 
Tl aay CH AT gestae aT pea a | gaa f° Fo Fee ae aan aaga at | 
oT eh (wu) Hara Te Se ATT j rea ae 
ay a ol ga afer a fa-afat AIT © sfc oft TARTS hia 
Swale Sard erat ar Teg Be : or apt Hit Blea 
oa dian Groet Fe ST oe fas ats (aad | 
4 ~ nea sr araag’ 
Se ee rer afer ot PES 
wore: raracit ft 8, gai wa B HgTe TF FT nn 
Pie. te aa: fara ga Ba El AAO aa ee ea 
TNT & gs Rte ae ere FoR & TATE! TT rents TTS 
BT ATT g, ale 2e Te TM are HE a 


saqaae at Fe yx ZaaT 


& 


T | 
neq Feat THT 
a 











EAC ARTHRITIS Go faraeatAta WS 


fag 
feat el WL AT Gt Gad SAA fqo Ho YRko (2082 go) F qerae FT i 
Ala %, Ta aH As BT Zoat WaT TAA fo Ao p92 Hae TA TE AS TFT C| ) 
qfosd WIHT ST Atal HT Sa aT aT BAAR ATA FI 


fracas Be 

Hees (Teas) & Hrs saat ya faaaaare cares BT UIT gat | at 
fo ReQ arom afien Sat warfare Brot 21 waft eae ceo TENT a 
se ra, ran mg art re & fr org Sree wheres SerTPATE a TAT FTE re ian 
Mela Te HART: ATT AR HET HT TAT ST feraet S| cog aad UF | “aearts (F 
Fro o 28eo (2293 fo) & qedtare (duis) & ata fawaars ea HOTT 
are) 3 serenfraret ar ara frgorares bt (Perrares Bat) fire B 1 weAT ATE ST" > aa 4 
TAR ARH Ao do 22ER (R44 Go) A ged (wets) B aA TET WE gi 
tgs & gr a res ra mae fe, Peper et 
Terao (Getter) & serateraret amr ave arenes a gree Pra et zac 

Tale StaR fate eo R282 hoe H aE at ara wid, aah 7% < 


Te ator are eres weiter a ote alte aTfraraee BT TAT | 


fasaaqqis at Pull 


; : | go) 
___ 8 Prema at ga afte sererfirarat ar) aude fo wo ense (25° 
17 8 Pot Ge eat & aa ar Sy 


ral 
TE TUS faa : va (1 ead 
TTS BT OF le Tera fao to 8% at 3 
srRet wis 3 TATl Bat Hal g 
g Fre er tb ae ate ee er SEE TOT . 


Bee HT ATMS Ere frdeax H afex ay WH ee afa a 
WMS WAS TITS aT GT eh nats at 
rag ee TH FE ot ere ce oaTEl AT THT TST 4 eal 
= 88 Fo ) 4, fa aaa fareradia are F varfeax qt Aare B, ga ah © pe 
ROUTE RT: aT ar a ap ere TATE ce ae 
“ral Sug alae fo) % andh aera, (aura re) TE gtd 
BY ST ALT | set at cat degre, fae oat eT AT vo art ad 


See ae warfare cat aa wari”? geg ‘aaaree TT i , 


fF goa areweh al 
Om at on ae Te F1 warfeat wag TA H fea frgad FY re et ae 
ant ST! Ser | Ted fret was a gat, at F aA a ears © et 

Tel Cae at aly fear uae freraaa §, ae A a I, sa fae al 








mesqata (asatat) aa ¥3R 
aat far ar eg ala H, va (GTI) F ae qqqae & aa wa TA TG, SAT 7 
fret va ael dist ga ot ag Hag A ST FT ATT ET | qaeg anit At saat TAT TS 

eae gHe Plat & fH fo Ho LAY (2880 =) Zi, aiogus + TAA, varfsat & fae TX 
Laer ar afeaere ST TAT AT 

saree afererare SAAT a aTATe TK Fao Ho LACE AT RS 
TX 9 FAL Ussit HT UST LEAT ATA |! ag san fag eat * a fees AAR FE TAT el 
Fo to BRRR (2244 fo) aH Fal TK aang ar cot TET a Frere & fas G STC TA FT 
TTT at at kad S alors aT A TOT eT THT Aes iat 21 Gat Rak HSA 
SARS Bh Ser ox freare el feat HT THAT | | : 
Fa aT ware FH fora gf raTeat H UT (earth) Fire 3 ratte a Te TT TATE 
arc far TR err ar) wae ga Sea Aho To Los (SK HP) asad & ater ot 
PY Feat Te ara aa tse carta FAT t wa et aval A at BET @, Title Fe Fe 9023 fae 
AMBAK ot Taek H eT AT HT HE HAUT AT TI ca fred Tet Foal Tel TT ratfoas # Fe 
Tat Bare ara fire Arar RL GAT Hat afore HATTA art fra & Sart IS 
Sou ah, et arg arora Bt aera fs aah AT wTeT aTaT Feet SMS ay arae TEL SAT TM 


Weare at at ger aren, RITE tae & IT, ae aft <A ORT 
s Soe ee eS anfewcort text ait he 0s ee 
wake no) H arrgeis # fee sa Ie AETE A, AIT OH MTS FTG GT Aree oad fo) # 
SS cafeae gx fine dawarat at afrare et TAT ehh bei a coe | 


TRA ward & ama, ga oe dal at aferare at TT ae: AGE HT ETT 


rariwat % HSA! at aaract 
| aia ana 
eka aac 5 


(9928 F WRRR Eo) TH MAMTA 








= : 
Oe ro 2088 
| A TSSTAT ¢ at G7 Roa CR 
| 4 AF OUT SAM Kyl 
co a a aE ban Wi 
| é Haeq (AAAS, ABTATACT ) ae ae 
s Saas (arta ) sate oer 
< ae , corey at TA fo Ho 8kK° 
| malate (qedtars, aIwACs ) a ae ue : 
x fqo Ho 28% 
| ». | brates cays Bro Ho 8X9 
rarer Orla Ero Ho RkR 


goat T ait A 48% 











¥¥o WETAaTTATA To faxteqcala tT 


cage F Heals : 
raft & oe Ale aera Hague aH CAM! aat #4 afat 8 
ui faantag & ana at fao Ho 22vu (ode Fo) HI UF ratea frat <! 
POAT AI F ATA faod 21 St Uae et eaaen CAT AAT THE TET EAT ai 
Tate F frat CH Sr area F seit Ta Ti Ae AT aUal Fe aaa fr ere TET oat 
faa at & frat th st, ag aqua ax aaa 2 fH aaa: Fe AAT Oe 
qe AGT Fe al 
TACT 
ordat froreea s aqare gaRUs HT TEOT Ta FAT AT | 
AAA a aa 
‘ gee 
we TI aT abe sete are afr HE Fger a, ae HO ie 


q als 
ERC WITS Ag Har al ae freawaa BelaT H HAT TT aos #154 
PAT FUT UMTS FANT AT) As aa USAT at aeraa aT ATT aT 


afr ot 1 
e A- 
2 ENA oP afar et ecratbeeréh gat we gE 
ii Sa Ft TE AT salar (ares  afire) afm ca At A ATT 


fasaates a 
oe see ene ctor ec tede tS , 
0 PT STATS fin aT a sit aaferer Fart (fara = 
reine ) & ( Tre teers or eae Prev Tere CL ct Si 
afer Pas) née & ang Hea HASTA FT ara qt i 
ds rote she Bo aR ren aah Tet AT 
¥: EM A BL AY am gages H has co ater Ta HAI HE TO fue ® et 
Se ge eT ae Cera erat eet Se AT ara: FATES ea, 
Tat 7818 Fo wel ag eee | afe am H fram aT OAT CT fad @ 
TT AOU FAT Sah ate} ae Stat a fas st ATTA | rf 
oa 
faxntag a fa° a" 
( oh Pate TSA ale saafrerd ar) eae aaa (eo * 
See) aes, aife wanna A fares sit Aires ara Fy 
feu Ferraris faaatag 4 ae afa alt UA aver Az ay at | 








aera (Haatel) aa L¥9 


2 sada gages ar Se wrearre aor Hag ferme At Ga SL TH YR TST AT OT 
His at rar H creates arf arte faerat at sitar fore < 








zaRys B HoaTEl FT amtact 
n° aa | TREIL HT AAT ara availa 
i 
5 | aa 9 aT GA aie framed ak Fas 
; qT USAT FT Tape | 
: afraey Q at Isa F TATA AT FT 
. ! , Tae | 
4 faaaates | 3 aT Ta fqo wo 2200 (?) 
Mie S fasafag | % wT TA fto Ho v4 
qrat a TSTMS 


fey H acax’’ aq aT awyR ae dea THe A gaat fae se ns 
STAT es aera meee ech a aree ee eer TST TT wes 
ST ene ee Tn RCH (oA) TA TAT i 
aredbemrag’ area H gaa Gece HT aoa THe HAT | | as 
- Se cer reaarer et teint) nee ee 
7 mem & ga aspera varfesare HT Poet TTT oe ee 
[Braue aerate nes 8 ere TAT ee 
co ae ae ae ge ta fee H AT OT TACTA Niet 
8Ro fo) ay UH aTAIa fron @1 me TOE (TE Je 
FSET ae nS ; : 
| Bay ater Bi arratirg gart 1 saat STRTPATET TNE 1 ead, 
| a ata fara fear) gaa aaa A RT carat FT sata Tee > aft - 
esas feodt &1 saa gaat cada cat Slat qae Stat @! nee aaa sis es 
tlh Usy AT Fara gata gat & fe AeA TaUaat 
4 fier a atc are Ha aaa GT al! _ 
3 aqat am free 
| Saree ee MEH Tea TTA TTS ae 
: BEB rmaty rs 4 cre ae Free &, fra TAT STEN 


alas 
oq aeat H BIA 
mater aera wetemtcran ar id 


ey 
| gat HE Ta € | 


fear © Ho BAuu ( RRRd Eo) 
| Sadana BRC ESE ig 
y 

















‘qaaraanfae & ara tat & fe gwar age ama fad FA RRR 
Q2av fo) H afae ax ate Sarafa afew arfsredia TAA FT qferarrarat HOF STAT 
ree cea cee ern) wet (et exe oe &) Pe 
areas (aigeta) 3 Ga Te aun frat) saa wa aT Fa aT fora € fan ap ay Wa 


mak gen Perse eh gern HT ho sh he aT TSE Eat 
Fee ge saat nei qe cece par EL TC RE A 
sew aT og aah B are HR, Gear area we, gaat tea pe 
es sata gee ier eR Farce we SLT , 
aire er, 0, oe aiix aa TE gt 
Sa PUG Ass Th AST WAT | Sa eH H alte TTT FH TATA (crarett) FO 
(aTeséa) ot, fat ot 4000 WAL Bi 2,00 o00 Fae AI seat GUTS TH 
SH UM f TATA AT, Hie far ate wer” oh antl 
au Bae Gia Cia gf ag esas UH TRAY TTT AT sey gear TOE aa 
a arat afrare A HL THT, A ATESAA a a aaa TAT Tg eal 
ra HUT as Te TH, aig fro Ho 9229 (224¥ fo) aan m, AF fart fi 
ec ees tt be 020 
obs a feat ait %, ae, ate fas wa eet ewe ate eres Ta 
» R204, ites te eee ces eae TO 





<3 


ATA ST ATACT 


aes > 
er 8 ee ge tf re ESTE TE i 
Peas tale) Oe at aqat & fro Ho Rae (22° 

he Wi . et fre dat 1 | oe ° 
feoen Ste z, BAX yes & 4 creck arent ar aa 8 ETE! pte at 
io) ? Eh IX (fF Fo ) 2330 Fst Ata S| aces afrTset aT qe Hl a 
So) R843 Feet gat art {1 sag gee fet we Reet HFT A AF eat ie 
tcl babe Shed MER oa feo Ho 3R8 a renter i 
Ro ) Pee nat MaAeser Tal qt aol gi-aael afr Fae S 

cUAT BT UAT ST aks B are set A THAT | 


VATS «a® 
aot 
) 


agts Ho ieee SAAR AT | (adtaranfasore 
air 81 ca ae oh Tel (AtaTAx Isa) & fae fre Ho gauge (1802 





aeoratt (seat) TT. VER 


ToT THe 


are orerfen steTes aT A AT, AIL TAH ATS ST AT ATT GT can atfatite at fast fra™ 
Gv ag eerra Rag wafer wt eee Bafa nae a AT TLS TET | 
SAAT TX HT UH aa et HET faaat fete! se (oft TOIT FAT BIE HAL F AF 
She Tel © | 
ea au Bah Bea HS HiT fro Ho Lae (£282 EI) 
(R28¢ Go) ar 
oe) cae, arene arco te as 
TAY, aie afte warfaay, eeathe & Free EI cq on are stmraromaied ae Me se TNT i 
aT go Famer eer B, AT eET A MATE AT HET AT FA IT CI eat fret ain act # RR 
Foe see a eb eee oT er 
craerameg sere paren TT 
at a ror &, argsta B gS aah aT TAH ETAT if AG eo 
ae at er & enter 
Be Feat aaa Ag eae er GL HE THT AAAS Ws as 
seco eee eee Oe ie NE 
| a ara aa Hy ita ET aT | SAT TAT areas T° " Bes go aT 
8 ay reg nat at Pet TET abel fete a 
| : a HTC AT B | aE GA TAT H MT TACT PHT, . 
oT a at woararsa ee TET a ae 
Tere & fewer aga et Shae Het TAT eI i gear TAT aT ITS 
| Wears gf Toe sah ale, TAT AT HM eae 
atte THA, AT 8 , Te ae TET A aqfrart al 
Th GEMATE @2Ro ke (fqo Ho aes) ae afaart # et wat AT até 4 
awa : aq ; 
Tat (AAT) stat at Usa elt ANF adie a A aii 


Vay 
ore Use sre rare erie ATEN ATS TA TT 


at & ae ZAR fo Fo LAMM 





avat % TOME 


















, Ald AAq4 
AT Fo | 14 us = | ae 





eet 62, 8° 
3 fro Ho @Reer RO 
‘ jas ee: | gaey; Ties ie RO 
ix fo To 229%) 
| } 4 
Ay aes fo Ho QR, RR ag 
ry : £ q 
¥ | araeata Rat aioe aaa vat 
: matt tae fgo Ho Rv, s* 
a 
Way-qa ite 
8 J. A. S. B, Vol. XXXI, Page 393. 


ai 
a 2!) 
S Fito Ho VORA H AAMT TT Ewa 
XL A. Vol. XIX Page 9, (aaat ag aet & fas fac Ho Fok® AG art 

WaT LAAT &, fay aaa cfs at seat farsa at faate ata 4% 

% Elliot's History of India, Vol. IL., Page 407. 4 3 Bae gaat ) 

¥ Fao do 22a eanfeax & fas, slats Faq B TATHATIe ate ar 


t 
S 1 a ae 
ART st ata arafaa Baars frat gag aaufatt 277 

& I. A. Vol. XV, Page 36, 


02 f. 
* J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, Page 418; I. A.. Vol. XV, pp» 2 
eI. A. Vol. VI, p. 55. 


é An. Rep. Rajputana Museam, Ajmer, 1915-16, p. 3- | oe 
So er AR Vol, XV, Page 202. cravat ; 
to Fey Sree Sead Se H saa cai e avi Baw so te a 
SATAY writ Fy WR SaH sael as Sa FH San a aley ai a 
22 OF Go at aft & om ge 8 sit aparet aft eT arent 1 Eg a ae i 
at ‘Qwate’ wea Ey BAS ANT HT Sete al frat | Te FAM TF 
ora FT aT | vol. 
& Elliot's History of India, Vol. II, p, 227-228. A. & Be = a 
88 Elliot's History of India, Vol. I, p. 304-305; Cunningham : foe" a) ‘ 
and Brigg’s Farishta, p. 202. eoarei * saree (a4 
ge TEA ore a ear Bare eA a gee HoT ITTF 


> ta aitz 
STR UR SU Sarat wt feet 21 sad ware (wer) 
SAAS (AGI) Fas wa: B ara fa a 





mestaa (soa) az LSU 


gras, aaa, mara (ert); Sate, SA, Ale, FHC Hite, ST (eratt), AE AZ 
samt (aH) | 

sa daria & gat stat ath RATT TF 
H gat ga gia Baa Ti ASH avfacter BaaTA TATA FH 
fan faerata Ter gh, Tale Gee fsa TATA aifao 0 
& fou ag afate 2 feag alert pester aT ATS at, wala fro Ho BRHO (VASE go) #94 
faa Aly Bar ATTA A WAT TH 8X aaeit HT USA-AAT 2o0 qa H FUG AT sit 
SHAS TTT TAA TT gear a, Aneta AT sarite & ata ST RE AA faa z, a 7 


aqtaet scdta gla el 
84 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 237 # 
8& Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p- 10 
ac 
te meee (eH) AO 
re ; A. O. S., Vol. VI, p. 542. | A. Vol. SLVIL, p- 241 
nisl Ri XII ge 81 and I. As. ¥°° set ON 
“Vol. U, p- 3155 1s As Vol Soe Eee sen at oraT 


sae (aaa Hae) raifrat BUA ATS 
ate ateTe fae Ho owe 





| i sree ga a ‘ara et TT (THT) foat &' a ae eee 
| STAT 5 ara feat @! 
FT HL TAT ATSSA BT TATE STAT AT eT og ater EET TF OT 


| sire &, cathe et a enkeron EET | ; fe 
or aie re i 

aT, ae eT alos sl | 
4 Breet Tardha Beas TAT ‘TAT F fen [TAT Wee FT at HAT ea 
E Elliot’s History of India, Vol. U, PP 368-369. 

Elliot’s Histor - 

< y of India, Vol. Il, p. 351: 
1 alge 
: Ei cee ee ee AT ea eS 

ae ara (wa &) sexes fea #8 ae ga ata 1 Ee ae ae 

| at 1 1d AE 
Se feaci al wt argeda B feat ATF 1 Id aan a eae 


| ‘arava sag ate TTA | 
| eI asiat A HT ATAT TAME pce aT ss: 





| Se ste are str og GAs UT erat CEM By TANT 
Jer Oa afte aTeSRA HT ATH HT FAT TS a TR AT TTT S 


Uska qragat B alla AT ce wt aeSee HET ST 


earafs Era 
4 mY : 
X& G. IN aT | <LVU ot 94; Gun, Coins of Mid 
S$. R., Vol. IL, p. 315; Ind. Ant Vol. , 
: India, p, 90 
Coi } 
ins of Mid-India, page 99- P ¥ 
ny gt 2222 Er ara 


8 Fo 
Ro afesa wits at aia at sa A 











Vol. 


R¢ A.S.1.R., Vol. XXI, pp. 74 f; A. S. I. R., Vol. XXI, pp. 74 f and E. 1s 


V, App; pp. 34 f. gad ators ar art avant feat 21 4 
R87 Ey ALS) Vol. Xx, p. 8i. . i 
i" is relat Rep. 1903-04, Vol. II pp. 286 f. o4l 
5 » 9.1. R., Vol. TI, p- 315: I. A. Vol. XXII, pp. 81-82, and Vol. XLVI, P: . ? 


WE TAC et fren 2, te gee zea ATA aSTTTT frat 2} 














Tras BIHAN ANS TAI ane-afaaal 
wan 


Slo FaAATTTAT era, TAT 142 | 
setter artnet rote arr, Teter TAT TATE ATT ‘ 
since oes sea ne gee see CTT A et 
: Brea a Far ee efi tare ove eT ACT aif stat # IS 
reg TERT A ater et fae <eTR! THN 7 pre & Fe en afoot 
UAT ms aH aera eH Tor Sra afm POTATO : 
ay safira 2, saat aft A caer Te ae TT 
Fat ate OS Fr fer aera are fata arta HEAT F an ara 4 ETT 

SB ate ey arco eae Paar Ta aT TROT FATE * | 


a are FATA AF 
mg EE ee at ee a 8 EEA Taf a 
Sat § Se A aa fear wae Rare ATS ATT ATs ! 
oy Ferm exten arreuny ot GAH TET HH on afeat ATTIC 
5 TASS UT | ae nd ens eae aut eae oT ghee 
Fer Sea aren fears cararfae fas eo! ATT pi cate at wT 
ae erence ancnea & ate aoe nat 4 ET 


1 + a2 ea ae 
Ta we OT TA: Ie ora aT | ST : ar en are = ara ata 


TW ofa ake 
Sere age eee TTT A al 


ma-aTe-Aa ag A feat # 


. a aa 1 
Pa apg RH ee TAT aT oT rece are OF TM ea ara ie 
ite TAT STATE I ae career GETEA ET J gegeter HTT 
ime. ne ay fare aaa aTaT 8 (TAF re qe at a 
CES) Sy eS eet TH 
TRS ee ata at eateraan et eaters fal a agate 
Softee eu aT Ly qqraeet gary) 
Wey Y at fafrsrar ay quer FEA | ara ss 


oT 
had aafrararfafa:), fataa srfaat #1 








SITTIN TF 


arearei at are (BERHTC: TAlaaT) aaa aT ss Aaa Hee aa-fawa aT ars aforat aT 
Rraeatt (FAaTPAaTA) Pal TAT SV Sat eat H aaa ATT HY ae feat Fae are Stet 
= (fq Fata) TA SAH Bat aieats adt tact f (Avsreaa) i Te ATT HT BTS WH aT 
afaaa aed é gt TART GT IT Ela AT ‘THUG TATA FH ATATS ATA H SATAN Tat carafe 
HH gat HA Sl SAA ITA: Aa faa ars ST Al tad S 1 aA H fata atl Ht anaes aga et 
araren att 20 

TIX F CSAS CAATAATT AM ATT A SAH ATATSTT HT ST TAT sAaSI< ATHaTfaat & arf 
fast TAT AAAK H ATHhs Stal ATI “AsEde’ A ‘aniiesafa’ ar sews fat watz us aresw 
eusania 4 fagre a wat é fe gaa! gu dantear at, at Waa eee f amfepata ® art yaa 
pu (aa! aes, anifteaca arcaaaa) “1 sat oe arrfeeafa ar at ane F tea ae ® fe 
sqaert TAT Aleta H CATT ST A Fl Ali Aa Aare zatt foaar & fe arager F amfes fee 
TAT Adis A eat 71" 

Wetarihitaay Fae & farsa A Up ser at Hera veor fawat 81 ea geez 
san dan Ht afaaa & dit aravh axed, ak wera arra H wa-zat aT saa AF OM HL Ua 
Hat @1 A ware a wed = fH aa ST H HOA HITT «ATT eaqaAa Hea HT Hor HT] ama et 
qa THT fH sa stat H elt ae SCSI Sal ahs Harel arfeoit, cfearfear Firat F ava sera 
TAT Teadt J ware aRattsrer ar afaated BUA EU Ged aod J AK Tae faded wed F fH aq 
elit ararat Halt afren ater Ss, saa frceret ara et Hed 1 sa oe ofearfar Tad —“fas 
At PMY AST | AST IS H Lae EU aT wear HT ee Hel Ta H aT ods?" sa aad 8 ee 
é fe or ud deafa at afte 8 are at ate ae aT Fara fear woe afie get aa oT, 

TIX UT Us fora HT esx AAT Ata AT faraha & wfaat ar wear at fee Varese shaq 
HTT Br oft wat A aad | Raw feu saad ka AL AHA STAT aT, frat Satay 
4 faeara eet ae tet A orf starsat A er S fe TR H MEA ae HoT aT A, aeT UE ae 
eho et sia ¢ tat Gece ag fafe-urfta & fou aii St oat & 1"° SUIT UTA Hr 
ALATA TH VIX FAA Al, SA AHA Ga Fel Hl Aae-Tas TX FITS wat At WETS F 
MB Ta gery F aa 8, sa aaa ae TACT H FAST HC TA ATA B Hea z fe es aa | 
Ht ATT fe Ag Heraraar Ue ecaeq fest ats Ft Aiea HT aet StSaT TAT SAH TIC F EN Tey 
ale At TT TMC eal Y, Taft aga feat & fasa Tala A Lea AT Alea TS GT FH HTT - TS TATAHOF 
TIX aS Aa al oat & FA waea aT afta Ft saver A arvafraa axa afte gaa amet G1" areq 
Al UTS BT aT BT BAT BAT sar sfetarge F frartaat Tr ararkeyar TX TMT THE HAT S TAT 
meal. ¢ fa wifes ga F fect aet & frarfaat HTH Seat THe cea g, fe cae Sra fat gat AEA 
qs smd gy naa a, Tfaa-aafaat FT, AMAT gat Ha BW TAT eaaea-ceaa FY fins sft B Aqaqqy 
2 | qraga ‘camaraqean’ A at aries stat ei saharart Tar aasitat Bt fafa gat ae 
amit er We eqee fear war gl Ba areH A HHqsl LWTTeIT FT HEH gat Feat e—'S! azz 
wid Hwee WA aT ate araerHaT ate ATT BT cere aad Tal S| AeAaHarfaay 




















TST ATE ae TAT ATTA bas 


Wat aq A aad si’ 


TT-ATTA 

ara HIRGUa TIRT A TAS aH fatwa ease Reefer ay Ht at) aaattttead-aga  F sah 
fora ‘aar<-ara a’ Best BT VAT fear | San gooey TESA ATT aera aan ‘faferaasar” 
Hat ga SPAT eT area Say’ & cart ot ‘are aaa, ‘ATT, “ATTfarara’, 
corefafrar’, SeeTT, “Teer gar ‘aca’ anfeasl at see fre 2; sarees 


Sart arte FT eee Se," a gem,” amerguea,” afaaee wa, 
aa saTest STATES 


fafeade 

TTT aT A ATCT eae Pinte hs are ant B1 gat aad ga fret faeawat gor 
PLAT AT | HATA A ALAT TRA ar Frater Area daar aera aT aT hea A 
SRB -fAAIT & ataea FT feqqay ay Bere Bat S| ware va ‘acafassrsifey’ (ated faeas ) 
PRT TAT Gl ARAGAT BT TA A ARIAT are Hy H few HE qaTTs ATCT EAT HAT A | Tara’ 
HY San Tilsen dla we & fear wat B:—( 2) TAS AA-AAHTT: ST TT faerie AeTsh 
TAT Seat H FATT Set A, (2) Starheot:-—s are at PasaRlt F frqa gat wet F ga (3) ATi 
ATE——A UTA a fair AF Heres F aaa FH TCAs TAT Tat TTT PATENT 


THaTT H for “Terkera Ey Te BT TANT gar 3 | Sa ay SF agar ara farfetat + age (farfeta; ) 
tT qaeat st Jataater tear ary 


gulag 

fort aft AF TS BT PTT Ha Har ar, saat fret aestare aT Ota “ATUfagESr 
H faereut $T QaAaK Fel TAT S| kaa aU gs & fH ag qa H ET FSA AT TASS Hea aT 
(HTTFATATATT AAT FAST) | Fae ata Farqare ae Trei HT afta an F qe 
TS ea AT (att Hos FA UTAPieaq) °° gay ae anit at ata He aS TH-gat a for tar 
aT St al & ASX ag PA SAAT AT Svs gt quae H, Sl ATC ATT HSA TAT AL, WES ease 
6X feat Strat aT fe free HT A TPCT aT feet rare, cormrare Us TAT satis aT frat Shr 
artrta Ft ‘aTfeear § aft (AAT FS ATT Wel Gre ant frat Hear aT), ‘sTatela ear (stata qe ALT 
Wel TW Hl dlate Taal at), Tat ‘starter fy (sata aS FRAT Get Uses BT PAT aT 
aT) eT Sere fea Sl Tet ATCA H OF fad ad ge faal at aK THT HA TI 


ataaa at fafrsat 


arated ATK mea H TIRE oT rato sas afaaer at sfee A fret ANT H Fear aay gy 
(2) aaah (XR) Tat (2) ROTTS, (¥) gear (4) frre (&) EA, (©) Bae TAT (<) ae, 
AC) | 











TAIT 
Sq at HT ATL wae ast Waafaaer ATI SqaT HET SIRT Het Te TSTATS HT Ee 
aT | seit aeeht Brora aree aT wet gay aT a Sera ATR ars H Gat S, SATETTI ATA 
a <eary Carel at ara atten at Ta wT aT Saar ATA 4 TTT F TIAA SA 
TIX S aA WaT S, Het TX aT wate ‘aaa’ H agar TTT: TS ATE S, TEI TTT 
adare dat &1°° ‘qecacagy’ H carat at carat at aay (tat TTA TTT) wer wat el 

arity Sagar za yar ane agiea afar, sare wd aTTSTeT TT TAT afta © 
oa aah sad amr ete coral, Gee SaaAT, wai Os aaah ar Pra ar Swett BS ATTA 
arare at corartt at aret fearett H are vacant at adara tar (aaieel TTETSY) TAT SAH ATE 
Tae afae wat a feafe (qh aaezareaxft) arrears ao aaa HUTA & aT A 
gat fret-quas carn fae ak 2; warecord (2) Sevare ar are Tear are shafted etal € 
(afia: afcar ara), (2) gaat ven ® fou arcardi & ares afrat & frfax aa wee & (AUIS 
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THE 
INDO-ARYAN OR INDO-CASPIAN HEAD FORM 
By 
SS. Sarkar, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Introduction 
The In -Ar 
phali By with “ish ie aS or the Indo-Caspians are known to possess a long head (dolich 
(1934) the mena t and a cranial capacity of about 1300-1400 c.c. According to 2 ae 
some of the true wie or the Indo-Caspian peak of the cephalic index oe as faa 
in ine : a aie of this race, like the Balti of the Hindu Kush We ts 
BR Ag almodt'c nd 71 for the skull. Kappers has used the terms Indo-Aryan and Indo- 
ynonymously in his famous study and this has been discussed in detail in a 


recent ; 
: Publication b 
y the present writer (1964). In view of the ambiguity of the term Aryan 


It is nr 
yd 
esirable to use the term Caspian, which conveys 4 geographical sense. This 
from Tepe Hissar in Damghan on the 


view has j - 

southern sae in the prehistoric crania excavated 

meeonly oes an oe pee 19 Sea. The crania found from periods I and II of Tepe Hissar 

; Gial type as the Te me. frequency of the 7] cranial index but also appear to be of the same 
‘rania found fro i we of Panjab (Kappers, 1934). Thisis also apparent in the majority 

us ee neh various sites of the Indus Valley (Sarkar, 1964). 

eXopeak amo ent paper an attempt has been made to show the distribution of the 72 

ng the Brahmins of Northern India, and the cranial remains from the Ganga 


The Date 


e of two kinds : 

of the Brahmins of No 
les of which the mean values a 
hod of study employed here- Only those 
en used so that a complete picture 
1,2 & 3). AS such the 


rthern India have 
re available 


The d 
a L ri used in the present paper 4? 
“ taken int ropometric—The cephalic indices 
© account. There are many samp 


ut t 
ey co 
ata for wh uld not be utilized because of the met 
ble have be 


ich Orie 
riginal measurements are availa 
hically made (Figs. 


0 
€ distr} 
f Ist : 
ol OWing ribution of the head form can be grap 
(a) 109 Cot could be used : 
(b) 6 cngali Brahmins 
Bihari Brahmins 


(Risley, 1900) 


K ee 
anaujia Brahmins 
(Chatterjee, 1932) 
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(e) 190 Maithili Brahmins 
(f) 178 U.P Brahmins (Mahalanobis, Majumdar & Rao, 1941) 
(g) 220 Bengali Brahmins (Majumdar & Rao, 1960). 

IT. _ Cranial—The largest cranial remains are those from the Indus valley sites, 
There are 34 crania from Harappa, 10 from Mohenjodaro and one each from Chanhudaro, 
Nal, and Sialkot. There are very few skeletal remains from the Ganga valley. The only 
skull which has gained some popularity is one from Bayana discovered in 1910. Two skulls 
were found from Pataliputra excavations but no report on them has so far been published. 
The Allahabad University’s excavations at Kausambi during 1957-59 also yielded a few 
crania but nothing is known of the cranial remains although a report on the excavations has 
been published (Sharma, 1960). The skulls are lying with the Anthropological Survey of 
India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Discussion 


It will be apparent from Fig. 1 that both N. W. Provinces and Oudh Brahmins 


(Risley, 1900) and those of U. P. (Mahalanobis et al 1941) show the highest cephalic index- 
peak at 72. Risley’s sample shows an additional smaller peak at 74. Forty-six crania from 
the various Indus valley sites also show the highest peak at 71, which corresponds to 72 on the 
jiving head. The 71 index-peak is also present in the crania from Tepe Hissar (Kappers, 
1939). The Sialkot skull (Keith, 1919) also shows an index of 71.11. It may be pointed 
out in this connection that Sewell and Guha (1928) have determined the Sialkot skull as a 
female while according to Sir Arthur Keith, who first described the skulll, a male. It appears 
to the present author that the latter identification is probably correct since when the above 
skull is compared with the Bayana, the former not only shows larger dimensions in absolute 
measurements but also in cranial capacity according to the formulae used by Sewell and Guha. 
Among Bihari Brahmins (Fig. 2) it will be seen that Maithili Brahmins alone show 
a peak at 72. It is prominent, but appears to be subsidiary to the main peak at 76. In case 
of Kanaujia Brahmins the main peak is at 73, which may be a variant of the 72 indexpeak, 
The small sample of Bihari Brahmins (Risley, 1900) shows the highest peak at 75 similar to 
the subsidary one at the same index among Bengali Brahmin sample of the same author 
(Fig. 3). The latter shows the main peak at 77, which may have some affinity with the 76 
index-peaks of Maithili and Kanaujia Brahmins. It is very distinct in the former while in 
the latter it forms a flat peak between 75 and 76 index. At any rate the 72 index-peak 
retains its distinctive nature quite clearly among Maithili Brahmins. It can thus be traced 
from ‘'epe Hissar to the regions on the north of the Ganga. 

The Bengali Brahmin sample (Fig. 3) of Majumdar and Rao (1960) is peculiar 
because of its five prominent peaks—the highest being at 78. The crania from Contai, 
Midnapur (West Bengal) show the highest peak at 77 (Bhattacharjee, 1957) which should 
be 78 in the case of the living. The 73 index-peak in Majumdar and Rao’s sample may be 
similar to the same index-peak among Kanaujia Brahmins but it may be a variant of the 
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Caspian index-peak of 72. Its prominent and independent nature 
in both the samples from Bengal and Bihar is rather striking. Among Maithili Brahmins 
the 73 index appears as a trough which is only one unit below Kanaujia peak. The two 
index-peaks may be related to one another. Kappers has also drawn attention to the vari- 
ations in the index in course of evolution. It is difficult in the present state of our knowledge 


to explain the variations in t 


ecological and other cultural 
Hill Malé, the Plains-Malé and the Malpaharias of the Rajmahal Hills (Sarkar, 1935-36). 


The latter two groups are off-shoots of the Hills Malé, having branched off the parent stock 
duting historic times (Sarkar 1933, 1938). The Hill Male, like the Vedda, the Kadar and 
the Paniyan (Kappers, 1939) show the highest peak at 73, which is typical for the Australian 


true Indo-Aryan or Indo- 


he cephalic index-peaks but that such changes occur due to 
factors will be apparent from the cephalic index-peaks of the 


aborigines (Kappers, 1939) as well. But the Plains Malé show it at 72 index while the Mal- 


paharias at 74. These shifts in the highest frequency of cephalic indices appear to be due to 
ecological and other cultural factors. A recent study of the Kadar (Sarkar et al, 1959) also 
indicates such a change in the cephalic index curve published by Kappers (1939) on the 
basis of late Dr. B. S. Guha’s measurements. 

The changes already referred to regarding the variations of the Indo-Caspian cephalic 
index-peak of 72 may be due to either evolutionary changes or to the presence of the auto- 
chthonous Australoid element in the population of northern India. The Australoid peoples 
are characterized by a bimodal curve having one peak at 71 index and the other at 73, 
Bihar and Bengal show more heterogeneity of the index curves than that of U. P. This is 
probably due to proximity of the Australoids in the hill areas of the former two states and to 
the presence of a separate mesobrachycephalic element in Bengal. More studies in this 
direction are needed to assess the relationship between the various index curves. 

The cranial evidences are rather meagre. ‘The Bayana skull, which was found from 
the river Gambhir in U.P. shows an index of 71.11, which is typical for the Indo-Aryan or 
Indo-Caspian. The two crania from Pataliputra excavations were studied by Mr. Gautam 
Sankar Ray of the Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University and I am indebted to 
him for his kindly allowing me to use some of his unpublished data. ‘The cranial measure- 
ments are compared with those of Sialkot and Bayana in the table below. 


TABLE | 
Comparative Cranial Measurements’ (27 mm.) 


Pataliputra 

Measurements Kumrahar Bulandibagh Sialkot Bayana 
Age Adult Young adult Adult Adult 

Sex female female (?) male male 
Cranial length 174 189 180 178 
Cranial breadth 128 139 128 127, 
Auricular height 111 114 119 108 
Basion-bregma height 126 138 140 130 
Cranial index 73.56 73.54 PLall 71.35 

















The Indo-Aryan or dIndlo-Castian Zient-Zorm SEP 


Among the four crania compared above the Bulandibagh specimen shows the largest 
absolute length and breadth while the Sialkot the largest height. But both the skulls agree 
more closely in respect of the latter character than the other two crania. The Kumrahar 
skull shows close affinity in metric characters with the Bayana and some of the shorter dimen- 
sions of the former are in conformity with its female sex. Its higher cranial index may also 
be attributed to the same sexual variation. Thus taking into account both the sexual and 
racial variations it appears that the four crania mentioned above belong to the same race— 
namely that of the Indo-Caspian type. In head-indices the Pataliputra crania should nearly 
correspond to 74 index while the other two to 72. 

Summing up we find from the figures that the Indo-Caspian 72 cephalic index-peak 
persists in its original from in the Indus Valley skulls, among the Brahmins of U. P. and in 
Panjab as seen among the Chuhras (Kappers, 1939). In Bihar it can be traced among 
Maithili Brahmins while in Bengal this index-peak is absent. Variations of the 72 index- 
peak into a 73 one are possible among the Hill Male and those who have branched out of 
them during historic times. The Australoid autochthones of India dominate in having a 
73 index-peak in their cephalic index curve and the presence of the same peak in Bengal and 
Bihar might partly be due to it. More studies are necessary to assess correctly the inter- 


relation of the cephalic index curves. 
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THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE HARSACARITA 
By 
Surys KanTA, ALIGARH 


The Harsacarita is one of the few valuable historical Kavyas in Sanskrit literature. 
(Modern Tha “i : King Harsavardhana of Sthanvisvara 
by a ereat 1anesar). But it is, by no means, a pure history. It 1s prose Kavya, composed 
BE have fee who Hourishes a the court of King Harsa. The idea of hero-worship, which 
are so ch Stores Bana from giving facts as they were, and the poetic exaggerations, which 
‘lo aed of this Romance have reduced its historical ele a at iin 
arsa’s tj seh importange of this work as one of the Thies eee ee 

ly ogee 4 appreciable. Specially, from the point of view of soc Ys 
ual interest. It offers quite good material for drawing picture of the Indian society 


in 
the 7th. century A.D. 
The Harsacarita, though a prose romant*, js yet historicall 
e ® 3 2 5 
tely, we possess ample historical matter, which sheds light on Harsa’s times; the 


Princ} 

ae, source of our information in this report being the contemporary record left by the 

Visit i Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang- This pious pilgrim came to India in 629 A.D., 
. e e ° e 

Sives almost the whole of India, and returned to his native land in 644 A.D. Hiven pee 

and a pretty detailed acccount of Harsa’s reign. He describes 10 detail the social, politica 

religi Ts 

ligious conditions of the country 1n the seventh centur 


y A.D. His work! confirms the 
me s e e 
i : Q criptions 
“ucity of the Harsacarita. Besides, Hiuen Tsang’s record, there are some 1nscrip 
ord information abou 


or . reion. Lhree - 

ae and his contemporaries, which aft ig t oe Hi wan 

Ant inscriptions of Harga are the Sonpat Copper seal inscripuce®> the Banskhera UOPP 
plate inscription." It may b 


Plate ; : 
mS exa- 
mi Inscription? and the Madhuban Goppe e tedious an af 
lied by the above mentioned sources 28 
t points.. - 


As it 
sn 1 e e 
ame suggests, it gives an account of the deeds o 


y pretty authentic. 


Ine th 
€ whol cts 7 
arsacarita 5 e of the historical matter sUPP™™. ee anen will establish 
a®; we might touch here only a few importan 


© aut ee 
henticity of the Harsacarita. eee 
) travels in India (629-649 A.D.), HE 


Hiuen T ° . 

ar sang says that during his had 
Steg atdhana ea cue as the supreme ruler of Nea ae ‘anil Po 
P Pit. his elder brother Rajyavardhana (Ho- ) with Bana’s Harsa- 
tit as Pca (Po-lo-kie-lo-fa-tin 08 ae a great devotee of the sun is 
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seein by the sce ee ins f Harsa, which describes King 
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Bhandi of the Harsacarita is mentioned as Po-ni by Hiuen Tsang 3 
tion of the Gauda King, who treacherously murdered Rajyavardhana,1 
by the record of the Chinese pilgrim.§ Bana, however, does not give th 
dhana’s murderer, but refers to him as the Gauda King. According t 


perhaps Purposely Omitted the express mention of the murderer of th 
elder brother.1 S 


King as Saganka 2 
the murderer of Raj 
(Bengal) ,3 

Harsacarita.4 


__ Another evidence for the authenticity of the Harsacarita is that it Mentions Kumara 
(Bhaskaravarman), King of Pr agjyotisa (Assam), who sent a messenger, nameg Hamsavega 
Ba gifts for Harsa as a token of friendship. Hiuen Tsang also refers to the friendship bet- 
ween Kumiara-raja and Harsa.2_ Bana’s reference to the Hiinas also Confirms the authenti- 
city of the Harsacarita, Prabhakarmvardhana is described as ‘a lion to the deer in the form 
of Hiinas’,s Again, Rajyavardhana is sent to fight against the Hinas by his father.* 

luen Tsang, however, does not agree with Bana on one important point. Accor-~ 
ne to Huen Tsang, Harsa ruled at Kanauj® and the throne was accepted by him with great 
diffidence.s Harsacarita, on the contrary says that after Rajya’s death Harsa started ruling 
Over Sthanvigvara Without any Ccompunction.? According to Huen Tsang Bhandi pressed 
Harsa to assume his Way over Kanauj, but Harsa expressed unwillingness; and it was only 
after receiving instructions from Bodhisattva Avalokitegvara that Harsa started to rule 
Kanauj with the title Rajyaputra and with the style Siladitya.® f 
We, however, learn from the romance that Bhandi was not present at Sthanvisvara 
at the time of Harsa’s accession to the throne. He had accompanied Rajyavardhana to 
Malaval and met Harsa only, when the latter was on his way to punish the Gauda King,2 
These are matters of detail; but to remove this discrepancy, it is suggested that the unwilling. 
hess of Harsa to accept the throne was with regard to the throne of Kanauj, which was offered 
to him by the Statesmen of Kanauj after the death of Grahavarman.3 Later, Harsa started 
ruling over Kanauj with the help of his sister.4 ee 
The above evidence typifies Harsacarita’s authenticity; and R. K. Mukerji maine 
tains that, on the whole, Bana, as a historian, is sometimes more reliable than the me 
pilgrim.® But as Bana was primarily interested in writing a Kavya he omitted several facts, 
which would have been of considerable value for historians. For example, he has not case 
to mention the names of some of the personalities, of whom he speaks. aoe does not aoe 
the name of Queen Yasgomati’s brother, who presented his son Bhandi us serve ee and 
Harsa.1 As seen above, he does not mention the name of ie Cauda ane. hi ak. ye 
Rajyavardhana. Again, Bana has omitted the name of the king of Le We. Se 
referred to more than once. He writes that two brothers, named Kumaragupta ae : ie 
vagupta, sons of the king of Malava, were given as companions to Rajya and Harsa by g 


and Bana’s men- 
IS also corroborated 
“ Name of Rajyavar- 
oO FeV Kane, Bana 
© reigning emperor’s 
athkara, the commentator on Harsacarita, gives the name of this Gauda 
His statement is confirmed by Hiuen Tsang, who Mentions the name of 
yavardhana as She-Shang-Kila (Sasanka), the,wile King 


§ of Karnasuvarna 
“rsa and Sithhanada also refer to the wile nature of the Gauda king in the 
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Prabhakarvardhana.2. The killer of Grahavarman was also a Malava king, who was later 
defeated by Rajyavardhana.? This king may be identified as Devagupta, who is said to have 
peen defeated by Rajyavardhana in the Madhuban copper plate inscription.4 Rajya had 
fought only two battles, according to the Harsacarita : one against the Hinas and the other 
against the Malava king, who had murdered Grahavarman. The name of this Malava 
king, therefore, was most probably Devagupta.® The Harsacarita, as it ends in the middle, 
does not give the extent of Harsa’s empire, but there is a passage in the third ucchwasa, which 
may allude to certain conquests of Harsa. 

From the point of view of social history, the importance of the Harsacarita is obvious. 
A pretty good picture of the contemporary society is offered by this work. Bana, being an 
acute observer, gives telling information about the life of people in the 7th. century A.D. 
Their occupations, their castes and religions, their habits and customs, their dresses and 
ornaments, etc., are vividly described. It may not be feasible here, to give a detailed survey 
of the social conditions as reflected in this romance; we may therefore, deal with the main 
points? only. 

The people in the main were Aryan, though Dravidians had also got mixed with 
them. Bana refers to the long nose of Dadhica! and Skandagupta and in contrast to that 
describes the snub nose of the Sabara youth Nirghata, who directs Harsa to the hermitage of 
Divakaramitra’, People were divided into four varnas and the king was the protector of the 
Varna Vyavastha!. As usual the Brahmins were regarded as superior to the other three 
yarnas. The Brahmins of the Vatsyayana gotra kept themselves aloof from other Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas and Vaisgyas®. The majority of Brahmins engaged themselves in learning and 
teaching and followed the Srauta religion’. They performmed sacrifices and lived a religious 
life. In the Harsacarita, we have a description of the highly learned Brahmins of the Vatsya- 
yana gotra, in which Bana himself was born’. ‘There was no caste hatred and inter-caste 
(Anuloma) marriages were common. Bana refers to his two Parasgava (son of a Brahmin 
by a Sidra wife) brothers. Ksatriya kings had no objection to marry a girl of Vaisya origin. 
The sister of Harsa, who was a Vaigya, according to Hiuen Tsang, was married to Graha- 
yarman of the Ksatriya Maukhari family. Generally, the Vaisyas were connected with 
trade and the Sadras, with low services. An account of Bana’s companions gives a good 
idea of the various professions practised by different people. Among Bana’s friends were a 
poet, an author, two flute players, two musicians, a painter, a gambler, a Saiva,a juggler etc. 

This account of Bana’s companions shows how people, belonging to different classes 
and following different occupations used to mix with one another. During his stay at 
Harsa’s court Bana had become conversant with the courtly life. He gives a graphic 
description of the camp,! of the royal stables,? and of the march of the army® etc. Bana 
also describes city-life,* villagelife> as well as life in a hermitage.° 

From the Harsacarita, we gather that both Buddhism and Brahmanism were flouri- 
shing side by side. Jainism was also found here and there. King Harsa used to give equal 
support to all the religions.’ There was tolerance for different religions among the people; 
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and men following different religions lived together peacefully. In the hermitage of Diva- 
karamitra people belonging to different sects were present. There were ‘Arhatas’ (Jainas) 
Maskaris (Sarhnyasins), Svetapatas (Svetambara Jainas), Whiteclothed Bhiksus, Bhaga- 
vatas, Warnis (Brahmacaris), KeSaluficakas (those who root out their hair), K4pilas 
(Sankhyas), Lokayatikas (atheists), Jainas; Kanadas (followers of Kanad’s Vaisesika 
philosophy) Aupanisads (Vedantins), Aisvara-karanikas (Naiyayikas), Karandhamas 
(the philosophers of Dhatuvada or elements), Dharmaiastris, Pauranikas, Saptatantavas, 
Saivas, Sabdikas (grammarians), Paficharatrikas (followers of the Pajicaratra sect of 
Vaisnavas) and others,1 

Women enjoyed a respectable status although they were regarded inferior to men. 
The birth of a girl was not as welcome as that ofason.2 Girls caused some anxiety to their 
parents, when they came of age,® 

Their education was, however, not neglected. .Rajyagri was taught music, dancing 
and other arts. Women regarded themselves inferior to men. The remark of Yasovati, 
that mothers are only to nurse their daughters, while fathers have the authority to give them 
in marriage, is evidence of the superiority of men in the family. But women were respected 
by their husbands and sons‘ and they had a voice in family matters. King Prabhakarvar- 
dhana consults Yagovati before taking decision about RAjyaéri’s marriage.® 

Bana has also given appreciable information about the ceremonials prevailing in his 

time. The festivals connected with child-birth are graphically described. The care taken 
of the pregnant woman and of the baby and the great festivals, celebrated at child-birth are 
described. 

The Upanayana and the Samavartana ceremonies are referred to by the poet in his 

Own case. Marriage ceremony is vividly described in the fourth ucchvasa, which gives a 
clear view of this ceremony as performed in the 7th. century 4.D. The Brahma form of 
marriage was commonly followed. Often the bridegroom himself used to ask for the hand 
of the bride.2. Child marriages were not common. Usually, the girls were married, when 
they came of age. Polygamy appears to have beencommon.? Widows were not allowed 
to re-marry. The custom of immolation prevailed; and widows used to burn themselves 
with the dead body of their husbands. Queen Yasovati immolates herself even before the 
actual death of her husband from fear of becoming a widow. Not only women, men also 
burnt themselves under grievous circumstances. After Prabhakaravardhana’s death many 
of his servants and ministers plunged themselves into fire.> Sati system was, however, not 
a law. 

Some widows lived a religious life or turned nuns.!_ That the Buddhists protested 
against the Sati system is evident from Divakaramitra’s advice to Rajyaésri.2 The Parda 
System was not unknown. Only women, old men, dumb men, and men like dwarfs ete. 
had an access to the harem.? Ladies of noble birth put a veil on their face. From the 


Harsacarita we learn about the religious ceremonies, performed at the time of satarting on a ~ 


journey® and also about the funeral customs.é 
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Education in various arts and Kalas flourished. The high education given to the 
Brahmins at Pritikuta is described. When Bana returns from the royal court, he asks his 
friends and relatives about their studies!. —The great achievements of Bana’s cousin brothers 
as described by the poet, also give an idea of the high Brahmanical education at that time. 
Gurukulas are mentioned.* King Harsa was a great patron of literature and was himself a 
poet. Besides Bana, Mayura and Divakara (also called Matanga Divakara) adorned the 
court of Harsa.$ Music and dancing were popular entertainments. On certain festivals, 
all sorts of people, high and low, used to dance. 

Form the Harsacarita, we learn about the dresses and ornaments used at that time. 
Generally, both men and women, used to wear two pieces of cloth. One was the upper 
garment (Uttariya) and the other the lower, which was tied with a knot on the waist. 
Harsa wore two garments, when Bana first met him. Again, when Harsa started on his 
expedition for conquest, he wore two garments, marked with pairs of swans. Turbans were 
also in use.4 Fine clothes were common and the white colour was preferred. Women 
liked to wear clothes of diverse colours. The art of weaving had considerably progressed. 
Bana describes many types of cloth collected at the time of Rajyasri’s marriage. From 
Bana’s description of a large variety of ornaments, it appears that people were unusually 
fond of ornaments.2 Ornaments like tilaka,? which was worn upon the forehead, the earrings, 
ekavalit and hara (necklace), kataka (bracelet), mekhala* (girdle), anguliyaka5 (ring), 
nupuras® (anklets) etc., are described in detail. Flowers were also used by men and women 
for decorating themselves. Usually men wore garlands of flowers on their head. Among 
other means of decoration were sandal paste,’ alaktaka,4 kunkuma’ etc. 
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Cfalso amaeitarafa ota: garita iC. V> B 

adafarag atsarte ed PY 

Vide H.C. V, p+ 160; p. 171. 4 


megs inal , vin 
Rajyasri was ready to burn herself in the Vindhya forest but after ha 
Harsa she expressed her wish to put on the red garments. 139: 
HC. VIII, pp. 254-55, 


LV >P 
HC. 146- 
Cf. aay afaaafaarfaasmetraet. . TAA EET | HC. pe 
AUT HT fresher 
. Vide HC. I, pp. 96-57; VII pp. 202-203. 
HC. V, pp. 169-72; VI, p. 175, rot 
HG) IM, py 84, ere HOE a 
Tes Fa: fasTara sa AATFATAA aA ATAAA: SAAT en naa: ETS af 
atrate:, aterafa:, savas =f fateagat wat: HaAATe, We Aa 
TST: GEgTOTEE: seaTaaeE: Ste ga ATRIA cea gas 868 
; . i z . 5 nn gE j11, PP’ ya, 
erareattaateara: fafacanefaeren: verfaaia: AETeTt. - Be [Ae 
| HG.” 


twaafenafat | qwegotfa = Aaata: 
Vide Supra p. 61. nts a ee 4 
Vide HC. IV, p. 131 for a description of the various pa gar ce } 
HG. IV, pp. 130-34. yaa: ie 
TART a aaa quad: mamas haretsrern™ 


cra | 
Wrst Etagheat falas fetarecaraat Pasa ATTA 





d on 
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sy 


76. 
UT, 


78. 


79, 


80. 


81, 
82. 


83, 


84. 
85, 


86 


87, 


88, 


89, 


90, 


He 





21 
qoreque 1 HC. I, P- 
' (a) atasaivefafi ACE OA 





fl 


faara faraaratt- 
fannqataida aaqa 

faraoatat san 

wat Aqotatragafadt pela EE 

Fe eccene atgtafaateaa aret attart lara ATATAT- 

ty ranma! HC. II pp. 72: a MRS 

Fae -afraamenntt aqat | Fh Me 

ane THOTTH ERAT HQ. VII p. 

(a) Alfoat qescaCitey HC. p. 62 Lidl Noe i: 

(b) St ee iA si c ae 

ye Tada farifawaatT ae a 

(b) ahtaanaafa a = aalatd . | | : 

° nice font ee a qaraiéA | HO. IV, p. 14 

(b) a I 

SR oa nae tig aad: pub vo ot 

é ies ph Chwangs Travels aaa 

vide Watters, on Yuan mt ia 

OEHHA ATA EAATAS TATA HAYHAT FATT 


Hc. I, p. mn 
2 

HC. I, p: 

ATACTT. 
AHIR 
emifaaAenated FF eo neh 
ABATATBGATGAAT i ra 4 he i ) 
. Nik eitt: is also mentioned H 
Tri anta 


SATAT. « 
STE CMLL eb 
=51 
ns 2 250 
itemnfatsatiorat firfarrefatt naar! HC. I, p. Cp. HG. VII, pp. 
(b) tetera afeaca arfenraneae “hilanetited ee 
fafera fa: c Ekavali name oles HC. 
For the description of the < arifta om 
HARATATTATATTAM 13 
(a) WteqeqEqaTTE HC. 
(b) atorrmataaeqaTaaTee 


32 
Sane a PeHG) deep ge 
PyETATA SU HAMA 

(b) saesfafqoredaen srenTetea ner aes rn fe me 
a) attaneemagaqaTT HOTTA — me 
(b) Reet afnaqaatadd fararafara | Ho. Ps 
(a) VqTTSTS SUMMA : BUT | HC. Pia 

: ceraadat «Temas 
eappae Ce 1, sp" 
(@) Tease cere HC emu | 
(b) AB Nila HC. I, p- cal aaa 

ata a fanfaafaatararcaoat oe re 

(a) Zax a le ae > 
() Reefer: aacitesat: nies em 
‘ i frefa ateatt HC. VU, 
(b) facagaavsntrat 
qo 
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99. (a) aanaaetwat! HC. IV, p. 147 

(b) fammataaearacnaaanat mim.... HC. Vil, p. 202 
93. (a) aeatfaagen fausteaaaa oeataacr aegneed! HC. |, P: 31 

(b) aifraearacnsaarmaaarinetaatectamaratareat: | HC. TVs P ise 
94. (a) Fanfaeanfeaese amanea! HC. I, p. 31 
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n of the body of the Vastu-Purusa, 
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HILOSOPHY OF VASTU-BRAHMA AND ITS IMPACT ON 
HINDU TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 


By 


D. N. SHuKLA, CHANDIGARH - 3 
a of Vaiyakaranas, Eka-Brahma of Advaita- 


Vedanti a 

Pinar o i. caplet DF Ns Musicians, the Vastu-Pandits have not lagged behind in 

treats Vass cours sophy of Vastu-Brahma. Practically every treatise on Vastu or Silpa 

from Me teal paeg yk and 2 host of deities presiding over this Mandala. Though 

Its Correct rraeehe of EGU it is just a site-plan of a building or a town or a temple, 
and implication, however, have transformed this Science of Architecture 


into 
a Metaphysics. 


T 
Deneeeand he philosophical or religious ba 
s their truely Indian Character. 


Like Sphota-Brahma or Sabda-Brahm 


ckground commonly attributed to these treatises, 
In India we cannot draw a line of demarcation 


betw ; 

Pai battens and Philosophy. ‘The truth is that a science without 2 philosophy oF Tells 

Keeping ae 34 is not a complete science; according to the Hindu view of life. It is in 

or Se heir fundamental background of the Indian Science that even such A practical 

as at - Brat ct science as the science of architecture, has such a lofty philosophical theory 

‘on of the te uma-Vada or Vastu-Purusa-Vada as ‘ts background. The growth and evolu- 
mple, the chief feature of Indian architecture, both in the ancient and medieval 


Period 
S of . : 
Indian History, represents this ideal of the architectural science from the bottom 
o our Sastric injuctions, has divineness 


to the 
a ae oh temple as a divine image according t , 3 
'ectural aah ss w and above, within and without, all aglow with divine presence: The archi- 
WVinity j OL the temple super-structure from the bottom to the finial, represents the 
at oth its aspects—the one with form and the other formless (Sakara and Nirakara). 
Planneg he word ‘Vastu’ has been derived from ‘Vastu’. Any ‘Vastu’ or ‘thing’ when 
annin out becomes ‘Vastu’, hence the ¢ss > is planning: Gee eT 
hara re must go together; they are twin-sisters- camarangana-sutra- 
“aaa th must be having this fundamental truth in his mind when be aye, 
is on faxqucafas dear” 1.¢. Brahma, before creating this world, created ‘Vastu . 

nN cosmological aspect the bed-rock of philosophy. | 

ccording to the S. S. 45-2, the vastu-Purusa-Vikalpan’® i.e. the knowledge of the 
ith its meaning and execution, is the first 
vis is the first discipline which the 
ymbolic of the metaphysical 


ence O 


b of 
th 
Chitéct hee of Sthapatya—the Astanga Sthap 
» the Sthapati must master. This 




















Si9% D. N. Shukla 
) ‘ ‘The 


doctrine of an all-pervading cosmic princi Jarivaméa (Chapter 1-7 
P g cosmic principle, according to Harival (Ghap 1 eneerall 


Purusa is the Universal Essence, the Principle of all things, the Prime Person ™" Jd in 
originates’. Again ‘Vastu’ here is the extent of existence in its ordered state and 1s behe con- 
the likeness of the Purusa. The image of the Supernal or Cosmic Man, the Pur i 

sruous and identical to the planned site. | 


Aa elt pilosophy 
This is the general introduction. Let me now elucidate this all-pervading a Hidden 


of Vastu-Brahma from the severa] standpoints of all-pervasure phenomenon and t 
Noumenon. 


! +{S Jatet 
The monistic ideas, especially the Upanisadic Vedanta philosophy and } 


Here hts 4? 
Rien yay In the Advaita of Sankara has, in a way; influenced all ow thove: ite 
ac i 4 
ane in India. It is why we call Vedanta as our national philosophy: J «real: The 
ere that the Vedanta Philosophy, Upanisadic or Sankara, is as ideal @ gakara 


Doctri sms ar! : a ide 
ae oh of wh is a fascinating contribution to knit together the Nirakara a? Now 
an and the Paramatm ae 
yenom 
menon. an, the Brahma and the Jagat, the FI 


a Accordingly the Vastu-Purusa-Mandala, the first pre-requisite of an a 
ertaking has simply created and e f the All pervert vast 
nacted a meeting ground o 1€ 


the Niraka ‘ Tl 

me at ne its conditional aspect, the Sakara, the Body-Gorpore id Home a 4 
rare aNdala rat : Ane 

To » Consisting of three parts, Vastu, Purusa and Mandala, . 


osmological, t ; rag respective?” ving 
word V gical, the metaphysical and the architectural implication», plape 


as 1 . ect O . 15 
Milage on from Vastu (which means Bhi) is a cosmological ‘itt astu 1? the 
€ anetry system : : : . identica wl hus 
all-pervasive aspect y - We have already seen it. Purusa 181 wy 75 


image of the Supernal cS “Clten gives the content to the Vastu, ae sit 

Site. Prof. Kramrisch j osmic Man, the Purusa is congruous and ide ports js PY ok 

of Vastu-Brahma - “p in her monumental treatise Hindu Temple also ae @ (apare 

is its instrumental] Se ie ees ane ome ane ae re ae 

its material Cause nen Cause (nimitia-karana) and causes nee ae manifes® tall? 

of Himself. the Pee, This is how He is known in the worlds ga, tne a ream 

Supreme On U; ser Prakrti, the Beyond Existence, the Avyay@ fur? pow? Ds yo 

ditioned as ws 5 Sele In his identity with the ‘plan’, WL eee hich is 

The plan : tie "he plan makes the site of the building in bis image fmanve 

= S. e building is in the likeness of the Purusa, or of the ag ae Ae 

and Hindu Cee mtia-Mandala in Vastusatra/Silpasastra (Hind™ a 8 jp em 

and technique oor Iconography, and Sculpture including Painting ti also ® : yo de 
as well. It is not only a plan in its cosmic ;mplication®» t anothe GaP 


in its building as wit ye a? <<a 
pect. Accordingly it i 6 int eopmecte? ' _ gqahaP? pi? 
mental Canon of Hind gly it is also intimately aci-s4 


es ” r 
kusthapana. i u Science of Architecture, the Dinnirnay4 ° ects) 2 ous 
and Pana, 1.e. the Doctrine of Orientation. ‘This canon has tw asp P 
nd the other of scientific- ur a 


cum-philosophical import. It 1s ng’ 


form . 
er here; the latter has some bearing here. 











Cart as 
Sasha Dil! 
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; The theory of the Orientation of buildings, secular as well as ecclesiastical, as laid 
en eae of padescescssfccee in Seas, them in plan in such a way that 
; aximum of benefit from the solar radiation automatically and irres- 
Peuve of the fact whether occupants will it or not. Temples, living places, assembly halls, 
ie esol and a host of structures to meet the needs of men of all grades, are thus, 
adjusted in plan as to secure an eastern frontage. The eastern facet of structures, both in 
ae elevation when truly set in direction, according to the rules, as laid down, gets a 
ull and direct exposure to the field of action of solar radiation. It is very significant in this 
phase of Indian thought that both the extremes of this eastern belt are denoted by Isa (N. E. 
Portion) and Agni (S. E. portion), the counterparts of, so to say, ultra-violet or Violet and Red 


or . ° e ° bs A 

"a a-red radiation of the Solar spectrum of the Western Science. The very names Iga 

an : wc : : . . 

d Agni and their individual Jaksanas, which are given to these quarters from earliest times, 
f refraction and diffraction 


pene Indian History, go to suggest that the phenomenon 0 

id Ispersion) were well known to Indian Aryans. Accordingly the surface of earth in tradi- 
es Indian cosmology is ragarded as demarcated by sunrise and sunset, by the points where 
€ sun apparently emerges above and sinks below the horizon; by the East and West and 
om by the North and South points, Itis, therefore, represented by the ideogram or mandala 
ce The square does not refer to the outline of the earth. It connects the 4 points 
Ww ised by the primary pairs of opposites, the apparent sunrise and sunset points, East and 
est; and South and North. The earth is therefore called ‘Caturbhrstt’ four-cornered 
, ‘ts X. 58.3) and is symbolically shown as Prthvi-mandala, whereas considered in He 
t Shape of the earth is circular, (R. V. X. 99.4;S. B. VII. I. I. 37). The er er ae i 
i Square with the Vedi is in shape only and not in size and belongs to the sya O t : 
cc ies temple. The Vedirepresents and is the levelled earth, a place of sacrifice or worship : 
° Part of the ground should rise above it; for it was from there that the gods ascended to 
cam (S. B. III. I. I. 1-2). The site, the earth, should be even and firm, ai is cae 
ee place of the ascent (S. B. VIII 5.2. 16). The link betwecs the Ca t fi ae 
a stretches upwards into space, the intermediate region (antar ee 4 a, ; ae 
ae own wards and rests on earth. In it the temple has its elevation. e a i Bie 
G ie : ay the temple-diagram and metaphysical plan is laid out on the firm au cu 8! ; ; 
he intellectual foundation of the building, a forecast of 1ts ascent, and its projections on 

akes its symbolism and 


Indian architecture t i 
. “The Vastu had 


th and of the Ecliptic : 
ee ar cycles. The number 32 of the 


ndala is also the sum of 4 and 
e equinoxial and solstitial 


Thus the Vastupurusamandala of 
nee from the square mandala of th 
be the place of the adjustment of solar and Jun 


residing in the square of the border of the Vastu ma 
ets who rule over th 


er of the regents of the four plan 
5 telerred to the cardinal points and of the regents of the 28 Naksatras. Their location 
oY hi tions of the Sun and Moon, and they 


poj 
In 
the mo 


he single divinities who make up this sum, 


estu mandalas shows a reconciliation of 
e : ove Mf 
ir nature in their number which 3s 32; t 
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si D. N. Shukla 
the form 


act each as a locum tenens ’’.—H. T. Other details like the symbolism of the squares a 
osop 


of Martanda, Vastu, the Remainder are also equally formidable postulates of the phi 


of Vastu-Brahma. 
i ene organism of the plan is also in coformity with the formation oe 
take up ca j ara-prastara and Vastu-prastara. This organism of the plan yastu- 
Vidhana ei eon cere of Vastupada-Vinyasa, the Supernal Man. +*% ‘agram 
(yantra) and the f #4 . Narada says that the Vastu-purusa-mandala is the mas" device 
(Sarira-yantra) : jap (ripa) of the Vastupurusa : It is his body ( Sarira) and a . c le 
building. It is oo igh those, who have requisite knowledge attain the best result 
It is in accordance th ‘e tabular notation as man and site Nar-prastrara a 
Marmas, Maha-ma a ymnbolic manifestation that Siras, Anusiras, Sandhis, paras pave 
been also allotted a pgpeenth pecially all the limbs of the pasdiya* be ingl £ 
symbolism of the V ig Body-Corporate, the Purusa, the Supernal Man. Ac : syastl 
Purusa of the m a, Alters Agni, is continued in the Hindu Temple; in 1{5 ae a nysic? 
backeround aodale is indeed Agni-Prajapati. This is the cosmological ae | ts and 
on which the most Fundamental Doctrine of Vastu-Purusa- as. pitecte™ 


from thi 
Swe Yr 
can very well understand and appreciate the very advanced state of @ 


lanning i 
ip Me ancient India. she 
ith thi ; ns 
second eee i brief exposition of the Philosophy of Vastu-Brahm, e goin € : 
1 1 = . » O ° P 
Is article, i.e. its impact on Temple-architectur®: he \ ade 


y conv 
tikecot ee ane the reader that the ideal of sacred architecture, Lee" 
A good many a6 om of the true Indian conception of ‘divinity > ® see “ture Ceti 
Ors 1 : ite 
ignorant of this correct background of temple-at© peor or ae 
he in 


have forw 
CN aaa theories like ‘The Mound and Grave Theories » ' soin © 
Temple which om i The Umbrella Theory’ etc. in connection with the aan re stl 
: Call w , ‘ the 
Se ie rh oe ee 
subjectiv of architecture in terms of hume ve a gasthe”” she 
eee te of the race constitutes the primary subject © Silp4 
Aas i the artist to contemplate the divine ideas. ee 
According to the Chand prefect. Our Upanisads propound the 95" injuct ote & Bra sad 
andogya(S.1.1.) the human body is conceived as ins a ckand? 
Sj 


thus the idea 
of b 
says ; ody as the abode of spirit is clearly revealed. im 


Say Sate: rad: Sat Sa: TAIT: | pe 

ms wmaaarfaaicr aise ATaA qaad | ie poste ge 
us this inj it pdr set 

is injunction stands for the assimilation of the extern® ‘ of the pe ph 


synthesis of m 
acrocosm ° : ‘ . catio 
soul with the Uni and microcosm or in other words the identi" reflect - ae) 
tual ideal of Soa soul, ‘Thus Hindu Temple-architectur© essen ti? 
ia. God is the spirit immanent in the Universe an 





The Philosophy of Vastu-Brahma Yigg 


His omni 
mnipresenc ; a 4 : 
I e is confined within the walls of shrine in the same way as the soul is confined 


| airmen tis brief enunciation of the origin of Hindu Temple brings to ita 
Det Tern sle-architec! baa yes of ube Nirakara and ube Sakara Brahma. Every part of 
that’God and His tem date Meee of this Organic Theory to corroborate this truth 
though termed as od ire a et pe aaent peek it ieiay. Cane NO 
Nayanonmilana etc. etc. ar av i ‘a ete fe Se anal Ce EN NE Pradaksina, 
simany details - : ‘ ee : : indicative of this fundamental philosophy. Now avoiding 
Ben Cirasa-iaficarditc ei aa ‘ ne some apt quowuer from the BSS like Agni-purana, 
Memple-architecture a , ilparatna which fittingly prove this genesis and genious of Hindu 
s propounded above : 

slave algeaet faa trata a 

qremra cone fat areata THT TAT I 

aaera wae fate ara, erat TAT! 

ararmrfscxa we iad TiraryTs 

pfreredicara Tes RT LOTT SHASTA | 

qaatfas | FazeT LAHAT | 

qqrfaqet TAT aryaiteay aera | 

aaratfarat TAT ag aqeant Tad | 

areas frafed FOU qed AT | 

ue posfafr aa Tad Fal fata |! 

qrares TTI F CAH GAT qheattea | 


qq git waa sfaat sila gua | 


acofed refugee fate EIA qatatad | 


Raqaasa TATSEAT afiqearal | Fat: | 
waaq aft aad gratacaat teat: | 
sary cae fara Bar: SRT ATA araterd: | 
megartt feadt facta Jet Rae feu | 

Agni. 61.19-27 
agacaaay aeard aTaTAt arene FT | 
aq aatafead ayatta — faatatl 
qrarent Tost ay aa wat Tateret | 
gat art (7) ercfistat & (3) asacatad: | 
stat stat g fasta auuey aaa AAT 
qaeat Z ATATAT garter faa: I 
ra; ferea frat TF are AANA | 
qarersegat wat ATTA sftaqaad Mt 





i 
F 
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eaaeg aa afear ans auafaaread | 
fatinretieat Fa... aa... ate 

cate via: wag saractt fea | 

src fats ar aTaTat ATE HTT: | Haya 8. 
mae get wat qaararatada: Il 

mad oat fafa catia wea | 
Heian: ad aararieay | 

War qas fates ran feg asa FATAL | 

ia: wmefaetag Tat TaTePaeTT I 

uid Faaett ereag ale Tt Aa 

ae SAU fag: Wate acta: II Gilpa R. 
Traté  feanfacatefeasrewaars AT! | 
aaeaararzaat aad | Aifsat ATU Ao Be eciae he! 


e ; 
Pee denoting the different parts of temple-structur® should z organi 
unity of aN y are used and understood here in a subjective sens© aimins BA of a, 
Temple. Ch a The harmony of human body is transformed here into 5 pucture 
Hindu Tem is et oa pee permeating body becomes vital into the very ‘ 
“TESS at is fully vitalised and breaths life at every point. We 
Paes Bas, Sri philosophy of Temple architecture has a put 25 Me ada 
seen, is the home of ‘ Picea tveniple, is not a congregational sper ‘nd the Ea ple 
has circum-amb : the spirit, hence the main shrine is called Garbhagr™? is as ado} a g 
anaes u oy passages, the Pradaksina-pathas. This Garbhagt 1a. i gollow fe 
ge. There is an identity of the image and its Bade. Therefor’ ae ein © 


quotation fr hm + . rti 
last word om Jsana-sivagurudeva-paddhati is very apt and we finish this @ 
rd on Hindu Temple : ft 


Pp, 32 


TTS ASTANA award: TATE AGATA aed: | 
Val Aft: ae arsaeTEATe SAAT yaH arfags | 


, a | 
Jso accor ding! we HAY 








DATE OF THE ELLORA PLATES OF DANTIDURGA 
By 
D. C. Srrcar, CatcuTtaA UNIVERSITY 


Dantidurga, who founded the Rastrakuta 
A.D., was published by S, K. Dikshit in the 


The date portion of the grant was read 


The Ellora copper-plate inscription of 
ae about the middle of the eighth century 
pigraphia India, Vol. XXV, pp. 25-31 and Plates. 

= Sam 663 Asvayuja-suddha-trayodasyam Somavare, i.e. Monday, Agvina-sudi 13, Year 663. 
g 1€ year being referred to the Saka era, the date was regarded as corresponding to the 17th 

eptember, 742 A.D. 
sae Sy a paper published by V. V. Mirash 
ee ic Society, New Series, Vol. X XVI, PP- 163ff., the year on the 
Bo. ae referred to the Kalacuriera. The epoch of the era, in this case, was supposed to be 
ie A.D. and the English equivalent of the year was taken to be 715 A.D. a S. Gal, Rea 
Tae : regarded Mirashi’s reading of the date of the Ellora plates as wrong; while, in the ou ‘pus 
tie tionum Indicarum, Vol. 1V, Mirashi says at P- xi that the date ‘should be read as Sari 463 
not as Sar 663,’ but at p. 614 he considers the reference of the year to the Kalacuri era 


'o be a matter ‘not absolutely beyond doubt.’ 
Another copper-plate grant of Dantidurga is the Samangad plates issued in Saka 
=753-54 A.D. (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. L1))- This record shows that the Rastrakuta 
oe assumed independence before the year 753-54 A.D., while the Ellora plates were ae 
We “n he had not completely thrown off his allegiance to the Calukya king are oe 
Was still enjoying feudatory titles. Since Dantidurga died about the year 796 A.D, when 


“ Was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I, the problem before us is whether he ascended the 
‘a Djkshit’s reading of the date of 


sometime before 742 A.D. or 715 AD If we accept 
ae oh plates, Dantidurga’s rule may be roughly assigned to fe ie bige o a j 
Tule ia is relied on, the period of his rule would be circa 712-56 A. S ees ate oc 
Is fife; about 45 years would mean that Dantidurga could not have i ee eae 
“Mpir Si or sixtieth year. But there is evidence to show that the founder 0 st { 
© died in his youth. 
Yard of There is an inscription incised on the four faces of a stone 


iin the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
date was read as Sam 463 


675 


pillar set uP in the court- 


ra near Proddaturu, headquarters of a Taluk 
a Pradesh. The record was first published in 
9.42) and has been recently re- 


uth Ind; sl 3 
ndian Inscriptions, Vol. IX, Part 1, No. 68 (PP ‘1 this inscription recording 


a, A verse } 
i sion of Krsna I runs as follows— 


at We Ramalingesvara temple of Ramesva 
the So fame in the Cuddapah District of Andhr 
: lteq . ; 

the ge. n° Ebigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXVI, pp: 


Cat : 
of Dantidurga alias Sahasatunga and the succes 


Bh: : 
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Tasmin Sdhasatunga-ndma-nrpatau svas-sundari-prarthite 
pate yunt divam divakara-samam vesy—eva Laksmis =tatah 
tam tvu=dvapya bhuja-dvayena nibidam samSslisya ramyair~gunaih 
pritya prana-samam ciram ramayati Sri-krsna-raj-adhipam 
“When that young king named Sahasatunga, on being sought by thecelestial 
damsels, went to heaven like the sun, then Laksmi (royal fortunes), like a helaera, having 
drawn king Krsnaraja with her pleasant qualities, embraced him closely with both hands 
and enjoyed him long out of love as if he was her life.” 
The passage ydte yiini divam clearly shows that Sahasatunga (Dantidurga) died in his 
youth. Ifsuch was the case, it is difficult to believe that Dantidurga’s reign covered the long 


- period of about 45 years between circa 712 and 756 A.D. On the other hand, if the king 


ruled from about 740 A.D. to 756 A.D., i.e. for about 16 years, the reference to his death, 


when he was still young, in the Rameévara inscription seems to be easily intelligible. In- 


case Dantidurga ascended the throne before he was 25 years of age, his death would then 
occur before he completed his 40th year. ‘The stress on his youth atthe time of his death 
would suggest that he was not much older than 35 when he died, so that he seems to have 
succeeded his father Indra II not much later than his 19th year. 

Mirashi’s reading and interpretation of the date of the Ellora copper-plate grant of 
the Rastrakita king Dantidurga would thus appear to be wrong. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that the Bagumra plates of Krsna II des- 
cribes Dantidurga’s death in the following passage— tasmin divamn prayate Vallabharaje  krta- 
praj-abadhe (Altekar, The Rastrakiitas and Their Times, p. 42). Here the epithet akrta-praj-abadha 
seems to mean ‘one suffering from the distress of not procreating children.’ This seems to 
give the reason why Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle KrsnaI. The word praja in the 
Passage quoted above would probably mean ‘a male issue’ since Dantidurga does not appear 
to have died without any issue as has been held by some scholars (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, 
Part ii, p. 390). The Rastrakita princess Reva or Revaka, who was married to the Pallava, 
King Nandivarman II Pallavamalla and gave birth to the latter’s succcssor Dantivarman, 


was a daughter of king Dantidurga, also called Dantivarman II (The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 
ed. Majumdar, p. 150). 
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. SOCIO-ECONOMIC LIFE IN MITHILA UNDER THE KHANDAVALAS 
OR DARBHANGA RAJ 


By 
UprEnpDRA THAKUR, GAYA 


Society in mediaeval Mithila, like mediaeval India, presented the picture of a feudal 
structure with the king or the Rajaat its head. There was a vast difference in standard of 
living amongst different classes of people. While the nobles and the zamindars rolled in 
wealth and extravagances, the lot of the lower classes was hard and they faced chronic 
economic depression and _ oppression. 

The distinctive feature of the Hindu society during the period was thesystem of 
castes and sub-castes as it is to-day. With the advent of Islam and with the fall of the old 
time ruling classes the position of the legal and formal powers of the Brahmanas had no doubt 
undergone a considerable change, but on the whole with the elimination of the moral rivalry 
of the Ksatriyas, the authority and personnel influence of the Brahmanas increased among 
the Hindu classes. This naturally led to even more restricting of caste rulesand a wider 
caste-jurisdiction in marriage and diet and a few other spheres that were left to them. 

Thus, the introduction of Islam was not a ‘fundamental revolution in the basic conditions of 
Indian life’, for on the one hand though it affected a change in classes and their relative 
position, on the other, it could not uproot the old institutions and as such Mithila or Tirhut 
still continued to be a stronghold of Brahmanism, averse to all such changes and influences | 
accruing from the new Order that came to dominate other part of the country. In fact, | 
| in this part of the country Islam practically succumbed to the spirit of class-division and 
forgot all about the message of Quran. It is true, as contact between the Hindus and the 
Muslims grew the Muslims offered Pia at the Hindu temples and the Hindus offered Sznz 
at the mosques, but the inherent rigidities could not be slackened and this so-called inter- 
mingling continued to be confined only to be lower strata of the society. 
The advent of western civilisation also did not bring any material cha 
and the Maithila society remained almost the same as it was before. There have been no 
substantial changes in the mode of the life of the people who inhabit this land and who cling 
fast to their ancient ways and manners. It has been rightly observed that “*Mithila, a country 
with an ancient history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, isa land under the 
domination ofasect of Brahmanas, extraordinarily devoted to the mint, anise and cummin 
of the law. For centuries it has been a tract too proud to admit other nationalities to inter- 
course on equal terms, and has passed through conquest after conquest from the north, 
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them as they pleased to, like so many commodities. From various kinds of State-papers 
caecncots, grant-deeds, slave-deeds and contracts, known as Gauriva-Catikapatras ted 
Khdatas, Ajatapatras or Catilas, Akara@rapatras, or Fanaudhit and Nistarapatras,} it is clear ies it 
ee a deep-rooted institution in the mediaeval age as well as in the nineteenth and early part 
i kpammmtapncmmeeriers ar EE 

ich elaborate 
documents relating to slavery in any other part of the world. 

Sometimes the question of actual ownership ofslaves involved title-suits and one 
such case was actually fought and judgement given in conformity with the ancient legal texts 
by the judges of Mithila. This judgement was delivered by Mm. Sacala Misra and is one 
at the rare documents relating to a case arising out of the question of ownership of the slaves 
in Saka 1716 (1794 A.D.) i.e. twenty-nine years after the grant of Diwanit in A.D. 1765. 
The fact of the case in brief is as follows : 

“Tularama, the plaintiff, claimed that Maninatha should restore him his domestic 
Slave-girl of the name of Saito, daughter of the plaintiff’s slave Mati. Tularama failed to 
Breve his claim and the judge Mm. Sacala Miégra delivered his judgement in favour of Mani- 
natha who put forward evidences proving possession well over hundred years as required by 


law in respect of his proprietory right over the slave girl.” 

Now, the fact that a title-suit was fought over. the issue of the possession of a slave 
shows how deep rooted the institution was. The judgement 1s quite in keeping with the 
traditions of the ancient legal texts, and can be compared with any of them. The judge has 
quoted from the famous digest-writers and law-givers of Mithila, e.g. Misaru Misra, Hari- 
Natha Upadhyaya and others. Subtle arguments on the sssues of slave and slavetrade have 
been discussed and decided. This judgement shows how the actual administration in this 


r 
espect was carried out in accordance with the law of the land.* 
mind that the real status of a slave (generally called 


Bahia in several deeds) is clear from the above documents. As we know from the contem- 
Porary social relationship existing between different classes of people, the slave had no social 
‘Standing whatever. He was given a piece of land and in return he had to dedicate his life 
© the service of his master. The modesty of the slave-girl depended more or less on the good 
ill of the slave-owners. ‘These slaves were responsible for the tilling of the land, sowing the 
“eds and reaping the harvests for their masters. Besides, they had to look to the comforts 
Of their masters and it was because of their attachment to the masters that there arose the 
Vecessity of registering their sale or purchase in the presence of a number of Wines in 
Addition to the title-suits. ‘There 1s 20 doubt that the ‘nstitution was one of vital importance 
0 the Economic set-up of the age when the slaves produced and others enjoyed the all-round 
“Omforts of life. The system continued to operate till the second decade of the twentieth 
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itury and still partially operates 1m t llages of Mithila. 
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tyranny of the l e was p a 
ocal rev fi 
evenue-omncer and his subordinates ther 1 } : 


for twenty miles ; 
before were ie ee and that gross jungles appeare Ox ory gts ° ph 
In pea a 
while the oe Penblohe Pachahi was described as “the bor ce seat now one 
by the devastati ng paragana of Alapur (one of the richest parts © pate nts whore non 
dations abate ‘gue of the Kofi river) was “the haunt of wild © epee pee f Woon, 
derable ed all improvement.”! Paragana Bharwara which »® ; perch? h jai? 
portion of the head-quarters of the sub-division containe oe at gate? P 


land. In 18 ; | 
02 it was reported that “‘for miles nothing could be ai 
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with here and ther 
order, by 1824 ADs iv eae the plough.” With the establishment of Tw and 
Thus, from Ws: ie , life boomed once again ™ those jungle-tracts. 

under the Khandavalas was aN oa i hat the condition of the peasantry or ryots in Tirhut 
of this dynasty had to fight several Seas A state of lawless-ness prevailed. The Rajas 
told upon the economy ae: é i es esate and from withlout, which dangerously 
made the confusion worse conf ee ECan several litigation suits, claim-titles* etc. 
vations on the occasion of a nee ie Ler Meee (Marquess of Hastings’) frank obser- 
Me aon of the fa a: ecorating Chatra Sinha with the title of Maharaja are a clear 
and that he did not de that the nye under him were not at all comfortable and happy 
conduct which Lord a to ameliorate tise distressing condition of the people—a tenor of 
foyaley tothe Gover into deprecated in strong terms.” He was honoured because of his 
etre. Besides aie a8 not because of his efficient administration and remedial 
war cost the mee Bd Pp bore British government during the days of the Indo-Nepalese 
Bantry oreaur ite a 1 and in the regime of Maharaja Rute Simha the condition of the 
this fast caer ee: ing by aweful. His predecessors did nothing to arrest the process of 
Pe rie an < in the economic life of the people an unequal to the 
Be laiitern le € aoe hand, his extiavaganes ‘a the form of the dig tanks, 
of economic disint PEASE and liberal patronase of scholars etc. fast accelerated the pace 
had re ©! ation. When Maharaja Maheégvara Simmha came to the throne, the Raj 
Helped the sa in to heavy debt. And, in its wake came the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. He 
set-back to a ship with al his means and resources which further administered a sevet© 
1e already tottering economic structure of the country. On his death, when the 


Cou 
rt of War apr: 

ards took charge of the Raj, it was already 70 lakhs in debt. The first concern 
re, to recover the finances and to rehabilitate the country 


rces of income wert tapped, new financial 
It is true that under this management 


ue that the backbone of the ryots 
was SO thoroughly 


crushed and were 


d he also proved 
ging of numerous 


of 

eo manager eny Wee therefo 

Measures Oe il es footing. All possible sou 

the finances Spice and new taxes levied on the ryots. 
of the Raj recovered, but it is also ironically tr 


ad to shoulder the burden of all these direct and indi 
illions were brutally 


rect taxations, 


bro 
a or centuries, the tongueless teeming ™ 
aise their heads in pride. Moved by their distress, Maharaja Laksmisvara Simha, 
m of their great suffereing, but his measures proved 
then has been most 


no 

an a. : ia his best to relieve the 

distressing CW drops in the vast ocean. 

ravaged ee and deplorable. Moreover, 
e lands causing untold sufferings to 


oe 
Lislatj 
tions have been sufficient to give them re 
Another remarkable factor responsible for the sad state of affairs was the lack of 


e 

een energy and initiative amons the husbandry: in fact, most of the agriculturists 

of rents olved in debt, for nearly half of the produce of their fields went towards the payment 

the Dries Sometimes the rent was as high as nine-sixteenth. Moreover, the ican n in 
of grains in the month of Pausa (Dec.-Jan-) and Asadha (June-July) weighed heavily 


of peasantry since 
t floods and famine 
No amoun 


s have thoroughly 
t of measures and 


The condition 


the frequen 
the millions. 
lief, in the true sense of the term.* 
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on the poor cultivator . 
s. The high price of rice and paddy in Asadha compelled the mor 


indigent ryots to pr : ve 

exorbitant rate of Ah agit ones by a ruinous mortgage of the ensuring Crop» or at ab 

the principal harvest was catl m the village money-lenders ( Mahajanas).° In Pause, whee 

of the produce of the field : i red they were under the necessity of ‘mmediately disposins 
s to discharge the heavy instalments of their rent, or to pay off the! 


debt. In this w 

a 

the naked Senay of them lived in perpetual indebtedness. Added to this Wa 
shame-faced tyranny of the petty Zamindars who literally PY° 


them white 
and virtually fed fat on their carcas 
Ss. 


Flood And Famines 


Mithila 
or Tirhu : ; 
abundance of rivers ven sri rightly be termed as the land of floods and famine>- tual 
sorrow to the inhabita i € 1t certainly favoured agriculture, was also a cause © Pe Fs 
were devastating - - 2 cor land. It had to experience floods and famines which ® 
eir effect: ing 
ts, and the area liable to floods, roughly speakine> u jpur 


country betwee 

n the Ba r “ ; 

sub-division and the aghmati and the little Gandaka, the southern part of - 
« . 3 18 Z 5 


lowlyi 
part of the Hajipur sub er tract in the south-east of Darbhansa- Before 
dv : : A 
ment insured the safety of ae was liable to flood but the repair of the Ganda if agoal@ 
and the Kosi rivers have b 1s tract to a great extent. Besides the Baghmats ant ub- 
€ been notorious for floods and diseases. Whil 


er has been the worst victi e Madhur ¢ Dat 
hanga (East) st victim to the unabating fury of the former, the dist 


Sah 
? arsa, 'P “r 
tions caused by the latt » Furnea and Monghyr have been subjected to the hor! jvers @ 
halved the Populati er, aptly described as “‘the River of Sorrow’: These tW® sap af 
1 . jou 
square miles, throy i the areas of their visit and destroyed completely: pe 
starvation in to ty : oods and epidemics causing innumerable deaths, »° 3 
EOS: however, Ww im yet unclaimed. With the construction of the 
Famines in Tirh Beesiave iabased to considerable extent: due t ay 
ficiency in annual rain A the land of abjact poverty, have also Hearn dircoly sed es 
them are | all, but the intensity of such famines and the tor of ht ae rally a j 
‘ rs) 


argely due t ! 
Prosperous condition es chronic poverty of the people. if die PECk - he - es a 
’ € | 
purchases from étahoites could somehow or other make up for joe en whet old 
g provinces, and there would be no loss of te: nd nal op 
) cl 


people are ab 
sol 
utely resourceless, they ding erat 


the epiat, 2 
T A 
Y perish in hundreds or iene cannot buy from surrouP 
Yr 


The historians of in millions whenever there is a tO famine 
of Muhammedan period have left records of several 


some were 

ve 

fortunatel Ty severe. The year of Akbar’s accession t the throne "1 @ love 30 
y co ession to ded it the 16 


inci . 

Indian Seatiagt Tentee one of the most aweful famines eve record’ 

during the Mughal f was followed by famines in 1573-74, 19 93-84, fast Ip 

pany. Of these Re 1 and twelve famines and four scarcities UP Bae 

and Tirhut was amine of 1630 was one of the greatest that afflict© nce 1° 
one of the worst scenes of this devastating anlar py 


3 
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oo co : ge from one place to another due to the great famine. As a 
ae we . ue ag passed without the record of some disastrous inundation. ‘Thus, 
2 ee es een strangely associated with one another chronologically in 
a ‘om was famine, in 1788 flood; in 1866 there was scarcity, in 1867 flood; 
i o005 ‘n 1783 famine; in 1884 there was flood, in 1885 scarcity jin 1897 
: amine and in 1898 flood, and so on and so forth. 

galt aitea famine in the time of the East India Company of which we possess a 
copulation of T pn of 1769-70 which took an usually heavy toll of life which affected the 
ate il pabstingiiays 8 that it was reduced to only 18,44,309. The famine and 
a ‘a as fe: appearance at one and the same ume and raged so violently for full 
1a ae a theese multitudes were swepLiawayp ‘nor can their number be 
a im that is hidden or invisible. Whole villages and whole towns were swept 
Essie fas hee, and they suddenly disappeared from the face of the earth... .This 
ehe kant oa the whole country of Bahar (Bihar) as well as the whole kingdom of Bengal’’$ 
Bo baer aMenen sold their every thing, they even sold their sons and daughters till at length 

of children could be found. They ate the leaves of the trees and the grass of the 


field, and....the living were feeding on the dead.’”* 
Re | sll this, it is undoubtedly extremely painful tor 
Meee. - -tax during years of human sufferings and deaths, 
eo eee of which any description could b 
Ho e by the action of the Company’s servants. 

nin order to make high profits from the distress of the p 


Cultivator ae 
ivators to sell even the seed requisite for the next harvest. 


SO jl . 
ndignant that they hoped that ‘“¢he most exemplary pun 
-act the benevolence 0 


eos who come dare to counter , ee | ye 
— Ber of profiting by the universal distress.? But inspite of this benevolence of the 
‘hand we hear of no abatement of the land-tax, although one-third of the populalio® had 
a al ASIAN, and a third of the lands had returned towaste: Accortne to Philip Francis, 

st two-third of the whole surface of Bengal and Bihar are 1n 4 state of total depopula- 


tion.?? 


ead of the rigorous collection 
perhaps unexampled in the 
e an exaggeration. The mortality was 

Their Gomastas not only monopolised 
eople, but they compelled the 
The Court of Directors were 
hment had been inflicted upon 
f the Company and entertain 


fourid The tragedy was So great and horrifying that the undying recollection of this famine 
expression in one of the most touching verses of Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Tei- 

shmouth and Governor-General of India) who had landed in Calcutta when the famine had 

ne fan begun. Of the entire records this is perhaps the only official description by an eye 

Sy . 

y’s eye the scene I view, 
sunk eyes and lifeless hue, 

s and infant’s moans, 


“Call fresh in memor 


The shrivelled limbs, 
Still hear the mother’s shriek 

Cries of despair and agonizing moans, 
In wild confusion dead and dying lie, 





so 
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Hark to the Jackal’s yell and Vultures’ cry; 

The dog’s fell howl, as midst the glare of day, = 

They riot unmolested on their prey; 

Dire scenes of horror, which no pen can trace, 

Nor rolling years from memory’s page efface” cement by 

Another tragic after effect of this calamity was that before the commen 

1771, one third of a generation of peasants had been swept from the face of the c 
whole generation of once rich families had been reduced to indigence. Every cist s the 
ted the same tale. The revenue farmers—a wealthy class who then ‘“‘sto e sttiPPC 
visible government to the common people—being unable to realize the land-ta* ‘de 
of this office; their persons imprisoned and their lands, the sole dependence of th Lowe? 
re-let." Thus, from the year 1770 the ruin of the two-thirds of the aristocracy 
Bengal (of the then Bengal Presidency) dates. famine 


. great 
A hundred years later Mithila or Tirhut was afflicted with anothel pe the fac! 
(1873-74), besides others in between. Its wide spread nature can be judged | r ali Kavill4 
that Maithila folk bards recorded the event and sang it from door to door. aye 3! 
Dy one Fatur Lal, a Maithila Brahmana (c. 1881) of village Shahput (Darbha a yeat 12 i 
18 worth noticing in this connection. | It is a description of the famine of the or it rie f 
(1873-74) and was written by aman of the people. It is worth noting this fact, eaks ° 


Pork the English and the Maharaja of Darbhanga in no unmeasured pee the 
native population in tones of meee icin 
shown b ly gratitude 


f the 


‘ grim satire; that it chimes with the 
ae : its universal popularity with the lower orders and a live 
; Ss of the people of Tirhut for the efforts of the Government and O 5s A @ 
ti a an year 1874. The poet describes the distress of the famine valilss oe 
time gives a satirical] description of the ‘‘sinners’? (the Mahajans, ah sever 


etc.) during the f . . - 117 xe 
aMIne in a seintillati -. Maithili mY e? 
Patines scintillating style in twe 


we aan Periods of scarcity—1876, 1886-87, 1889-90, and ees 
“ine € and that of 1896-97. By a moderate calculation it has qitec? 
amines of 1877-78, of 1889 and 1892. of 1897 and 1900 have carried © j, has pe 
People. In other words, population cael to about half of that of Englan® cpu 
India which, men and women, still in their old age, remember. + tO which f ove) 
; But of all these famines, the famine of 1896-97 was the grea jected eG 
particularly Muzaffarpur was exposed in the nineteenth century: shi! 
Province, and the famine mort ality came to 7,50,000. E ,nothe® mee 
Thus, floods and famines have been peculiarly associated with o” quts : eo 
Though famines have now been less frequent owing to the timely a nat 40” 
by the sovernment, floods have been more frequent and devastating ™ oh 
years. For the last few years however, Mithila has been passing : ae dition” 
and other natural calamities have brotieitt about famine of pear-fannin’ 
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fillip to the t 
o the tr ise 
ne e tremendous rise in food-prices, from which there seems to be no escape in near 
ure. 


Trade and Industry : 

the life-blood of prospective trade 
yi nearly twenty rivers and many 
here were numerous land and 


aie for smooth communication have been 
S 1e ages. Since the land was intersected b 
ohee trade in Mithila was in a prosperous condition and t 
— carry arvicles Be and from different pest Since the beginning of the Chris- 
WS even earlier, Mithila had been carrying on trade, both in exports and sedges 

ent parts of the country. In the mediaeval period she had had commercial tran- 


Sacti : : ie 
ions with Dacca and Murshidabad. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, how- 
the Portuguese the French and the English—established 


The advent of these new elements had a 
Several articles-sugarcane, tobacco, 
commercial point of view. 
the commercialisation of 
da and indigo- 
rough land- 


neo migrants—the Dutch, 1¢ Po 
ae first in Bengal and then in Tirhut. 7 
ous effect on agriculture and industry of Trihut. 

hes a poy came to be produced on a large scale from purely 
Reticuli ure, In a sense now became commercialised aunt with | 
ure, the foreign merchants encouraged the cultivation of caustic sO 

Sa Various articles were now exported to Nepal and Bhutan from Tirhut th : 
es and to Bengal, Magadh and the United Provinces (Uttara Pradesha) through rivers. 


Tir : : 
hut in return imported several articles from outside.* 
i Extensive trade between Mithila and Nepal, Bhutan, Bengal, Western India and 
O “ ne ofits ° 

1er parts of the country was in a very flourishing condition and the commodities included 


tmaed Salt, nuts, spices, sugar, tobacco, cot S, woollen clothes, bright stones, woods, 
rl : ; 
er lion-skin, paddy, silk-cloth, pulse, jute, ver |, opium, shawl, paper, horses, 
Ua ~ 7 rs * 
8G a Kokati and many other articles exported to an arts on a large 
ale, 


tongood 
million, malma 
d imported from those Pp 


in M; From the beginning to the end of the nineteenth century the condition of foe 
thro Hale was almost the same as in the preceding period. Most of the Bere was ae 
pe aga rivers. Indigo and salt-petre formed the chief exportable commodities anne this 
aie The introduction of the Railways in 1894 gave further lease of life to the export 
e, and Khdla (untanned leather) assumed more importance 1n the changed condition. 
tt extensive volume of trade resulted in the establishment of several trade centres on the 
ank of the Gandaka of which Hajipur; Lalganj, Bagaha, Govindapur and Sattaraghat 


wer ' 
“Te most important. Besides these; there were several marts and trade-centres ou the bank 
Lon the bank of the Baghmati; Khagaria, Rosera, 


of 

p other rivers—Darbhanga and Kamatau eae 

ene: Samastipur and Muzaffarpur on the bank of the little Gandaka; Ramiga™)> NawabganJ, 
athpur, Sahebganj Rajganj, Rampur, Aliganj, Khawaspur and others on the bank of 

Bahadurganj, Barsai, Khiderpur, 


Krishnagayj, : : 
Sukrabari, Bagharia etc. 0” the Mahananda 


ank of the Ganga and several others on the 


ae Dulalganj, Kaliyagan), Devagan, 


thajani a 
iajani, English Bazar, Mahishmardin1, 
on the b 


and 
Kausata, Pokhariya, Shibgan) 
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faeg-araal a fafa ae ile efteura 
sft qaatal ote, vat feect 


ata & araq tara ad ge ate faarti—faarrae Wear aq at fe areca 
draatar set, waht aTaIT frate 


THAT SalI, aT aE ga aT HATA Lz HAHA a fire a 

aad tt TAs A fear SAAT AT aay dt qaaad @ sit fe afew TTS al Tea TSHTOMAT CAT F 
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Rqeey-eeaat at fafa : wa attfera efeerta Gog 


Ferfir at Seaa-firat fafeaa Hear daa aah RI sa: TAR ATTA TH CAT TAT safe fra aT 


co Gof sev eer gh aor caret OTT GA) MoM eae er 


(sett agra) Hvar S AT are STAT CI 
aq arara Ht efar faa do 3 FT! Baa salsa Aza HST TC TTF ar jae fara F 
CH wa 1 qos Hee Sa s aT a asd & 1 arfedtt aT ATTA AAT TT fron facet AAAI 
ate gaw HIX (arfedl AAT F) qt Heat HT PACT fecal ASI gate! Ad: ftZ ga fr eae 
HAC TH Aart H ale [oat TAT AT | AF eat Ale araqt Aart FH SAA-AA Bl Slaw | SAH frat AAT 
AtHqcat arc haar ast Se sare Ga sere F HTT eget BANC TT AS CEG (FAN HE EA 
aif are) 1 gaaeace gfe ara Aat eat H AE rapa Atl Aa AA aq ala eat aa 
AAhar | TAF AA aac AT HTC ATA TST FAST sar fat mere PTA HT TST sy qe AAT Ail 
adh 2, fran arara gat fae TAT aercalat Hazel fot TAT AT! Sra caro a ae fare Ga TF 
Sq faa do 3 ars Sa A areal AVL HT TAA AAX aaa Tae far TA, FAH SATA aA: CAT, TAA 
ATA | (AT aera F ara 8 agra BT AAT Tala H FTICT ser fee FT 
ax af Rar aera Stat ay freAeas Tel HA ITE! ar gaara ae aera Fe , gaat freaa ak, 
fan ga fester ait Sree fica ante afte Bars TC AT ax Ste Fel aT CH qa uaa sont 
TY ara & arat fe aereet fot, frat Ae wa &, alfedt ATe a até aie feat TAT ¥t | aretal Fe 
reek Be aera ar ator Petr at ea-feat aa HF qut SIT THAT € | 
cra Bar 9 a 3H FEAT AH Tae was eTAT CIF fargefett arte as 
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Bt Goat BTL Hara ot H aTATE SAAT TMT Ro BAO wicca B Bea Semler Fae Te MATHS 
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| Dera orrenart gt gmt & | area HoT HAT 
UU array gape aqfeace Bt SEAT TA HATH AE 


aTaaaga farraraad afe- Sat at ceerrat aaAtaat Wok 


Ae feta & ash arzat By aT HT ASHTT TAT STAT Sar 2 ar HST BT AST HT ATOT F 
faafea axat azar fra wt feaferrr wea | : 

OSorereT Harlem ain PAAVATSY’ atten a Ae fare Feros stTR guaea-faar, 140 fazataares 
& aitaora oft aaa nara Fun Be eae agers reread Pyle aT TTA & GANA 
TET Arar aa BA EE ATGAT RV, SKE a ase (areata, Hae aaTT) A AeTIRIT ATA 
fray sega aay quearat al, TT ga afo-eal FT AAS SF TST AT ATT HAL TE GUAT; tag Fe Ya 
areteas saeat ay ar arate Farge ar atedfaw eat ATLAT ST a aad Aa FST AT Wel 
HU GE haw Raners aval gl’ AL sfoe He afore SaeT ACHAT  AeEh PHT ST TET 


fata ata at afraa 


‘Rertrary arex Hier faferarra  ATATR HESS ATT FT ART es a frreft arg & Gea 
UTA Tet STAT | areata Be aaa me HH HAT AT TAT, Freel AAT mT HT OTE Te eT TTY 
C1 8a AY BT ATATL S TTL ATAT ace Bla HE ATATE ATE ATA STAT saga x feat TAT SU 
Svea 3 ce bet mr gob ach ge aire MTT a ATT TE TET FG STANT HT BST 


era cheno ear ear aT SL TAA STATA AEA, ear ate ag eat AE! I ATT TACT 
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cari at & 1 ahs aries ate er Sit a fae ax Fara H ateTca TE perare Frat Se tT sng 
Sg agaleal TH BT AAMT faeat 1 Te aT HA HET S, aga F aTqaTaeel wl ese eee ely 
a arth Ae aTe a att aier-HaTT aera a et Aint LEAT TFTA TT SOT | a ati-gt Hae Sas 
ga ot fared AIT F, ATs oo ara: fae aes aia depia Haar aT FTAA FT FTE ATA 
adi faoat El ATTRA aT Got wer ara feet Ga Paaatt Ta FT Ay iva adi & FARR faftan ea 
fears St aeae Prat ata | erafinma afaealt a age are aafaeare SS A ae 
cecerert BT PRETTY H arr aor ererstet Bafe-ferkath Fat afehaa ata B Aras TE! et Ta | 


qa-adeala A Aras 


ate AST age Testes feel Ae le A TST AT THT & fag ema aes | arta et ate 
sieofe & ores fatraatt A aet-foreatead rere TAT ar oeeTeaT HEA A ET SAS THEE A 
pide Prova) fret are i age aeatepin at ver ave are aT Ta ATS aega a wat Ha 
STB AGC AGT GAT | AL, TIAA, AETHTHT, THOTT sire Pafct Seats HAH SAAT F ATA gael 
aera # sia Pigs fea wt J 1 ag ad z fe gait qmaaeren aati trad, qe THTOA afar 
at Asal FSI AAT afta fracart ga sare ar Peaati HT fae ¢! Fe argh ATE TBAT AT 
farata TF el atte AT RAT TSE TH ATA S, AS HEAT HSA Sj TR AAT H qc-atent Stra sated € | 
Pogecsa ty Pe | SAT war Gea F ATS saat orradiat a raat at fred eI area 
feat afenforelt it corer area ot | are are GAC eTT H eae A | EA refer sat 
cat wet TAT eI Brett HY Raragrrean afters YAT-HIMT ATH % aaa: greed 66 E! fra eH fe 
aTTaeed eat faadt %, ag qa-desfa Tata wT ATaGT Ie Her ST gaat &t det zat A 
a feAl % ET ce WET BAT aafaa Are FARTATE Tal HST ST AHA | 
SET ATT aT Pera aes TAT AT faa 1 VIS AT aga HHT grata feet 3 (OO 
ero do 2), Fe THOT ST AA fees | wae ara aah BAT AH aer-afatary AT ATS gid, fara tl 
fared HT AAs & Firerat-qerat Bi vet aa few Vel SAAT arartaa oat &, set SE afarott el 
& alt Se TA TAT TAT we faa ara Zt ara ora Ta SV AS afaatd % Sto aaad arat ar fares CITE * 
gaat eT Micra AR Wea F ate Tr aria FeTATA H CH ATA faara | aastt Sr AY Cay St are 
21 THt Wl an % fee ae Hal at amar & fH fare SA ner_ofactt Hea HY sareattad SMAI a, AATF 
ae ATT AT at THAT S oit< freaft fodt-sqeardkt rate aT AeTATS STAT TATT Sr GaHT AFA TAT GT AHA 
a, anita SA Tz oe afasa at fraat aa, fae sahara We FT SS qeq_aicata & AST AT AS | sel TH 
& quale, SE AeA TSA HT arate aH far-aHla HT ATA STG AT ATT, aidl, AST BT aa feats AWK 
afafaat a West at qttataa altar 21 Wat Hl aga ay Arata > Sta Hf aal ASIA FT afHaAy 


ATH friargad afe-eat Ft LeeaHat Tartar Ko 
faodlewn 


ATSB HT BS NAT areal ata at araat Tet we fad fawat gi afears ata gaat & fe aTa- 
atc TEATS & oe. ele rare Rear agit free, St aer-aiewla 8 aerg et | TLaret gat Ua ara a 
a afacit eq B SMT geet | aetacy aRTAaTPeeh Saat a aftirat om eitfira ae Cat TAIT 
eAVHTR BOT ey aT aT Un eater adtara BT lle Hoa oT Sl feat as fed Ga Tas BT 
VR Saat & 1 aera S Lesa Her AT afer BT ae TARY Grea S HTS TA 
ait L 
ala PSSST BURY Sey are 8 . 
= ofan - hg HT He faeanre fara Atha f, SAAT AA-PASATR TNT | GAT ATREA F Fel sit TFT 
Sas ahs ~“y TUT are gaat sofer geal sheath dare Fada vert fare H fee 
5, fart freon F scart S ecye-4e FH agatsas Fehr are we grata fare 
ar ala a gen Water area geraca-frart at qa-ahrat H watfar gu gt fare 4 ARETTS 
ats HS Te a Rae wa era at THR ATT Sa ATT Sy ee 
ART BOR Ue Te aia wt afedia STS Grace aH arqat ar facara Fall S Ara: TAR AK 
Ut aay TH Ufa & feat war S| Haale A aga frodt-sedt g 1 efor HT TAI 
ee SUSUR 8 site aragrare ag ae fee 21 GAH TATE AT Tare TSR EL 

ATREST (relate, ete) & arelt ow fad BT ae qaTead TACT fat g, MATT 
sacral At serfeg agi gary gat watt afied & cH cave | atten aleal HS Te (fade 
é) aT ae TT WY fitear & st waaay get at at SHC Se SHA aT Gad Ala aT era 21 saa Alaa 
AT SH BM ALS a ts a aa ee Sar neg Het aera AL Ba Hat ara | Se HaTR TH oa 
Te Legis 4) aft waar afacia & aie aorere afte S ofl ease wel ST AAT EI SaH TIAA 
once UAT Wey era Te AY GT AAT ISS fra Te Got UH Tel Ho AT Lele TAT FAT 
SM SN NTTH AT casts Gah as Selarx seg fet eu a1 Frerqar Ararsist Tiare g, fas as 
WSR RCOT BIL TAT Sar F | arc at gia ara Sah at AT TST F Tes F aS STS HST & 
UST, ABA ATK TR ToT ease &, Sar eae: faeet Sl HTH aT Sa Talat Tele | TATA 
Hate BAZ are} St ay lad Haart & wat aea-aSaT S, AT AMT S aT a fast Slt aol Toa 
eat Us Atatien Gay peter #1 aaa afta adt & Fas Te Ate Tat A Hs ATK BAT TET gl 
Tail & TAT Usp afar F fag wearer aat 8, Saat MAL-MTS HIT TH HST J TA TATA AAA 
Ger STG aifiea 81 mrad a ace av ate Wi ga ATs H saat cational evs Aaa gI ETS) 
Natt atd H ag ware adi at wat 2 

ae Alcoa gaa oats Heat sax Aree & fates sett aieg hts Hal A ATT SE z 
frat farate F way Sella Ges HET AT SAL AAT LATTA Tat aA Tg HaTead fatad fret 
@1 AR care ga atest wd qeast at AX SSI STAT TET S AIH Sah Cee HT AR BOTTA 
AAT HTT HU BY gaa Boer Ha WaT sg | agseaH VaTSMT AL TAI Fl Fel Tl Saw Fo aT 
al Gad Sorat Ee 1 aga-ah aweae wa F vodt tect S, 1X wa g, Vas aaa T feats sa TK 
ONT HT AAAT HL VET BL ZAHA | 
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The notable thing from the point of view of artistic style is the representatl 


1 ° v jan art 
the arms in head-diess as braids.) The phenomenon is unknown to Indi : 


: . ‘ ; _—er hambi 
elsewhere and before its discovery and identification with Sinivali at Kaus 


people mostly took these arms as real. 
—The Leader, 22 nd. Oct. 1961, pase 4 

at gaisarateat at faetarct ate at HE: (To Ato) | 

aT gcteg: fertarct at aehearct he: (aacater) 

(i) Yakshi and Yaksha figures of Sunga Period from Ropar IV 
—Lalita Kala, No I-2, Pl. XL VIII Fig. 21 

(ii) Ancient India, No. 9 (1953) Pl. L,, Bie. A 

TAMA F aeHIE Fez-2, TAU, Gen vw Ban aat aaeh, Sto B 

Indian Archaeology 1958-59, A Review, p. 77; plate L XXVIH, B, a 
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KAVIRAJJI AS I KNOW HIM 
By 
S BHATTACHARYA, VARANASI 


1941, Dissertation formed a part of the Acharya final of the Benaras Hindu Uni- 


versity. Somehow “The Theory of Illusion according to the N 
fancy. I sought the advice of Prof. Batuk Nath Sharma of the Department of Sanskrit and 


Pali as to the person I should contact in this regard. Sharmaj i put me on to Kavirajji with 
a small letter of introduction. I never knew its contents but I had then a hazy view of the 
man—a mystic who believed in anything that came in his way, whose genius could fabricate 
a superstructure of metaphysical orgy from trifles. I gave a bit of my suspicion to Sharmaji. 
He was annoyed. But with affection and moderation so characteristic of him reminded me 
of my specific purpose : I had nothing to do with his other aspects. 

Kavirajji was seated at the corner room on the first floor of his house at Sigra. About 
3 p.m. with an humble bow, I produced the letter from Sharmajl. Kavirajji carefully 
scanned it. After a moment’s pause, he silently handed over an old text of more than 300 
Pages from the unclassified heap all round him and ‘nstructed me to find out the places dealing 
with the question of illusion, mark them out and see him with the book next day same time. 


I paid another bow and cleared out. 


The book was a challenge to me. Printed in the o 
continuum without punctuation and even without break-up into paragraphs. This mono- 


lithic structure has to be broken into bits and to be carefully penetrated piece oy piece in order 
to cull the fragments I require. And all has to be disposed of in a day, barring the time for 


routine duties and sleep : . 

It was the Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya. I had never read it before. ye only book 
I had access to on the same field was the Samkhya-karika with the gloss of Vacaspati. Iwas 
accustomed to read from a teacher; nevet dreamt before to read an unknown. text all by 
In a few hours’ time, 


myself, I was drowned in the book. The venture showed result. | i ; 
I succeeded to find out what 1 sgantedere Bub what was T10re important, I discovered mysc™. 


A sense of confidence crept into me- A dark corner of my life—power of understanding 
unread texts was litup. 1 bowed to Kavirajji on the spot with deep reverence, courted him 
as my teacher who has thus kindled the eye that looks beyond. 


irajjl tiously examined t 
Next day I presented myself. Kavirajji cau Agia 
scemed to be WA He surprised me with a ready-made pibliography on the subject, 


touching upon the different systems of Indian philosophy with tite ae! of cmap vy 
almost pages to be consulted. I worked on them with inspiration an persistence. 1e 


Id style, the whole thing was a 


he markings and 


yaya-V aisesika’? caught my 
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S. Bhattacharya 
NUR 


a ar both in first 
1 tisfactory. I passed both M. A. and Nyaya-Acharya scien ee gold 
aN eit btained record marks in the dissertation. I was awa eee | 
Mtoe, re t among all the successful candidates of the — kh fayurbhan} 
a i aie eta Fy achievements I was awarded ais ara : as askrit by moun 
Fellowship instituted only a year ago along with the “seo ane Beane ad comes oa 
ficence of the Maharaja of Mayurbhanjof Orissa. In the mae l subject for nesearcul 
to Kavirajji. I unhesitatingly approached him for a suitable 


a dale 
: again, 
. Nhen I met hm 
Suggested a few, gave me a few days’ time for final selection. When 


‘wating’ fae 
Ra ia ac eee We hand on a subject which is ringgit < the whe 
He Sa a ‘‘T mean, the Philosophy of the Srimad-Bhdagavata. bre iy Tne Bh ae. 
stone for the exhibition of scholarship.” With deep is I = peor Pt. Prama 
appeared to have been haunting me, Sometime ago, Mahamahopa 


’] 


ul 
4, Sohece 
t} at work. was 
nath Tarkabhusanaji had regretted that he was too old to teach me th I 
only bless : let my mind he steeped into 


ished the idea. — 
it. I cannot swear that I relished o ill with my 


throug” 
was 


a Sakta by family tradition. 
constitution, But I had not 
my diffidence. He coax 
to be purely scholarly, 
Kavirajji once a 
thought, that are direct 
was in the sects but the 
number of questions bea 


. ud g 
The meck devotionalism of the te agen rajji saw 
protested as I did not do so this time also. cn. die approach 
ed me up. With hesitation I agreed. arte am 
It should not be vitiated by personal pre) 1 eekeniant oak aval 
gain gave me a bibliography on the differen e that the Bha a 
ly inspired by the Bhagavata. But he warned * ee he dicta “e 
sects are wanting in the Bhagavata. For a few ‘rections: * 5 iD 
in different di ught 
ring upon the topic, to kindle my quest in O 


teenie 
me the method of taking down notes and the mechanical device fo ep 
well-planned Channels, 


Ww. Bha- 
I plodded. He was at the helm, I was at x ae to t nite’ 
continued till J finished the sects. He asked me to apply the same aa best of mY Fy pis 
emda. TL was seized by his Personality, did what he wanted me to, : was done U2 
Capacity. Materials were collected and the first draft of the thesis 
SUPervision, 


Af 

| riental and ty BV" 
In 1945, Thad an opportunity to go abroad to join the School hee The ¢ i 
Studies as a research scholar. The Second World War had lee : ; cateels from jn and 
thousand Tonner Troop Ship, second in the transhipment of Britis f the land. - jens 
Great Britain, sailed away from the Bombay coast. I lost all sense aa in the wil Jace 1 
day out, it was blue above, blue below and blue all round. I ie abits had to = ousar” 
I became aquatic, land being just an accident. Many old i with twelve gaia’? 
bynew. The ship was a world by itself—indeed, a moving Laie Bee he se 
Passengers and one thousand and five hundred crew ! Strange aret also oF ; distar© 

and familiar situations strange. Man is reborn not only oe panes fue wthin t 
involves also risk in certain circumstances. We have seen mines floa ered cleat : 
of one mile from the ship. The captain was a clever man. He ste 
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Kavirayji as I know him G23 


I met Prof. Turner, the Director of the School, with a letter of introduction from 
Kavirajji. I never knew the contents. Professor Turner’s face beamed with joy. “How 
is Kavirajji ???—He asked softly. Professor Turner had come to India and had worked at 
Varanasi at the Queen’s College as the Professor of Sanskrit. He knew Kavirajjivery well. 
I gave him a suitable reply. 

After 1945, my association with Kavirajji became thin. I came back to Varanasi 
in 1947 after having completed Ph. D. from the University of London, and also Bar-at-Law 
from the Gray’sInn. But only after a few months, I returned to the School as a full-fledged 
Lecturer. While a research student at the School I was offered a part-time Lectureship. 
Somehow my reports as a teacher being favourable, the then Head of the Department invited 
me to accept a full-time Lecturership in Sanskrit and Bengali. I could not decide on the spot. 
I returned to India, consulted people including Kavirajji. He readily assented. With his 
blessings again I sailed back to England in 1948. 

I completed D. Litt. from the University of Lille (France) in 1950. Next year the 
Visva-bharati became a Central University and I was offered Professorship in Sanskrit. Up 
to the end of 1962, I was there—full twelve years. The University was good enough to publish 
my research work in two volumes under the caption : The Philosopay of the Srimad-Bhdagavata. 
I duly acknowledged my first indebtedness to Kavirajji therein; presented a copy of each 
volume as it came out. 

On the second of January, 1963, I joimed the Banaras 
Mayurbhanj Professor of Sanskrit. Although I was all along a protess 
Cnjoying the same scale as at Varanasi, several considerations weighed with met 
I was delighted to be back to my alma mater. I tookitasa fulfilment that I Wes now te pe 
the Chair under which I was’once appointed a Fellow and subsequently an Assistant Professor, 


nce a dignified name for a Lecturer. 


Hindu University as the 
fessor at ViSva-bharati, 
o come over. 


i ; lighted that I should be 
I irajji t my homage. He said, he was delig 
Ee a ee had duly received both of my volumes, has 


4PPointed to this post. He mentioned that he Dee. 
read line by line nd he was profoundly satisfied with my performance. Hees evra 
Sed with the improvements that I had made upon the first draft which he ; 4 ee brin a 
Surprised that he should remember what I did during the first draft and ae us a se 
Comparison between the old and the new. After all, since be ne ary Geen bra with 
of'years had rolled upon my life. The ruggedness of a novice had to be c me te 
the requirements of Ph. D. of the University of London and D. es "e : oe viewed 
Lille. Thoughts crystallized as new matters made SE ee dak ny ei I Maly down 
Contain every line new. ‘Things were a ol aah ea ie I broke out : 
before him with folded hands and bowed. With all Hee ihe ee for bean 
I consider it the highest glory of my life, the greatest fulfilment pie ae a Pe tOuWrite 
than twenty years pane you are happy- Dr. Radhakrishnan was ns Aad ae Prt 
@ preface to my work. I have had always his blessings, as I had of Larka Jl. 
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ne ee §. Bhattacharya 


Les all the 
re e that 
-e them more valuabl : 
° eee . my + me ty Sul th I II 3 
Kavirajji’s compliments were overwhelming. I trea ec 


criticisms by the rest of the world. 

the nam 
As already suggested at the outset, many episodes ane _ aa Vi guddha- 
Kavirajji. He is a mystic given to blind faith. Under the prin te ee teacher is 
nanda, he is an ardent practiser of yoga. His unstinted devotion to oe be Indeed ne 
evinced by the surrender of as much as half of his salary to him — ; College, Varanas” 
opted for premature retirement from the Principalship of the Sanski : d to pay sometime 

on the ground that it was an interference with his spiritual life. He has ha 


d 
But I hat 
And so on. 
dearly for his blind faith. He was often the ideal target of fraud. And 
nothing to do with all these. 


e of 


My acces 
of knows 
n from g 


‘ship- 
My transaction with him has been confined to the field of a deity 
was to the sublime figure seated upon a couch over the heaps of see ae 
dge comfortably lodged over the mount Kailasa. There was constant 


tea -of all 2805 
possible walks of life—scholars, pension-holders, students, spiritual associates J 
sexes, He was the idol of real democracy. ; locution- a We: 
Many days I entered his room at the middle of some serious © can ae 
immersed in the ocean of his all-absorbing eloquence. I was full to the ne age-O bree 
were churned to submit the harvest of jewels bristling with originality. © 
b 


“ag C 
, Tantra ch 
d the T “- tou 
etween one system of thought and another gave way. The Vedas “aaa magne Sent 
sced. The atheists and theists embraced each other as bosom friend 7 le whole. inte a 
of a wonderful genius has transformed all differences into an indivisible drift 


jmous 
bracing unity has pervaded every grain of my being; wonderful, magnan : 
realm of splendour. 


° te 

write’ ; 
J R an t) c 

. . . . i oul se . st 

But there is a remarkable distinction between his oral ae 5 unflinch? cis 
eos ,; “ zs a e ce * 
Position. In oral transmission he is much of an inspired person and ta é 
He moves with extraordina 


; ntric _ foun 
ry grace and delight from Kashmir Saivism M ae is pre ble 
nscendental plane whose most adequate oo ith 

peaker and the listener land upon this consummation pusines>” fi war 
on the lookout for another opportunity to tell him ie of pataty* nod 
I entered his room while a class for the Yoga-darsa” 


1 

*nritateG> 
- i * el irrita ‘ 1 
usy with the analysis of a point. He would fe ition OF” wee 


It lifts one’s mind to a tra 
Silence. Both the s 
bow, I quit. Iam 

Many times 
on. Kavirajji was b 
interrupted him, whi 


os y 
le playing with delicate shades. Once it was a? F eequivalance e comm 
(kaivalya) which, according to the yoga system of thought, is the state © mind a° a ind 
the spirit ( furusa) and the mind (citta). My doubt was : how could the 
lete equi 


knit into 


t 
wit ?- After 2? ably 7a 
valance in point of Purity (suddhi-sémya) with the spirit ! wes 
in point 


S 
: ld pO” 
lime the mind cou i 

the texture of the three guna-reals. However sublim 


° imu 

st ymin 
of excellence of sattva with tamas and rajas reduced to bare 
the tinge of impurity brough 


t it by the existence of rajas and tamas. 
no perfect equivalance betw 


mt 
: a syste 
een the two. As I understood him, Y°8 
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Kavirayji as I know him G Qu 


sublimation of the mind which at the perfection of yoga becomes completely immune from 
impurity. He was importing the concept of pure matter (visuddha-sattva) of the ‘Tantrikas 
But I dared not to ask any question. At the beginning 
But to me, to accept that position would 
ard to the recognition of categories 


into the system of Yoga—I thought. 
of the Vyasa-bhasya, there is an idea to that effect. 
be a rude violence to the general notion that with reg 
the Sarhkhya and the Yoga are one. I do not know. 

But as a writer Kavirajji is just excellent. As against his oratory weaving a fairy 
land, his writing is the perfect specimen of a superb rational mind. He has writtten under 
diverse circumstances. In fact, mostly articles are extorted out of him by formidable editors. 
He has written in English, Hindi, Sanskrit and Bengali. They are scattered all over India. 
His indifferent mind is not bothered about their preservation. Recently, collections of his 
articles in Hindi are published. There is also some attempt to publish his articles in English 
and Bengali. It requires sustained effort to unearth all that he has written. Will all his 


writings see the light of the day in collections, in spite of all this 2. Many more are still with 
himin Mss. They say that each of these is a precious jem. Each of them is said to embody 
d. On enquiry, one 1s told 


the quality of a D. Litt. thesis. But Kavirajji is unconerne 
that they are meant for his personal use. What has the world got to do with them ? He 
loves oral discourse, from over the heaps of books. Sermons from the Mount ! 
Kavirajji is indifferent to his family life all through his career. He has tragedies and 
bereavements. He has lost his only son at the prime of his life. His wife 1s shattered and is 
turned blind. Once she was fumbling over the stairs to get down. I did not know her. 
But I volunteered my assitance. I took her down by hand. She thankd me and enquired 
wistfully if I knew her son. Isaid I did. Iwas moved to the core. She was groping for a 
prop in her old days. Alas ! She needs it very badly. Her only grand-son stays far away 
in Calcutta. Kavirajji has had a serious operation. He :, disabled to some extent as a 
result. But Kavirajji 1s unaffected. He 1s the same throughout his life. He is neither de- 
pressed with adversity nor jubilant with prosperity. The Government of India has show- 
ered Honours on him. But hes untouched. Kavirajji ‘sa living sthita-prajna. He is settled 


upon his pristine glory—sv mahimni. pratisthitah. 
s been the s 


From hoary antiquity, Varanasi ha 
ty from all over India. 


rch of scholars to this cl 
rans in all fields of Indian schol 


eat of Indian scholarship. There has 
It has constantly wit- 


arship. I have had also 
But Kavirajji is unique. 


been unbroken ma 
nessed the congregration of the vete 
Singular privilege to sit at the feet of some of them in my time. 
He is the grand fusion of both the old and the new. . His versatility, his unassailable pene- 
tration, his flaming genius, his synthetic approach have opened up a world perspective of 
Philosophy in which modern science has been assigned its proper place. Kavirajji 1s a 
unique revelation of God. Tam gratified that I know him and that I have had his blessings. 
I now realize how profoundly significant my ‘atroduction was to him by Prof. Batuknath 


Sharma. May God spare him longer to us. Admittedly my praryer is selfish, but it is also 


for the entire mankind. 
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WAR: 


MUTATE Zaz: 


AAT: r) F . uy xX = qral- 
| SIUUMAAAT: Ho Ho atiaTanfrcalaa: cae Wa eras TAT FAST | 


SUT aT aaa ofePaar seret! acirearite; qQIENT | 


ae att UT: dat fareda § ea 
1 f€ aeqhenie: asta frareaa i” 


arr re i Ma aR werateda waft daw caraia, aft g sa phan ne 
CUTS areas altaeg of SUM | “freract rrerartarerra fire ea" ait oT je 
Glo wlarimdlatcreafagcetate nectraranearad | Ssarat (4g : 

TRIS SAT afaafion: edie aia ‘ raha gy areaTTIS! 
Cy eed telot aft a firtefea afg and aiaeaat fagaam SF * 


ee “ - = is i Z' 
en Messed acre laaresy TeITHTeaereaqe Tart qradaira ferns 


rt 
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“SR aT aaa Tarra: fafrast 
dd: fe aed aarcaariaara | 
re Te PAHS MATL ATTaAT , 
Weel Tet aes fart: 1" ee: 
be Feat am a = wea, arene 
TS ATT & epee. eae. 1 at facsrq, faearat: garafate tare TS 
aay | att, Tg afar cae arora aren PTAA AS qarad ye 
oe es qi 
ie Saati FSaqTeTat WTA ATAT TRACT agraraaeleart! a ate 
FOIA berice THT Tarai atmiaaad fe waft aTeSHL| fraratat4 at 
TATATAT eo Aaearaaare afatfear | Zaraarit sfrafreraAeral™ g agar 
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Coomaaeqatian. aatesent: afead: Hag Awa.” SATIN HAITI TY 
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aaa fe faut arfataa: | aeafa arorafna areeae TS TT HLT TTT YORATAT | TTT 
fafsrqqery aaheored TAHA SATE TAAL AMAA Sa AMAA AAMT Ts 
qaaSam: | carafe face Tara a: qeraTaisfasaATAT AAT ve: | 

“fear cara faara” ecafad zarat cqafean vata fargo: TeRraTaTe: | f 

TaAraHafedad Tea faaealA TSATISATLET fas aT FES ATATAS, TOE TA MELTS 
tHleaqrardtat tecatfacHuatd A fagaraATeter aaaistarafatrd sa Uae TATA T IO | 
atrareafraas aaaatt Gar: wfahs aa: dtaat stlafenrtseafsaTeT TT qeata | 3e2t franc 
mq Fafaese gerd aq staat waravTa ATTA TS oafeat wadiife genera frerarary 
eararaer a aout qr Seed aera Patra Ga weeaTHtaeAT OS TOMA TATTT ATTATT STAT 
nerd ofeaee fafaaraat Teas Glad, TAPTAAT pernaaaia Head TRAATATATTT Ga 
Rear) qeafareaeaa sefa oe aerferat alt saaefagraray oT Taga g frets cet 
anaat srgataararateta faat aoa anaat ae fase | fe ile ; 

aaa geefrarraat AA Tea AAA Te ga Tea si a bs 
TRATES FATT ACATA ATTRA, TAT Confeg aT AGT “PTAA AF AAG AAT GAT (Se 
TTT HST: | 

araereaeearaat | Tao AGATA el Us Hose.’ eal adie 
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cica ofmat atfeangrarmat aeraa qearaat | wena 
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PAI OR aaa Gl J we aa 
wa 
qatar Wait, saa 
LRU SNC4S H after & eat at area Fa tara a fags gar aT BT ATA a 
onic se OT Fel XT aT Se aaa fee wa B areey aa ga AT ae fae 
ead EU At aiae ot am (Ts ae FH ways acorme) Hat wfeers oft aT vat He as! 


aad Wa Aas as a ee -. ©, See 
Ts 8 ATT ET AT, atte GAH eo Sl area “He er ale fe Rat POT ST! aH ait 
TTA Hoy H faw ay Way afer EY n wa4i cD 6% a | fae 
rs QU S sat arrei” a se aa aT atx ait azar fT 


TANT STREH FeaT | gale ate aA Se Ln mae ary cep RTC 
at fav, gaze aorta ate serdar at aga ast got ora at Att HST 
eats TRS Met HT Hee Et TEE ToT | OTA Te WH AST ATS } Ht date wea TAT! 


RU AT AT = ry oy = > 7 gal anal 
USUAMTH Stet wa @1 ee Haare ar fara Za ZAC AS 


Vet & fade & ge sell a omrece gor Br 
araca-faa aa ee 
we Ree eRe ener a ah ant ate afte at ae weet TEL TY ge 
Bf em amare eee AT TD EI Ba HTK aa ATT TaN OH UT sls 
Se ee ‘ STRAT, WAT (sites) fars aa agar aes? aeqes AIA - qe © 
oar, EER eae sre Bay fer ah at rere form TE gal 


(Rearer Beat) Feet ae eet MOE foe rere fate eat OE 


at a = at 1 - orc) c r ay 
Te aE OTe Luba Sl was A fear aat aici feed Fel Z 
grat a 


ae- : | | ene: 
717) gS renters are TAT Hy THT ATH HT GeO EAT Ss mat | arte 
Tat at We 7H ANI ——agt arco ATS (HA aafet Z) i eae 
: Tae Tet ¢ fin cafes aay aca a ora ae S| ae aT ana @ fe gate 


SAR ATR BR St SAAT St : qara-aTd 
IT I QI TR UA UH fae eae, GT TAT wine 
oI Al 
ai selling eed om sgt afr (gate) & afte qaet sat fe ES at 2 
| ads wat worse Pars wa wea Se aa FA SIT (at 


Tel FH Te (artes) 21° (anit amraaetit i fade: fae gear) BATE 


ayaa It Hhaeait F TH atat | Gee 


eter) Ht are 2 alt rere (TATTT) BL ASAT H He FE AAT Sl KAA -HIAS A aT AT 
afer a fiat an, frove-ferata, ‘Far fest can’ H al Yea ara (Aree arafeat) {i st feakrar 
& orem ale aH | afer aT eaaTa (FAX) Ss Fear) Gel wa gs ae fast HT TAT sla I 
‘afta arfea eft armaraea: (2, wal 23 aT Freres S ass g) | AST AE FAA T gI 
aTinia 4 aa aguntfe-fafadad’ wet gl TAs atari % arg He wat (Taeteqect At ferr- 
Rar) 21 ca mare weet E Ta SaT aT TO, Ga aT aT Ga Al TEMA Vt ret ed TAT 
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(aie asx arg alaaet), UH F aT FAN HT ATTA (AA HIBIRT St qat), aah We UH aT - 
yeaa &1 eH ae (aq Tefaety) fafarse Ha BT aa J aitfey (afar H) Git AA EI 

mat oe Aa Tet Pa Saat PAT! Slafts (TYex) Fara Hat go 2 ag af 
@1 dara H aeqa: wa ‘ag! s (alte FA ‘oifme &) 1 aset alk sails A seq ee ATT 
gar Si cau F aaty ate an aA aT at TEI 

an frat 21 ag afaa & aa aaa e! afr atas SA HT Sl Sa (FA) HT HRA 
ait ¥ tara fret g1 eitfene ares Sait ML AT AT ATTA Be | ATA H TTT (xateqart) — 
TT, Tae, peat, Aq aT FT ARAM SATA | ai, Saal A 7H Tele | FT, , 3, TH ae 
fag, are, war ar arfrata dat ft (AAT) FOT sei wares att & set farg aera ete el fag 
aor S| gat marx “aiiaareare” H Waar HT TAK aiy Gad Sa AIA THAT S| Aes TF 
“camfatieaa” & cat wet adaet ar fare gare, GAT et ad wat Te @1 afraaa Hal Fe % 
Telatst FAT eA ael SI Sa wt Raed FFA Al ATA | 

fos ula A pa cel tad, Wd rare WaT eI TAS TA al ace um ferare (H1z- 
fear)ura 21 geval (afer) Sh Bee rt He aT AS are aT G1 TH aT aeG AT ATT a 
saat atm fie ag afr at Pare aaae aT fea et SATE A afera ait Sarat laa FT 
acer (daeairet) afte Gea aTe att ve Shae BI AT ATS ate eG AE AT HB i 
Sper) ard dt ex ar Hata HUH ARTA one tee qq Wht Uh Waa j 
feeiic) a: atc ga ation (sTheqaa) 3, Te SAA TS mee Peta 
: oeue Ree z | sat? aaifer arte q yl el aR al 1d 7 
say ashamed Efe case et Tae OLS Ne ps set | 
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Barr am ae (waive) ave ewe raat gre Tang et TH ATT YE fi 
afi ence eB Ri en ae & a TTR TAT SH eT BS ip pide le | 
Set By ara grt aver (CHE) SIT SATE (Oa a - 
(gear) qura dat & at ag fee ST tia eat) ea el a i 
\ i ; aaa Fh ATT get Sta SWAT FH BM 
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b A. ap wh tS m x =~ a 
RHE TOT ATT AT AE Te aT a1 Teg arias ar sta wa HE THA adi & 
Saat wer TT fra-afc-amer 2 : 
Tat AST AT OT It AAMAS Het F 1 ZAM reat ag & fir dai a ae aT TTT AHS 
pate es ‘ae art ait wet S| qe afaa 21 faa ar acter Gast aifrerett I 
ana bs 4ST WG Hel WaT es “Sea: 4 WATT Sessa facala | TEC Gch a eet 
FOR) btn nn rei deals 8 TR at tat 1 met at are al AAT 
ams iva aT aT Saat ATT at et 21 Sarg H par aca Filta 2; awa H Prat, aT 
vy STR, TET alt gay vat fart et cater afer Z| fe # 
2. TT aay 0 hn? —_— ' fq a 
feaft ®, site: WERT Std FY at featrat eftare eee $—araa ATL HeTeT | a ae 
3 tates “ THT & St arta at Mar aT yea Stat <1 Te mareq at fra FATS 7 
<n [bet 5 o> -—r c 
>) Infet 1 afte fara att froratr at afro 21 em rar # et AAT © 
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uit ofr (feet agi Tt 


\z 2 ifs f 7) a 
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al aeaa adh 2 Olina) er fe alaten, (arte 


Sip Tear & Pra atcit 2 aaa H fara H cat feat & 

+ AT Re s i uy’ ~ aor Ga 

el duit wage ateieg nee saat sh Mert ve a 

nalsies all Alec; atat faces 2 : THAIEAS & @ 

Te aatarg & guste : aati ; Be 
: 7 = a 

ce ROU fog fiftoer & fem at seme mamma 21 oe, ware wet HTT a 

calif ae ar ey atfcartig 8 rere Bt Fate, et ata | aad % 

Fra sr afeeare a at & * re 


PATS sat aah ‘i ‘ apa @ = 
fra vt Fagen 81) 2 ara TET kart H Fagen afer aaa B; Tara ay Arata at 


7 OF 
afta % aa ata RUST ¢ fh fart ger 8 ak af afer aaa at ee te 
TT RT et tere a oa 8 wer af rere Bt STATE 
save ta c TAIT aT are fare at afer arer dlat &, Waly 

SU TRTR eats H fare at eerara aft & alte tq at a | eee 
a a i Satta S1 fire at a ore atte” sag agit afet F ATCT , ate! 
We BT arag ash ir takel f Be Nas anche Seni al 
TRE Sete & ar Hare” at &, aten ferat H ‘ord’ STAT AS es eT 
Sei ate Ae: tat AY afte H Aare & aera eayHTAIA at ara TE! Fe, 
MEST eB a we eeTeTeT my Ta ae aT ger at eaTETAT TTT 
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u. Ferd F galt arrarcorara at adt tara aal far & Ht seg saat 4, Ta Al areas 
at safer edrpft agi gl vaca F wearorara BT Ta et ael S—Ael ATATAATS ZI! Fal 
fare, fat ot 

fra ale aft ai TaRT: ATT zg, stat fear qT aad 1 afee F feu fast ar aeaaals 
dlat &1 afsa ar ewer sla Sl ‘ae’ Hl HTS Faq’ HT Var sla SI faearciiea Br aaa alae 
farcreq H fame ata et faa fasateior ate farana cai dt g, wate aa tae fara sr 

&. TSandaT Twa gl fare at xa s aarare (faer eat); Fal fara Bt eat afta 
aaftera (veer) atardt gi set we alaat fafrce wos al W ot, at safe, TITS 
Tea Het F1 HeT araranfe Ss Ht aera Fl AH aA TAT EATATAT-AVASY, THTEATA- 
THAET, YATEATA-STT | 

wo. a, Safe aot ara Fl A aT UA Tl farg TH HT Hea TI Saad F feu alas g 1 
‘faq’ at wor farg FI Fel eqs ZI 

¢. & featrat &, arcar ® weatepe seve Aaa SIA BTL THF AAT — Il Aa AT Sees Tat 
St grat | afte fine areht & SeHAT aT Tee HT THTAT-ST g AT Tal WA HT SATIS Med Sl GaT FI SA 
ai feafaat at aaa aarax feafrat 1 

qual # aectia 2 feafrat att 2+. smi; 2 ear; 3. Tafa; ¥. fg (Td) 
Q. aft; AIX &. FAT | 

senat & (ait wararet 2) ata ere 24-8. Faqs aT aTerH, -& TerEATE fra ale 
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aeaa-AA 


Q amasia H aneariene sft B arg HAL, TATET TRE Tera frefat ge ETS Bez 
som (frat) & fora stat gl care aa! wate afar feat aH Icio | 

2 There is a law—seczet of whole things. 

3 frag aretfact Ft anformarat atat A At get TaTETT FT fora apt ie 
Tal HT MATS WT I marie & fas aaa A at Tat et STATA FT TTT feat Tat | —To | 

oR ard afeai aa oe oetfeat 

om gagtana ate ageatana 8 va agi feaert 
& |--Ho \ 

& Siva is both immanent 
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mata) Baw get saeTa Ara fea aT 


and transcendental, while Brahman is only transcen- 
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AeMeoTeaTS Maas afarra al ar faet-eaa 
(TH AeTTVT ) 
TAR 
Sto MawaATyA Taw, wslans 


TT ATR a GE ate Sa Pett arco aetara oft qater wer F aX 
Fee TT egy a OTH Sat arara-aaaeaT Sto Ho a H as H TAT ATS ATP 
Sele Were agian at wfterate at gece eae! farm a Bre ora Sto ESE 
sr . sedans Gare eH Fg area Ped tage at fra aT ai ogo 

FT AT < ofiiza 2 gee Va : 5 ote ATF 
RE Wah aes “aS fenronie ra gi toe 
Tort wet feat sar afte & dt Set sad fire ey eh TS si 
& f ate-atoa aay, fing at At eta cau oh foe cane = Ay at TET! ee 
srr H Pet a8 xg seca ah fen Srl a 19 , STATO TAS @ ne 2 sx 3 
—~atst ar dt aet—arhate - Sp te start fae si sat get tT 

el elas tay et aS | ee 


sh oe A ea A ar arate eas aT a a Ca PETA Tad 
CAAT AT GaN TC aT aat fe araeenht at gaat FIST? eqat BS 


Fe TE StH & faq CR 
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es Sf EN He Baw RT aeETe HT at aT fee aT | aera I © = fart 

he Tor SR a8 ra afcaa! 2 8 eda H areaafeaa Rar att TA ae 4 
45 7 | eat Veron afer oft a ane erg fira wa 9 ware sate 
~ NSF SI afea & hea Gta qx eat at BS ge afr HA aqth- sae A 


alt wait | aaa ~ ae 
SEAS Se Fae oh a er ay oe arma are TAA TAT FTL 


u ; fafa-fada ante saat frotsafs Bax way AA A faaet at 
STH Se fe fer er meat tie Herr age ARETE | 
: Tal BRT EC WaaTarH & qa areqer ah wre a gap sc Ny ae wae 
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afesa atdtara afaera & Fe wal aeeh Tet VTA, AYE FATE ATAT USAT VST | IST FS 
ye HAH Tea st TAT fe TE VeAe fagiq €1 ag Sa 
Go Barats SATA AK To TATA qtsa  eelaat F 
qx fiat aT THT ZI end at aa Ht TS-aSTAT STAT &, 
Sat, ATLAS STRAT TST 


at H aga feat & Ata AT AX HTS ATHT 
fet & after Sat ara WTA: SHEA ST TAT | 
are wah qafaor aaeat HT aeAaT: ATA 
adtaré & ret & afte atferat Tet FT stat #1 Ted aa Hea AM, 
feu ag areaeat oft, andar FT SaTaAT BT Ae ATT TT | 

face at at fra eal arash THREAT > ait qeatet &, H Gaza aT SAB AA FAT HLA 
at) gq aat y ay afr rar at she tA el Tay | eftiy afte atest tat 2 Fr BA ators SAT Fre 
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wet wat & fr ‘Tartare soa Praca at: UAE PTT AT a aft Hae GT TA faataat 
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qt UH FST sls ATI sah wy BT I araTS Hales ad FT) Blt Tas-qT F gata atl Ira 
aie arr Hk oft Ra ar <a ge fer ATG afte at are ae oft a se aT wT aT eT Pre 
sian H fae pal aat Tal AT AAT | are # at afacrer A Al ateate Hea H Aga Sl MAA HCA GT | 
Soren aren ae aY TAS TAR ATCA are AS TT eA ATK eT Te AY at Pe are Par a 
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Tara Hed g; saat Hat BT TTI Aga TAT StaT Bs ai AST AT SAH TAT HT STANT FCI 
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at ax Ta ASl at 71 afrcra oft 7 Waa slHt TH VTAT ast fear | 

on fer afrera of tae vet fe SS Ho GTS | FA deg F FS aes eH TAT ATCT 
sara # Wt He Ter GAT | SHH ATS AY AY ATT arg afte HA A gaa Frater far fe FHT Fe OTT 
at aot aE) Set Hae Gor fH aver Bars aT aaa | He eT Th art ATA A Fatay HT) Ta 
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pire ST Gao aaa Pag fas & aro ave via F TEA ATs F | BAH ACTAA “ie 
frat sft, ST War ZreI< faa 4, cea 41S aa H dare Hae aa) wfacra at aT faate AT AT 
=x) =e) oy =. =) ay la | _ z ‘ « y 
“l St Taney ata TATS H Saat ATaT, eA, UH Osa ait oH asaT TA AT | a Aa ATT Be 
s ae Raa oT aT eat -aae H gerne ar re fret aa aT aT TAT al 
< Ae o> ~ = bat ~~ Ne is € ze a 
Sa Gea Hees Ht wae aa Bax TEA wir | 7 A 
be ay _ é «ie la Y CA ! 
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SY al aistt F AAA ATT TT SaHl Fett HI Saar afta atea F Het fe “fers, FH ae a aMarT 


at fe GA aga Ted at fed Fe Ala Tal aT fH Fret Wea Teas Al aga Fi” 

amqat H AA<e athe AT ATA Bl UH GeaHatar frwedt st saath FatHd arena 
borat oat foal ay seat areal Gere ft) fart aaa at ag ara S Va aaa oH Fa Gea F 
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aa gat fr af aat geal Bl Ua UH aft & ST aT aT a Ge Aces Tea TYTA wry to HTT 


aatare at pace oft alt ee ge eiktte al Hed Gath AU ort Hart Ft wT ahora, Thea, 
fasrat Fa AIT ST HT AT WhrTT AF ATa-Vet ard Al Gls H feat F gar aed J aT Vat at 
TAIL TXT ATT HLA ATST GTS 1 fasty HUH ArH TAT TH BetaTal F et aod Ff agt qea- 
foaqr FI | 
arart Ufa & Led ares ALE FST-T1S HLA TAT ASAT AA HT TS BT IR late SY HT 
faarg star iti ua fet aa cher areata far Ht aaa Bt Val Hed BU Hel fH SF aa aaa F es 
& qepa Hoe ATTA H aH, ATT ARTS ATA {TA Ahatat Galas H Tes UH AeA 
masta ar rt aca £1 afer ol Ft per fe Tr at Salt HEAL Ge feat fet ST ors Mt 7 
Ht dena aoe 8 aS Shree HF agar s war) Thesat HH atlan als HT AON A FAH ATT 
Sq ae afro oft setae waa aT HS set at gat a ara fers afeas H are Fes a 
at dena sia H cara at few Ta gat ware AT freee tS alt ears aT, saa BT TALAT 
HY ATI 222s aH TTHTTR aeHT HTS HT CATTAT SVT IE AT HT A GAH ATEATIH Te H oT EeaT 
THE HY are plat at H Ta Aalaa H for arg | afaera oft 1 SS Slo Aha H ATA TH TA THT 
Asftate: tor fear, aaiife sto Afra oa feat aatare Hal A 1 sto Sire At whens HH TAH AAT I 
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ae Saat FT Ag TTA Heh get ht, war goa afacra ofr & Aer AA TC ga | i 


ae ‘ es ana q ferg favataerea Hl uo To HAT (a Ses ) * ae 
“ H oftar Hat afore ot Hates eqara, fara, AT TAIT TAS aa 
a4 STR At Ta 4 ag oftag feat taarg Fat set Tat | afaras Ti x qraaa: frat a4 “ay 
Cah a frac: sea wet fears, cog ares weaves H Faas aa Fa zaH fate Ara ae 
ue teat fara Bl ATEN Ate AWA y sa faa H ars aa aeut ot ae z fe gee ATA Be 
nh Oe ao. re recat Fr are Gara TT H eet HAT FAT IAA sare 
astt Sea Cl wast ot Geaream at & feet for & faa H faa afaafa tad @! a 
oo ait wht 1 set TAT aA, Fer aa aes, afex, ate, stat arf avaT AES, ae | 
alg ae ier rae Hagaay ate saat agT sareat Hear what ait fates” 
raed ares, 4s Soa rehire suit cer eet AY TTT area 
os. abba A aiagt cara: Maddt ast set 1 aa at STH i at | 
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ae aT Uae aad wh are Ua atai atz meat HT GATT feat, fara at ve attra 
AAT Fae & Seq ape REPS TSH et aheaq todteqey (Indian a a att 
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ee pe TAT TEAS fafa a AEA H SST HAT Tea WA H ATATS Tal ATH ATT ATT I STHT 
carat eat) sawed ay ate He orareaars aT aT facet Sit A Het — “ara aarrfrs S, Ratwy fora 
ATT BT ATHY HOTT AST SA TT TAT TAM, Fey We ad aT Hat (afar ST St) Tae aATAT 
&, ga adi HAA aT BTS ST ANTS, ATH TaTiTH Gis ATAT TT aTaThe S 1” 

aadia edt Haehroe A TP aAT adhea Harrah HF fara Heri Aa aaa fe 
mroftam fasafrarea Wat fers ar faga a ‘Arash dariete STATE aq seid Usadtic 
fase Hwa sears arc forfad arate TK UH Seta at FATT | 

car are arait H afaeret oft & att orefara & aT H faa a at ae ost pirat ot a 
aarat far att arcfare at BeTaaTA ACTA: SAT ANT S| Seat at sitrarfen Atfae Prats aeda: fora 
art at ua defers at sari & wet Stee A areas HT XE A, get ar frearfre vores F TaeTAy 
eq HA qT HL E! 

at (3 EY H oa GAR F fro at AA Cw aT Sales BT Fe ale TeaTCA, Sata ante Hea 
d, Ta FAT AACA AT oft TEC THT Tas aS at AT ay H rae F HroHatod Bu ate eat FaTAT 
fadaraa St ale searare sat BY wTSt ay santa eae Faas FA SL WAT BT YA HL HTT 
sft es ter B ar ae ate ey AT ATeTETAT aT Gee faa FAT Ra TAT H weels Atlcty GheeHIT 
at STR eS BY BoeT a aT aS Be aT Tes fata FAT) Sa AT ATA Ae fe wTay- 
Sraaza ait sa uterH as HT HS Tals Tal HLT | Sty ATT FA ATA GUT HT HTS SIT F SAAT 
ara Be farfir Ea Te, ae AaAT afore FH LEAT | 
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gear fazataatos & at alt ser ATEATTS fats sft a anraare Fatal F foe sta fae | 


sea aes aT He I “Blas GT ATT e 1” aa 
aia at Gia & ate fea Br aa BT arf 3 aaa afar St aT, TT at aaa Hiatt ft a atfan 
fare wey Tx slat SATA HT SAHT AAA ala Ta WASTAS IAT S, TA saat fafa dt adi Stat ate 
gsaqat ge aes areata # aaa feat HT GIT GAA ATAT BLA ore et] 

gay a ga arti aT arfeoat HATA aTEAT aT ward featnt aaa qal, Feary 
ate Tet, FATES ATHOMT ATT TTA afrst & faaa Haraat wat fess sa al 3a THT BH 
ait i aearerear & fan AT aTTATeTAAT % ATA I aaa FTAA TS ATT plas Sf aT afaver gs | 
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qsuqre afaust sft at agi faa & San ot atara faa Sit ar faa 2, aH UH FATE | 
4S ateeaa-firaz #, fat ara wr aiza, HAA BI Sars AAI Aeaaat H faax ex amy fratfad ea 
Tet El Sa Hey Harfaa ag cer 2 fie ATA HT Ca ATAAT FT ATA HTH HE AAT ATT FH ET A Hel 
fAGIt Wag Seat gat faot 2—at az fara FT FH AMT I 
Weed & a2t auemtTcenwis afares war gr afea drat wea e—atfeu Faw aerA 77, 
AT SAT AaTeRTE HL AH | 2Qev Bata Ses TTA AT arate Sra aw HTT phar feat 
* few aril ara gar at areftagar ac arart Ataf oft & acta Hara at dare A fer wea 
TU Aaras St Ta SATS wa ately asaT ar what HT aa aT TT A TST ST SHAT FH ATA GAH 
AR BT AE AST. TA H Sto Aiteat asa (sTeaTTs, aes fear, ante fazafaater) fae a 
bed: a Sal as Al Gah aat Wea agteadid ge fae wrcoafaa 41 Hag al aay s tte taut 
aT 1 frstraeit & ast az 1 Saar fHeargeat at Tala HLA SATE Aes TAT aaa FAA aTAT Lat 
TX SIs TTA F | Weer sy, erat, SH AT AGH CATH AA HSS Slag Fl BAHT AA AMAT: aya zl 
a att fremaosch HB att at meter ae 2 saic ana facia dl Varun) fr godt ua ara farsa 
Wl He afe Se aera a saa fara aeg ord fara WaT GO AST way | sae faa aaa aT alae, 
Wat a agi ota ost, fe aetaer facaaaa aa fara F ari Hae wr Go aT SI Ae Tel 
TSRTaTett He Hate area ay alt quate drat fat saa SI-gite F for wfo-prs ag ATT ST AAT |. 
a aaa freiz € f& fra fasor & grea ay arat arcs at tft & fee arait & fears chose Ay ata 
ded € va astute H east: at ae a saa Ft areas foe we feats att are & Hewal feat fH 
“a faser ot aves a elt, ait Seat at fafacat t fou aga ee Gear SGX FA WHIT HY HA- 
Uta BA aT FH ars aet ei” went at ag faeeatt Fa Ht AL wa A arg asl H aragyes AT HAT 7S 
area ofaa adi gar fiz pater Rat areca a ge Tiss fs ates ac aH gafer Garrat 
a PHY SAH ait H safess AR at aaac fraat f aT A ATHY ATA feaTT HT PIE AT pre (HATAT St 
TAT HATS 1 Hae At waar sg fH a Ho ae sata F WY S—aTA FAT sas faa-Gor ACG ATAa- 
Sat A HS ~ OU SAU, Hs sit & aAfau, Fo wt ys Sra, go AY aT Sift, Te AIST AeaAAEH ET 
aT faz fre ara HY Satz ax pe ah fsa Al a HST | TST Ba Ttadt AAA HT ATAAT AA Hay aet 
STAT IST ATL Sa HAT HE aaa Te Hat Taw VHT ft 1 gafea # arst ase Al et WaT ar | qa az 
AFAT HT ATE S, HST UPA 20-22 as 3 aeaTONH’ HT ITS ASA ATST AT | ais Ie AIA FTEs fara 
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faratarat at ast Acca H TAT HA ATT LAT GT ter ay fe aft serara St wore ma Crna BT, 
TAC H faq HaT la HT HAT 1 AX AT Blas SH AWAIT F Ues qe atx faa eax FFT GAT TAT 
vat at) eae ag At Sar ge AT AL A eT Te are ee at gaat fe fre oe edb BAST 
SUH GMAT Fl HE AT TMS Tell TAT AE SA STS AE Helse oft Hees we ea THT AT TEE 
far Be BAT Aa-aTe fast Ae TH HOH-BTT A STAT A BS fear 1 Shea qs qaqa aa el AT AA 
ChH | saa SU BS BSL AAT HT faarel AeA F ates Tsi—'‘afen, uf sraanfasia Ft Te, 
me drat frat fou dare wea 2° ars-fasthat atin sq Shit ay aa ay foal ft | afar oft 
He TSa—— "Te SA A Ho TNT Sta, TAA, TAA AT ax qf —en aaa | ag wes adiel” ERAT 
afaere oft at TAT: FETS Fe ST TAMAS HT OT HT UH Faq ay Bq ar games atc PHT TS ATA 
dq & aaa wat ‘ : 
pfarust FT & AUT A SaeAT BAT TTF HS THAR ale ara ar Ga waa wa ae EI PRE 
aft Tae Be Ee I ATL Aa CTATAT: AT ACTH TAH ALT IL ST at 3S ataaas AHL HAT HLA TT AT GS 
a3 qateataaa HF seat Tse Bars WA soa A ges yeas fa—‘qeaara asrara & fra atat 
at aad aifeae alaal g aT AMAT H St ATT UH Tefe-faate 2” eGo oh ate AT EI FRR 
SAL, HAT AAS Tet ETAT FAT | GAT, TA TT aT Hl wera ft Feast Fo AaTAT aT 
HS US Tat H Hal fH “sa feat al Ha Ws TIAA Te ATT HS Tor X ate F aa FATT HLT AT | 
AT FS HST Hl Fra ART TAT TRA, AT Ha | TAT gare Hate act faaha aa atey 20” 
H SATA-TT TET | Sto WISH HT AT alNa et el gal fH AHS IS aH facdt za sia AAT as GI 
HST AC AT AA | JaH a HS ATS ATT AT VT ATTY |STT J TH Garda TeTH Ta ATS ATT 
HS Tot! laws Fl Hl TAT TS FAT ATT Toa TAT Arex Bare aa ae qwsy SH Sal Ble 
ATA | Wea HSA SUT FT aaal-aaal Hats F saaVle a Vda qraa-wfahes wae HT TST TT F 
Hel——arer Sa ra HT last ST S AS AS FE | aT Gas! TTS BE areal Gor gar ar FAT Aa 
War) Fret Aat fae Wak faa ya at assay Ar aa fear fe aa afeest sy F Wa TAT 
AHTX S| 
Tat Asi IST HATA St H Tar ay Hla aTaThaa fale & fas AL HI ISA aS HATATS 

faafa & WATaS AIK MF-AHS say BT SrA AST Farad arate ara ga dt ce fear atl aaeae aT 
Ts aa AVI ¥ BAT F 00-88 ast far Wisatear F ta Ge Sr, ant he aA, TS Aled ATT WI 
Sara 1s Ta SAH TAT HAT AY aw ara TeT—afeatiT HF ce at TET qat | aaft Tod es 
TAS Hr Slat SAT I BSTHT HAT AT | Gey Aa aan F foe ara Ste fear gr, ox pHs saat clelahare 
aeqafa art aferat Sar adt-araq cay Hrall Set set feat ae atkae qeiea ae TET AT! 
aft frase atl Hea: Tl sae frase AT feat | HET aT S fe goa a aT HAOT H eT 
He BY ET HT AAT Jl HLTTT oT & Tht ST SAAT Ae ZAI H ar yay ar, AB qe wat aie fas 
san fra Ths ATT Yh HS TA TAH TAT ‘TRA, TAT FTAA, oe are afte ast fafa ara ATHY EI 
aio Re HEA BT AT TCT ATA ——ATATR GIGS | Aa Sa Hea F ft wa Haar ge aw Hala aaa BT 
ATL-aTE FIAT ALT TST S AAT ATA FAT GAH ALM F Ga: safera sar | 
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ARE uimafa faniet 


SH EA TC IGS BA sto Favat al avtt war oft e ara ar gs aL WFAA TAT TI 
eaten art Has wat | Stree at A aberera ot a aera ae at age aa Paafe aT 
vrei ot A amar fe a ara HE) Teearstt a aaa fe eA ara aaTaS ea El HTT 
A GS Tel, TAS Bea At we, Hee, go ofa aa Hoe fae dar grax at TAT AT! 

Acala Hl Afamrartr Atzr TATA Tag paeTc H Ir HISIaL aT He faq| wa wml fH 3a meal 
Te Het rae aK aol ara He ae at at (afta sft at aa ater gar ate fanett FAT a fae 
‘) FAT e, SH TES TATA AT aT H ort ax aigalt Aer e ate faz cq at afarorartt FT 
Al STAN FU AERO ATE ah Ae mere Ht A ag afaoraTTT Sees | TT SM ae aA 
TRA Tea ae we | Sa tere fale mates an acta gaat qearcaT ae ata H areATa eS 
a Sa FEM aH & af arett geass ae TAT aT ATT TATE | 
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dq Da dv ae 
San 
Slo UTadl Tata fag, Trager fasataatas 


Harrartteata Thsd adtata afraet  aara orfoser Ht ware Heat fers fazafaarent 4 
at GAT AT aT Ar, PAT TAH HeHAT TET HTT aT ATA 


TTT ALATA HIG HATTA, AATS &S¥o, 
99 ae St TIEAT H ATs, AT S40 So FATT GAT | gfe St ag oedt oaht sae ATT TH ISAT 


at qraar asia Hardt) aatr Ha Uist SAT, TAHT TH TIT HETAT FI 

TT W344 A ATT faaafyatea O Ti-uao Sto HU FH ATE aaa Her F ACITT HT 
ali AST HY ATTA PTR THAT STAT Te | TOTTATL Serfra aaa H SAAT git AAT AT TAL 
aut % aaaea lates dad F Tear, faarae 4s a raft STA HT AHCT TS ST TAT | BIO H ATT 
qa ara ay al aaara FAST | gaat Hfae get ge 

ata wea Ie faxatefad Carjatraa’” at ax Saad fret Steet Alara CIEL 
Bere are “HST AST FT ard HATA A TATA Feat flac et Atta staf HT ATR Maes ST TAT, 
Raa ‘sar’ H xea gu A Ao UAT faa stare HT fafaet Ae THAT AT | 

aq fara gf fara & frataat at saat SRST Gare HUA FT TTA F Cicerhas 
faare & ara et SAH To Tea > penile qa St Seat AT | FAST avrg afscateat & frat AAT 
frat & oahraar Tet HVAT ATAAT AT FS fra; 3 fafacerea wait F weasfacs faery ast 
ona a faad at Tors aT Say aT St ATS TAT | TAT AT Carex ay &, Tel AIGA HT OST |” 


STAT AT, Ble ATAT | 

seereqt He PATE H HTT AY aT ATH PATS HT TRE TR ATL PT ATT fared Sth TT 
any Hua aera at) Ae faa “Caras ST (STAC qaazacaa fiat) Tee a at “crafat artaca 
qqeraal Te wet H frst A are eC UST) aA TT aT THA FT AT Fe SAA faadit-tedt at 
sqfau ag stat fe Get afr SY TTATET HE HL, TAMA T BOAT aegralt THCS | FAA A atta 
qa At, Aas Tt FH ATT ay ara at | ra-fara ay ag aalaa ate fer aT arhrare St Aaal AT 
qe yaaa 4 TE TAT! rar aft 3 gas Rat AoTg & A AT Se HaCaT HT ATHAT Sa HT 
TE T HVE Teal (TTS ae) gecitee na Baa A, ATT atfaes ox fara fazafaaiea tT Sto face 
sarfir fae HE HHA HT Fe oft create Ter PRT ATC TROT Fe Ai, TAHT HAT FATA gate | F 


ATACT SAT | | 
al atretal Te gat | TIA TT TA ATS A TST ATS FT TAT THT 


AeA ISTE HE CAAA 
earee Hr aie aad PRAT! 7 EAT HISD TT HT AVAL aay BUS AY arersaay Trae Gt Aer SE I 
saat afrcret Ht Sa feathet HI TATATS TERR = Arar | faa HT LA, AHA TAT SUT Tor I SETA 


ES 
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anaat watz Tag 


aatat fa “ca nara Rata ATE | TaN we aye faa H ara ht Tar Ara Treat Tel é, Tia aT feee 
alas Sh a ys, Gera, ata ud frat H STH WAIT STAT S ATX fray (arareta sit) 
tag Bateaie wea S 1? aia Tat qr Braid WATT GT FT Tuy H ATa ala eT aated fazats FAT l 
setae H Sais aac ceratn Ah At aa HY, A eaters SAT Gr HTT xT THOT | ae AT AaTaT 
fa Gaih aaa dents ofrea aadiara & oes weiter At aetear “Aarara’ A EH eetiolad FTF 
“Bena dere” aaa st Hr at At, faa TaHt A ATT TAA ET I 
aakut ‘aatata’ wl efati ar fase aAeTTT ALI T-TAo STo FT faqa AT| saa Hla 
St at a4 ofeag ort Ht SAT ataed SHS TEA Hi eras aay | AAT sft arc faface art & aifeat 
TX HUA SAT, VST Hfas Te sa Aa Sa aH Tar was fag AST A Ast IT afar FAC FAA 
TL 4s He eateaai F eeaeHaat HLA ST AAT FH AMAT Tl ATA HL TF Are as TAT) ATaAt 
BT AAT TST HAV wa aay aT | AST Se H Ale aT eater HT tatat aim ofcag & ATT A ATT 
SUS Gor TAT! BY <trafea ares F corr H aay wha FATS SE aeaT STAT T-TAe STo F 
Tara F ara Ay ws oetla eave Feare, cad afaata ade waa -fasars FI pfs Ft T Te 
TA sca kay facaiy “Saar Al aTAM Sar ae gHs’ 1 AAA faa H R40 H STATA aeafatat 
Tat BY UH qe TAT AAA Ta AT TAHT ATATITAT TSRL HAT AT HHE sarey TATTTTAT HT St ATA 
HAIR ot fog att ast TAT BA?” Aer fate ATA Aa HT TATA AAT TEAR faa aaa 
Sh art ax xe 8, ag area fafaa St G1 sae aa S fe wat foeta a TATE aarife att a aTaat- 
VHGA FH Ala wa: wa SI E10” sax faat— "sa Sa feat qa —aS|s aT aI AA YT SAH) TH BT- 
Vay Aa Sift | we AL Ala wea aT faa 3, Tati ade ¢ aH H ate ASAT 1" 
aartars drat far fafa waa Ix safeaa gar) Star A Fw Hle-wle Tt F TA 
faag fafeaa at aot— “arabia H cfr aerate” sae are, atrare ate Nett —aq fact, BT BTS 
et Py ore: ¢ aH a HAT 83 ae as fafa we a aall aaa, wat ears frat F Teqlah 
Tae Te faa Ta aaa GAT AIX FATA Be ATS HAT tal | Aaa fast qz facanfa safeta ett 
ATS atenrait ant TATaATA A slat VST AS wT PVATT Yo HAA TH AST SME wT BTA AT AAA 
SAUL ae RA AH TSS aH ACA ATs ATTA Ba SA | AT TATT TIA Te SAAT 
Witt feat ar gena ft frarott & aed edratc ax feat tee Fret F fear, fat saaT feral 
STAT Wh eae Pt eat | wea FT Ales of Barra SF 1 ga oe H af aa MAgaTsTAT F Sa AA 
Tata Ry SARL ATT TX ATAAT BT TH SPT SEX SS TE | STHT FAA HC PADS Sl TAT! 
ara Un ag & Se hase wears F Pre ata Aas waif varias fear ag SAT ATTA TTA 
Saat | gta art at fafa Gat, ATT A Weara-eagety St ters, frais A WITT Tea aT 
at grate Hal heal ar ala aa | eas afahas at cae aaa ae Ba-facar a ae Ee agers 
wn fara daiaraarara 8 teat | atari saat atearer fet ara STS athe Sat Cea | 
Ata daqra } 4S <ea aat Aredl Teas fos wt aT frargeit sl EAT HUF gt faara Sat | 
HN Say Ge aratia desta, ataat Ale eels ara Ay faeaaaia HY THA PAATATAAT BT Car TS AT 
Tat St SAAT aerated aioe B aaaT TAT Sh atte fas cera F arar-faans H afrard fears Ft AT 








ax aa ata ae 


Sree eal shan frost a1 seq frie # | 

(ae azat TF Baar: afrasat at 1 ; 
ITH a ere Rates ee ath At sah pyr MI SMES iit 
argearfira A PATA SHS Sere, sega Ca Tat FA pba lale SECS SUS Sn re dias 
sta rh, ART TTR ea ay, ek SAE AT AET TOE TTT RS ea care 
rer qromanfion RET Frey Het eeRE TAS SALT A ret ray 
safiace a cafe fora S1 Th etgadt oa feafa a at dat at Areas seq TET 











aaa Al & AE 
BAH 
Sto ata wea, ane fasataatet 


- _ “qa 
Tea Aaa BEIT HS meets aA He aETa eT TATA A TATAT FC pe 

AS Ct AT ORT aT Te Ter ae arene wa Sew aTatT H fafa AAT A AS ard # be 

Ald at ee S| Ta TT Te TAH ISH AUT HT AAA ATT Sat Sf da da a4 aga otra HTT 


> = ast ” _ oe x _qy}-w4° 
aon STO TA ATATSTR F ALTA BTA ZOraT | saw AT gerHet H TATA fats XE e 
Sto Reach aera & atag acai a 


BAS) HUTA, Sto fart H fer faa wr Frater sat 8 FA 
2 ant ATR Sete Herat, gavin aris aaly x Parse free | AAA ARATE 
2ST Fer eral rere gt Hast ark at art aera Hanah garg fey TE TE 
VAT MSE aT aaa AT oer ae Frat afig wa zak cat afar FOF ra ae 
ANS GAT ¢ CS ere ath aia apa are faite Aa oor Bae eaeATE ATA ATT qoute ara 
: SU OPES alt ae ey H at ar, wa it sah aver Gey ara AT Ree Ty ATT 

SST TAT & afar ae er ear | 4 are 


qT e] r} nt : rT # ara 
Ter as oT et wate B—( 2) fare fare ate (3) avera Fae ve al afa 
ATA ATS T ry r ay s c ap a ‘ ~ = ral r 
rit re ollie STH ST HET GT MHA TT aaa care fray + i Hare! 
iy oe SEIT Sag, eT SAT cor Far a aa wae Pare PALA SA 
We atetly amet at aaa ge aw aT ary ait wraT St > grr 
SPAR asa, ca att Hose ahr a Heated cag, TA TAT A cea 


13 ET 3 | a oe 
2 Goat haat sarge sina eeteTat oars set ac farsa TAM a 


7 Tere thar of a geo H aaa H fet oars faatrgatt at FT 


+ 


dal S. Silus re : a 
de Ss We TRS gi TS averse forarg | war Sy fer fae ae save B are wit oT be eqn ge 
q NH cae get H oe area aa Garg wa Ga TaAA Tet TTT ~ ql 


3 : ~ 5 ‘ _ © rary ita : 
Re eer ar wat wa A at ATT maT at TATATA TET HSA H foe AEE ATA os a el 


@ | (reg See Re pet oft al sara atte gon afirert aft grat fag me HATTA FT > é 
TH RIT cesta Saran g fie ater goxen Fae at ws TAT | ANT TT Tel soargie fe TST rentiat 
WUT TEI eT gt EL aati aaa qx gor shea tt a qarelas 15S at 
Tad Pras ase & oft ait & few da aMal wetter aa TT 1 UH AAT TT are 
Waa Sater fart af aradesta a wtaatet pe te a, is ae & Paar fT eit 
Wad afta 2; afk Ss frat ahaa (deat) wet aa qaar 1” sat THTR TF que pee qa et 
farafrateg & Sto Waa faarsy a 7 fader ay oz fe asaart aa Tea ae 





afar tt at ATA UY 


BCT BY HA HE, AL ahs HA TSl TE CER SST eT fe “Tar Tear foray amy & frat art a ferare 
sare Bal ge; aad Hats A aa TST, AAT wife fraa ats waa: aen farareaferat et Giada AH 
aae St TH” 

H Up Ala 
Say far a fasta HLA 


Tie GW El 
sparen nfusen afar goa Bhat Ht H arte GA poe faraer ofa Sah aeteTIAT 


BY Saw TAA Fart At ATT St AAT S| saat cafa-afad frame g | read & frarelt areas & 
afra at wa &, Ta Tt SS Ae Hea et gaa & fe sma fara atacar-afaat (Reard HIS) F ATH 
TSITS | SAB qs Ua AAT epara Ua ava ferarett HT AT gaa fod atx fretaret ait HLT BT 
AqaC ASA HEAT S| HAT AATTA sath frat Gl SAH ALS AUIS Us AST ATTIE TAL fou gaat 
afyor % aia fad Cex al are Sie feat | 

qsa aface St aT qeatad Tat faarrafaat & fay aR 2) ue alt wa H Bait 
farg fazafaator BT TA AT, qegtorar % fra Teat FSA afer oft F atarest TH FOTATST SHT AAT | 
& saitdt SE are Tea BAT SEAT aa gai THA THAT TA Ta GT BT qIy Teh fra TR AAT 
oer BY arate St 1 fenett fares, Pratt aT aatatat at Ft TTA ACT Tal BA S| 

ora afar Ft ATT BTA VT afig faxa BT UT Felt feats &1 TUTE AeTlaart, qerarit, 
Hart aeihay TAT ASMA ATA E | > dopa ater & Mares Titer ¢ ATR aed aeat # frome SI 
sais fra AIT ATTA BT ATA TAAT |) AIT: AA ga ara THEA fas FRI FST et ATH AAT 
21 Gah carta a astarfaat ar afer fawdl & AT aq FAT ATT STAT B Are saHl feer aT F 
srqOTATA F AATATTHTL FE ST ATA 
frapea ® aala & Fst FT FTA ath 
aT dyaeara ¢ | 


au san faalt aad HL WE site faetarra geraren F oremet ofS ed SIT 


ay arama 4 Ferg Gaal Hat AT TH THTT faarits at faza- 
at #1 ag faartataat aie araant 


faratrg ararsrat & fod ATaT 


ait Saw Feit STAT Yo ast lA a (qraaa: sah ferret FAT) TAT aT 
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SRADDHEYA KAVIRAJA JI--SOME MEMORIES 


By 


Dr. Avirya Naru Jua, Lizur Governor, DELHI. 


ly first recollection of Guruvara Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Shri Gop! e my 
Kaviraja dates back to the time when I was only 7 years old and had gone to Banaras wie 
father who had just been appointed Principal of the Sanskrit College. Shriyut B 
Wee then the Librarian of the Saraswat} Bhavan Library. He very kindly gaV® ‘ie no" 
mission to use his office Devanagari typewriter. My second recollection is that 5 ene. 
> “ig pec of my father’s old pupils who thought that my father, before leaving 107 eee 
a Sati “i Vice-Chancellorship of the Allahabad University, should have re" ‘ that © 
Mae i aviraja ji for appointment as his successor. My third recolleOh ae of the 
20th centur a ioe . few years later by my father that the two most learned pet. This 
Tee y that India had produced were Kaviraja ji and Pandit Ramavtar 9? ” oppo” 
star back as 1926 or 1927. It was only many years later in 1958 that J had © Jor 


per 


t | 2 41c€ 
at oe ay my respects to Kaviradja ji. I had just been appointed the first Vice Ori sin 
es nets Sanskrit Vishva-Vidyalaya and I went to his house to seek his 

: readily and generously gave to me. arsbiP 


] 
and fe area be presumptuous on my part to say anything about thie dee? conte 
Late o eee of Kavirajaji. Todo so would be to quote Kalidasa. I 7 aking 
satay y ii ‘totlpene that he is a living example of simple living and high askrit for 

pe that he will continue to be the shining exemplar that he is to all lovers of 54 
Many more years to come, } 


avira if 
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GOPINATH KAVIRAJ 


Reminiscences 
a By 
Dr. Govinp GopAL MUKHOPADHYAY, BuRDWAN UNIVERSITY. 


It was on a winter evening in 1944 ‘4 Varanasi that I had the privilege of my first 
meeting with the great savant, of whom I had been hearing since my childhood. I had 
arch fellowship at the Hindu University. My revered father, who 
was a great friend and admirer of M. M. Kaviraj, insisted on my accepting the fellowship 
instead of going in for a teaching job as I shall have the rare privilege of sitting at the feet 
of such a savant and he added, ‘f I could even pick up a few pebbles from the shore of this 
ereat ocean of learning my life would be worthwhile. It was with great trepidation that I 
entered his room. ‘The room was strewn all over with books of various kinds and in the 
midst of them sat a shining figure who looked at me with his still more shining eyes. The 
vastness of his learning, the depth of his spiritual experiences had won for him the title of 


‘Sacala Vigvanatha’—a moving or living Vigvanatha. To have been in Varanasi and not 
pinath Kaviraj means that one has never been to the holy city of that name. 


me and fame. 


gone there with a rese 


to have met Go 


I wondered what was the secret of his na 
As I came to know him more intimately as years rolled on it was revealed to me that 


tained the dizzy heights of philosophical and spiritual wisdom and 
d the faith and simplicity ofa child. The world is wide and time 
r the worl 
th Kaviraj as this uniqueness of personality— 
y—Nature has produced only 


here was a man who had at 
yet at the same time retaine 
Scholars and savants are all ove 
no second Gopina 
‘on of simpilicity and profundit 


is infinite. 
But I am sure there will be 
the inconceivable combinat 


once in him. 
I was overwhelmed by his affection and kindness on the very first day of our meeting 


and J am sure this has been the experience of all who have even once been to him. I was 
still to decide about the subject of my research and to my amazement he immediately went 
on suggesting nearly fifty topics for research in one breath. The wide sweep of his learning 
simply took me off my feet and I felt completely bewildered. 

Day after day I watched wondrously how astream of people from all walks of life 
used to flock to him and he would go on untiringly distributing the wealth of his wisdom to 
each and every one ofthem. He would never distinguish between the academically qualified 


and non-qualified and so, among his students or listeners to his discourses, I used to find 


d and more will come in the future. — 
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UvY G. G. Mukhopadhyaya 


ars 
eminent University teachers and reputed scholars as well as almost unlettered eee... 
or spiritual aspirants. But all of them used to have their full. Nothing was ig : ‘ “+ were 
any one. From the supreme heights the purest water of the Gangotri would flow a! 
on the heads of all who came near the stream without distinction. -1inaness to 
Another remarkable aspect of his character is his simple faith or ready wi)5 
accept anything as true. 


incline 
. “ i . >is be even iC 
This has proved an enigma to many and some are 
to take it as 


met ras 
an inherent weakness of his character and lack of the critical peck i 
also a little perplexed at first and could not reconcile how a man of such profoun¢ 

and wisdom could so readily believe or 
mystical experience. 
root lies in the integra 
one Siva has conceale 


ning 


a . im as a 
"TE <0) him c 
¢ e 4 e ' ; "e VOL tecl t 
accept as true anything that was re] 


; Jat its 
Later, however, as I came to know him intimately 1 i The 
l philosophy of his life. To him the entire world is pee, But 
d himself by his Nigrahagakti and appears to us as the ae him- 
He has His Svatantryagakti and so He is always free and if He so chooses He may! en mind 
selfin toto whenever or wherever He may choose. Soitis always wise to cane oS ta the test 
and accept readily whatever appears as a divine revelation and if it does not aa ‘Astikya 
of time or close Scrutiny of reason we could later dismiss it as nonsense. ‘The 2 
buddhi’ that God jg and can reveal himself, I have found thus embodied only 1” amazed by 
As T used to sit at his feet taking lessons in Patafijala Yoga Darsana . pa 
the originality of his interpretations. This, I realised, was born of his own supt® t 
The meaning he used to reveal to us day after day could not be had by nen ea 
mentaries or by any critical analysis of the texts. He, of course, remembers ie ' yoo! an 
the new light and inspiration he received in the studies of Patafijali slay 2 an 
Savant the late Sasibhiishan Sanyal alias, ‘Sivaramkinkara Yogateayanaslt 4 
Though the range of his scholarship is amazingly wide beginning from leals with 
Yoga down to poetics, iconography, etc. he finds himself in his own when he ie not C° 
Agamas. The Agama Sastra would have remained a sealed book to all if he . 
forward to 


interpret it. In the Agamas he has found the consummation din their ow” 
the fulfilment of his supreme Advaitic vision. All philosophies are engage 


C. 

. ; ‘ — o the On ; e 
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Out of this transcendent vision is born his wide catholic outlook. eae ave 
ool of thought but assigns to each its own value and place in the comP the shorte® gis€ 
of human speculations and grades of experience. He unerringly points oy fails to &™ oS 
or drawbacks of certain systems of thought while at the same time he neve? y interPr© ing ® 
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Gopinath Kaviraj—Reminiscences UY 


heard him repeatedly pointing out that what Sankara really meant to convey was this trans- 
cendent vision, which became distorted later in modern Vedanta. Similarly, in giving us 
lessons in Yoga philosophy he would point out the shortcomings of Kaivalya, the highest 
ideal of Yoga, but he would also suggest at the same time that there is a hint in one oak 
of Patafijali (sattvapurusayoh Suddhisamye Kaivalyam.) to that supreme Kaivalyain which 
Prakrti also is regenerated and not simply alienated or cut off from Purusa. If Prakrti also 
becomes as pure as purusa there can be no question of Purusa dissociating itself from Peart 
which being trigunatmika is generally considered to be impure, So if Prakrti Becomes 
Cinmayi the state of Kaivalya becomes one of SamarasyaasintheAgama. Insuch thousand 
ways of daring original thinking he would show us the points of reconciliation and difference 
between the different systems of thought. All the levels of thought were open as it were 


before his wide vision simultaneously. 
While listening to his discourses, when he becomes animated and inspired to a degree 


beyond our imagination, 
point of discussion. Being quite at home with all the systems of thought, Eastern as well as 
Western, he would draw parallels from other sources to make his original point clear and the 
listeners also are thus carried of as in a stream. While I used to be thus carried to the heights 
of his Himalayan wisdom, I felt like one listening to some classical piece of music by a great 
musician, who would display faultlessly subtle intricacies of different tunes to enrich his 


composition. Such was my feeling of beng enraptured day after day whenever I went to 


sit at his feet. 
Almost every day he w 
about 9 a.m. in the morning immediately a 


ould start his discourses even without taking his breakfast at 
fter his prayers and this would continue uninter- 


ruptedly till 1 P.M. or more and he would forget even taking his lunch inspite of being remin- 
ded by all of us that it was getting too late. To me it appeared that he considered these 
than the ordinary food and that is why, I have found him, 
though stricken with a mortal disease, never denying anybody the privilege of hearing him. 


Lis listeners too feel like uttering : bhiiyah Kathaya trptir hi srnvato nasti te amrtam. 


Physically down and out, now in his eightieth year, he would still exhibit the en- 


thusiasm of a youth if you ask him any question relating to the ultimate problems of life. As 
I have never heard him denouncing any system of thought so I have never heard him speaking 
ill of anybody, which I consider to be another amazing phenomenon in this modern age 
of selfish strife and jealousy. He knows about the feelings and shortcomings of all who 
approach him but there is nota word of censure from him about anybody. He would visit 
any saint you would like to take him to and he will not come disappointed if the person visited 
has no saintliness in him, for the next day you will hear from him about some remarkable 
traits of his character which his eyes alone could discern. 

Inspite of being a legendary figure now in the field of Indian wisdom, he considers 
himself to be as insignificant as a speck of dust. Such is his humility born of the true wisdom. 
Once when he came to Calcutta a few years back a lady introduced herself to him by saying 
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discourses as his sustenance more 
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that she had been very keen to meet him as she had heard much about him since lon 
and to this he immediately replied : “Then you must not have got a truc picture about me 


suk. eg es 1€ 
he (pointing out to me) must have painted me in high colours to you and not given you th 
right idea.’ 


Such is Gopinath Kaviraj, my reveared Acairya whose debt I can never repay in ; 
life. He has attained the perfection of wisdom (Prajfiaparamita). Out of this Prajnape 
ramita has blossomed the Karuna-Pundarika and I am one of the insignificant souls who has 
been blessed by the torch of his flowing compassion. 
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Slo Anadt sere fag, Weage farafaatoa } 
SAT TCT Hes HAI TH BT AT TARA EAT, ATL A Se ATT TATA HTT atfeaz ; 
> arqaats H 20%3 So Hara fears ITI Say qHa Resear se WA SOA TAIT ATTA 
far arafaa etl gad aifecamtrs WecaTaay aeady T) Hloide Fel F UH FIT TWTs 7 
qa aa & anatag fae A feqe marae) Araw ata Pata cart frara gaat feat) sas sas 
aa ‘amd surfs & fafa fee at) aardtaras F oa ge ge % Go fate afscat a fatacas . 
afa aqat at at arrat Fat arta at ot ‘aface’ cadt sera wat) arava sit at afaata 4 
aTeez AM HATS HY TAT ATAT F FAT | he 4 
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UCL wad Tare Taz 


gam afar HHolaed Ha ZAMS F FS Aaazt Anatag fre Hr aage aedia wh say 
aah Tit HAT Fa A | AA Ses HS Ta aha-ST OH area aT TT aT eae, HE AM ATR ATS 
aa oftare & araedl faa Hat ots Al fee sae As arTaal TH arafersH Feat a azar fea- 
fad St Te 1 AeRATA HT aTaren Srardt A aang zi Feraara Zi WaT! Tas) Ged Taw € fara st 
aa at saan afaus Ht % frat do agoaa qfine As: aa aT HA Sa wTEel ary H Sl GaaT 
a a qt frutad att aca, wAiartt at, fq saat saa aAatet Ble a atl wet feafa 
UGH ASMA Bl AHS SISA Gag FT AHARL GAH AAT To Fords arala Ge ATT ITT Howat 
@ TT Fe eal A AAS-aSirt|” Hts Ya HW deat art 
To ea.4a ot alas feafa aga aed at adiardr a se are aaa St oreit AT TT 
asta H ser whacer at ah aaa saw wre dat a al) Sara CHATA Ga areaTaeaT HA aI 
TLSTHATAT ST AT AT Aa: AAS aT wTeA-TTed Ta aT St ata ae wT 
| SEIT TTS TATLATE areataeai H St saat fare aTAzre H fas alfow aieate F Vee 
go Wat fear) saoaraatt ay cett gaardadt dt areas Haars Ba fee H fata aashad 
baat shears atten Bt At FAT 1 afore sft Hl et saat eR BAH He Ar feat are fear St TS AT 
AT: SAT TAT Seal are Bl UH aS afger ara atl & fear | efeeaex wer aT FaracaTA zl ATA 
TE Sait et Agoura Bay Prag st racer a1 Sah ate TATA arava aT Iz St ABT TEL 
@l TAT | 
aZoATa st safe Pra aiorfar H sr se. Teafirs fete & fee ara F ses SrHT AT 
aal SST TTATT HS | Us TAA SH Hos SF SSC THAT AAG AV H araq at | Sea faretr H fos 
To HOHE T Se HMA & HASa Hoar Hatt west) aHoars sft A gat HBT A LCC4 Fo A 
ato Co WaT Tq Av A aR eae aA ata ST Sala, AHS Tar dewa--di fags A Fe 
faarr aan & ata fre 21 setad sone freataaren Hard ay wend seen gE | aHoATA LAF 
nam aa & fraret at) sah frat aa advait H ataara ca (care faaerare), ax wana A, 
aAIa TAT (45 weeafs ato Usa H TR) —Oe eHadt at & cae arf FH 
oi fate sfrard at | arad eelerr Hath sein sonar faeafaaiaa F aaa fage Hoa aI HAT 
aated Sart ae far gah are Faas dea eet (wea) Faro To (AMAT) H afar 
EU eaait & arigar geet wg at F qaeara Card ST AI Bah aie SF faa Flare TEA F AME 
20 ATe, Loe fo wT SaRT Tea ST TAT | 
a Fea Baia Hes are arat Gaaraady Sat H Ta S wferes ot aT aH, aA FATT 
ATATHACT HAC ATT RR At, AaAaTL Ho 2Qvv fao w fratat CoC Fo Hi Sarl Sa AAA USH F 
fou aa dt aaaeae F——atorfear H frat AAT Go Hotare Trates Hagel ate arrays A ATA 
aTATa atl STAC SA SMT ata A e-2¢ Ala Hl Arar ATI Ala qaaraeady sat WHA AAMT 
at for mitts al ot F wire age afaq gedt SAT earal FH ard-ardy & frata wed ge 
ped TT | 
waasht Ht ahaa frat piorfear H areatt eae Hes adie ag at awa H Ve Weal 
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afactat Sit : staat ate aTeaT ue 


Hl ater, aeHa Ale AAS TEA 
TH GATT AS AST Ad: LCRC Fo HT AwTE HA ATA Vad eae 
rats AST AA AA AUT SH HY ATA TAT 
sad aredi Har aH Hl ISTE FT TACIT ST 
adf car to WAAEATS AHA CT GAT 
Hf facsr aa FLA 


922g So Hl TAHT SIATAAT AEHTR GAT | (CXC fo aH a Hlottoat 
el gal AAT TAT ACH 
saat ara foalt H See A Ss SHE HlTfoat TA 
Hy STHT TA AT | Faas UaaeTS TAH HF AAT T 
mit) ga ator FT aead H Aer Wee To MUTA TH 
areata at facet ATT AT | AHA ATA TAT afer & ofa afaest ot & eT 
aT aa Seat ate THAT FT 

ate aT A GST aT] H I To malas FHo QQoo H aflara Tt aT faata He fear | Sahl 
giqett wIAatiadt sat H frat To TTATT ears da Parse I ate faacadt aH Terelet F 
Frail f 1 sah Ble ATS Fist Ha HAAT anigalt va gore & afae faa F 1 aT Haale TATA 
qt asd TAS WaT 


aqreere HCE oat dts ae ah et GR ee a Fs Sah rT afrataT To Haat Aras FT 


9202 Fo FC AME A AHEMT TLIEDTR (fedaa) UTA TTA TS | SAH ITT qaicd qala-saaTe, 
CTA AT THT ETAT AT ATL TE aa atdrara sft at aa art dHer At ae TH A TST Hloans = 
AAT TATE H HILT F gan fafrae eearecer FT HFaTAT set HCA Tl TIAA at SAAT ata Had 
At act H ater GAT fear AIT ATA FIaala TX Peril ax fsat | faaat AlaT Faaetl sat HT As FAT 
fie at sas Tat) Fa: fratad ay wat | 

arse St BT AL FT AATAT WATT aaeatat a wae GT HT ATAT FT STMTSTET TAT 
fear) ceq XT aaa HT qraraatt St % Ae! aga El ASAT FAT TA HLT HF Ale Gea areata 
Fert fou ATEX TT Ht AAAT STLEAT ge | STATA HloTIAT al aera Stat H Ted A— alas 
ACHIL AIL ALATA ATATS | Say Fat HoTAs sft eal, ARATA ATaTS F TA FT | Sq Tal Sat 
S adlara aft Bt STHT ASAT BT Soy S| Alaa Aa ALATR Sy sah Abad Gar ferara Bl AaCAT HEA 
at are feat | Srat A BAH TH ATT afchaa sated TAMA aifea | FATA HIST TAT HS F 
aitera F ate arazre H St fraret x) 3 areaaaet | aifsasit & areata TAIRA ATTAT 
Se erent Staara arfirers 4, fortat HTT ee ag at aare oa ATL SAT TTT H ATCT TTT ATT Sil 
ETNA Ho Uso Maat CH AY AA HAT A rat atiear sit Ae a aqepafad at Tae feat ST 
atrararae a faraaetet F TH AT Satara araaeat HU feat! FS feqi Ue Ga SSH F ACHAT 


Stat afar hens Fa HW Aiert TTA ar ate at areafaen fare FT Tata TH XS | 
at ara Fare at fewer, BUTT TAT eT ATARA eat & for TaN a 


dat AIT LEH BI ATA 
azandt zat Tat HTT sant AY Tt ATS l-agd AEA Fe of, gaa FTA eT vel TAT AT! STE 
ey sae arar asa aT | : 
> far arerarnal Wa F Mg Acaara Wa ara -H UAH Afatvor 


gedit feat gal farata sear 
a ast faaat at are oft dat STAT et TAL ASTAAT FRAT HUT FI 


nat HC Sit, Za Pasar H ATA To HUAHADL AHISATL HE 
gu alt <a VTaT ATAF 


| BAT To BETAS 
qa Al 
ay mtrars sit at Tay ATT TA a aga Tara 


SaTaret Tea A 
Hed TX TATA sft ay at at 
aay aa BHC ATS AT a ITT 

















ao waa watz fag 


afer Sat agi tia az fear | gah afters ha ae & foe at are wear oferta BA TTI ea 
aaa TAT welt to atlaaatae H ver fe, sa aren H fafa To WaTas w: TATE WM frat Fae 
fraiaet & Rt ore wa TH Bo arltaeianc saat ga SAAS FT TAHT TAT TE TT! 

aa WaT ofa faa A ag zraiettara sft sia as eae H zatfat Slat TSA at 
TAT SE faaied & Tara Ft faskeaz aac ale sah gan qarae A ard AATTATet ara, Fare 
ait era whet “area alteana’ at earta at 1 He Stara aaTaTes (sirirerr) & Feror ATE yi 
Tala & oafaa t 1 wrath afen car arene scara PAT — x frafaa ot aT met A! 


TATATS Sf Fh | met > arate 
MGANAT TL SAR AST TATA TST | Za farsa H Sia Hea, TEM araraan f % 


AE, ae Ho Corttariat aria 1 ati ht at arfinfe-sareen Hae fet ATL AST pei 
Rite af FAIA Wentear as feared a) saat qaqa um fame geates AT! ae i 
PIA SANT Geva vet fod fear axe a1 Ratan T 1 dare H Seaherge TA aa 
Te TAMAS H Sorat H rtm sam aan aes a 1 sae ahaa At aT TCA ait Xe 

at BUAT AT | 


STAT H Sa fea azz ea _ sergat | TA 
or feat aet artery: anita at arty sat a aera rat HTT CeT TH TET es 


nS A ala 7 ar | Teter oft safe cfaarz at aaaaTa Afat A aah ls ppt! _ afar 
“ ba ese Ua % SSH Siecle Tie aaa aig & saat TAIAA Ae pe ea 
maa a, farg al al lee ops all a lg dalla — al faa 
farm,’ fra fare? * sf ha q oa 4 aan atfetan er w eaTd 4 | sere % “at a 
SST, Te Tae’, “afaarcaa’ onfs geal at aceasta aTharH TAT A aera Ta 


WAS Pa aee dar chan eh hae ‘ 
pee Mer hare sft eens 1 we Bearer ara ara B ea TAT EM at eat 
TOT H SE Sa sat 


RTH F fat 4s ou kaa H aga warfaa FTF) TIAL 
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Aa HST BL SS Mreatfad feat aT | 


Aral feat | aa 


STaT HF fare . oe: | 
zai aaifier we - ‘ital THT Oa AIR eat A BAH ATH faata A oa — ga FE 
‘od ate aa | dates Heagalt aidiod H areata Wad aifaé 43! 


are X | Yat "i 
Ra Stee wales stadt attara ott Fe qeMTa F | SAAT ATAAT SIT A wie ey 


HOTT AT | Sate iex H aay B ‘ 
SOTA S — aAGa 
A yah at gaat wat Hea A | ariacra aT TH fASAT re aft A gral 


rs Tey = al ~ ad 
i ce 1 BUF aaa S firs ore of erat feat ay ara arTeTE F TT 
qT aay Cal | aa 
fratsil 
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re 


deh wey aA : : 
Ht eH 3 Sat fara afrets cenaaare & aver AT att wart * 


Tea a + ts - acaT gq 
St Fal ar faare ate aed feag eq H fast ar | Saw AA AL TeTAT aT AEBS STS a gel 


TST 1 , : ia wget 
ona a Staaf qreattet H fret seat Hea gx saat gear fats yonts TAT 

mu _ P oerate Havas characte dretatea fire tat) SeT TM ve ae 
* thy a Bibles Stat oa af ara ott) eet ana gedit dest Seas UH I eit 
JU OATARTS H aeaet sara ay fererr F Sore peardh emer ar) Eee ard 
a —to x TAT To Hrseare WieaTay T AeA ape ene 


AARATT at aah seat water warrat fast. eral arastiaat T° 
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afaztiat St : staat ATT ATTAT UL g 


rar fsa ferro TreaTat F ahem Hoist aT HLT BT TAL AEAAT HUT BT FATAL AT FAT | 
areqreit HY erat Haat H ates aeae aeaTTH F 1 To FHOATT H first TAL aSATST Sls FH Ara F stat 
faarg Gta waa F 1 ga faardtt H aoH A aTHT ATATATA sft et arfirfa satan BY aTTaTT seaTT HY 
aT Tet St TA) | 
aasht arfeea & aca at ofa AT Seat H xt MTT Fel SAH AT ATATA ATO H THT 
fafa SeraaE HA HTS 1 AT AUT A TA To Gf aie sea Ta asus F fara F SIF as | 
Saat Fe asa HAT a STATA TT Ft aac & afae wfati—-—ataftaz, faces, aeea, asta 
sar Geeta ar slaat we stet | feasaa AT aqifea sas ater GAs Tea SAH TTA LSAT AT! 
aa oft & ate efeara 3 dian Sa arom & fofats fraaa gat aa faarat at saASTaT A qeaTATTT 
CeHT TAT STAT HIST T Vo Lo FH TOPAT Hl TAT TAA amy HITT BT 
elear TAS Sts TA SHT A AT aS ATT | Tal ASAT ASAT difsat gu ate ASAT ATTATES 
| Say 220% Fo HASTE Hla area Sirare faT-AA H YT RST HATH TAT TH TH | 
re eating TET | TATA TIA TT STHET FT TASTE F ata F SETA F Tes WATT TA 
fag Fo aafaaalt H BT Fel A SATA ad ame aie daara aft H Ta TH IS F FVMt Set TA 
ay fat AT, Zafar UH ATIAT AIST F GSH HT STMT HL four aaa road Sofas east etra 
‘aya arate aha at AeA TAT ‘fae finfcqae Fast F aaah AT fafaepare ary At fa aaT 
SGAT Ala HT ET | ATI HIST AAA ATS Yaat HATTA H AATGET ATT TT S| plas TT TAT 
ait saa front Hea AAT HAT TF | SAAT TATA Sy cqrecg HacITAH Wht Ss 1 SF ASIA H ae 
+ AT aS ale ate ad aT sraharce are set faaTay | ea dra gaat ae ard far aH fat Tar aVTTeT 
qraqats BANAT HEAT Fel F STR > yqqneag 22x Howe fifa sate saaa a 
wastes Tat Ae qatar Fete wher F | AAT FT TH To MISH fo Fg FAA 
Sa Ft Bas ATA ASt ATA ATS TMATSTS TA aladt FETT RT AaeA HT SA BT aTRaTaA fear | 
fing ave STC F Fra aeaaAg H for Teale slat HAT TAT TST ATT | 
TSE HARA H TUG Fo Hy adi gat atl av fey aa fancadt faratracci—srat 
aay aad Ha gt aE UH AAT MT aa AT FET ATA faaic Se ate HoH Tal fafeaa ar | 
sa & affere aeate Hae HT ATST AGT AACA Aart 1c a Home THI Fel aged gred fas Atlas 
aioe HTT Set aterm sft arr H eT rare AT IMT AUST SHS H SSA TAIT 
nfvon # De WEA! TAA cana BUA H Ae Tes Saal fase faa Hoot H Aaa wa BT SAT | 
saa moot & firfeate Wage eaadt a aeraat at arated Ah feat ted Seals TAT TT fear | 
> fo aifera allan ala BT Tata TAT ASTCAT BT AT 


Sah SY] HIT A-—FOHAT qT qgrs Aart 
scat ararett prem aaatateod soaa eload at, fran fafars Foe feat ave arxlae aig gar 


srt, frat aT H aTaTS SETA ATA adit tat BUT | 

adi fri ante H eaaat aidted ag GS AMT | FAIA HT SET ATA AT YUH SIX F At 
qaty areata esreart TAT qarece a Tat aet ST TATA He Zea Hala ASl SAS TST I 
ged fact watara ASTATRAT aT ‘gtaq’ HTAIR IT UH SS TAHST | 
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TIAA Hl SAA ayaa 7 tS a 




















ARR waTaat Tats tas 


sae oat aaa frarat aaah TAT TAA VATE aa AT sews ATI 3A qari are 
narenit at aT Raat SE are aA PH AGT HIN Te et SAAT TEE TT eae TAA TAM 
art | mg aTaae le TERT AT ara HA wa Pra aT A TATE TA TT raat CT 
sara Fam UH at at aT ate ag ara A, Peed ear A TART AEA HUA Bl Sal cat ee 
Hl ATT alsa ALT BHAA FATT ATHAAT | aia, Ha fet HAT A TTA camara a Feat ara on 
QA Heit FAA ala WaT 5 

| AME Yok Go H HAG ATA Ft FATT HTH TAT BHT ATS ATT ATT 
met set | we aly Wat SAST aH Alc azt H Vz ASTE 2A0% Go FI TF aa attefat gar 1 
sear fat argh arate ate aE AT ara # frarat a we TH TAT AT Lis 
“Aad fread an ae ata ora ne 45 1 cea aaa AT BATS aaa att SP pie > | 
ae Tel atte feat ar fer AT ATT HSA ATS AT, AUT, ATS aa-aat MITE ee ; | 
Ua HY Te qt faq Heals fun afers asa aa feed ya | > zat ah ee 
an oe oe th Ae afasit SAAT AT Gat Te ara aT fH BM ates aot SE tat a ae4 
TT ST Tage F asa aoe Hate frara F fae & aT eS et TASS raat aT wh 
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5 stirs f~ “~ ~. me a x ~ cH . 
TTA SEL AS At x H afesaT Sth 1 Sia aa ata ST ATS A arét GAT! TE nag 
AILS] s Tr aT} i ~ > = cs aD : 
ia alan H ata feat, go Baa TAA H ATs Kea AS ATA ATT a aS ara AT 
| = ee ben Walaa, ~ ei a wf = “ 
Tide dt GH ca H wage aga mH gTATA TT TT A AAT Sat I ee 


ate ret UH AUT HSzT 1 gar fers Har HTT A wae TAT HIATT al aE F eg wae ad 
STAT aR oral Ga 9 Faas Haat HT Ra TTT farac aaa Wl THAT TS ae fal 
el AA WAT HUM ST Sarg Ss Tea | AAT ASA HUT afetad sat @ TTA ced ee 
SSC TT | ATT HT TAT aT A ae fear ae 
c eat fer agra wrest ay) fafare asad TITS A TASES ATA 
4 BS RAAT FCB AAT aT ATH AAT HTS TA | ATS cqmrt mat ereee TEE | Brie pater 
wa ar wae eae ea ETN ane a Ha TET Pod sqenat 84 gt 
TSAO GS ee AT AATCAY TTA HTL ATAT H aaa AIT AHE HLA FT : 
qidt Heda sat ars aga al ai ateT ara Tw a EAT Me grat aoe! ay HE 
eae TR few wy ater at awara ara tedT SV TATA aft a 


~ i GTEC y aga waa ge! saa SIT TAFT A STF eer ea ere Se 
wig fafeaa form adt Ry ‘met dior wea at?’ Sait Fel aah agr™ dai 


sy Sat ate wgindiareaa do aerate AAT gaa ote pti q at ae 
pig S gat eva F are feaot ot AA aT, Ae ea tet fy at 
are Sit | Hy 

| att Fat 
: area Ff Bet Aa Te atara St HATS ATA HATA gam ae 14 ioe Go Pre 
farifact atat ft sail derare sft ara saa dia ssh AIT UF a es gat ea 
UGA) CAAA | HaaTa ATA aheare Haat SAL HT THA LATA Tie 
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alata ait : stat Att ATTAT U3 


yequa mer HBC aH ala Slat Vat | T Saal ATfafeay aaT TAT atfaa vafa at tant aga Tarlad 
au aod ana HET TT TH HET CTA aT TST AT, ART AIA FLAT | 
Praraeaat at faat aa Wy TAY CETL ATA ATS TATTAAT A faaad FY Atal TATA | TAHT 

BTS BT aT SATA HAST AST TRAUTAT FE | ATT TET HTT AT RAFT ATS SSATCT WMT ATA’ | ATTSK 
aa azar US, Hel TAT A AST FIOM TT faatare Sat F aaa ATA Hloare LAT | STAHTR 
Grarfiat at faery Siea FX AST SAT | TATAT aes Aa ary’, TATATAY AT ‘A TATA AT HEAT 
afea ar) Gee Tel HUT Tel ATTA | Sah ae Sa Sil THIS aT Tat Tat feat | fafese AT A ATT 
| sac AA aA aT HATS TT TEA TA | FS ATT HAST AT | SLIT FYI TX TATAT i de 
ae te, dear at fast | PTT at ax St Ie BS MTA | TEAT HT TATA ET TAA IL IT: srfeaa eu 
aah  aTAN ara Te Haat wat Ah | TATA HATA frfare NIST AIR HS ATH THAT FS F | 
seaids area F SrA ATA ATT FT TAT AST | THT dt aor feat 7) Pak aT ATT HT FATT 
Gar t Seeit LSA F ETA HT TART HC A BHT ATAAT HL | ATT A TTS ASIA als go ‘Sq BSH FSA 
Se fore SAAT AT ATHT AST AAT HT SV AAT AT S gant TetHTe BLA ST Hl, FS FIR TE Ae AT 3 
af fy TA Al AAT AT AIT CAA AK TT aft. Dat wet a wet ga TT fac aay AIT EHTS TA 
Gonfert BTM Get Hl Fat AraTg FHAT HT | act weal afaara wee Aa FeTTo aT frit st ahaa 
& | gaa feat A Aaa HE SAL, CEN ST STAEAT HT AAT UU ATATAT oft gat feat arfarar ara FFAS 
aqat ofcaa aie waraday FT Teal FET sein gar ‘Fre aoardtias aay at wets 2? Seta 
SaTURHE SAC RAT | FATS AALS ATI VT AT UH BUT AE FA ST BSH—A TAT TT 
acazar Hogi fag sah Tt Te Foe = fret wfsftod safer aT AeeaAH TA AMAT ISAT | 
ara qaat gat apt’ aitrava sft A aoa TA aa feat 

ah FS Gecht ree ERAT AMC HY aT TA TH SAAT Be oT a TILA aT BATS AEST 
Sar aa Tea Fras eS TA eater MAA AT) TOA TL TAT TOT FH AS AAT FH YIGA TATA 
sat arhaae Tastt arate aretts sits qaqa & sala Fel ay ax faa aioe feat gat HF 
HSHA FTA AT TAT | FH GH afrara ard & fas | adata fre att Tt eat F ATATA & ATT AIX 
carat ST W adl TEA FT! 

ara Hota aah wry at) THe To HAT yqzar ar tat| Aas ATH ALA aoa at Ate 
at TSA AT | TAH SSH x gry Ga BMT TT ASHE TTA Glas AT: AT | safea ata-od F PTE 
ace at dlaT aT BOM H AT > sear TaEOT U4, taMfas far at TATA Ale F Fa 
roe | UH fat Tala mart Hasaga Ht fe aes STZ AF faz aa’ aria alata sareat F fad ST 
arfqat saa AAT TTA Sit Ett BY TAY ATEAT SE TAS ATT | Saal Taal F GAH He a aga tras 
mat ‘are fas ae BS TM Ut FRET sag’ are Heat atlan ATAAT HT TATA THT SIT TIO 
FT L4 Ro etfase Braaha BT TAT HT CAT | gq aac TH aS GATS fafeaea STITT LAAT 
ats, frata, Tae, ardt, FEAL TAT APA TARAS aat at faar a aad glace uate waa 


qeqaa FAS TT | 


syqzt are FH To mora H ealaalt HATE Bok $o Fat ara alt ceil gaat ATT 


go 
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GUY waa Tats TAS 


a“ 


ararstel H te tat Fi aE AAT FOF fox aairadra ati safest = 

Scaara ca a fares TATA oft fafa AT Ze TTT AA san feral at ATF 

AAA St HT TALIA THAT | are oft ert eae GATT a AT ada well af mara Gare 

TAT | ATTY aE A AT HT TAT AST TS | A THA A aét tt | ae ar eat eae aT 

faa ate Tarde MAI Hada THE Alaa AAT ATAT APTA TE | age i Fe 

Pe qraeaaat vet Teeth feat it rear it Ts ATTA = Fait qal-wal TIAA 
Ha AI 


ah WAT To 5 ATAPT 4 


ayer at AAA 


erat HA 


adi feat Sarat’ at aeIHA AST 1 220% sarc ser aa Ber a ATE TT 
qa ’ 


aren m fafare aad WA | sah Zr Aattoa ‘az Aa og & gat aiatodt FI AES ~e 
WTaTa St Sa TA HT ATIAT Isa ATE HAT H ATA AcaS rafaan % Aart Hf aoat US "a 
param ra vet Sra ered er re eer es ot ATC ATT a att gt a 
araat & fara H oaica ate feat | 2308 wh feaeat HTS FT FIR AT afaaat gat! ® 
arararé ataistt & | attrars stamens & wfatata tee F AAeT-ET S gaa 
SORT wer ate aaa fas adraraa ules B set set ea ahaa a ararays g aretstl, 
fae, atlas ais, faftraeg ois, Farag FHACAA STA, « araaier ATT, Aa att, O79 
za Galt Preheat ar Ca aa Sahat HK TAT SAH SATATAT FT FARR sagt fat ATRIA qe 7 
afaqdaay Fata AWA It HAGA Ble AB Hic ets Faad AA wut | cqrata ae M189 
 afatean wife aa aa arcaes oft & Pasi Geared ARH THT Tet EI sagt ETF 
ste ae rot eh | aa BAN TR MT aT TTT TAT THAT TS TTA A = sat 1S 
ec peciedek dere cieae teers | aa 
4 tS AY wat Hea T srt eat Beet aioe are rareers Gast TE 
carat hats sit saat AT Sraraeat HT are feat Sa que HARA! SA ~. Scofd 
we TA BT Tae Peat aT | Tate are beatae mt aes ee geet Tee 
aa & faara Sefaera AA qt ofefaa Tate aI nat me faaroal aq fr aT ; rated 4 
aifaresifex Set arara BT aT SAH GaTet Sas eat TI A airfare Ht BT AE AL caer; 
aq F arHx cari HT AT 


fafra 
AGT FSS qrarteaat & afatwaat area aa Ta sata, GeIAA ACA ' cq aal eal! 
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Sat qa Heaaatls attest H WAR ACATA BT AAU fact a, SATA oe a eal TF , 
Uiaea BT alot TAH AGH AAAS STAT FAT | stash artes HATA juste ner 

afaat aar asian at aaa dt are Tal THe She i A gaat ata 8 4 _ pea (A) 
fa {q-Saas, ASA, SATA, ATSTAT AIT HTBIRS (aastt) ae are fare* pa ) ate aaa 
difsaz, arecrac ate SAT (Ha) 1 BAH ATA TT Ate qe rat Aaa FATAF aie at ara 
VU AAI Bega Hast H agra iMfars Eto aac afra ert AE set 

aa Saraafcaray at agae sa fatal fear F ale aah eT A unaeir ‘by HAS ui 


FATT FH Isa Fe A A THe aeare Saas Hatz 1To aegat TAT : 


AETUST BSH, HAG Ft fAAAMTe 
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afacat ait : sitaat Ate ATTAT URL 


SISA, AAAC HAHA HTT saat ThaTe TaGX A Cea 
alat Heat TI sax frat Go faatT eS AAT 71 To FRAT 
ara ae & ferger TAT apart Wah Ta 
adtara sit FT Mo alo TAAHre Saas 


& fart ce aah Fae wa AAT 
aT, sitter J Becat A ATAX 
arate sft Hr afasoat AT | Ft TTST at aad A | are 
at seein ferdt-woreds feat aT! sete area & 
arate afeaa gat AT! 


Sq WHIT YS %O 
> gia Fdlo To (HIST) at aaa sa SoTSTaTS TH | TAT AAT 


Sapl AeIaT ASAT Xal | 2820 


Y SHr 9220 th HAIMA HOT TAT A 
NH AL TATT ITT ATA 1 TH 


caer sata frat a front eee Fea F fos TAA feat | 
MATT aq Ht tera UH TT cae St THT AT, WAATS AT > oft aTa MSM HT AAA PAHS AT | AT TAT 
aA HAHAC TAGS TA Sy gee ae THT ATT ATS faoa & feu un ofeaa-ra fear HUT 
fron’ Hate Terra qarfart SAT AY FAH GAS PASAT BT LST afrast at & aa a age feat TAT 
qaHo ATA SIT ATT SAFI ofa ‘fray Carfen Wake Sa TAIT facta’ ISH TAF) SHOT AIR 


qaadt st Tat At 
eaHa TEA HCA AAT > qa seul sae fet aa art at ate wales & fae TH 1 4 
Qu WAAIST Cele ot Tea A | ATSC BT TAT AT acilar BY AST ALAS HASTHT TATA Al ATT TT | 
put HAST HLS ST TA AT TE ATTS ATG AZ HEAT 4d &, Sel qa f AT ART TAIT | SAS FET 
‘sro die a fawat g, Gaal au@ | 4z yeaa 1 Tet Fel Say a?) aa Bre ATATA SI TAT fa die 
wees ato; TAR frat ‘TATE A ——AE TEFL sia TA Ast teaT | ga aaa aA ANS AS AT TAS 
mara at feat el TaSTt arg A ara TA A operas aire Aa Frat agRsAT4 oft aT ara fear 
ary {aes ATT ATS ‘GH Ags FSH At fae taeer FT faest HY FAT ATARAFAT 2? gah ae 
a ag ATA HE AEATT FAG sic qatar fH “a Sta 


Hara H ATE, TSA AHTAT ae ATCA F ST, 


Sala GE fans ASTHL sam frat & BrAasilat 
ham um ae De I Fee agi ara aT fem THOT ay are cara wit At | TTATATA Sit aq fae 
y are AU TA gat AU cditfea sax afase faa aT aaa Wt Ta 


fran ‘fran oft at Hey A Fel i 
ai cearay cae aes ale FIs 5 gga & TETET, (A eee HATHAS, AUTH ATT EST 
q yaa eit | TEL fas oat 


ar & for wR Ta SHC FET ‘& Tre FaHC AE | Ee j 
ate aaiaa & faa ets mad seit IAT FS scat & fara aratt AHTAT FI TATA HC GAT 

ATA AAT | | 
at Fat putea ala up alae 14 faatodt at | 


ge feat ‘asia & AUSF ATA HPOTPATR I ig 
SOBA Ht Hhrest A HT FIG afar ara & freee arias aa Ta eraray a | Fa ATT T TAF 
afeare & gaat afacoat at TAT aT | pated aa are sqriza Taal StH Ta TIS antl ft) Zab 
204 fo Hum aH TH ATaS ary Hl Th erel-alleat (zee ata fe ASTFX Ha) aoa Sa frawat 
at, frat San Fay 77a qiged-<at FT eeqem feat atl HITT oft 4 ste ale fate # 
quizes iin Rade Hareat aa PaaS E ates MATE HT SALA GEA GEA fafeca TUS ITH" | 
arefae Be yr Gea at AST, BARE TATA sft 3 sto Ale HT CATT quae HTT SA HT AR 
Araceae BU Fat TAT ATT HOT 7 afrerfarn ger ATA € 


Syo Hts T CAHTUCAT SAL feat | 
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ULE wad Tate tag 


Slo dle Tal-aUIstt J ad: A HPOMTAATT H ATCA AMT Vad SMA, aay Sa ATCT FT Gre Het H fog 
edia ga: yea feat, ‘gat arg athag Heras A aaa ATE STaeT A fazare wed e! 
afte HEIGA HT AL TAIT SI TAT, TIS TAHT TAT TTETS Jl HOM Fay TX UW Si aT AMT GAA 
BU-aaA Baar aaa ? Stati Tam aeqd J 1 arate FH Ufaatfawar Te Al ST HT ase g lag ae AAT 
sar fafaa 2a adicfafaa ata h ane fais seralat a say cera ar sews fear ]g Tet at aaah 
ZF WAT AR TH ST AY SAAT AeA AT sera TAT aaa Jl Tfrarfan For Tar Taal FT 
al tan afeaa frata daa 21 sah ofa fraat cat araar Zrit a sa aates area st ara | fara 
at areata afer Sah VATEMTT A AU GSTS 1 AA Aa AS AaT al AHA AAT H ATATAATT 
cast tag gt aerate det waa at ard 21 ae aa 21 Cfaefanat gaat Fre 
UUATS TET 2? - 
afausa oft i aq sea feo ‘estate area ay feafe data Farrar aat fears gf 
ae Hetea HT Sat ar ‘aarz H fafa Sait a aera TATRA Gam feat HLH AIT H AAT AAT 
 afeaea tt afi a 2, qearac aad waa faa fee &, Sasa H TAHT AAMT HT TAT SAAT 
eat ade oofeaat & Ger al fea Z1 sae afafeas A aah fash ata FH avare IT HS THAT F 
i eater at meq & are at saat arent Htfaa ced 21 HS at ces AS eat ar aera at TATA TA 
AR ST AI Haare Radi fi. adleret car aches aac arrara wt a ay wad at F eam freq 
AT & Bea atare oe alte deta fet H Hira St fara st Ts 1 ga seat F Fo TAA ag AA Fs 
Rtas BY TST WH aaa Hfaafas FIST) A fat AC STAT LET ATT Arena Alt FFA SIA 
Te— Ht Ga aT aot SAY TL HAT TAT at HSA wT eaqca aata gat | ater ‘gaa Framed 
TALS?) Seat arene ft at, ae quar Wy sat feat fae ceavae car aT | HA Te THAT GOTT eT 
Te ST UH aTTe Te Ae Hx feat) SAT ATATR TL Mra: Sa ATT BT Ss ferenvet LAL gvarfaera HT 
TaRT ofa eft ay arent we aT TAT 
Sah Te Geta Saal Salaear F arsiat F aa eurty F foes wa ard ge wfaara fears 
Az ‘fart Caries yawns sa dura factax aa ‘ait Hlea—_feo argues os are’ qT AUST FT 
aot foreht at areitaarere get AS 4 
face oft Fat aretan ay afaat & ofa aadt efa oaaa Ft 1 Sto Ate A gE To ast 
BT FIST Sarasa wes at gata FAT ASA aT Hewat Fxr EHt HS TST F THe 
Yo SUT Sl Aare shee sein wel ‘Sat atdara ar facta Aa 81 adiaaa faqararr sve SM, 
Tart wag ac zty aitaag gre ale wdler saa ge sa He at fare aagoT aa HA 
SATS Ast fear | 
' Q-art fet HoHUAT CHT A AT AS TA | AA ( 2S Qo )aHeg ST LET AT | ATE A TAo To 
WAIT Sat at, aa: Geek few cara false FLAT alaery ar ae ad qd Uae wae Tw 
BAT ST BY Teo Fy at ate tei Fratarfe Hr aaeat we SA at At arearadt fear ar va aaa a 
WITHA Tat ae ay 1 fea aa feat ate a asa a ara gu wl gaat aa grail H afafad 
BE AAT STA HY a CAST VST AT Hoa FH ASPs aaa ar | aaTwE H THAT FH GaN gaa WA 














platiat St: Stat Ate AeTAT RU 


ar gal carga art sah afar Tage F aeaas HU BU A TAL Ata Hoe H Tcatela Fr fare 
Sto Afra ay Haat Bl Tent Sas hat aAHor SI Al Sq HITT SF HoHUTT BY ATety wall sat ss 
afte FaeHe AAT SAT | TAT GATT TS AT aT FH SAH TGATHES To HABTHTA HUH AAT To gaara 
afore Halats HC UE Fl TAS TH Ts TAT Ce aT TA | Tee arfecge H UT H ast gie-tisa 
TSH UAT Alaa HI CH AHA HATAS IL AT, SATA WTA | USHA BS 24 Bo Hrfas afar frat 
af} | 3X ATA-TA-ASIASe H AeA HAA | TTATA SH A eet H ara Sawa HT faa fHari saw 
gta Sa Aa Al Ua TA AMT, AHS FAT AAT ‘AS aay’ | TSE (2980) Harta F Sega ARS 
dt aratt & fou seat fear 

plait ATH STAT H ATA HAT Are Te STL AHA HY Zar Afyos Ge UH ast Haz fre 
THT, SAT H LSI wT | TH TST A ASST LATS TATA AT, ATHC AT AT Sa aeaaa H feat A gfrat 
fas tal) aa aaa Fadl at al Paar gs | tala HIST F Ga aaa st few F——wH aaa ar ati 
zaqu deHa BT! AUT fearT F CAo To, UHo Ua-tlo HT IeTe stat AY Ate Aaa fast F oa 
afearer & rare aa Bl faratt Sb aay al sat Stat faa al waa cH gt aaa FH od ai dena 
HTSA HT AHF Wid: &.30 F 20.30 AT TH AT Ae Adal faATT HT 20.30 F¥. 30 FT aMATS THI 
xen Bt HATiat F aeqTTAHl H fat Tar, waas TAT SAT F fas ett Bl aaeay AY, HAT Heal F Ae 
pat By) wlsor & Sls F TeTHea AT 

x aAT F Ho Tes Tea TAY, cafes fafars a sah ae It st fas oat staat aaar 
squat Ert aay avy HY FaaT Ast) afta alsa aeqsTst wa Has Ha fea A VA dz wy 
sia Tet at SS Fat feat Gar ‘fea war A waa asd a Slt HET, TAA aITH’ | ‘Aho Wo 
Het & ore feat & 2 ‘agra sleet gage & | Aatasitad arg fafa ¢; fat aat eal ae are?’ 
‘argh ata & aH Stat | ‘AA HS aay?’ sei aaa Awrts qara ata fe See’ H sto faa F Ga- 
qaarer’ & atara Ht Afra A are ret sea aaTaaT F for ararearaart frat el’ ae aay Fa gar 
2 vodaifaareisat a ree Sea fore sears arargt fray ts afaters “aarafraraaszaract 
amt ‘fasta’ & fast atate wy AA Ba Fi Afra ales aeaT Tal Quaea faggas saagy carga 
SAHA A TT TATHAT SUI SIA Uo Vo (WAT aT) A aface sta Ht Gey atefs Fay 1 Va fray 
cada aAaot TS Cel AL, Falwa TaATHS HIST HY Goa HAAT A Aaa AT Sita F area St for 
ar) fava-faatad & aaa Hatta arzt H gs It Sela AEH, WHA AT aarat HF aad fag of 
gaat) Tals TAA aT Hat aa gs ward, fede ag A afar (at-faanrt)3) va aaa SY a 
> Sat) Tan Areas Aldara Ua aeafa, Gar Saares, Aarfastra Tat Gafsft faar seit ae 7 
sq fauat at teat Ft SAT Zl Salt Ga BT GST al gs, ATA BT A ah sei at eT, 
andy zor 2 fa aa fara & ara St Ia aaa IIe SAT eH HT AAA HU a AAT SAT Azt 
warqarareata To Horaracse facta & aaa a fret To ATATART ATATAT S, SAA FAT aalat gsy ? 
ao Hae aon 4 PASAT V fafate F araartatt a gat fer area A fas) sit do ataTaar 
«BT ATH BE aig feat Tfsa ST 4 aTaated aT Ae ‘aaarey wer FA gerat site fears “aradd 1’ 
cag oe Sa Ht area feat? Sto atta GUSe WET ISTH BAI 




















UU atadt sare tae 


a are artis Seraea rare fates az aria arte a afer aes # Ft 1 
Honea ax freee & afatas & ovstare aan aera & fafa Theva ares F re a 
a) Afra area wet H aaa fara Bars sa Tx Pras fared Fat FATT 1 Oe ee 
ATE FH ATHAT ATA TATA Tera TL SAA SS TT ATS HTT ATT ATT aay gu aga 
TAS BGT ATA-Ad Hae oats ¢ Als ee Asa Tea AT | gaat ges TAIT AE TA 
HLTH | TACAeA eq BT WaT ar aay fans AT AAT |  ecterat Hf STATA 

£322 ard Hota at a oar Ba carers TL faartreTe BY TAR xa dt at 
CART SAT CAT BT Toa H Re | aaa age He wa GTA ATA TATA baer ara 
A Fae oa wi geen Hea AT) asia ata aet cet aT Tea [AAT ee eae 
Ol MATA SAHL Seis Ga CATT AAT PRAT | ATTA SAT AT Zee HET TE eT ee nacre 
araeger feat 8 fire (avant) aeaea a 1 aeditandara fr Er ATTA cca 
BUST Maar Taras Hele Aha ST TT | siege wast acre Fate aH 
TAT AHAS TAT St TAT | Sarat areas, atars aie arara FA AEA svar BO 
Hal ara of & saat afacoar et wait oft saerTe Ios ere TAT jaa ae 

Teer ATS ST TR aretha ATT art aH qoiTAT AAA AU a “ial ayaa T 
ware HAT (dere) we aa get wt ardificn feafer aH are PaaIT GATT TC SMS oe rea 
8888 aT Tears H gH: TATeR Beare Wao Wo H Fetter ach A er Fever 1 Fane, CATER FF qa aC 
QUA gaa Vi Se cesar Ate area a eae, aT First | TeTA IT "eg aFCEAS 
CATT BUH AT BATT THT TAT HUTA Ft TaTE a1 1 A saa arifarw feat dak apal ae 
ae: oa Paararfaare & qa eats aa ge at wraafer fee A TET TT FT — eer 
Sait garda feta stare Uo Ho afters TAT Bro Teo Taro Te TATE THIN we 
STAT TAT ase Sal A AT Hw CATA Sl TX STATA ABIES A ara-afeata afer yi arene 
Te ATA a ofcaat & fea een HS Prat oats aH GA YORAM eo 


- 


. AoA 


ara (ag eqaaret, ee 
AS (FSH Hea AAT Ia) arg aa | gaa eaaT ATAT A ATAT TTHATE i at 
TRAY F Pater gf, GA HS 


= ea cattgit He at 
el, Seat arar ay aarht H oTa TSA A TEA gat Fatal a Ae 
IX ateere ara By aah 


_ h ee 
ating o BOM Ua ware free oe fear fear | aeh aT TT amy 
ar CUNSEES St SY ATT TT Bac as ay sai dt wala F STAT 
SOW OA: Braey at ae | ad 

Ra aa do hada ah 4 _ yea wT gral 

nN ~ > TUT <P or 2 < = are 
ST adi sek | BS fer ate gah ug ela et ol bite * att {te gaa 
PER arsieg h a WA Tes Tar A eee THA HT ACA 


q 
o> calc Aral 
FRa TY ATA CAT TSS Cer & frre aately F 1 pferert TT FAH 


2 = ag tre x ale 
SATA, SEI, WAY a WAS ATR ST aT | AAT aT st SaIT TT | arere Ae aia | at 
mae Ht Aomaay WS AT Re a Ge ay Bl aie aaearad eet % ig 

PO RPRTTATRT SY TET Bara ays, ; aa 
SQ bt Were F saa met | : cat OF 

SSS SET RH Wo (feta at) f ga: waar gar! - 














alae St: Silat Ate ATTA UR 
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By 
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. — 2 ; - from one 
Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj is the sixteenth in the direct line of descent from 


Bhattanarayana, who was one of the five learned and orthodox pandits, whom Adisura; Fi 
then king of Bengal, had called from Kanyakubja or Kannauj towards the latter half of ; i 
eleventh century A.D. for the performance of a ‘putreshthi yajfia’ for himself, AlN we 
ceremoney was over these Pandits permanently settled down in Bengal. Rama, weg : 
the eigth in the direct line of descent from Bhattanarayana, got.the hereditary title oe ey 
and later on when some of the descendants of Rama “ook to the profession of medicing @ dit 
and their descendants came to be known as ‘Kavirajas’, a fact which accounts for 
Gopinathji’s surname as ‘Kaviraja’. ; het 

The name of Pandit Gopinathji’s grandfather was Chandranath. At the oa 1 
the latter died, Gopinathji’s father, Vaikunthanatha, was only six or seven years old. a BPs 
ne was Possessed of considerable landed property in his native village Danya, wie cle, 
situated in Tahsil Tangail of the district of Mymensing in East Bengal, yet his mater a 
Pandit Kalachandra, took him to his own village Kanthalia, which lay at a distant. 
8 mes from Danya. As Pandit Kalachandra had no issue of his own, his only eas gon. 
having died ata very young age, he brought up his nephew, Vaikunthanatha, as his ae ans 

According to the custom of the day, Vaikunthanatha was married while hter ° 
still a child. His newly married wife, Srimati Sukhada Sundari Devi, was the daus" ort. 
Pandit Harish Chandra Moulik, who became a widower soon after the former Wa? 
Srimati Sukhada Sundari was, therefore, brought up by an old lady of the villas sd het 
Bama Sundari. The latter brought her up as her own child and later 0” arrans® 
marriage with Vaikunthandatha. 

Vaikunthanatha was a brilliant student. He passed his Entrance, Inte 
and B.A. examinations in the first division, stood first in order of merit in B.A. ant 
distinction in English, Sansrkrit and Philosophy. After passing B.A. he Gt B° 
in which too he was first class first in the University. He, thereafter, entered Sanskt ' 
ao student of the first year M.A. class. But, as ill-luck would have it, he fell ill ju® 
his annual examination and passed away on the 30th of April, 1887. 

It is remarkable that among the friends and class-mates of Pandit Vaikum! 


a soll, 
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t befor’ 
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vekananda), Sri Brajendra Nath Seal and 
Rajendra Prasad, the first Rashtrapati 
a had not died an early death, 
trious persons. 

he 7th of September, 
ati Bama Sundari. 


were Nar 
of our ag 7" ria i oa fae of the late Dt 
he might h a : is quite probable if Pandit Vaikunthanath 
CK +4 . turned out to be an All-India figure like these illus 
1887, tha tial aie born of pirates Sukhada Sundari Devi on t 
aac months after his father’s death in the house of Shrim 
uncle, ‘ae, l a two shelters, one at Kanthalia in the house of his father's maternal 
Senta Dect on andra Sanyal, and the other at Dhamrai™ the house of Shrimatt Bama 
1e widow-mother, Srimati Sukhada Sundar! Devi, lived along with her 


son so 4 
sometin rt ' 
a ae at one place and sometime at the other. 
an - S r ‘ bsp 
14 Sundari was a religious lady and had brought up Gopi 


Same f: : 

ashi ; 
on. Both these ladies exercised a very ereat influence over 

onsible for the making up of Gopin 


Sundar, Bhajan-Kirtan used to 


used to take P 
Vaishnava Goswam 
@ with vocal and instrume 
chant the R and sing devo- 


t attention. At Kanthalia 


athji’s mother in the 

Gopinathji's early 
athji into the 
take place 


life 
and were 

were to a very ereat extent resp 
ame with 


Gopi * 
a, pane At the house of Bama 
profound re y routine and the young Gopinath 
Katha of the eee On ceremonial joscasie” 
oe uth Book of Srimadbhagawa'a Bley 
Berea te wines they would play Krshna-lila, oe 
Gopinath ‘te v mR igs wi ae phi “¢ in similar religious and 
devotion : iad like opportunities of witnessing and taking ae A va : ae 
feb: ie performances. Gopinathji's mother, Sukhada Sun ay . Bia Be ae 
view she to see that her son developed a religiou a : i : 
never allowed him to take his meals without pet ye morning an even 


i 
ng ‘Sandhyas’. 
Gopinathji’s Sacred Thread Ceremony, which mark 
+ Kantha 


bor 3 
n’s avin 9 . 
(dvija’s) educational career; took place 4 
ion in Bengali, 


18 ; 
in ot Thereafter, he underwent his primary educatio! Sans and Epes? 
ne Primary School of that pl 998, when he, along with his mother, 


] 
Shifte ace upto the year ; 
aa to Dhamrai and joined the newly-started English School oe that place. In this 
H Col he was admitted into class III and remained there until he passed the Re: 
=e . andi 

€ he got ideal teachers of Sanskrit 10 


: Pandit Haran Chandra Chakravatty an 
ra 
Sanna Kumar Chakravarly- 


It is to these teachers that most of the credit By creating 
in t oe and literature 
ag young Gopinath a burning desire for the study of Sanskrit languss 

S, 


art in the s 
is used to recite the 


ntal music. 


amayana 


forming ¢ 


s the beginning of a_ twice- 
lia on the 18th of February; 


i was married to Kusum 


In 1900 3 3 (of Gopinath] 

I oa , when he was less than | year : ; 

ele Devi, the daughter of Pandit Brajasans of the Beg ee nee 2 

ry 2 ° . - L r , Yr roy 

aladiha. Pandit Brajagankara’s younger prother, artika Sankara ©ars" Ane 
the area was SO much impressed by the sharpness 

ar oO F 

ed all his affection OM him and also tried to help 


age, 


Who 
of te a renowned schol 
pinath ji’s intellect that he bestow 


im j 
nN ; 


Sn 


ot arn < 
bs renee naan’ 


iealipe eran ccs tee 


Ap a ter 
rn 
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In 1901 Gopinathji lost his de facto guardian and_ benefactor, Pandit Kalachand 
Sanyal and as soon as the latter died his pattidars locked the house and took possession of ae 
landed estates, with the result that Gopinathji and his mother lost the main source of the 
support and were left with practically no means of livelihood. on 
Having received the news of Pandit Kalachand Sanyal’s death, Pandit Kartika 
Sankara called Gopinathji’s mother to Haladiha. Gopinathji, however, continued his 
studies in Dhamrai until he passed the 8th class. 
After passing the 8th class from the school at Dhamrai, Gopinathji went f° Dacca 
joined the K. L. Jubilee High School and passed his Entrance Examination from ther 
At Dacca Gopinathji found an acquaintance in Anathbandhu Moulik, a residen’ © 
Dhamrai, and through him came into contact with Shri Moulik’s spiritual guru: Yor 
Lokenath, who was said to be 160 years old. Shri Moulik secured for Gopinath)! i 
studentship in the school and one Avinash Chandra Sarkar, who was one of the persons W “ 
had successfully persuaded Gopinathji to go to Dacca, made arrangements for his “a. 
mess. At the same time one Shah Bhairon Nath Roy agreed to grant him a stipend ie ose 
10/- per month. Later on, Sri Roy disclosed to Pandit K4rtik Sankara, the person at ie 
request he had agreed to do so, that Pandit Kalachand had left with him a sum of Rs. 6 
for the boy without obtaining any formal document from him. tt 
Pandit Gopinathji’s early life was greatly influenced by two gentlemen belong 


a 


! syitu 
the Dacca School,both of whom used to make regular efforts for the moral and ' 
uplift of the students. One of these was Shri Vishweshwar Banerji, the headmaste!, “plishe 

a 


other was Babu Mathuramohan Chakravarty, the Head Clerk, who subsequently a 
the Decca Shakti Aushadhalaya. pandit 


ae While living at Dacca Gopinathji was introduced by his Sanskrit teacher, tic 
Rajni Kant, who had an extraordinary grasp over Panini’s grammar, to the great PP the 
leader Babu Bipin Chandra Pal and by his classmate, Shri Subodh Chandra Guha, 
latter’s uncle, Rai Bahadur Badbu Kali Prasanna Ghosh, who was the editor of o pli- 
Magazine Bandhab. The latter gave considerable encouragement to Gopinath)! Ei 
shing in his magazine some of the poems that he wrote in those days. pacc4? 

In those days there was a great religious awakening in Bengal, especially = ommu" 
mut the followers of all the religions lived peacefully as members of one and the sam© : atte? 
nity. This was due mainly to the preachings of Brahmo Samaj. Gopinathj! used ie couree 
the meetings of the Brahmo Samaj held at Decca every Sunday and to hear the os 
that took place. was 

Another person who had a great impact on Gopinathji’s life 1n those day® q con 
Ramdayal Majumdar, a great religious thinker and philosopher, who had written rea 
mentary on the Gita. Gopinathji’s whole view of life was completely chans© 
this commentary. 

Anand Roy, who was in those days the leading lawyer of Dacca and the a 
brother of Govind Roy, the originator of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal, a 
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pinathji’s early life. Anand Roy 


Jotindra Chaudhury, and it was 
t his house and to 


ae paaaay : ereat deal towards moulding Go 
a a ae Rae of Gopi ee [ : z 
fr Eel npteswr Gokks £:- eet it ; the latter t me opinathyji use to visI 

s from his large personal library. : | 
6f eae had a natural taste for Sanskrit. He had inherited a very big collection 

1 his father at Kanthalia and had begun making use of the same even while he 
One of the books in his father’s valuable collection 


was Taran: 
aranath Tarkvachaspati’s T ika on the Siddhanta Kaumudi and another was Ramnath 
both these books went along with his 


> thaal Sebo Vyakarana. ‘The study of 3 ices, 
ino aeeuon. He continued the study of Sanskrit prams even ot ee a ge 
eae ructed in the same by Pandit Kanailal Goswami. At Dhamrat ae a rew 
Tec a in the matter of the study of Sanskrit grammar also from eh so van 
Beats. was one of the learned men of the locality. At Dacca Roe Haale ie 
Amin uF es a serious study of Panini’s Grammar with the help st ieee i Vaikun- 
Be i idhu Bhushan Goswami, Goswamiji, who had been a great Fa ae a a 
of hj at ess the head of the Sanskrit Departmentin the college at Dacca an aie 
S past connection with Vaikunthanatha a great regard and affection for Gopines yl. 

SS abi Gopinathji developed a taste also 1n English Bure eee 
authorit Moitra, the principal of Jagannath College was 1 those die Deane tenn 
ofEnt y on Emerson and Wordsworth. As inspired by him: pte c yorth and Emerson 

ee alice Class read all the works of Shakespear: Milton, Byron, Wor dswot 1anc ie ba 
eee was benefitted a great deal in the study of English also by his associa 
Inath Dey, who succeeded Shri Moitra as the Principal of the College. 


Dey, later on, 
be i Te 
Kee fe the librarian of the Imperial Library at Calcutta (now the Nee | naa 
ae Clated with these intellectuals Gopinathj1 passed his Entrance Examina 
Vision in 1905. 2 
After the examination was over, he WET. hate a ane ah ae for some time at 
aan his studies for a year. During ar ai ot oe eas the founder of the 
Engl; sae he came into contact with Sri Shishir Kumar ™ h 5 ‘ritual Magazine. 
i a4 Daily, Amrit Bazar Patrika, and the editor of the English »P 
Bese ped to have discussions with him on spiritual kar hnee and joining the 
Rippon a his further studies Gopinathji at frst thought of going pe he had to give uP that 
idea cage es or the newly started National Colles" but Ayehitect, Sha Vidyadhat 
CHake Itimately, he decided to go to Jaipur, hoping that the Wai whom he had read in 
ana avarty, and the Prime Minister, Sri Sansat Chandra Sen, @ Hah and joined the 
a Wi in the Bandhab, would help him. He consequent'y prs: if of Meghnath Bhatta- 
c eet College there. For sometime he took his meals at we eh Mahamahopa dhyaya 
An dit i Vice-Principal of the college and the younse? ese Wee: as Meghnathjt had 
told hi ar Prasad Shastri; but this was only a temporary a arrangement was not 
um to take his meals at his house only S° long as 4 


OR 


Was ha ie bed o 
Vi oO "J ad . ~ bo 
aving his primary education there. 


ccount of which he 


had to 


permanent 
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made. For a permanent arrangement both about board and lodging Gopinathji saw the 


Prime Minister, Sri Sansar Chandra Sen, and at the latter’s instance his son, Sri Avin 
Chandra Sen, who was the personal Deputy Secretary to the Maharaja. The latter agreed 
to allow Gopinathji to stay at his residence but wanted him to produce a recommendatory 
letter from some reputed person, which Gopinathji ultimately got from Calcutta. Thus, 
Gopinathji began living and also taking his meals at Sansar Babu’s place, where he used 
also to look after the studies of Avinash Babu’s two younger brothers. Gopinath)! had f° 
pay no tuition fees in the college. The problem of board, lodging and tuition-fees Wa thus 
solved but that of books, stationary and other miscellaneous cxpens® still remained. Tue 


happened t ee eee se ae sO 
ppened that one day Gopinathjt's English Professor, Sy); Nava Krishna Roy; became ne 
that 3 


ash 


much pleased with him by an answer given to one of his questions in a class-test 
arranged for him a monthly stipend of Rs. 15/-, which solved all his difficulties. The expeney 
over clothes and other occasional noitepadten were met by Sri Brajendra Mohan Sanyal, whe 
Man nephew of Pandit Kalachand Sanyal and a friend of Gopinathji's late father; Pandit 
perun anata Sri Brajendra Mohan Sanyal also used to support Gopinath jis mor i: 
ane wife who were living at Danya, where at the request of Gopinathji’s father-in-law on 
Beajnan Saka, Sri Bhairab Nath Roy had built a small house for them out of the moncy let 
with him for Gopinathji by the latter’s father’s maternal uncle, Pandit Kalachand. Garg 
nathji’s mother and wife lived in the newly built house at ange uptil 1914 when they were 
called by Gopinathji to live with him at Varanasi. +4 

Gopinathji remained at Jaipur from 1906 to 1910 as a student of the Mahara 


College. In 1910 he passed his B.A. examination from the Allahabad University ‘: his 


Ned days ane jurisdiction of the Allahabad University extended upto Rajasthan. ie h 
Y . examination which was held in April 1910 he had to go to Allahabad from wer 
returned to Jaipur, stayed there for a month and then finally left for Bengal. ) pich 


While living at Jaipur Gopinathji used regularly to read ‘Bande Mataram > the 
ae : o be edited in those days by Sri Arovindo Ghosh from Calcutta, where he was on 
Dame pat of the National College. He used also to have discussions with his frien? 
political probiem facing the country. During the same period he also attended as * i in 
from Rajasthan the Indian National Congress at its Calcutta session which wa* 1 jae 
eceee 1906. There he saw and heard the speeches of the great political Jeaders 
bhai Naoroji, Bipin Chandra Pal, Arvind Ghosh, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Desbandhu 
ranjan Das, Lal Mohan Ghosh, Surendra Nath Banerji and Lala Lajpat Rai. pnat 

At Jaipur Gopinathji became almost a family member of Meghnath Babu- a 
ri s home was omy a furlong away from the native village of the great novelist er egh 
‘handra Chatterji and he himself had at one time been very intimate with the latte™ 
nath Babu used ‘to tell Gopinathji very many anecdotes about Bankim Babu 2° ted 
the history of the spread of Vaishnavism in Rajasthan with which he was fully ct tbe 
Meghnath Babu also told Gopinathji that the temple . Govindji at Jaiput pelonst 
Chaitanya School of Vaishnavas, that the idol of Govindji had been prough* a 
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as a Bengali. There he also became 
at first a student of the Jaipur 
Ajmer. Through 
who was 4 


at the priest of the temple Ww 
a Guleri, who was 
anskrit at Mayo College, 
varam Sharma, 


rachand Ojha, who was a 


aie Man Singh and th 
ne pag rage Chandradhar Sharm 
Guleriji i PT n became the professor of S 

aisc ame acquainted with tl ats » Mal ceaicn 
great saint, and also erm peat. i i ee 
Meee Haetotien end . eo! a " yadur Pandit Gaur Shankar Hi 

: pigraphist. 
to his Lit Pa was a voracious re 
logy — - BOOMS a very large number 
upto the pagel and Medieval Elistory 
oa pemeirly panne books deal 
and Bales. Peg all the principal lite 
Give. aia a np Among European poets; 
steatly stash 3s pee Goats Nees 
Sanskrit Collere y the scholarship of Dr. Arthur Venis, the 1” 
into Englisl Bs, WAS translated Vedanta Siddhanta Muktavali 
Sis. 

weed ae at Jaipur Gopinath) 
greatly saree . eal whose articles he had read 10 | a 
of ion ae the same. At Calcutta hee LORE Brajend! rah Pane 
that letter tl : ee his English Professor, Stl Nava Krishna Roy, W Hi % a . ao in 
iimaey ' nat the hearer was the son of Sri Vaikunthanaha. There ie L ter ed a ue 
nathji was etween Sri Seal and Sri Vaikunthanatha while they were eo oa as a oP 
natha ane posthumous son of his father the formet, like many othe riends © ai untha- 
, did not know if the latter had any son. Therefore, when 8?! Seal came to know that 


Gopi 
inathij é 
of i nathyi was Vaikunthanath’s son he was oreatly moved. in an article published in one 
€ 
fe aac of a Journal edited by Srimati Kumudini Bose Shr! do Ghosh had, while 
first 4 ng his experiences at the Alipur Central Jail, sudeva for the 
* ime. Gopinathji had while read doubt about this and so in 
€ cour faa 4 a 1 - 
fore a se of his interview with Sri Seal he wanted to get th : ved by him. oe. 
Ms » before taking leave of Sri Seal wh - 4 Gopinath! asked him as to 
lat 5 LW . 7? 
Sri K 7 thought of Sri Aurovind Ghosh, as to wheth d in the 2 prea 
rs : ’ 2 
ae ne and, lastly, if he believed in Sri Aurovind’ i. ik a 
the f : he second and the third questions Sri Seal r eplied in the affirmative an , as regar S 
<i irst, he said that Sri Aurovindo was @ poet, Regardin eee coe 
=a ae last question, Sri Seal express da certai nt and gaid that Lord 
rs : 3 c ‘ , ° $ e 
ener existence or non-existence OV this earth h do with Aurovindo S reali- 
alt] nofKrshna. He said that just as people of ma ies had had vision of Christ 
tough there ‘ 
wheth gh there were many who doubted the historical existen x a feo ti 
er Krshna ever existed in history or it was quite possl Aut Ue O to have 
historical Krshna 


his ‘D—D 
ars b 3 
Sana’. He further went on to 4 ite possible ! 


at Jaipur he read in addition 


of books on Indian Religion and Philosophy; Archaeo- 
He also read English Literature irom Chaucer 
ing with criticisms Of all those poets and English 

‘ary works of French, Spanish, 
his favourite ones W 


ader. During his stay 


Italian, German 


He was 
f the Banaras 
bhasha 


ere Wordsworth, Byron, 
Moliere, V oltaire and Rousseau. 


the then principal O 
and Vedanta Pari 


Calcutta as he wanted to meet Sri 


the ‘Calcutta Review and had been 
q Nath Seal with a letter 


i first went to 


ce 
ble for Sri 


not, 
hat 


y that it was 4 
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and spiritual Krshna may be two different entities and that spiritual Krshna may appeat 
petore people according to their thoughts and desires irrespectively of the existence or nove 
existence of the former. He further remarked that the Great Power appeared before different 
people according to their ‘Sanskars’ and that this had nothing to do with historical facts- 
Thereafter, Gopinathji was tempted to put another question to Sri Seal regarding the exist 
of soul after death, to which Sri Seal replied thus : ‘“‘Sages of different countries and differen 
ave er 
iy have made researches on the subject and established the fact of survival of the soul a 
; 2 eaptigts of the physical body. They were not only convinced in theory of the existence : 
O e€ sou i 1a 
tell ter death but had also taken photographs of the deceased. In addition, 12 : 
ae of a personal experience of mine. My wife used to take care of the documnti 
erta : ; sytail 
Deals i eit ie Once, in connection with a certain litigation I required a iv val 
per. searched an ; : tired to bed 4 
am d searched for the same but in vain. I, thereafter, retired to . the 
p. While asleep I saw a d ning from 
cause of my d a dream in which my wife on learning ata 
epre , ,' ' 
Ba p ssion told me the exact location of that paper, saying that it was 7 ie 
ac , | 
should f place in such an almirah. I at once got up and noted down the details er 
ou orget the same Sub - ‘ ke d for the paP 
=a yon sequently, when I got up in the morning I looxe fal 
e place indicated b ma faithit 
and loving wif y my deceased wife and found the same lying there- 1 pefore 
e 
A aie? was moved at the sad plight of her husband and her soul appearec 
ees me of my anxiety.” 4 
le i 1 . : -{ n 
Tete Pte was departing, Seal advised him to stay 2 Calon pees 
5 in Pali; but in spite of this Gopinathji decided to go for further studies tO 
ecause firstly, he was afraid ; he hac @ 
ae raid of Calcutta’s malarial climate and secondly, 
ascination for Dr. Venis, the princi ' .e works 
s, the principal of the Benares Sanskrit College, whose 


read ; 
for a admired. He stayed for a few days at Calcutta and then at Danya which 
Cnares towards the end of June 1910. 


jon 


A of . Dinband 
t Benares Gopinathji stayed with his great grandfather’s nephew; Pandit pDinb a 


eo. : who was living at Kedarghat in a house belonging to the Raja of T ahirpur a? 

g a the latter a pension of Rs. 15/- per ponth. Queer ® 
College ret eine, Benares, Gopinathji decided to join the Queen’s College. Baer. of 
BNI dnd a wings, one for the modern system of education through the ™ epee 
students fo = other for the study of Sanskrit on traditional lines. The formet F anskti 
Colle ; 7 * and M. A. degrees and latter, which was known as the Benare 

ge, for Acharya ete, 
ae Aa Sede first went and saw the principal, Dr. Venis, for his admission bil -oplied 
at ae atter as to why he had come to join the Queen’s College, Core iat gent 
He told D Se Be for him was he himself and that he had come there to be: ea a 
vali and Siddha *f ae met ge his English translations of the Vedantasidd ht f igre 
et oeee oc ena his article on ‘An Inscription of Assam’ as published in apie , ¢he 
peat Ogis and Dr, peau: Introduction to Brahmasitrabhashya 4s publis ude 

ooks of the East Series, wherein Dr. Thebaut had expressed his sense OF © 
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and obligation to him. Dr, Venis was very much pleased with Gopinathji for his wide 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Archaeology and gladly permitted him to join the M. A. class. 
On the advice of Dr. Venis Gopinathji took up Group ‘D’ in his M. A, class. This grouP 
comprised of Indian History and Culture, Numismatics and Epigraphy. Dr. Venis also 
advised him to read Sanskrit in the traditional style along with his study for M. A. and calling 
Pandit Bamacharan Nyayacharya, who had been one of the worthiest students of the reno- 
wned scholar, Mahamahopadhaya Pandit Kailash Chandra Siromani, placed Gopinathji 
under his charge and asked him to teach him Nyaya. Pandit Bamacharan was teaching 
Ln arkabhasha in the class. He asked Gopinathji to read Bhamati privately at home. The 
classes for Acharya, etc. used to be held in the morning and those for M, A. in the day-time. 
Gopinathji had, therefore, to go to the College twice and to walk 8 miles a day for this 
purpose. This exertion proved too much for him and greatly affected his health, with the 
result that when he went to Allahabad in March 1911 for taking his M. A. (Previous) Exami- 
nation he got a severe attack of malaria while the examination was still on. At that time he 
was staying with Narendra Devaji (later on known as Acharya Narendra Deva) who too was 
at that time a student and to whom Gopinathji had been introduced by a previous acqua- 
‘ntance and friend named Sri Ganga Pratap Gupta. Narendra Devaji got him medically 
treated for a speedy relief and thus enabled him to finish his examination smoothly. The 
liberality and the spirit of service on the part of Narendra Devaji greatly moved Gopinathji 
and the two became two of the most intimate lifelong friends. 

Gopinathji joined the M. A. final class in July 1911; but on account of his deteriora- 
ting health Dr. Venis advised him to suspend his studies for a year, which he did. Dr. Venis 
knew of the financial difficulties of Gopinathji and so granted him a stipend even for this 
duration. After suspending his studies Gopinathji first went to Calcutta and kept 
himself under the treatment of two of the wellknown heart-specialists of those days for 
three months and then went and stayed for two months at Puri and completely regained 
his health. He returned to Kashi in January 1912 and rejoined the College in the July 
following. 

This year Narendra Deva and Hariram Diwekar became his class-fellows in the 
Archaeology class, Lakshman Sastri Tailang, the younger brother of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Gangadhar Sastri Tailang, in the Pali and Prakrit class and Taracharan, the younger 
brother of Pandit Bamacharan Nyayacharya in the Nyaya class. In the Archaeology class 
Gopinathji used to study Brahmi, Kushan and Gupta inscriptions under the direction of Dr. 
Venis. He also studied French and German. 

Gopinathji now stayed at the College hostel and Dr. Venis arranged Shakespeare 
and Sadholal Scholarships for him. 

In April 1913 he appeared at the M. A. (Final) examination and stood first class 
first, securing the highest number of marks not secured by anyone till then. 

After he had passed his M. A. he was offered professorship in Lahore College as well 
as in Mayo College Ajmer; but on the advice of Dr. Venis he declined both. Dr. Venis was 
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ee ly to 
: Os ar eVd bs le-hearted 
of the opinion that instead of doing service he should devote himself who 


e wa . “ +1 os 7 C rT ia 3 
research; for learning was preferable to riches. Gopinathj1 agree 


here 
ae catinai from there © 
After his M. A. examination he went to Nainital. He returned f the Saraswall 
. : | vse 1c ent O 
1913 and carried on his studies privately. In 1914 on the my n onth. He took 
; : ‘ _ 2 5/- am , 
Bhawan he was appointed its Superintendent on a salary of Rs. 149, 


“ig family 
: “alis rought hs 
over charge on the 4th of April, 1914, hired a house at Teliabagh and broug 


there. acl University on 
He was subsequently offered the post of a professor in the Allahabac ie sanskrit 
pay of Rs. 200/- per month but he declined to accept the offer and stayed = nee for Gop 
College, where Dr. Venis got a temporary post of ‘Director of Researches ams vertained to 
nathji for a period of three years with the same benefits and emoluments that ap] 
the Allahabad University post. | ublished, and 
The rare manuscripts collected at the Saraswati Bhawan had Sees . Series’. hg 
with that end in view Dr. Venis initiated the publication of the “Prince of Wales vd the othe! 
publications in this series had two sections, one containing the original nen mal vedan'™ 
a critical study of the same and comprised all the important subjects Lee DIP 
Natural Science, Mimansa, Agamas and Mathematics. - eoduced bY ne 
While Gopinathji was a student at the Queen’s College he was ert th Sany?” » 
college-fellow and friend, the well known revolutionary, Sri eich ea disciples My 
“ Sreat mystic and philosopher Sri Shashibhusana Sanyal who on account © em ‘orhast a 
of Mahatma Shivaramanand used to call himself Shivarama-kinkar. a = atrayanan “a 
he was a great JhanY and ‘yogi’ and the people had given him the a ° ggatrapradiP® <i 
While living at Dacca, Gopinathji had read a portion of his book ‘Arya-Sas 


as 
to KD 
; t come 
had been gr eatly attracted towards its author but at that time he could no 


ca 
e casua > ater 
to who the author was. 


Subsequently, when he went to Jaipur, one day - ¢ Jaiput Pr 
to know from Sri Satyendra Nath Mukerji, the Accountant General of th ye Shas’ 
that the author of the book ‘Aryagastrapradipa’ was a Grhastha agent ‘ and x 
bhusana Sanyal alias Shivaramakinkar. Sri Mukerji did not know his 7 ie rs 4 
Gopinathji, in spite of his extreme keenness to meet him, could not do so at poate a u 
fore, when he went and saw him at his Sonarpura residence at Banaras a ae ndub Us 
offices of Sri Shachindra Nath Sanyal and Mahatma Shivaramakinkar’s pa please i, 
Shana Sanyal, who was a class-fellow of Sri Shachindra, Gopinathj1 was et a hae ng 
felt that his life’s desire was fulfilled. Gopinathji was in very intimate sents j books ind by 
Shivaramakinkar for a long number of years. He also read many of his h attract ; pe 
‘Paraloka’, ‘Manavatattva’ and ‘Bhita aur Sakti’. Gopinathji was 50 Lees pelo 
this Mahatma that at one stage he thought of taking ‘diksha’ from him. 
could do so he came into contact with another Mahatma, named pwan! 
who was a great yogi and could do miracles with the help of Yoga. Gop!™ a sca 
from him at Hanuman Ghat in Varanasi on the 21st of January, 1918. ited 10 be? 
Swami Visuddhanandaji mostly stayed at Kashi and Gopinath)! a 
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him most of the time. Therefore, when Sir Ashutosh Mukerji offered to take him to Calcutta 
on a higher salary or when Sri Jiianendra Nath Chakravarty, the then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Lucknow University; invited him to that University, Gopinathji refused both 
the offers. 

On the retirement of Dr. V enis the principalship of the Queen’s College had gone to 
Dr. Ganganath Jha and when the latter retired in the year 1924 a Selection Committee con- 
sisting of Prof. A. B. Dhruva and Dr. Ganganath Jha selected Gopinathji for that post as 
against Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta, the other candidate. Gopinathji held that post uptil 
March 1937, when on account of growing ‘I|-health and an ever increasing religious and 
spiritual bent of mind he took a premature retirement. The Provincial Educational Depart- 
ment offered to give him a long leave provided he withdrew his letter of resignation but 
and refused the offer. The Government was consequently constrained 
Kavirajji made over charge of his office on the 13th of March, 
d himself wholeheartedly to religious and spiritual studies and 


Kavirajji was adamant 
to accept his resignation. 
1937 and thereafter devote 


‘sadhana’. 
Kavirajji had lived ‘n rented houses from the time he joined service in the Benares 


Sanskrit College in 1914 upto the time of his retirement in 1937. Much before his retirement 
he had made up his mind to settle down in V aranasi. He, therefore, purchased a plot of 
land in Sigra and built a house thereon soon after his retirement in 1937. 

Kavirajji had only two children, a daughter named Sudharani and a son named 
Jitendranath. Both of them were born at Danya. Sudharani was married in the year 
1925 to one Sushil Nath Roy, son of Kumudbandhu Roy, a resident of Manikganj in the 
district of Dacca. After the partition of the country Sushil Nath migrated to Dumdum in 
West Bengal. Sidharani, who is now a widow, has got two sons and two daughters. Both 
the daughters are married and the sons, of whom the elder one isin service and the younger 
one is a student, are living along with their mother in Dumdum. J itendra Nath, who was 
B.Sc., LL.B., was married in the year 1933. At first he joined the Bharat Bank as Assistant 
Manager but when that Bank got merged into the Punjab National Bank he left the Bank 
service and joined as a Senior Marketing Inspector in the Rationing Department of the 
Uttar Pradesh Government. Within four years of his appointment as a Marketing Inspector, 
Jitendra Nath fell ill and ultimately breathed his last leaving both of his parents, the wife, 
one son and two daughters to mourn his loss. Every person in the house, excepting Kavirajj}, 
wept and cried most bitterly; but Kavirajji shed not a drop of tear. ake dead Dody, was 
taken to the Ganga for cremation. Kavirajji silently watched the cremano® tone Bue aad 
then soon after took to spriritual discourses: Persons who went to offer condolenses were 


astonished to find him quite unperturbed. 
Kavirajji generally maintained good health a 
he has always been indifferent to his meals and comforts on accoun 


with spiritual and mystic practices and discourses and discussions with | 
after truth, no matter whether they be worldly persons OF Sadhus. Persons in saffron clothes 
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fter his retirement from service, though 
t of his pre-occupation 
researchers and seekers 
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as wellias householders visited him for clarification of sacred texts as well as for verification 
i Be i foe wavieagit had an attack of dysentry. He had some medical rea 
with no effect. Holy Mother Anandamayi went to sce him and after seeing me, me | ‘- 
a medical check up was necessary. ‘She herself took him to New Delhi and got him ii 
at Sen’s Nursing Home. Dr. Sen suspected him to be suffering from cancer and adv wi 
immediate operation at the Tata Memorial Cancer Institute, Bombay. Ananeaineys - fs 
herself took him to Bombay, where he was operated upon at the aforesaid Institute. Sri 
Sri Prakash, the then Governor of Bombay, and Maharani Vijaya Raje Scindhia Proves tg 
be of great help to him on that occasion. Anandamayi Ma arranged for a aes Hari- 
kirtana’ in her Ashramas at Bombay and Poona and her favourite desciple, Kamal Brahma- 
chari undertook a 24 hours’ fast, Sri Sri Prakash arranged for Kavirajji’s stay at the Cove 
ment Flouse during his convalescence but Dilip Kumar Roy, the son of the late Dwijendra 
Nath Roy anda disciple of Yogiraj Sri Aurovindo, took him to his own residence, where te 
used to sing to him devotional songs every morning. After having completely regained his 
health Kavirajji went back to Varanasi. 


ree ; a 
Kavirajji’s Honorific Distinctions 


In recognition of Kavirajji’s extraordinary talent, and life-long devotion to learning 
in all its branches, particularly in literature, history, archacology, epigraphy and philosophy 


(in practice as well as in theory) the Government, a number of Universitics of one country 
and certain learned societies of repute have at different times conferred honorific distinctions 
on him. In chronological order these distinctions are as follows :— 


l. The title of Mahamahopadhyaya conferred by the Government of India in the 
year 1934; 


; 2. The degree of D.Litt. honoris causa conferred by the University of Allahabad 
in the year 1947 


3. The degree of D.Litt. honoris causa conferred by the Benares Hindu University 
in the year 1954. 


3 


4. Certificate of Honour eranted by the President of India in the year 1956; 


9: Made a ‘SammAanya Parishada (Distinguished Member) by the Akhila Bhartiya 
Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow in the year 1962; 


6. The degree of D.Litt. honoris causa conferred by the University of Calcutta in 
the year 1964; 


7. Made a ‘Padmavibhushana’ by the President of India in the year 1964; 


8. Bestowed Fellowhsip by the University of Burdwan in the eis 1964 : 
TOGA in Appointed to be the Director of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute in the year 
> an 


10. The Honorary degree of ‘Sahityavachaspati’ conferred by the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, Allahabad, in the year 1965. 


For facsts connected with the life af Kaviraj ji the authors of this article are indebted to 
Dr. Bhagwati Prasad singh. 
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VAT 


Slo TAA WTA 


phat ST OT H Foe YA THAT HLT BT ATA grey ae gar, flax AY TAHT Ha 
Te H WTA ET AAT | AR Shae Hy er ATA ST -aae  aTafes aT qeane qeaeA 
CET S | TAHT FANT BTS aT ay sreAaAT HUA H TSI TT ORV HH gare var, we gag Ha AMAT 
facta Sit a Te St AT FAT | SAH ST Sl AA VARA ST FH eat Hy gek Hp Axo: fee fara qa 
sa drat araifte AEIaTaT F Ter fared VAT A AeraaT FAST aAg-qaa ge rat saa aga F 
atatfaa afeaat HT Geatat tet afe ast slau GT FT arattate et a Eat Aart at aaa F avs 
staat BY Sa AST ATTA HT AAT aT HT ATAT | TH aTe fara ara afer ay F qWal-—aat Be-aSs TT 
BTS Ga Aa | WE WTS tears WA aT HTS ATS STA AST STA, Hap of) arse Date feu gala 
Sq A Gar aT Yl SAT BT | TAT AMAT ATT SUT | 
viene  fafae eat & afaere ST ar faate A Cw fraate at aaa waaT a1 Gela AST 
y aey adi fos | TST rH Tea Te SHY UlAaTe S| as Brad deae-seage at fears acta EI 
aap gael It At ae aaaa feats fe afar ot aT feet aia, sa Tea A a afaa Baca g 
fara fou ag fot Tal el sah eee CS Sat aT CH ATS Taha sa aga staan S | aeead ATT 
& sathna Seas Ta wt “Arad waa AMT A saa HE Hea Se frees F 1 qrsaa esas 
& foe A saat AAT SAAT BT sal aes A TetHTaTe Taree feat aT wats 1 aAtaa: AS ATR 
arqaarion & atfeca  faua F aay afaa vecayt S11 Hf st ar shag sarea Hache Tow A 
sadia gat, Hel Tes F aeadl wad H Palos AK ae A Ata Hog H fefares FST HS! Fa! 
dead alot wa dead farfaarea HBr A Sl aca fazataareag aT ae atazasy acer & fe ahaa 
SY Hr aTet Haat Hl Asta HUF | 
faa & aa Hafras ot at naca aalafad g, TST VAR AAATG ate Waa HT ASCs 
feat & aa  aecat & weal wae 21 ate dat Hate afew areifry dat aH, fae rat H, AT ATTA 
Tara WATS, TAH ST aH SF  qTaEat AAT HS ATTA HT VTS, Tat UHara are Jee fe Hla ATA 
vated eqfaara ‘adaia’ By frarae ATCAT BATT ST HT TTT Slaps H PATA HL AA ATA Sarat A 
fora FETTEdt AT acs sea Lear, waa Ta aga wa e regia frases FH aaa ‘agara’ aq eat BA 
HOS THAT AT HT St Hfecrer sit H cataelfes Slat 8 at Saat ars fee Al adi fj get saa 
TUT FH AoHt AA VAS aratorg Hy aT ATA HTT SAT SB, THT UT ary F fae wl vas aera aT 
fag vat dra IST | saat sat faeatraror T aeATitt Sto free at sari Tart BTL TAHT ATTA F 
\ow 














Ace afacim sit: un fag aa FETA 


mere Ht Sah Al; AIT AT ARS TNE FH APH SAAT fea, TetaT warat fe AT AEA if oat 
onfaca Bl aa AY HL aH | A ea aaa facHe Ate Tz | HASTA arat H Tea GAT A qrat % 

a qa wot Wars, 1S ala Blais Al H faTT A AATT: ACA EI ‘qgara Fast etal ‘qa al wate! 
a atte afaerar oft oat aetet BGRareT fr gS EDs eels aE fre AT ATE paar & aA " 
aitant fase teas, veg aa ate fae Fai ar aMiaer FATA sta TATA HA TT 
UTaT Stat SI 


~ 


meradiafan arcindeneaterg Sora afrera Ara aeara H aherrst sata 
HLA BT ATA BT AT HLT Bits A TRIS FT Wiea aga ae wat) Theag Pratl aa cated F qeart 4 
ST AAT Bl Sits SAYA ATLA TAT eT, afe afaacca ara garth acat ar Tiers aT Tee wey = 
ag WaT AC sa ae hea fay qian at aTaa HT ELS TS AT fal si TH GEL AAT " 
cog afrag & afra oft da ae & fou afaaeaa ae TH Saat Ht, AZ TATA TSF fea Te 
at g1 raat are aa FH afeas oft & fret di ae a Za alas i EY TAT ex gor wera ‘ 


za faa ¥ . : => gan HORAN 
fos Hane star mae at, cae stareadt safe ae ate ATIF gaa at eat 8 


SU BT AAAS SAT | 
aaa aarm aa tae aga go oa, THe saa AT FETS sah saa Ht SSE 
ate ate AHA wanfss Frat Bea are Ha Rar Pe acCrota Ht Bt ATE TAHT FAA a fa OU 
aver are afer oi & fot oroera gh HA are aac H gare oT TA TET arate 3 
at, SE wher arc orar are HOU oe eB a | ere aT AAT ST ie 
aedare ae feat | oa Ha aE aaorar fe we Gea HAA aet Frere HT ATE ae Te ee 
fe oer & pr Sa ar< at Slant BTA G, aa sata aw 2 arate vor fat ale qa taal ae it 
ara & aan ast | RR aga A ora ae ATC ASAT AST ALT AST TISTE TTA EI ga fea 
at afacra oft & aie sa frat ar crea Gat tte arta Hit Prat fe ae Fett qraeae € | Pr 
WL QCM Fae H aaTeT F LET, afrnae mada Geet HTOM a eral 59" at 
ct Te ae, a TH TTT TTT | a4 
se aoe fafa & att go ote Bp Tea a? 5 ark ae aT A TE HOTT Tao 
gor fr gut SB ar, at ga mae fd wre eRe aT H AAA, THT A TT #A 


. ~ A al? 
tel ted & atte ella at at Ts hee ce eatrarrennent tL eo 
HT AT Tal S fare eaTaare etine AHA fe ag ata faaret A AMA eer ATH fat 

HY Atty Ay 


Th a H areaTiorey AAT S AX Tea |g | Aga faa TH AVA aeait TAHT A TERS att 8 
Sarg allt ga ware Bt aTaaTslt a are A aTAaT 1 set aw fe we are BATTS qc qaw | 5 a 
fa afar oft fra areaat H wit gu 8 sah aren dese H frat wT faa! adi arta el aad! 
we Hacer SY a silat A aeara-a1e “ ae aoe a 
bate aéaraaaat, HeTEAT aT ara, area TAT, TOT cy a4 
i afaeara at ara fee stat & afte faeara Ht Sor fat <1 afar A a 
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ARTHAS UT EAT AAT SAT ATA ATTA TATA 


a larqay 
SAT: 
att UAHA AIHA, ATMA AHA fo fHo, area 
plore pralpaa rye a PER TATA: 
TCS Aas TMI AST WAT aya wae gil 
HS amat: He ada Tarr we: fya- 
ara: ayer face arise 
qarearhy = qtsafa: sfatafa: aergaeateaat 
Taratagaiire «faa Sitarazet | aa: RI 
wart faest afcenfasst aattrare qj 
faearimett | aateyaT | taritaramett 
ad acftgea weal atl 4 wet wat 
TS TATAGATAN ASAT aa a: HeTaTy 131 
fe @ Ta fgas ata areAr aaa 2 0 ateefaasrs | 
a: caren aod aeaftefargt ARMA a afeaTTATT UY 
yey Walesa, «Feat Aaa Sfadisaied qeear: | 
acanaiatfeaeenfsaes a aTaeaeT fae TRISTAN 
aay odafaaareaeeet we feast aft get axa 
aRacsarta a geailaserat fawaat  efreret 116 
afaeg acer guafaaarfer dem yaaa esa A ATT 
aret g oteraed aaarfrcert arargaferge eAAAT ATE UN 
TarRacaaatioraacerearat = faaurafe | STAT 
frat osasaffanzroeratarereatt = TET AT AAAS 7 ICI 
qafaeatrarmasrat 3 =—|- ritraeafatrrrsaraac: | 
aresiifa fafgaerfas ATTaTAT ARASARRY  AAITASATCANT NSM 
Ala aAaH AAT AA feAAATAL TT TATA TES | 
fasifeatanfaearzaat mie: —-alaticagfrast@errarsaiste 118 ol 





RLS 


TAPATA AA : 


fadaatt feantt aaat waa aaa gaat fe aa wary! 
CAC AE i ra qT, aq uq aateaat Afanat a oaafeaat AM! 
at aq drafandieaataarataaa: fafa fefet sfaarqara: | 


FAH aa astaamremaT raed: aaa ace aaa aa: UR 


Tt ay eeeifethendnwrent rarer qa: Waa | 
aaa ea faq 





tq ag  aetnr: esl 


ae A aed emer fea reer PaTOTETE fea fraracge: | 
FTA aa Perey TAT TA APTA TTT TT PTET: CS 
qa aa spa aren fa Pa TATA ASOT TS HTT 
ray aa 


“qaaagtataadiedia ara aera aera Weal 


TATA Isaqengy  faearcsrasait afat: aq aay! 
TAH aa Azan taaAT ease A aT HOTT MAB AT: (SSE 


sarenratamamfrratfrararerariecrrcfe 


ESTA A T: | 
attanaarcanateas | aa faxareartatha cantata: 1 Rell 
CET A TRA aT AM PACAU al TACT AT: + | 
raat tea feat afar: aapatercat: = ETT aT TING 
Tealqa aaa aay qatar a fara fersSaret | 
Sati watieatiiatia qaeaa TAMA TSTATTTT U8 SU 
warttaatafragaacea aime wreara farang | 
laresseq cargurgass oaafara teeta asa alfa: ROU 
TAT TATA aCCIGE ksh AAALAC ASST | 

Teta ssqisaresradrar sfasa od Aarat aerated fe NR 8M 
Tae aay ABH aera ea CaaS TAT ay | 
fertoriignarspaat qoergerat eget NNR 
AAAT suraaraea fare walraaea qaHfAarse | 
aeMtaet gat aa «(iw PRATGAT aT ferpfer aT IRR 
wit: UTA saTistaeet, STHHAY, | 
alee cay 


aoratreaaeranfi qt oasafa fe gare Re 
wett fata gah aa araamtt aaartaatret a aeeadioa! 


Sealaunaraere dgatatr oot aaafafe faacrar gafet R4l 
wet qargiadat sas ada samara afer: 
ass et SATA AAATTT rater SHIA al cag URI 
Taga Pra ast SIT FAHISa eaararareredy | 


Urs faq faayat aadl a aeacHeatogemata mf eat cada Rv! 











APTA 


ara faratcorgeeacaaqaracasitaraaay ae TATA I 


TUTTI AITA TATA ATT aracattasady = -wadtaafa: Rell 
qenfaat facady afaatatet sifesacaft ara aaeaail 
aTaraad | gauAaadaedt «= WaaaTAdT «= aaa TUR 


qAraasaaa Hastishe sat satis ATER WT qt Haxay| 
qaSaat vata AaqaTsTSISTT AT ad fact fasad T PRETATATST WR oll 
aa Tarqisafacar arqrers fea UTS faqearet | 
faqtieeratauataaat = wraleaTa = afar PraTeTT U3 8 
SUTSA AA AATFTACAT ort staat aq fra wal . 
aataaaearag SRTSHT qetfoaftasire feaeprara 3 RU 
amaatarafa = - qaeaaecat faedtretatata fe faa | 
Wracaalq Sg aA Aea T UTFTATHTATAAISNITT 13 31 
aq: adaqamifaare att: = qaraeta: | 

arta: ILIA RATS H MS TATaAR TALL: 
ararqtaq aq aa faaar aaa wexad 

ara faacaaeta witedraar HOTAT WV 

TATALEA TA TAT TaTIAT ATTA TEA TTT AAS HT 
feta tga lattfarar ate arexanrartat St FTP 
cqa aa tana fare faatiza = facopqe faqieaar 1 
ait aagit watsf acHat ela aval aaat a arae ize 
porady Aaa oT AeA aAATeey waltadt A 
faafaacate =—- agapsm faa qamit  tq aTfaaTA Boll 


TAT SCEAT TCATAATTT Satara aaa I 
ca feoratgen faarqararaait qT t ATATHATTT fa USCA 
ceqTH ea Sq CAT SACS ATA TTAT AS HT 


BaVIA TY sty T aq ara arKcaaa feet = AHR URSNM 
aq aad ae wag waiter watson gq areatat: | 
daicarafeurefy fra: slatedaaneer sal faara: voll 
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(WORKS OF DR. GOPINATH KAVIRAJ) 


aAHsaaat 
qHRsat AAS, CATHY TATA, WaT AeETAA 


9 Yey (Books) 


farat 


areata acafa Att aaay (Ancient Indian Culture and its Approaches), QTE &%, ¢&&8, 


que 2, 23&¥, THlag——faeIe UAT gfe, Tear | 
_ area ASAT A araaa ise (§akta Viewpoint in Tantrika Literature), 2&°&3, THTaa—— 


fasre usearat TeIg, Tear 

lat Hl areaT AAT (Contribution o 
each, THlaa——laels LISEHTTT greg, Tea | 
_ atfan aepie (ATT, 2284) 
| Mea AT ATA (TAA ATT), T 
stmt =| wat——ferdt | AED C, 
ATRTAT | } 
_arfaa arfeca at fare ( 
SAT Fear AAA, BAAS | 


f Medieval. Benares to Sanskrit Literature), 


ara ——Aeala FATT THT, ATUL | 
(sa #) yaraa——aredta = faa «| WRTRTA, 


~ ~a 


Bibliography of Tantrika Literature) (3@ ), THT 


atte 

. fray fragraea sat (A Life Story of the Great Yogi Sri Viguddhananda Paramahansa), 

qs 2 aca: que 2%, AcavaAT ( f Spiritual Life as enunciated 
bf 3 } } 

by the great Yogi)s GIs 2, ByalHat, (Stories 

unbounded Love of the great Yogi)s HT &; qaig, ATT %; 


sarrata——faa rare HITT ITAA, qoatgat, ATTA | 
. yeas Agar (Great Integral Yoga) 1948, qatarp——a eal qzai Ws silo, 2% PISA 
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Basic Principles © 
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afaca ot at Haat 


5). 7 9, 23&R° 
ECOG at aeqad (Discourses based on Interviews with great saints), ary 4 
ATT 2, 23&3, THAI TWewsaIeaA, 2%, Waraqa Taq, BIHAT| | Liens 
aA AY AWTAAMIEAT faracta, 2&2 (Birds Eyeview on Tantrik Culture anc 
qaae——atia aaa al AI A AHA BIA, POAT | 


Tat | 
. Faaararraraa, 23%, qaraa—faaerere HAT AAA, qaafeat, aaa wie 
wrayer araart arr, (Different forms of Vaisnava Sadhanas, Siddhamarga, 


: 5 7 Boral | 
ee eee re cen eee rr eabinasanat 
2%2%&, (Reflections on Beauty in some literary pieces of Jsé 


_-sfesad Galm 
Tagore, C. R. Das, Saryubala, Browing & Byron), THAD alae 
Gfeatat FETT, TIHM—V | 
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: : differe? 
HOTT .s in 
. arHeNTaT, (Reflections on the Divine Principle and Spiritual Life 


aspects), THAa—-—AHOTAT, FT Fat, PATAA, BAHAI-RS 

faaaarot|—aqus 2H Z, 92U% F 

MAA, WHatsar, ATT | manele practice) 

aitean fared At araar (Sa H) ——(Essays on Tantrika Culture in Principle ¢ 

waraa——deara afaatact | 

rh Garare Mat sikat——varaa—ao Ho MIATA HITT, 8 ape (4° 
PUAKT FATA, 2. TARTTA ATT (To EVER, WARLWAS TH), ® a 1a 93 (Rh): 

aay, ¥, waAY AF (To 22-2%), |. ATA (To 2E-RV), & eqTaaed! : aal 

©. ALT (To Wu-RAWw), 6. BE (To 2e0-2eR), % TE (To 

WATT (To 4), 2%. fay, (Fo ¥-4) | 
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~ ry c -_—{Fag 
2284 aH, AS %, (HAH), AATAP 
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s+ Colles 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired for the Sanskrit 


during 1918-1919——Published by U. P. Government, Allababac 


- Colles” 

* si t in the Sanskrit pabat 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Mimamsa Manuscripts a i 
ment, 

Benares with Introduction, 1923, Published by U.P. Gove™ npIA 


in {ta: 
Bibliography of Nyaya-Vaisesika Literature, 1961——Published Calct 


{ Stree t, 
STUDIES PAST AND PRESENT’, 3, Shambhunath Pandit awa” 


ersity> 
Aspects of Indian Thought, 1966, Published by Burdwan Univ 
West Bengal. 
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Nae 2. B@ (ARTICLES) - 
gfratat ae aaaaeat A Tatfaa (Published in Journals and other collections), 
Leh BEET 

HAT Aiea, TITAS TST HTS, TATA 

(2) aremeiatt (2) (8X FT WSR" 0) 

(2) aarat areata FISTT (RW, AT (S84 go) 
depacalny, afas eats AST afer araed, afrartt, feest—e - 

(2) arat rcreq (f°: 92, alain, AGad-afwareara, TA, C8¥4 Eo) 

(2) qatar (fo RHA 22¥u) 

(3) Faraet fare, aaie (3 2 8%, AT &82& Be) 
aeeaat ATAT-- ATTA dena fasafrarea, arent, arafafa (ee: 2, FAT WORK fro ) 
arrfeat- Carat faxttaa ror, TTS, (HEaTAR ), Warseeay afecarafanal (8: a, daa Re ge fro) 
qeatgg ATTA AIMSS, TTT, arama rath 

(2) ayraaararat ICaa: (areas TAT RoR’ fo) 

(2) qaratar (¥¢: 8) TIRES me far TT 28e4 go F feted 

(3) aired faterg TFET: scat art: (¥2 2% TT 8&4 Fe) 

(¥) Farat areaiae TET (2g 10 FresaTeT TT 8&2 Eo) 
aT -— APTA, Slo ssa AEAT, SHOAAT TRA, ara 

(9) wradt aera afte SIGART 

farat 

megTy—AlaTaa, TILAT®, | 

(9) wrag fame (&:¢ AEST, dag (8¢¢) 

(2) ataqariad at geafafat salt Fett (witat 4%) 
(3) geaz BH facara (0:8 Seqzis, HIT °3¢8 fae) 
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(¥) Herger at arott——aft aft Fare HHT TTTAATTS (o:¥, FIT 28¢8 fae) 


at art aatdd aeal—— 

(a) safe att fafa aa FT cFET (o:%, @, FAT %8E8 fo) 
(a) tra ay at aataata &7 (9:20, HAT &88° fo ) 
(¢) arr saaata (C22, FAA, aad %%%° fio ) 

(6) fant ceer (oe FF) 

(c) arf Haya afr (STH HF ) 

(9) afarararat (8:% dad %33%) a! 
(20) ata ar fara We (20:2, Ais, TAT 33% fio) 


(92) aa faa (sTa7a am ) et 
(22) ant wat airfaata (8°? aie, TAT &33% fao ) 
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(9%) Sra aecars Hara at H asaars Haas (22:2 
(24) Fale Aix faa Taale = (22 2 To Led 
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993295 = 

(S%, WL ASRS RS 
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(0) Hat BW YF FH avaT (22:2, To €23, AL 242% Eo) 


T eee, AAT 233% fac) 
(0) frata ara wea He aaa Tins ETAT HT AMA (22:2 T° See WAI § 


(2%) aratica (22: 2 aetig, Faq 23e% fFo) 
(Ro) Heater att TeATe (2%:9, Aaracata, ATT 224%) 
(2) afeatra wera (24:2, araata aT 7e%0 Fo) 
AAT TEM (24%, 4, &, ©, 19%0 Fo) (22:2, AAT Zook fae) 
Gat FT Tear (2E:4, ¢) 
(R¥) Teter Ae TamRteeT (26:22, TT 2e¥R Fo) 
aTaT (22:4, aq 924% 20) ; 
CATA BT HEAT (23:22 To 220, Haq Zook fae) 
RSS TEA (R34, AAT Rook fo) 


AT ATE TATA TAT (23:22, TAT Rook Fao) 


Wiad Xaet (24:2, fare deaf aay, Wad Yoo’ fao) 

aelata ate quae ar afaara (2%:2, HAT Yoow fFo) 

SUIAd Ata aT ala AIX AaaTS (2¥:8, AAT Roov fate ) 
FET Aca *T AHIAZ—AT, TATA, WTA, (23:22, 8%, Fd e385 = 
(32) Ue aetna ware ot fafzmrar (22:2, wfaacin, Aaa Roe¥ Fe) 
(3%) mort (33:2, aTHaar aim, aq 2949 fo) 


areata —— ft at aparcazty aq, Weal, ATCoTay 


AT AT BT AAT ate (2:3, UT 2343 Yo ) 

a Dae fo oT PRhR Zo} 
nn» (8:4, AL BR4Y Fo) 
1 (RR, AT 2Auy Fo) 


) d) 


TRA TT BT HH (V4, TL 2A4y Fo) 
ATT AT aT raTATOAT (2:2, BL LAY Eo) 


yon nn (RR, AT VARY Fo) 


- ANTE SAAT (2:2, ¥, 3:2, aH {R44 Fo ) 
AUT HTT TATATOAY (2:3, BT VAuY Zo ) 


ATT AAA (2:3, AT 2auy fo) 
28. 


a2. 
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TATA al AAAI (22%, FT 2 Quy $0) 
AMAT TERA (RM BIT 3:8, AL LAK Fo) 


phe he) : “3 $0) (@) ae 
WIT A aI (H) qaar atc as wr Tz (20:2, AL 9¥R & 
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ar 
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2 o3 
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R0. 
R2. 
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R8- 
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Rk. 
pace 
RS. 
coe 
30. 
2%. 
RX: 
RR. 
3Y, 
R4. 
R&. 
2. 
RC. 
88. 


Vo 
¥R 
BR 
wy 
ca 
SX 


ofy oft at AY AATATAY (3:2, TT 2344 =O ) 
Ha-faara Ft TH AeH (3:2, TT S44Re) 
oft ft AT BY AATATTT (3:2, TT 2344RO ) 
aa fasta ate area at fafaa waeaTe (3:2, ATRIA $0) 
oft oft at ET AAAI (3:3, TT C3N4RO ) 

n (3%, FT 8848 Be) 
qa, TRATCAT ATX WMATA (3%, AT &Sk $0) 
off oft at BY TATA (82%, AT FS4% fo ) 

PeMiigh isi CLR, RITE SU VEOH) 
araifra afte & aft AT AT FT aroit (¥:2, TL %*4& Re) 
faa get (¥:R, AT @Sk go ) 
off oft at BY TATA (¥:3, ATL LS4X& go ) 
(¥:¥, TT P34 So) 

Pe We ese al 0) 
a alt g (4: VATE34v $0 ) 
attra AlTAT AY UH ASH (4:3, AT WOW g0 ) 
oth oft at BY AATATAT (4:2, TT CANE g° ) 
afea BT TTST (4:2, AT Ww go ) 
oftott ar at eacaTat (4:3, FT 2@ky so ) 

«oe pent yp (HOSP RCT SS) 
Rat ait STA BT fAwA-TF afie (4:¥, TT US 
eam NE HT WET (U2, auc eo) 
gear oat FTE aT eat (ER AT gQuc so) 
srqus wad aft (4:¥, TT 884 20) 
eam Ha AT TUAEAT (9:2, TT VSM g°) 
Shaw at wer (0:¥, TT 34S 3°) 
aa fara ate area TTT (6:8 a1 8% 
oft mata BT CAST AIT ata ga AATAT 
ace fara a geet (2:2, TT 3° go ) 
aq at yafet (2%, F 99&e 20) 
araqareaat at afarset (9:2 AT 9@4e go) 
esat afer (9:2 FT (88% *) 
aa H BeAAT (&:2 TT 834° 2°) 


y? i} 33 


é $0) 


go) 
(2:2, AL 88k 3°) 


aeatert——fafere Trae, aTeTTAT 


2. 


araat-frafa (8820-R¢ 30 ) 














ry, afacia at Ht Sfaat 


GtHTe (22:4, &, ATG ATT 2240 Fo) 
2 WAST Fe ATT HH (22:¢, 2340 F f 
% aif SAAT AIL AAA TAA (24:2, 2%, CHawaedy faery, %3%0 Z0 ) 
4 BOT HT HARA (To AY Aan Faq 72.22 fae) 
faqan——-sat Faq ATA, wAAT 
Q Hdl areata Haar aT ater (fearaz, 22 
R 4 Fi TaeT, atfaaia aie Ha (aaeaz, | 
WIA —— HATH, 


{ wea aepia aT eet (again dag 


AlAaaa——FTT TAT 


2 silat H fram (2:2 go, eeuy 20 ) 


AiAq——ATy IY 


{ALT 8g AIT He (2:2, ¥, 4, €, 2 8 TT 2% 
fareq ate, Car (Ho qo) 

2 Te, fare Ait HOT (2:2, @a¥¥ Go) 

RAT aaraway (2:2, TT °2¥4 Fo) 
MA, AA MSH, Fi TAy, 
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8 areaiica atte & pret at arenas caed (arzinay, ata aa, 2249) 

R TA ar eae, arfzata ale We (22 AFSAY,, 2240 Fo) 

%. Tread: fata aft ( 22 age, 2348 Zo ) 
farts, aril faartts, arcropay 

§ aaa af aldara Wo araty ar area 

2 WHIT ate aa ira SRACATS ( 2:3, Taq 

2 Wet aeeadt at atefrory (2:2, daq 
wasaataat, fed Wea Wier, eareraie 


fae 
. °o 

(. Weta depht F Srasiaa att afar tra (aiadenta fatain, araq X°% 

fade, TUAFT, 


(9:2, Aaa 2c fac) 
22¢% fac) 
220% fao) 


) 


t. BATHE (2:2, e, wT eeee Zo ) 
ATTN Hatha afta, aratt ara Tate sat, array 


. Feast dena aifgea A watt aq——rara, aes, Alatar (aeeaet TIPS Se 
¥ Bards, AL 2242 go) 


afeae afar, fare Usa GMs, Gear 
£ ATA F SATA aT THT (2:2, TIS 20E2 Fo 
R fete att ale Herta (2:2, aie R3ERX Fo) 
2 BRT AT ARIAT ATAT (AVY ate 3:2) 


ani 


) 





a 
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afactat ait at Haat ) URe 


Yo qpaph aeesa——UH aeNTT (TAT LSR¥ Ro) 
ATA Heleea, AalaA 
9. ara a Slat aT Arad (AT lat aH, 238 Zo) 
are, AAT faat AAA, AFAR 
9. WI<d ATT AS BT AAC ara at Tel fast ataAT g (828, 88 $0) 


2. AT Meat ETT MAT BT SATA ait aTata-aaa (20:2, AT &8§h =o) 


aug sath, ATTA 
9, aasttat ATT FT aifizcer faazT (2:2, TL 2384 Eo) 
faratafor, ATT 
9, ait HFS AT (838% 30 ) 
franca, afafaat, TTS qhan ate 
(9) wae aad : atte ait aifen wiRataare (0%, AT 288% Ee) 
(2) ASAT FT ATTA (9:2, 238% Ee) 
faedh faraela——AFTT, are array TATRA AAT, ATRTTT 
(2) ameat (faea Q) 
(2) sax (face 2) 
(3) alate (faz 2) 
nardrenata feat afaarea-aea—-—APTAF, aratt array TaTfeTy TAT, ater 
gefedt at (To 29%) 
aged sea aeATI- TA AAT FT TTMATT 
walMarteata faaratz ts-CAITH-WeA-—-ATUAF i fea GETaTAA, O1R¥, THT THY, BIA 
(9) fafare fata (art &) 
(a) are ate renta waet (AT 2) 
qare-afiarea-aed, THTIH, TEA 
g. afse HT GHA 
atintt aatataea, ATTA 
9, Hare aaa 


a——farq faxataatea arama 


aT 
), waren, Faye tars aaa aera, ABeEAT, ATRTA 


fargaroht (arias, to TATA PTR 
g aaa (2:234% 2) : 
2.32 at wa(t) ( 

(Tt) (42348 2) 
3. mary arad (8:8 34% 30 ) 


pgays fe), (4) (22944 2°), (at) (#2848 &e) 
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arafat at at AT (42224 Zo ) 

Ga faaa-taea FAR TeaTT (€:2%46 Fo) 
. ALTE AGT (€:2940 Fo) 
> MATT ATAATS WTA (&:2940 Fo) 
- UH A aT feet ATT (¥:294§ Fo ) 
¥. THE IRT (¥:2R4§ fo) 

(4. RABAT feats (¥:294¢ fo) 

€&. TUT HAS faa (¥:294 $o) 

(9. SARA aT arf (6:224¢ Fo) 

{¢. Farge teem (¢:224¢ fo) 

88. fraafa (c:2e4e £0) 

XO. ATT THT (2:224e fo) 
X. eat arate at quia ara——uafe afte (¢:494¢ fo) 
RR. ATATS Gor MT att aT Fcor fs ( & AR Zo ) 
WWI, HoT 


Walesa at req (ATA-5TETT ) 2e%2 fo) 
RAI, HHA 


gy 

ct nee TRzaz anit Seq Alay 1 (amg 2:2344% Zo) 
Q 
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(2) aaex sata arect (HITT 233¥ go) 
(2) teat frat (aAatTaT 2e%o Fo) 
fata, eTsI 
(8) tama afgat (ara gexe fo) 
(2) Sefafe at qicic afrara (20: 2 arf Veh Fo) 
(2) fatanrat (atfkar eave fo, area 2ekc £o) 
atta (New Series) arato sft HIM MTAa AIT, AAT TIST, STHT 
2. Fart (afaar) 2eo¥ Fo 
AAT, AFITo al faedeax afea, aaataz, ATT 
8 Bea AAAI agTENT 
Students’ Magazine HBHUT | 
&- Gat (Haat) e¢oe Fo 





Tatar, le, TAdeaT ele, HSHAT 
(2) avert (2) %8%e fo 
(2) * » ER) WBF Ro 
NTA, STHT 
ATS LA ——ATATT 23228 Zo 
satasarfa (afar), aTaTrat 
x. frat amg 62. qty PSX8 Jo 
X yoo 2X. ATT FSxXk qo 
Sih Maria a Was ICTT C888 ee 
SMUT hh gases A RRA IEP 
satasata (aTaifer), ATT 
g. at faaTT, 2322 fo 
2, Fora Haart ATSTAA aT aTEATACHH SAITAT, LBRR Fo 
sept (232% Fo), ATA TAT 
g. acai = (F) (FT L8RR Ee) 
» on (&) (AT 8828 Be) 
agate at Sfat (FT &8RR =e) 
_geafrat aetre wfrat (2) (FT 8RR Fe) 
aa, i" (2X). (HL BBR Re) 
scafaal aatt (TT &SRX =o) 
mad (FT 2822 =o 
Fes pee aaiat stags, AS 8 (aaretat) (FT SRR Re) 
TeIage Prorwa (AT SRR $o) 
ant atigea, arerratt : 
2, TEA Aras, (AVS 22%, TT WIR go ) 
2. Hrsfedt at (v:¥ AT CSR” 30) 
JAW, ATUMTAT 


@ atrteraaa «= ¢ ATARTT BSRN go 
x ” ” 2. afar PRY Zo 
on . 3, FTSAT L324 =o 
¥. ” - ¥. Te 2QRXz gO 
at ”? y Gu, ATa ” 
Sigh . 6. ITT os 
%, ” 5 \9. qa or 
G é. Fara r 


ee 


, 
} 
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asia aa aera 


aan ateaH 


. CarE AT ABT 


. TRAIT Al ATR Tata 


ee eS a ed 


wo lw 
vo iQ; -“® 
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2. HIeTA 2 
wea ay aaa (saat. vera) —arhat 2 
ASIASIUATA SLAMS ATEAT 
4. ASTAZIWNSATA SAAS ATTAT 
. Fat Satara 2 
aap  -ATAATT 
. WAIT Leta (2) BTlaH 22%2 Fo 
) ata 


r) 


2 


( 
( 


ae 





 BBRE Zo 
ateaqt Cs, 
2. AlldaH 22R@ Zo 
Q. FAG 2342S Fo 
3. ATATS (ARC Fo 
%. ATAN 2222 Zo 
2. 2229 Zo 


wy 
O° 


Quy 


wv 


£222 Ko 
(2) anerat <S 
(2) a9 43% 


~~ 
S2& Ro 


TETE «= HAT--ANATE-%BBR BO 


_ nee Zo 

. FAIL TLATSAI—-—ATITS 2A% Fo 

. ARAN AeHlA-—alaqe 2¢%y Fo 

.aMTad saat Al sraaca—2e%2 Fo 

a8. Ma, tars AT HsI——aAraM 2e¥?e Fo 

fo. Sefaia Al gray afamia, Fae 2e%2 Fo 
. SUTAM ArTaAr araifay Aaala, 22%% Fo 


ra atTal (Atai-gitwar) al aft ataeawil da, wae, areal 
Q. AT ATA AMAT SATVAT 2. 2:2, 223 Fo. 


9%, HATAT PARR Ho 
2:4, HALT, PAu Ro 
U2, AE, — &AK¥ Ro; 


| 2:3, TaAFAT, $QUY Fo 
. 2%, BAL, BARR Fo — 
. 3:2, FS, = &SRR FO 
. 2:2, ATET, 2AKe Fo 
. 3:3, TAFAT, A444 Fo 
. 3:24, HIT, 224R: Fo 
. V2, FE, 884% Fo 


° 


Oh Wh - 
O 


2:2, BNET @3v¥ zo 





afactsn Sit at Efrat &oR 


22. MT AL AALATIY STRAT 22. ¥:2, WIT, &R4E Ho 


SE et ty , » «=P. WER, AAFAZ, AYE Fo 
ee i 3 » 2%. 88, ware, 2940 Fo 
aries : Be MER AB. RSG Fo 
ne r » =o RR. ER, ART, «= 8R49 Fo 
Ca r ,) 29, 4:3, FAFA, LS4o Fo 
Resa ee ye yy 8S. RS, adh, Rane So, 
22h ieee RRS, FE, BARS Fo 
ON a Lis , 3. NOs, SR, WIT, WQS Ho 


Qa. TRATAT, HT (24, BV4¥ fo)” 

22. AIT AAT (2%, WR4¥ Fo) 

23. atfaqe carta = (2) WR, VAK¥ Fo 
oe a AR eee 
we gi eon’ | AR) RM, BRAS 

Q¥v. HITT teeT (2) (2:3, 84¥ Fe) 
owt (2) (8%, 844 ee) 

a4. Hafamrag wafan (22%, $344 Fo) 


28. aor fast aft ameare. . waearafarea. (2) (3:2, 8844 Ee) 
“Teer (2) (2:2, 2844 Re ) 


Re. Fa, TORTEAT aft aarat (3:¥, 884% Zo) 
2. fae Te (¥:%, &84R Fo) | . 
28. oft ft arg ara gearefe war (8, 884% Ee) 
20. arf fee F aft att wae are (¥:%, 884" Ee) 
39. arearina silat Tet card (2) (¥:3, M84 Ee) 

” aa ad f (2) (8%, P24 Eo ) 

" . oy RR} (RR, BBNE BO) 
82. afin: wqea oftaae, afionfaa aft Tema (4:2, U84E Ee) 
33. afeae TTTMT (4:2, @84e Ee) ; : : 
2¥. afer arerare wayet fae (4:2, 2840 RO) 
4. BIT at gaa faer: cafe gfe (4%, (84¢ Fe) 
RR. AT PRA BEAT (S:%, She go ) yee 
V9. Gao Nat wer (4:3, U34d Eo) 
2¢. Haus uTaq caf (&:%, &348 Se) 
RS. TEM WIT TeraeaT (19:2, 284 Fe) 
¥o. WrraTIne afirear (1:2, 284s se) 


Gos 





afazia oft a pfaat 


%2, Saat BEM (9:3, 234% Zo) 
¥2. efaatd Al aaa ATTA (:%, 7343 Zo) 
¥3. aTcafaae qeoufa (¢:2, 2k0 Fo) 
wY. al WTaTAt eaeT AT Bea (gaat) (¢:2%, 24ko Fo) 
V4. AAT BHT (6:3, 2Xeo Go) 
fenils (areatte s), wane 
2) 


2. 
3 
a 
8 
3 
1 
u, 
% 
c 
¢ 
& 


R90. 
<2. 
RX. 
22. 
oN, 
gu. 
gt. 
29. 
QL, 
8. 


Ro, 
tearte (atte) anedig ate, 


Aq atad (TAH ATeT) 24 WE, 2243 A VV AE, V3 AE HAT 28 ee a 
Re FA, FATE, lo arg, go dang, Ye Fars, 22 ATS, | AG 

22 ATT, 2243 TH a. 
53 faaras 
Set aad (feta aims) 2¢ aaraz, 24 Aatat, 2 fraray, 8 Fae ted at 
23 fear iz, 30 faarayg, 2244 re rn wqTazy, 23 WAT, TAT 


. WAIT At aT 

. SATA FAIRE AMET 2943 TAT OR ATT WKY TF 
- TAT ASAE FATI—RE TSF LQG TAT VE ARH WS4¥ 
. Wet faa aTNy Fa 2z aa A Ages WQyy ay 
UF SR HIAT——% Gore F 22 qTeT Vay TF 


At att AMT arate wat——3 faarax gTaT 20 faarae 234% 


+ RATASTA ATETST_ HAT—— 2% AaTaT 2Au¥ 

URE AGUA TRL HATE TaFAT UA4Y H A HAT (Ran TF 
Te WTA waT— 2 a A a TT URaK TA 

. OAaTraHIe waT—3 WT FQ faaraz 284s TH 


QT AIT HAT— Ne faarat Fw HATA Qh aH 

WII Fast FIT-—w AFTAT WSKy 

TRETAT TAA——e FOE LAKE Yo MTT WA4e AH 

AT, SAT ST ATHTT TAT Yo aTET J wo faaeat Ae TH 
TERI, ATIMTA——QZAatat | o faaqrge 294s TH 

ne TATA—RCE FA A RE WITS LR49 TH : 

GUAT TT AZ F TATS—RR AE LRHR 

SET AFARTA— 8 & FATAL, RR AAFAT 2RE2 

TRAIT — 83 ATT F Ro APT 294e aH 

WTAT HHII—& HAT BI & ATF eaue 


TREE— 23 feaTAT aT Re feaTE 34S TAT & Hara W348 


| PORT 
&) AT (2243 fo) 


X ATRTST HY APEAT (gguy Fo 
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2. WelHenragy ay ST or (2a4¢ 
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afacta st at Bfaat 


¥. BART (2348 Ze) 
u. Heretfaat aTUaaAT (88% <0 ) 
&. TE ® (&3&RX Re) 
. aad ATTAIT CSET (2983 =e) 
c. wae: aaa farssft (888% g0 ) 
@. ara Sear afat at Thee LEA (2&4 Zo ) 
Qo. dita at Bliss TALS TAT (238% Eo) 
GAA, ATTA, HORTA : 
9, Syerrtaed (4:2, BB FTV 3+ 9:2) TTL &34o-4e 
2. ayaa Ht avers THOTT (AT 2R4¥ Fo.) 
3, afeerce ara (22:2) TT VSN go 
ve, arfenre TATAT (Reeds BH USK op WV, USER KO WELT CAE £0) 
ue. STANT AVA A HIATT HEIAACTT (2VUzV TT &Sk¥) 
aleqaqaeat, qraaay » 
9, qaare faatra (FATA, FAS, ATA, ATA, AFI, AL 232% Se) 
a, fant cage (afer, FA- 882¥ Eo) | 
3. afar arts (2:6, TT P82” $0 ) 
e, See wife at Trae TTT (STEIN gaa¥ Xo ) 
q. art at art faatc (aTaTE-ATITH, SAX <0) 
Gasqatait, THEMARTTAS, (8 Ato TATATT CAE, BHHTT-S 
aa at raat we (fara 02) To eS 
Vata, AT TAHOTAS, geatat HA, HITT’ 
sant gyfet at TTS AT (ATT, TT WV¥C go ) 
ardetion, oft oft RTATAs AIAT ATA, STATS sarees, faot-B¥ TAT 
o arkae fagter at artery teeT (ANE fara, 1 (882 Ee) 
2. ara (4R%) Ys WAT ait WETS, AT &S%2 30) 
2, aTAsST (4EIG, TT WSR go ) 
SATs, ATUTTAT 
Sanger veer (TAT, U8 TA aaa¥ go) 
deen, STHT UTTH 2a TAMA, aay faeet 
Q. AAT THA TET 8:8 (&8&& §o ) 
2, fade arcaTe ahafeaia——2 FAA ACMA 
9. cay wTart (889 =) 
2. Hlaata TET (8k 30 ) 
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Gos | alain Ht Tt Bteat 


3. frataty sataat (238 Fo) 

NFTAA Aa, BHHAT 
Araqat BET ( 224) 

amis AAT, THTAG—AM HAT Sh, TATMTAT 
eqiagettsafs (ats AaIaT) 

ANT, 30 HM WNAa TAH AG AT 22¢4% Fo 
Maas T TAL atlaata aA qiiea Bra 

atl At UA SIH AAA Ca WA, HIHAT 
UH SHC HAT (AT 223 go) 

AGT TAH ZRo allay atlanta aaile sera qa, ATTA 
AAT Tat carer ( 22ee Go) 
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Saraswati Bhavana Studies— 


Il. The View Point of Nyaya-Vaigesika Philosophy, (S.B.S. Vole 1) 

2. Nirmana Kaya (S.B.S. Vol. J) 

3. Paragurama Miéra .alias Vani prasad Ray (S.B.S. Vol. IT) 

4, A New Bhakti-Sitra (5.5.5. ° Vol. I) 

9. The System of Cakras According to Gorakha Nath (S. B.S, Vol. 11) 

6. Theism in Ancient India, (S.B.S. Vols. II & III) a 

7. Some Aspects of Vira gaiva Philosophy (S.B.S. Vol. II) 

8. Nyaya Kusumanjali : English Translation (S.B.S, Vol. IT) pe 

9. Sondala Upadhyaya (S.B.S. Vol. IT) r (s B.S 

10. Gleenings trom the History and Bibliography of Nyaya ital ie 
Vols. IIT to VI) 

It. 


The Problem of Casualty—Sankhya - Yoga View (S.B.5. Vol. TV) | 


12. Notes and Queries : No. 1—Virgin Worship (S.B.S. Vol. < g, Vol. vi) 
13. Notes and Queries : No. a (5:B. 


2—The Author of Prapancasar “a Vo iF vp) 
l4. Some Aspects of the History and Doctrines of the Nathas (8. sy Ss, Vol. “ie 
15. The Mim4msa Manuscripts in the Government Sanskrit Library Gs oF; VB)» 
16. Some Variants in the Readings of the Vaigesika Sutras (S. B.S=, V9 
17, Gleenings from the Tantras—The Ten Mahavidyas. (S.B.S. Vol. vit) 
18, The Date of Madhusiidana Saraswati (S.B.S. Vol. VIT) 3 
19). 


Descriptive Notes on Sanskrit Manuscripts (S.B.S. Vol. VI) 
20. Mysticism in Veda (S.B.S. Vol. VIII) | 


21, The Life of a Yogi. (S.B.S. Vol. IX) 
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99, The Philosophy of ‘Tripura Tantra (S.B.S. Vol. IX) 
93. Notes on Pasupata Philosophy (S.B.S. Vol. IX) 
94, The Conception of Physical and Superphysical Organism in Sanskrit Literature 


(S.B:S, *Vol. 26) 
95. Some Aspects of the Philosophy of §akta Tantra (S.B.S. Vol. X) 


26, A Short Note on Tattva Samasa (S.B.8. Vol. X) 
Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, Allahabad 


1. Note on grughna (Journal Vol. I) 
9. Notes and Queries : Dinakara (Journal Vol. I part IT) 


- Hindustan Review, Bombay 


Review of Dasgupta’s Indian Philosophy Vol. I (Jan. 1923) 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Lnstitule, Poona--Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian 


Philosophy (Vol. 5 parts I & Il, 1923, 1924) 
Kalyana Kalpataru, Gita Press, Gorakhpur-Faith in God (K. K. Vol. I) 
Modern Review, 77/2/1, Dharamtalla Strect, Calcutta—13—A Plea for a Regular Bibliography 
(June 1936) 
Journal of Ganganath Fha Research Instriute, Allahabad 
1. The Mystic Significance of ‘Evam’ (Vol. II, Part 1, Nov. 1944) 
9. Nada, Bindu and Kala (Vol. Il, Part 9, Feb. 1945) 
Kashi Vidyapitha Silver Jubleevolume, Published by Kashe Vidyapitha, Varanast 


d its Place in Dualistic ‘Tantras. 


Kaivalya an 
Indian Medical Association (I.M.A.) Vara- 


Souvener Silver Jublee Conference gf Us fs 
nasi, 1960 
Contribution of Kashi to S 
History of Philosophy—Eastern and Western, 
by George Allen @ Unwin, London— 


Sakta Philosophy (Vol. 1, PP 401-428) 
Published by the 


anskrit Literature (Agan) 1500-1800 
Edited by Dr. Radhakrishnan and Published 


Vivekananda Commemoration Volume, University of Burdwan, West Bengal 
Bengali Pandits in Mediaeval Varanasi (1965) | ) 

Mother as seen by Her Devotces Introduction by Kavirajji 60th Jayanti Celiberation 
in May 1956. : ad 

Ma Anand Mai by Devotees (1946 Val.) 


Indiana, Varanasi—Plea for a regular ' 


Mother Anandmal 
bibliography of Indian Periodicals (Jan. 1951) 
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(Introductions, Forewords ctc. to publis 


aeHA 
Swaml Bhask 
’ Vey or b . 
9. Introductions Upendra Vigyan in S.B. Text by the Guru 
S. B. studies No. 73 
2. afaat fagq afeataaa, area areay fea, £%%¢ 
feral 
2. sRIa (easaia) wet HaAMATT, ATT 645° fao — acter | 
2. waRaa tt ft aanRa : gears ara, efoerat HA, ATATS - | 
S 9 
3. Wl, Fated Salt, VATAT AAAS AAT AAAI, areal creas 08 
%. SAAT, AY WHAM AAA, TAS F feral AALATs, fepaHAIt 44, 4 WaT 
4. Wir, Fare aoll-waH fetta ave sfeareaT ATTN, gafaat, 
R. MaRAA, Urea ala, awea TaeaTA, qq 29%% So! 
o. Afnat, trate H fae genera, umadrrara fixe, L240 *° 
¢ 


afar, daar Sala, AAG ACERS, TAT 
S. Alaa, aaa cat, Uparet Sah, area 


aaa, aifaaate area atx arfzea, atezata TATE, ganz 2° 
Qt. STR, WTRT  weTT ram, aweAara ta, TA W3e¥ HO 
QR. tent, fra dara, wfeagon Wear, 2¢&3 Zo 
23. Afaat, aT waa, aagec mri, TH AaRv 
ay. 


rf ara ore 
Waa, ATT A Ga ater: gaara seas, Slo — 

Rh. ASAT, ATT FT (ee zara date ) 

X%. 


TATA Frey, fereriors TAT, 2aR4 Eo 


eo 


) we 
2. aftar, oR Via, TTA aE BA, WW Be 
% BAT, aes Rem, Tahar werd, 2e2¥ fo 
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afazia St at Hfaat ee 


. afar, featoa cada, gale wT, FoR 


aftr, aeareareat, Wares ATPATH, AVS %, 2S R¥ 


. Ufaat, eat aéfaradia, eittaer are 


afaat, al Teaca, Tees Fa, Tela ewer, Al AST aaaeT aeherse aad, 283 Fo 
WHAT, ATTY, ATWTAT, L2ac Fo 


_ WTaHAa, WATT TACHA, BTSVAUT AETTEATA LRyc Fo 
.mrapaa, aa-fra tara, caret fra@TARe, 8e G0 Fo 

. aeafa, geaxgqa, fafaarace tatat 

e &. 
gX. 
ge. 
oy. 
<4. 
8%. 
20. 
RC. 
a 
Qo, 
Xe. 
XR: 
XR. 
RY, 
XK. 
Xt. 


afani, waa aTPTAaTa, TWafHarte TWIEATAT, Bek Fo 

WaeHIa aAlacanyl AT, TAT TATST, 22gQ go 

araft, sitaccadt et aeaticay ea, HMA, AL &8X Fo 

Haar, arafata, Aaa ASMA, ATH AHUT, X¥R Ro 

oft qRt aaatr : faraafes wea: ah Teas, Gamat aa, oieharse 
qiapaa, Wasarara, efeara fated, ¢8&2 Ro 

afefaa, oraz fast, adianten asraeaTs, al Tals TAA, @3Ek Eo 
afaat, aft aft at ataraaet, qefrar eat, Ask 

afaat, Tavs Hela, Teirateat 

afer, ft att faAarat TAT, TAAL zal, ATTA, Y24X Fo 

Afra, ATTA GUS B, TATAY TANTICATAS TREAT, AT S48 go 

afar, aa HOTTA, AHTRATA STATA TAT aT, 234% Fo 

WHAT, WiadTAAd, STo frareraea TAHT, area 

rama, HorHAT at arfeat, fesIFATT TWA, AT Se" zo | 
saints (sanat) Tata< STHLE HATA, qalanled AZITEATA, TT &8E¥ Fo 
sreraa, ara, araap——adietiet agttears, ae AYATS AT fecqit atet Fy 


§8R¥ Fo 
fast , Booklet on Shri 
padhyaya, New Delhi, 1969 
afefaa, aa, caret Savas drt, TT W884, STAM 
AAA, AT 3 R4 Ho 
arama, ft ft agra ATA, cae ese GetlaTae, THT TAT TS ear, B84 Be itae 
WaPId, Tear Teed and its Bengali Translation by Dr. Ram Adhikari, Burdwan 
University, 1966. 
aafata, araftardt (sae) aFTT-—aAro dito Tiga, AL 288% EO 
arena, dart treater (Goat) ART HEATH, TT 883 FP 
aenfa, ft sft trasrgee at area TATeT (AT RIT aa) 
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Foreword, Kamkunj RIALA, FATAACIEX faz 2%22 = 
Introduction, Nyaya Bhashya, Translated by M. M. Ganganath Jha, 
originally in Indian Thought, Republished in 1939 in Poona orientalist. 


published 


bs . pipliothic 
Introduction, Tantra Vartika, Translated by Ganganath Jha, published in Bib 


India, Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1924. 


, “+ Oh: t AISA 
Introduction, Jayamangala : Gommentary on Sankhya Karika by Shr Shankat 


Edited by Dr. Hardatta Sharma, Calcutta, Oriental Series No. 19. 


: in 1926. 
Preftory Note, Index to Ramayan by M. N. Roy in S. B. sendies, Vole | 


‘ . ‘ Umesh 
Introduction, Conception of Matter according to Nyaya Vaishesika by 


Mishra, Allahabad in 1932 

Foreward, faaary : avizat faarsatt, ATH -UAAA aaa, arama, ial 
Foreward, SaieaTA AAT AAAS, TEU TH-TAA TEA aaadt, FL UR¥O Rag 
Foreward, Glimpses of “My Master, Shri Sitaram Das Onkar Nath a 
Foreward, Matri Vani, Varanasi 19959. . 
Foreward, aaa & 4ona areat aT Gaarcny AAA, cragon array © 
Introduction, Philosophy of Gorakhnath | Akhaya Kumar Banerj, 1961. 
Introduction, 4Tat ~<a with two Commentaries, Varanasi 1963. 
Foreward, Studies in Upanishads, Gobind Gopal Mukharj}, 1960- , 
Preftory Note, Atma Tatva Vivek with three Commentaries Varanas}. 
Introduction, #I@fasrd staal, Ho Ho SIUTAA Agta. 

Introduction, qaqa afeauied, TAT THA, &SRV zo 

Introduction, atSas, THAT TATEATA, ATTTTA 

Foreward, Amrit Manthan, Mangal Deo Shastri 

Introduction, Studies in Jain Philosophy, Nathmal Tatia, Varanasi, 195! 
Foreward. gatats (afaat), Slreuredy Tat fasrapatt VA, 9Quc Zo ppundbita 
Foreward, Nyaya Kusumanjali with four Commenteries, Edited 


Shastri and Padma Prasad Bhattarai, 1957. 


ZO Zo 


potted” 
; a 
Introduction, Vedic view of Man and the Universe, Shri J agadish Chand 
Calcutta, 1958. 5 aited by 
j k, 
Foreword, Siddhi Vinishchaya Tika, Anantavirya oD Akalanka wor 


Dr. Mahendra Kumar Jain, 1958. | 
Note on Doshas (41) in Sanskrit Poetry, Dr. Bechan Jha; 1969. 
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Introduction, Fa HIT Aqsa HT TEA, Sto HraaHt Harel, TT WVE4 Fo 
Introduction, Some Mystics & Aspects of Mysticism in Modern India. Sobha Ram 


Basu, 1967 
Foreword, stata uredia afer at aieeiae yfaras, Sto TH Si sareara R8 RK Zo 


Foreword, 4 taTa, HOTA AAT, [SEK FO 


Foreword, Lhe Hymns of Atharvan Zarathushtra, Edited by Ystindra Mohan 


Chatterji, 1966. 
Foreword, alae HT Aa (A-TATA, AATATA WEA, AT FRU Fo 
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A—VEDIC SECTION 


Name : Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 


Academic Qualifications : M.A., Kavyatirtha. 

Present Position : Leading a retired life. 

Publications : 1. Tantra-katha (Bengali), 
2. Jaina Padma Purana (Bengali), etc. 

Other Distinctions : Ex-Professor, Bengali De- 
partment, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Present Address : 28/3B, Sahanagar Road, 
Kalighat, Calcutta-26. 


Name : Devasthali, | Govind Vinayak 


(G. V. Devasthali) 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Bil, PhD, 
Present Position : Professor, Sanskrit Depart- 


ment, Poona University. 

Publications ; 1. A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay University Library, 2. 
Bhanudatta’s Alankaratilaka (Edited) 
3. Several Research Articles. 

Present Address : Kunj Villa, Agra Road, 


Nasik (Maharashtra). 
Name : Kashikar,  Chintamani Ganesh 
(C. G. Kashikar) 

- M.A., D.Litt. 


Academic Qualifications 

Present Position : Secretary, Vaidika Samso- 
dhana Mandala, Poona. 

Publications : (1) Rgveda with Sayana’s 
commentary (in collaboration), (2) 
Cultural History of the Revedic 
Period (Marathi), (3) Ayurvediya 
_ Padarthavijnanam (in collaboration), 


ata: aad, FARTTECT 

farert : Uo To, pTeadte 

adatTa WE > ATARI 

THT: 8. TAHA (ATT), RX HT TAFT 
(att) sats 

arg fattaatd : yaqd sears, Fret fram, 
STfasal HHT, BIOPUT | 

AGATA TAT: 213 Slo, ARIAT US, BST, 
HORAK? | 


ata: caeqel, Wace fares 


faett : UHo To, Ato to, W-UAo sto 

qdara Te: sears, aaa fart, gat fasa- 
ferareet | 

gait: 2. u fefenftea Selo aH ated 
Gos srad aafercee at fe ates afrataet 
aizat, 2. Mads 8 swarhios 
(aeatfect), 3. aH ATTA | 

agar cat: eT faet, are Us, ates 


(Fares ) 
ata; erates, Fararatr THAT 


frett : TA° To, Sto facto | 
agama wei aa, fet TMATTAISS, TAT, 
qatar 22. EAS ATTA Aled, RTT 
férq qartfaatty, sfeaa Ffstea, ¥. 
Yo Page, 4 FS AT TAT TAT AIF 
acts | ed 








(4) Indian Medicine (English trans- 
lation of J. Jolly’s German work 
“Medizin” with bibliographical notes), 
(5) Srautakofa—Vol, I—Sanskrit and 
English (in collaboration), (6) Srauta, 
Paitramedhika and Parigesa Sttras of 
Bharadwaja, (7) Several Research 
papers. 

Other Distinctions : Honorary 
Tilak Vidyapitha, 
Secretary, 


Registrar, 
Poona; Honorary 
Vedapathashala, 
Ponna; Honorary Secretary, Vajapeya 
Performance Committee, Poona; Mem- 
ber of several other learned socicties. 
Present Address : Vaidika 


Manddala, Poona-9. 


Poona 


Samsodhana 


Name : Mehendale, M. A. (M. A. Mehendale) 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 


Present Position : Professor, Sanskrit Depart- 


ment, Deccan College Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. 
Publications : 1. 


A Historical Grammar of 
Inscriptional — Prakrit, 2. Asokan 
Inscriptions in India, 3. Barhut 
Inscriptions (in collaboration), 4. 


Nirukta Notes. 
Other Distinctions : 1. 


Sometime Visiting 
Professor in 


Gottingen University, 

Gottingen (West Germany), 2. Sect- 
ional President, Linguistics Section, 
All India Oriental Conference, Anna- 
malainagar Session (S. India), 1955, 
3. Secretary, Linguistic Society of 
India (till December 1965), 4. 
Treasurer, Linguistic ~ Society of 
_ India, 5. Wilson Philological Lecturer, 
University of Bombay. 

Present Address : Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona-6. 





afcace : wan-attaa 


a -% 
acer at : afer eT ATS, ST 


ala : HAUS, ee Ge 


frat: Ho To, Tete SU a, fat 
qaqa Te: atHa ATEATTS sae) 
art 

sratart : 2. faxettcre AIMS = ga givsal) 

STH; 2- qarraet SUA free | 

5. ace ware, ¥ Ade 

S 
| qual 

aeq fadrratg : 8. TeTT pape ioe 

a erg fafrfer ATR Oe af 

attfeaors BPA, a 


fafeatece areraet 
erareret aat AAS 


afcfaee : Saa-aitag 


Name : Misra, Vidya Nivas 
Academic Qualifications : M. A., 

Shastri, Ph. D. 

Present Position : Reader, Sanskrit Dprrt- 
ment, Gorakhpur University. 
Publications. 

1. The Descriptive Technique of Panini 
(Mouton & Co., 1966), 

2, Modern Hindi Poetry. Anthology 
(Indiana University Press, 1965), 

3. Amarugatakam (Rajkamal, 1964), 

4. Six Collections of Literary and 
Critical Essays, 

5. More than a dozen papers. 

Other distinctions. 

1. Visiting Professor, Near 
Languages, University of California, 
Berkeley, U. S. A. (1960-61) ; 

9. Invited to attend the IX Internatio- 
nal Congress of Linguists, Cambridge, 


1962: 
3. Member of several Research Insti- 


Sahitya- 


Eastern 


tutions. 
Present Address : Surat Sadan, 
Allahadadpur, Gorakhpur. (U. P;) 


Name - Raburkar, Vasant Gajanan 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Department of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, 
University of Poona. 

Publications : 1. The Scers of the Reveda, 
2. Cultural History of Ancient India 
(in collaboration), 3. Usaniruddham 
(Edited), 4. Several Research Articles. 

Other Distinctions : 1. Editor of “Bharata- 
vani’? (Sanskrit) and ““Ekata” (Marathi), 
2. Sub-editor, Sanskrit Dictionary 
Department, Deccan College, Poona. 

Present Address » 1442-43, Sadashiv, Ravet- 
kar Building, Poona-2. 
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ata : fat, faeritare 
faeti : THo To, atfectatety, TOA sto 


adata We: Usx, dena fay, Treage fasa- 
faaqrma, WRATS 
ward : fe fetatter cata arn atthe, 
2. Alea ferdl Tael-wa Tea, 
2. AHRATHH, 
¥. fraerayeg, 
4. Un sig a afta aa fares 


fasinard: 2°. fafater simax, faax 
faq aaaa, afeatfrat farafrared, 
2. Reve Tite am foftatera 
e ofan (2952) afar a aaa 
3. TAH BWI-AeAAT F Way 


SS | 


AGATA TAT: LA ATA, ACSTRT TIRAYT 


aT: Uses, TAT WAT 

fret: THe To, T-UAo So 

adara Te: creas, AeaTATST AMT, GAT 
fazataaieat 

gata : 2. fe fra ah fe AeA, XR. THI 
feet am Ufeae stem, %. SUARSA, 
ate 

aaa faRate : 8. ARTA HEA qfaar 
aqer, 2 ar? qrpd-safea FRAT F 
gareifett AR gfcatgd TEA H As-AKT AH 


aqqata Fat: ov ¥R-¥3 qarfard, UadHr fates, 


qaT-R 








ake 


Name : Sahasrabuddhe, Madhukar Tryam- 


bak (M. T. Sahasrabuddhe). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 

Present Position : Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Nagpur University. 

Publications : Several Research Articles. 

Other Distinctions : 1. President, Veda-Pari- 
shad, Nasik Session (1960), 2. Editor, 
Bharata-Vani, Poona. 

Present Address : 257, New Ramdas Peth, 
P. R. Joshi Head Master’s Bungalow, 
Nagpur-1 (Maharashtra). 

Name : Shastri, Amar Nath. 

Academic Qualifications : 


Vyakaranacharya, 


Vyakaranashastri, 
Vidyabhaskara. 
Present Position : Research Scholar. 
Publications : Vaidikasvarasamiksa. 


Present Address : Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur. 


Name : Subrahmanyasastri, P.S.(P.S.S. Sastri) 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 


Present Position : Leading a retired life. 


Publications : 1. Patafijali’s Bhasya (English 


translation), 2. Dhvanyaloka (Tamil), 

3. History of Sanskrit 

(Tamil), etc. 
Other Distinctions : 1. 


Literature 


Assistant Editor, Tamil 


Lexicon, 2. Ex-Professor, 


Sanskrit 
Department, Annamalai University. 
Present Address : 12, North Madavilagam, 

P. O. Thiruvaiyaru, Madras. 


Name : Singh, Satya Prakash (S. P. Singh) 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Sanskrit Depart- 
ment, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Publications : Research-papers 


phical topics. 


on philoso- 
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afefase : wan-atcaa 


Present Address : Sanskrit | Department, 


Muslim University, “Aligarh. 


Name : Minoru Hara. 

Present Position : Assistant 
Sanskrit, University of Tokyo, Japan. 

Nakuliga - Pasupata - Dar- 


Professor of 


Publications : 1. 
éanam. 2. A note on the Sanskrit 


word ‘Nitya’. 3. Note on two Sans- 
krit religious terms Bhakti and Sraddha. 
Other Distinctions : A scholar of Hindu reli- 
gion and philosophy. | 
Present Address : 42, Francis Aven 
bridge, Mass. (U.S.A.) 


ue, Gam- 
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B—PHILOSOPHY AND DHARMA 


Name : Agrawal, Vasudeva Sharan (V. 5. 
Agrawal) (deceased). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

Publications : 1. Kala aur Sankriti (Hindi), 
2. Harsha Charit (Hindi), 3. 
kalina Bharat, (Hindi), 4. India as 
Known to Panini (English), 5. Pad- 
mavat  Sanjivani-tika (Hindi). 6. 
Markandeya Purana. 

Other distinctions 


Panini- 


: A few other books and a 
large number of Research-papers. 

I. Professor & Head of the College of 
Indology, Banaras Hindu University 
(till his death). 2, Sahitya Akadami 
Prize-holder. 3. Permanent member 
of the Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit 
Parishad, Lucknow and an ex-member 
of its Executive Committee. 4. Con- 


nected with a number of other Research 
Organizations. 


Last Address : Professor and Head of the 


College of Indology, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 


Name : Bhatt, Govindlal 
(G. H. Bhatt) (deceased). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A. 


Publications : Critical edition of the Bala- 


kanda of the Ramayana and many 
other works. 
Other Distinctions 


Hargovind 


: A Specialist of Suddha- 
dvaita School of Vedanta and a recepient 
of a ‘Certificate of Honour’ from the 
Government of India. 
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afefase : Saa-titaa ER 


Last Address : Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit, Oriental Institute, Baroda 
(Gujrat). 


Name : Bhattacharya, H. M. 


Present Position : Lecturer, Post Graduate 


Department, University of Calcutta. 


Other Distinctions : Retired Principal, Asutosh 


College, Calcutta. 


Present Address : Post Graduate Department, 
University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 
Name : Bhattacharyya, Sivaprasad (S. P. 
Bhattacharya) (deceased). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A.; B.T., Sahitya- 
g4stri, Kavyatirtha. 

Publications : 1, “Commentaries on Kavya- 
Prakaga”, 2. A Study in Indian 
Poetics, 3. A few other works and 


several Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : An Authority on Alankara- 


Sastra. 


Last Address : Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit, Presidency College, 


Calcutta. 


Name : Chakravarti, Taponath (T. N. 


Chakravarti). 
Academic Qualifications : M. A. 


Present Position : Lecturrer, Department of 


Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta. 
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ERR afcfarce ‘ Sqn-OTaa 


Publications : 1. Some Aspects of Religious 


Life in Bengal. 2. Food and Drink 


in Ancient Bengal. 3. Several Ke- 
search Articles. 


Present Address : 7, Ram Chandra Maitra 
Lane, Off Sham Bazar Street, Calcutta-.. 


Name : Chatterjee, Chinmoy. (C. Chatterjee) 
Academic Qualifications : MA. , Ph.D, 
Present Position : Reporter-Incharge, the Press 
Trust of India, Lucknow. 
Publications : | 


Vedantic Education, 2 
Several Research Articles. 
Present Address > Jyoti Kunj, Motinagar, 
Lucknow. 
Name : Chem arth : 2 (GC. GChem- 
atthy), p y, George (G. 
Academic Qualifications > Ph.D. (Vienna). 
Present Position On the Staff of the Institute 
of Oriental] Studies, University of 
Utrecht, Holland. 


Publications - Research Articles. 


Present Address 


Lalet, 
(Holland) : 


- Instituut yoor Oosterse 


Obelstraat a. Utrecht 


Name = Joshi, Rastk Vihari (R. V. Joshi). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 
(Paris), 


P } yakarana-Shastrj. 
pacer ton : Reader 
5 


Sanskrit, University of Delhi. 

Publications : 1. Vaidiix Sahitya ki Roop- 
rekha, 2. Le rituel de la devotion 
Krsnaite, 3. Rasa-pancadhyayi—Sans- 
SUS: Adhvagara, 4 The Kalpalaté 
of Pandit Ram Pratap Shastri. 
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afefase : SaR-Aitayg GRR 


Other Distinctions : 1. Visited France on 
Indo-lrench Government scholarship. 
2. Visited several European Countries 
on -a “Lecture tour, 3. Awarded 
Commemorative Gold Medal by the 
Charles University of Prague, 4. Visi- 
ted iombodia to organise Sanskrit 
Studies in South-East Asia. 

Present Address + 23-E, Kamlanagar, Delhi. 


Name : Marulasiddaiah, G. (G. Marula- 
siddaiah). 

Academic Qualifications : Vidwan, M.A., Ph.D. 

Present Position : Head of the Department of 
Post Graduate Studies and Research 
in Sanskrit, Manasagangotri, Mysore 
and Director, Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Mysore. 


Publications : 1. Nature and Scope of Vrttis, 
2. Sabdavrttis. 3. Prabhuleela, 4. 
Banakathasara (Kannada), 5. Re- 
search Articles. 


Other distinctions : Formerly Principal, S. C. 
Sanskrit College, Fort, Bangalore, 
Secretary and President of Several 
Literary and Social Organisations. 

Present Address : 156, ‘“‘Dhatri?? 11th Main 


Road, Saraswatipuram, Mysore-5. 


Name :; Mishra, Adya Prasad (A. P. Misra). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., D.Phil., 
Shastr1. 7 
Present Position : Lecturer, Sanskrit Depart- 

ment, Allahabad University. 
Publications : 1. Prabha, a commentary on 


Sankhyatattvakaumudi, 2. A number 
of Research Articles. 
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E2¥ afzface : wan-aftaa 


Present Address : Satya Sadan, 26, Balrampur 
House, Allahabad. 


Name : Mookerjee, Jatil Coomar (J. 
Mookerjee). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., D.Litt. 


Present Position : Head of the Department of 


Philosophy, Darjeeling Government 
College. 


Publications : 1. Illusion and its correction, 


2. Several Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : Griffith Prizeman. 
Present Address : Darjeeling Government 


College, Darjeeling, (W. B.) 


Name : Mukerji, Anukul Chandra (A. C. 
Mukerji). 


Academic Qulifications : M.A. 
Present Position : U. G. C. Professor of 


Philosophy, Department of Philosophy, 


University of. Allahabad. 


Publications : 1 Self, Thought and Reality, 


2. Nature of self, 3s About 50 
research articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Padma Bhushan. 2. 
Ex-Professor of the Department of 
Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, Allahabad University. 


Present Address : 18, Tagore Town,Allahabad 


Name : Nakamura, Hajime (H. Nakamura). 
Academic Qualifications : D.Litt. (Tokyo). 


Present Position : Professor, Chairman of the 
7 Department of Indian Philosophy, 
University of Tokyo. 


Publications : 1. History of Early Vedanta, 


4 Vols. (Japanese), 2. Ways of Think- 
ing of Eastern Peoples (English), 
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Other Distinctions : 1. Ex-Dean, University 
of Tokyo, 2. Honorary fellow, Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 3. 
Imperial Prize-winner, Academy of 
Japan. 4. Visiting Professor, Harvard 
University, Stanford University, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Hawai. 

Present Address : Department of Indian 
Philosophy, University of Tokyo, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Name : Pande, Govind Chandra (G. CG. 


Pande). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., D.Phil. 

Present Position : Professor and Head of the 
Department of History and Indian 
Culture, Rajasthan University. 

Publications 1 1. Studies in the Origin of 
Buddhism, 2. Bauddha Dharma Ke 
Vikasa Ka Itihasa, (Hindi), 3. Agni. 
Beej (Hindi), 4. A large number of 
Research Articles. 

Other Distinctions : Tagore Professor of Indian 
Culture. 

Present Address : P-6, University Campus, 
University of Rajasthan,. Jaipur 


(Rajasthan). 


Name : Raja, K. Kunjunni (KB. K. Raja). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. (Madras 
& London). 

Present Position : Reader, Sanskrit Depart- 
ment, University of Madras. 

Publications : 1. Indian Theories of Mean- 
ino! 2. Che contribution of Kerala 
to Sanskrit Literature. 

Other Distionctions : 1. British Council 
Scholar, 2. Member of the Editorial 
Board of ‘The Adyar Library Bulletin’ 
and ‘Foundations of Language’. 
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€2% afzfaez : Saa-aterag 


Present Address : University of Madras, 
Madras-o. 


Name : Roy, 8. 5. 


Present Position Reader in History, 


University of Calcutta. 


Present Address : Department of History, 


University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 


Name : Sen Sharma, Deba Brata (D. B. 

Sen Sharma). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Department of 
Sanskrit, Institute of Indic Studies, 
University of Kurukshetra. 

Publications : Resarch Articles. 

Other Distinctions : An old student of Kaviraj 
Ji. Carried out his researches on the 
Trka Philosophy of Kagmira under his 
personal guidance. 

Present Address : D/2, University Campus, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, 


Name : Shastri, Shri Nivas (S. N. Shastri). 
Academic Qualifications :M. <A.,  Ph.D., 
_ Prachina Nydya Shastri, Sankhya-yoga 
Vyakarana Vedanta Tirtha. 


Present Position : Lecturer in Sanskrit, Kuru- 
kshetra University. 


Publications : 1. Commentaries on Kavya- 


prakasha, Mrchhakatika and Kadam- 
bari, 2. Exposition of the Buddhist 
Philosophical Systems of Vacaspati- 


migra, 3. Several Resarch Articles. 
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afcfater : SaR-aitaT 


Present Address : Department of Sanskrit, 


Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 


Habib-ur-Rahman. 
Vyakarana-Sha- 


Name : Shastri, 

Qualifications 
stri, Sahitya-Shastri, 

Present Position : Leading a retired life. 

Publications : 1. Ras ya  Fealsifai-imbisat, 
(Urdu), 2. Tattvaprakaga (Hindi), 
3. Aayinai-Haqiqat (Urdu). 

Other Distinctions : Retired Professor of Sans- 
krit, Muslim University, Aligarh. 


Academic 
Fazil-Ilahiyat. 


Conference Compound, 


Present Address : 
Muslim University, Aligharh. 


Name : Singh, Jai Deva (J. D. Singh). 

Academic Qualifications. M. A., (Philosophy 
& Sanskrit). 

Present Position : Leading a retired life. 

Publications : 1. Pratyabhijfiahrdayam (Eng- 
lish translation) with Introduction and 


Notes, 
2. Pascatya 
(Hindi). 


Other Distinctions : 
1. Retired Principal, Yuvarajadatta 


Degree College, Lakhimpur-Kheri, 
9. Retired Chief Producer, Music, All 
India Radio, New Delhi. 
3. Fellow, Sangita Nataka Akadmi, 
New Delhi. 
Present Address : ‘‘Vishram Kuti, D61/26F, 


Siddhagiri Bagh, Varanasi. 


Dargana Ki Ripa-Rekha 


Name : Sinha, A-K. 
Academic Qualifications 
. Head of the Department 


Present Position 7 ent 
rukshetra University. 


of Philosophy, Ku 


.M.A., Ph.D. (Illinois). 
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Ere afeface : Saa-aitaa 


Publications : 1. The Problem of Appea- 
rance and Reality in Sankara and 
Bradley, 2. A World-View Through a 
Reunion of Philosophy and Science, 
3. Social Philosophy, 4. A Prolego- 
mena to the Philosophical Foundations 
of Society, 5. Principles of Sociology, 
6. Masters of Social Thought (in 
collaboration), 7. Social Structure of 


India, 8. A large number of Research 
Articles. 


Other Distinctions : Formerly a Teaching 
Assistant and. Research Fellow in the 
University of Illinois, Urbana (U.S.A.). 


Present Address : Department of Philosophy, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 


Name : Sinha, AeINs 


Academic Qualifications : M.A, PORAS., Ph.D. 
Present Position : Leading a retired life. 


Publications +: 1. History of Indian Philoso- 
phy, 2 Vols., 2. Indian Psychology, 
2 Vols, 3. Outlines of Indian Philoso- 
phy, 4. Indian Realism, 5. Foun- 
dation of Hinduism,6. Shakta Monism, 
7. Rama Prasada’s Devotional Songs, 
8. Introduction to Indian Philosophy, 
9. Several Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Griffith Memorial 


Prizeman, 2. President of the Psy- 
chology Section of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress (1936), 3, Connected 
with several academic bodies and 
learned Societies. . 


Present Address : 39, Ss: R. Das Road, 
Calcutta-26. 
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Name : Tripathi, Ram Narain. 

Academic Qualifications : Acharya (Vyakarana, 
Vedanta & Dharmashastra) M. A., 
Sahityaratna. 

Present Position : Lecturrer, Orienal Section 
of the Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow 
University. 

Publications : Literary Essays published in 
the “Saraswati Sushama” of the Sans- 
krit University, Varanasi. 


Present Address : Sanskrit Department, 
Lucknow University. 
Name : Varadachari, Karumbur Chakra- 


varti. (K. G. Varadachar!) 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D., Diva- 
kara (Visistadvaita Sabha). 

Present Position : Leading a retired life. 

Publications : 1. Idea of God, 2. Theory of 

Knowledge in Ramanuja’s Philosophy, 
3, Aspects of Bhakt, 4, Rasayoga 
and other works. 

Other Distinctions : 1. President, Logic 
Section of the All India Philosophical 
Congress (1947), 9. President, Religion 
Section of the All India Oriental Con- 
ference (1965 Gauhati Session). 

Present Address : Sri Rajagrha, 8, Govinda- 
rajasvami Car Strect, Tirupati (Andhra 


Pradesh). 


Name : Varma, Siddheshwar. 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Shastri, D.Litt. 


(London). | 
Present Position : Leading a retired life. 


Publications : More than 70 publications, 
mostly on Linguistics. 


ara: frost, AAT 
ferent : aTHT-Aga THAMCATAA, TA To 


aqAA OS: WATT, TRA ASAT, SATS, 


farafaaied, wads 


Hata: aah aTfefera fraea 


adata Wat: desa-faam, wars faeafrarey, 
WATT 


ATH ACTA, HAIL Waal 


fret: UFo To, W-THo Sto, fraTHr 


aqata We: TAPIA 
SETA 2 2. ASAT ANH ATS, 2. ATTICA ATH 
ana, 3. we afar ante, 


aa faarnate : ¢ are afvSaT faaiatnae 
atta (2s¥e) > qarta, 2. ate sfesar 
ress THT Teel H TH ATATT F 
quia, atte 

ada Tat: at UATE, % Wares TaTAT 
art eal, farettd (aro) | 


ara : ani, faaeae 
fart : TA To, Slo faco, anneal 
qadardt 92: ATH 


santard : ATT faaearaedl TAL T FIT AA 
qat tract 





aah afefacz : waa-attaa 


Other Distinctions : 1. General  E:ditor, 
Hindi Dictionary of Scientific 
Terminologies, 2. Padmabhushana. 


Present Address : 284, Sector 16A, Chandi- 
garh. 


Name : Lokesh Chandra. 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., D.Litt. et Phil. 

Present Position : Honorary Director, Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture. 


Publications : 1. Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, 
Parts 1 to12. 2. Materials for a History 
of Tibetan Literature, 3, Indo-Asian, 
Part Tf, 4.° The Amarakoga in Tibet, 
9. A number of other books and articles. 


Present Address : J. 22, Hauz Khas Enclave, 
New Delhi-16, 


Name : Sharada Rani. 


Academic Qualifications : M.A., ‘D.Litt. 
(Holland), Sahitya-Ratna. 
Present Position - Researcher, Saraswati 


Vihar, New Delhi, 

Publications + 1, Slokantara (An old Java- 
nese Niti work), 2. Vratiédasana (An 
old Javanese work on Yoga), 3. Bali 
dwipa men Pitri-pija, 4. Numerous 
Research articles, 

Other Distinctions + A special study of the 
languages and literatures of Greater 
India, 

Present Address : J.22, Wauz Khas, Yusuf 
Sarai, New Delhi-16. 


a THIS 

ara faery: 8. FATT HENS apr 
at fzrdt waar FIST TATA 

Bea H ler 2. aT 


\ “A 
i qat: 22%, TFET LE BV a 
qdatat [= F ~ 


ale: ra Fa tn {azo 
frat: wHo To (AeHT), ST i (quatre 
acfara oa: ferzare, “acest FeTS A fecal 
: 4% } 5 < 
ceadt are efread Feat), 7 ? 
Cae Ue . - ea ¢ 
feqeaieea fetrtt, 2. HEN 
THAT > §. feaertstve’ 


n = z0EI- 
PI . macdt, %° % 


ofaqa cesta, ATT 2% fr TARR ‘I 
Eien, uy, gap Aa aA 

ara fateang : gat AT 

gana wat: Fo RR, aT A 
faeal-2 & 


exo aanla 
SOT; TR 


ava : areata! 


, aed 
Sto fazo (Zita) } ates 
faratt : THe Go, s : 


nae fecal 
? 


ee Cn ou faels 
adara ve: araeat, “aera We 


afada # frags, %: ae 


a atic 
Tal 
gen fateand : qgac Te FT AM 


ast aT faq wera 


eet 
‘ qqn 
aaAla qatl . sO RQ, art aa ‘a 


Te facai-2< 





C_LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 


Name : Abhyankar, K. V. 
Academic Qualifications : M.A. 


Present Position : Professor of Sanskrit, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. 

Publications : 1. Dictionary of Sanskrit 
Grammar; 2. Pataifijalt’s Mahabha- 
shya (Marathi), Vol. VII Introduction. 
3, Sanskrit Commentaries on the 
“Gskta Sutra’ of Agastya, the ‘““‘Upadesa 
Sutra” of Jaimini and ‘“‘Jainendra- 
paribhasavrtti”. 4, Paribhasa Sang- 
raha, 5. Pataijala Mahabhasya, Vols. 
I & II (Edited), 6. Paribhasendu- 
éekhara, Vols. 1 & HI. (Edited), 7. 
Has edited many other Sanskrit texts 
and written a number of research 
papers. 

Other Distinctions + 1. Ex-Professor of Sans- 
krit, Gujrat College, 9. Won all the 
available prizes and scholarships 
for standing first in Sanskrit in all the 
examinations, 3. Was conferred the 
title of ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’ by Sri 
Jagadguru Shankaracharya of Jagan- 
nathpitha, 4. Adhyaksha, Sanskrit 
Vidyaparisaristha, Poona. 


Present Address : 981, Sadashiva Peth, 
shmi Road, poona-2 


Lak- 


Name : Gonda, J. 


Academic Qualifications : Doctor Litt. 


ala: WTR, Fro qyto 

fret: UHo Fo (Hes) 

adata TF: TEHT-ATEATI, ATSTRHT tfeaves 
feat efeeaqe 


santa : 2. ferret aT athd-UTAX, 
2. qus-e Taw Aerarg sl Auet 
afar, 3. area Farad qa, Stats 
H sqIe-ya = FT GeHA-aey;, «= Sales 
foarte Ait TATA, ¥. TASS 
HETATET AS 8-2, THCATIFITAT 8-2 
ST Tea AeHA-WeA «FT AFIS, &. 
aan fart F aH! 


amg fagra : 2. afer a SHC Uo Uo ah 
gay aot Ht sd gt F ssa AH TAT 
TT i atx oraataat & fasta, 
> ataga fie ® at omaTe THT 
era Hernarreat al Teal F frafaa, 
3 deme faerreett, FTF Hee 


aqutat Fat: 96%, Tallest VS, wentas, TAT-R 


ata: Wist, To 
Feqeat : STAT ATT faeat 











Present Position : Professor of Sanskrit, 


Utrecht University. 


Publications : 1. Sanskrit in Indonasia, 
2. Epithets in the Rgveda, 3. The 
Vision of the Vedic poets, 4. Change 
and Continutiy in Indian Religions, 
5. The Sava Yajfias, 6 Stylistic 
Repeititions in the Veda, 7. The Aspe- 
ctual function of the Rgvedic present 
and aorist, 8. Four Studies in the 
Language of the Veda, 9. Loka, 
World and Heaven in the Veda. 

Other Distinctions : 1. Honorary Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, 2. Member, 
Royal Dutch Academy, 3. Vice- 
President, Sanskrit Visva Parisad. 

Present Address : Van Hogendorpstraat, 13, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 


Name : Ghosal, Sibendra Nath (5S. N. 
Ghosal). 


Academic Qualifications : M.A. (Sanskrit), 
M. A. (Bengali), D. Phil. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. 


Publications : 1. Das Ramayana (Tr. 


from German), 2. Vajasneyi Pratisa- 
khya (Translation with Notes), 3. 
Several Research Articles. 

Other Distinctions : 1. Griffith Memorial 
Prizeman, 2. Winner of Sri Asutosh 
Mukerjee Gold Medal. 

Present Address : 51/L, Garcha 


Calcutta-19, 


Road, 


Name : Hartman, Carl Gustav. (C. G. 
Hartman). 


Academic Qualifications : Ph.D. 
Present Position ; Doctor of Philosophy. 


aaa Te aT TAT AAA, qeHa-faatt, 
sevez afratact, aie 

gest: 2. dea Zar ZoSTAhAAT, %- ofertas 
ca a eas, 3. fe fart oF fz ater 
een %, Fea WS ie el aa EE 
sa fe 3a, &. aeTaZAe PHT aS J 
pate age ts waite, © F 
aaa za fe wat ATh aq ale 


wea fabmarg : wine WAG, Ae feng 
Pe : ° . a u Hea } 
araradt, Hz PASAT; HEA TIA at 
arene, Hepa faeries 


adara qa: sete Bfrataehs eh 


ara: ata, faexaTT 


| fait? 
feat : THe To (ace, Amat); Zyo 


exqa frre 


a <<) 
seatart : 2 Stat TATA (arta & oa ST 
2, araeaat arrttares (mis Share 
2. ara-ataatatt 4 iat 


aaa 
ae fasraatd : fate7 amr FA | 


ate 


qama Fe: WEAIF, pap! 
aot 


afirs, OTA 


adava Tat: 4 eae, 7 


ara: ead, aIe Wed 


farat : fiat Sto 2 
adata Te: Siaet AF fnatenl 


a, 





pts, ee a a OOD 


gfefase : Saan-aftay €33 


Publications : Emphasizing and Connecting 
Particles in the Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads. 

Present Address : Stora Robertsgatan 35699, 


Helsinki-12, Finland. 


Name : Jani, Arunoday Natvarlal (A N. 
Jani). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D., Kavya- 
tirtha. 


Present Position : Reader and Head, Sanskrit 
Department, M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

Publications : 1. A Critical Study of Sri- 


Harsa’s Naisadhiyacaritam, 2. Rasa- 
kaumudi of Srikantha, 3. Research 
Articles. 

Other Distinctions : Studied German Research 
methods from Dr. L. Alsdorf at the 
University of Hamburg, West Ger- 
many. 

Present Address ; Jamkhana’s Pole, Sultan- 
pura, Baroda. 


Name : Kantawala, S. G. 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Sanskrit Depart- 
ment, M. S. University, Baroda. 


Publications : 1. Cultural History of the 
Matsya-Purana, 2. Several Research 
Papers. 

Other Distinctions : Winner of several scholar- 
ships and prizes. 

Present Address : Kantareshwar 
Pole, Baroda-l. 


Mahadeo’s 


Name : Katre, S. M. 


Academic Qualifications : 
(London), 


Zo 


M.A., Ph.D. 


THAT > ShaghayT Uwe Halaey olefer sa 
fe adit fafaae safer 

AMAA VAT : TEIN Cas AleT 34E22, Sohaa- 
22 (thaw) 

ATA: ATT, AVY Tao 


FAST : UHo Uo (AeHa), W-TAo Sto, Hieadls 


aaaTaA FI: HEA, AeHA-faAM, AaRIT ast 
ua farafaatea, aster 


Hart: 2. U fHfene test HTH at aalg TrANa- 
ARH, 2. Waltel ATH Alhvs, 3. aaah 
IT-fraqeea 


ara fasta : waa fastl Sto Uso UeaETh 
ay WHA wea-tela ar fag aeqad 


aaa WaT: THATAT Tis, Yearage, TsTetT 


a 


AIA | HIRAUAST, FRAITAR Whareores 

fara : He To, T-Ite To 

aqua GE Meats, ASTI, THo Teo 
afrafact, Ste 

STHTEI : 2. HOA feel TT at ARAGUTT 
2, yan aeatraa 


ora fabwary : we GeaTals F fsa 
Sat FAT: SIMVAL ABlAT WH, ISIT-2 


faratt THe To, fi-wqo sto (wa) 


EL —————— 
TRI Ie 8 OO 





€3¥ afzfatce : waR-aitaa 


Present Position : Director, Deccan College, 


Poona. 
Publications : \. 

2. Some 

Linguistics in Indo-Aryan, 9. 


Formation of Konkani, 
Historical 
Prakrit 
Languages and their Contribution to 
Indian Culture, 4. 
Indian ‘Textual 


Problems of 


Introduction to 
Over 


Criticism, 9. 
300 research papers. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Founder-Editor of 
(a) New Indian Antiquary and (b) 
Oriental Literary Digest, 2. ‘Trea- 
surer, Linguistic Society of India, 3. 
Director, Language Project, Deccan 

Poona, 4. General Editor, 

Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical 

Principles, 5. Visiting Professor in 

Linguistics, University of Texas, U.S.A. 


Address 


College, 


Present 


: Deccan Poona. 


College, 


Name : Limaye, Vishnu Prabhakar. (V. P. 
Limaye). 

Academic Qualifications : Vanmaya-visharad 

(Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith, Poona) 


Present Position : Leading a retired life. 


Publications : 1. Alberunichi Gita va Itar 
Nibandha (Essays in Marathi), 2. 
Prantik Swaraj (Marathi), 3. Ashta- 
dashopanishad (in Collaboration), 4. 


Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari (in colla- 


boration). 
Other Distinctions : 1. Ex-Principal, ‘Tilak 
Mahavidyalaya, Poona, 2, Ex- 


Member, Bombay Legislative Council. 


Hall, 


Present Address : Opposite Gokhale 
Lakshmi Road, Poona-2. 


Saq Tos, TT 


aaa Ge: fqtah, 


THEA : 2. BAA Ath HHT, 2X ae 
AVG wih fons «= Cfafrafeera 8 a 
aa, 2. Wet BAT wos aqXt : 
mad S x efrena REA, »- pe dotie® 
afreaa SaTAG Cafsfaga, 4. ATR 
fqaea 

aie 
am faraad : 2. a afer uferael 
fanz fear sTeste a _ ie 
AMah, %.- fatten aaa ath 
BS SHC, _ «Faearey, Biaa grata, © , 
— qa, “gaa AFATEt, a 
aig acea ala feccttere ape 
fataiat aTRAt At fs 
ain FTA, Fo Tao Be 
adera qa eet HITT, FU 
ain: faa, fac, THT 
feat 

fereat : area Taare, fawn Werel"s f 
TAT 

aaa Te: aaHlaared A 

ace 
sangt .aexedt a lar Tt eT faa 
aardra aT ae-aeaTat 
a Wel 


orem fared = 2. HTT asa eet 
faaraa, TA, ®- ways Te 

ada qwimas ge Fa 
qaT-2 | 


ae 





et —————— 





afer : Saa-altaa GRY 


Name : Phadke, Hari Anant Shastri. 

Academic Qualifications : M.A. (History and 
Ancient Indian History, Culture & 
Archaeology); Ph.D. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Departments of 
History and Ancient Indian History, 
Culture & Archaeology, Kurukshetra. 
University, 

Publications : Research Articles. 

Present Address : Kurukshetra University, 


Kurukshetra. 


Name : Saksena, Babu Ram (B. R. Saksena). 
Academic Qualifications : MA., D.Litt. 


Present Position Vice-Chancellor, Ravi- 
shankar University, Raipur. 
Publications : 1. Evolution — of Awadhi, 


2. Samanya Bhasha Viana, 3, Artha 
Vijiiana, 4 Dakkhini Hindi, 5. Kirti- 
lata, 5. Numerous Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Retired Professor: 
Sanskrit Department, University of 
Lin- 


Allahabad, 2. Founder-Member, 


guistic Society of India, J: Life- 
Member, Linguistic Society of Paris, 
f the 


4. Convener, Editorial Board 0 

present Abhinandana Grantha. 
Present Address : Vice-Chancellor, 

shankar University ,Raipur; 


Ravi- 


M.P. 


Name : Tiwari, Bhola Nath (B. N. Tiwat))- 

Academic Qualifications : M.A.» D.Phil. 

Present Position : Senior Lecturer, Kirori 
College, Delhi University. 


Mal 


9, Hindi 
4, Hindi 
6. 


Publications : 1. Bhasa Vijhana, 
Bhasa, 3. Bhasa Vijnanakosa, 
Muhawara, 5. Hindi Nitikavya, 
Sabdon ka Jiwan. 


ara HSH, ft Aad Weal 
frat : Uo To, Tao So (aftela-Gua) 


ce ug Meath, Malt Aredia Site 


THlaa : Tah ata-ftaea 

aqua Tat: 9, THe zo TA, 
frat, HAA 

ara: ata, ATTA 


geaa fara- 


mata : ¢- A 
orf, % wife, * fra 
fardt, af 4: aaa ala-fraea 


great fared : &. qaqa aera, ated faa, 
sat faxaleato: 2. AeATH-Tae, 


eefigticcn STATA ate SET a 
aq uae, f araradt aie Ue, 


oT gana, TETRIS, ATATATA IT 
QAM AATAT AA | 

coq WaT: STFU af aat fazataater, 
Tage 


aja : faatet, Tera 


‘THO U9, sto fHe° 
fare Tata eaters BOT, FE 
fart ATaT, 2 
- -faalt; x: ‘ 
sypTart te eens “etl <tfa-1e4; 
a. eat FT sfraa, ate 





ERR 


Other Distinctions Served as a Visiting 
Professor of Hindi at the University 
of Tashkent, U.S.S.R. for two years. 


Present Address : EB 4/23, Model Town, 
Delhi-9. 

Name : Shastri, Dharmendra Nath (D. N. 
Shastri). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A. (Sanskrit & 
Hindi), M.O.L., D.Litt. 

Present Position : Director, 


Indology, Delhi, 


Publications : 1. Critique of Indian Realism, 
2. Exhaustive Hindi Commentary on 
Nyaya-Siddhanta-Muktavali, 3. Bha- 
ratiya Darshan. 

Other Distinctions : 1. 


Institute of 


Founder-Editor of the 
Digest of Indological Studies, 2. For- 
merly Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Agra University, 3. Formerly, Head 
of the Sanskrit Department, Kuruk- 
shetra University. 

Present Address : 301, Urmila Shastri Marg, 
Meerut Cantt., Meerut. 





afcface : Saa-atrag 


aq) Fi 
ara farang : arraea favatrarer ba 
at ad am fatater arbat (fer) 


e v aa I-% 
adata Tat. = ¥122, AISe cs, farm 


ATA: AeAT, AHA ATA 


- r) 2TTo 770; 
faTeIT : THo To (acaa-ferat), wHo AT 


~ 
slo [aco 


~ 


5T 
ada va: faze, aredia faster iy 
- Frafasn, * 
sata 2 2. facia are Bfvsad ae 3% 
cary fagira-Haaraer FT ferat 
ATA ZA 


sosrattae cesta HH ACATIA 


— aaah 
AAATA TAT: 308, afar areat AIT, ACP 


Ato 








a ele : = ge is 8 Ot 2) AN a ae eee oe ie Pd oa ee eat 
RR 
D—LITERATURE 
Name : Bhargava, Purushottam Lal (P. L. are: ania, geaeaer 
Bhargava). 


Academic Qualifications : M.A. (Sanskrit & 
Hindi), Ph.D., Shastri. 

Present Position : Professor & Head, Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit, University of Rajas- 
than, 

Publications : 1. Chandragupta Maurya 
and His Times. 2. India fin the Vedic 
Age, 3. Prachina Bharata Ka Itihasa. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Was twice member of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Rela- 
tions, New Delhi, 9. President of the 
Oriental Studies (Sanskrit) Section of 
the All India Educational Conference, 
(39th Indore Session). 

Present Address : S.B.95, Bapunagar, Jaipur. 

Name : Iyer, K. A. Subramania (K. A. 5. 

Iyer). 

Academic Qualifications -M. A. (London), 

Diplome d’eludes Universitaires (Paris). 


Present Position : Visiting Professor, Centre 
of Advanced Study in Linguistics, 
Deccan College, Poona. 


Publications : 1, Wakyapadiya (Critical 
Edition with Paddhati), 2. Sphota- 
siddhi of Mandana Misra (English 
Translation), 3. Bhaskari, Vols. ! and 
II’ (In collaboration), 4. A large 
number of Research Papers. 


fire: Uo Uo (aeETfedt), Tete Ste, 
ATEAT 

adalat ce: aera, aead-faymt, Wiest 
farafaaraa 


TET : 2. ATT HT Ws fet eee, X. 
sfesar aa fe afer Us, 3. SraTt AIT AT 
aitere 

aa faaware : 2. dfteaa alfa nit Feawe 
frsara, Te faesl H YaYF Faey, 2. 
ayes sfosat URIS PHT H BAR 
afar F aeacaqaeT & AAs 


aqala Wat: Vato alo 84, AGL, FAT 


ATA: A, Alo Ho TAU 


frat : THo To (aca) (sa), qfeat fara- 
frarea a fecoraT ITT 
aqurt Te: gaa HIST FAT A WITTEN Sea 
ax wemmaaee % fafater THAT 


serat 2. WATT, epiztate (aasit 
aqata), 3: areal, ¥. aan Ta-Tas 











er afeface : Saa-attaa 


Other Distinctions : 1. (Formerly) Professor 
and Head of the Department of Sans- 
krit, Lucknow University, 2. (for- 
merly) Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow, 
University and Sanskrit University of 
Varanasi), 3. Member of many Uni- 

versity Academic Bodies and of other 

Institutions of Research, 4. (formerly) 

Preseident of the Akhila Bharatiya 

Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow, 5. Now, 

a member of the Executive Committee 

of the aforesaid Parishad and of the 

Editorial Board of the present Comm- 

emoration Volume. 


Present Address : ‘Hindska’, 38, Major Banks 
Road, Lucknow. 


Name : Pande, Trilochan (T. Pande). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A. Ph.D. 
Present Position : Lecturer, Department of 
Hindi, University of Gorakhpur. 
Publications : 1. Kumaon ka Lok Sahitya, 


2. Gupta Ji ki Kavyakala, 3. Several 
Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Member, American 
Folklore Society, 2. Twice invited by 
the Asian Folklore Conference, Indiana 
University, U.S.A. to read Research- 
Papers, 3. Invited by the Bihar Rashtra 
Bhasha Parishad, Patna to read a 


research-paper on the ‘Language and 
Literature of Kumaoni. 


Present Address : Chamre Wali Kothi, Civil 
Lines, Gorakhpur. 


Name : Sadhu Ram. 
Academic Qualifications : M.A. (Sanskrit). 


Present Positon : Research Fellow, Kuruk- 
shetra University. 


ara fazaat : 2. Aaya Aaa, qeHafoat, 
waan frcafrered, 2. Tat GOW 
CIS Hn AYAIAt 74; ie sf 

F fe 4%. HAh 

araraaa |= AtET Faeatreney, a 
casio fe 
agate aaa, 4. ATT a 
ada aepa-theas, TAM * qed 
ot arrarfoot afata a TET, OS 
apa TF ai arqah-H os se 


aqua Tal: 2¢, WACATT UE, Hea 


ara: Tea, faarat 
frat : THe To, FaAe Sto 
adara va: arears, feral 
faxatre (or 2 norail 
meta 2 2. FATS BT STATE aps 
at arent, 2. AIF aire ta 


a g{tS- 
L x prepa 
ara farraard : 2. Thera pages, are at 


rari, TTLAGe 


arar qfrataet ARPT BIN oe 
eae et & fom aaa, * bali 


adart Gat: TASATeT sia 
Tira, Fo We 

ara: ATI 

fat: To To (azo) bs 

ada va: fede, FM 


qichtse : san-qitar €3¢ 


Publications : 1 Essays on Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, 2. A large number of Research 


Articles. 


Present Address : 986, Shivaji Street, Karol 
Bagh, New Delh-s. 

Name : Sternbach, Ludwik (Dr. L. 

Sternbach). 


Academic Qualifications : LL. D. 


Present Position : Honorary Professor of 
Ancient Indian Culture and Dharma- 
astra; and Senior Social Affairs Officer, 
Department of Trusteeship and Non- 
SelfGoverning Territories, United 


Nations. 


Publications : 1. Canakya Niti-Text Tra- 
dition; 2. Canakya-raja-niti; 3. Sup- 
plement to O. Bohtlingk’s Indische 
Spruche; 4. Hitopadega and its Sources, 
5 Ganika-vrtta-samgraha ; 6. Juri- 
dical Studies in Ancient Indian Law; 
7 A number of Studies and Articles 
on Ancient Indian Culture. 


Other Distinctions : Previously Reader of 
Ancient Indian Polity at the Univer- 
sities of Cracow and Lwow. 


Present Address : United Nations, Grand 
Central P. O. Box 20, New York-17,N.Y. 


Name : Singh, Lal Rama Yadupal. 


Academic Qualifications : M.A., LL.B., 
D. Phil., Sahityach4rva, Sahityaratna. 


Present Position : Lect-rer, TMepartment of 


Sanskrit, University of -: ‘ahabad. 


THI: TAT Ald aeaT feztat aH WT 
qa afar ait Gaal aaa aaH face 


qaaTa 9a: 8c, fast ie, Htle aM, 7S 
facsl-& 


ATA : TSTAE, Uso 


farart : Us-Uao Sto 


aGATA TE: TTEATTH, TAT ATT HeHT TR 
THAUTEA TAT AAT AIS AHAT ATRIAL, 
feqreave ain cecifery wos alt ach- 
rata Ties, WaTReS AAA 


santrt 2 2. armaratfa——eaee | T/SAIT CR. 
Saas, 3. aaa FJ AT Ae- 
fore sfreat cua, ¥. fairer uve Zeca 
aaa, 4. afraratayg, §. Wiiisae 
cedia aa Ufsave eftsat oT, ©. STH 
media aeala Farts fates favat 
we 


aaa fan | FHS ae wars faeafaereay 
Sorta wets WaT FH TTT Uk 


ace TAT : WaTees Aaa, IS Aas To aATo 
at 20, ath 89, Te aTzo 


ara : fag, ate SATaST? 
feat: THe Fo, TTS dio, Zo tame 


aaata Te ATA, aexa-faatt, ATT faRa- 


fared. xerelale 





Publications : 1. 





% Co 


Svarnamuktasamvada-tip- 
pani (Sanskrit), 2. Rasamimansa- 
viveka (Sanskrit), 3. The Comic Element 
in Sanskrit Drama (English), 4. A 
Critique of Aesthetic Pleasure (Ing- 
lish), 5. Uttararamacaritam (Hindi), 
6. Meghaditam (Hindi), 7. A number 
of Research Articles. 

Other Distinctions : Formerly a member of 
the U.P. Civil (Executive) Service. 
2. The following books are in the 
Press :— 


(i) A Critical History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Vol. I (Vedic Literature), 
(i: Laukika Sanskrit Sahitya Ka 
Itihas, Vol. I (Natya Sahitya), (i) 


Abhijnanasakuntalam. 


Present Address : Village & Post Office : 
Karahia Ki District : Rai 
Bareli. 


Bazar, 


Name : Singh, Satya Vrat (S. V. Singh). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 
Present Position : Professor & Head, Depart- 

ment of Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, 


and Dean, Faculty of Arts, Lucknow 
University. 


Publications : 1. Sanskrit and Hindi Com- 
mentaries on Visakhadatta’s Mudrara- 
ksasa, 2. Mammata’s Kavya-Prakaéa— 
Hindi Exposition with Critical Intro- 
duction, 3. Visvanatha’s Sahityadar- 
pana—Hindi Exposition with Critical 
Introduction, 4, WVedantadesika—A 
Study of His Life, Works and Philosophy. 





I 2, ean-HarAT 
sara © 2. CA-ATATAT-1aA, . o 
daz feoroft 2. fe aitat afar 
qepa srt %. © fatcr ATP veatet 
Sarr, 4. sacuraeaa, FT frat, * 
La #) . STING Lc F 
A) \ . a a 
aaa Fl Za, &. AIF apra-fra 
ll 


| faet— 
agara gat: tie aefeat FT TITY 
WAI, Fo Wo 


ATA : fae, aad 
{Tel TH To, ql-aao yA ¢ 
qaatat Te: waa, ACSI frat 

ATH AS A, GATH f es 


ZYo, Sto, fee,8 agcel 


sata 2. ARTaae ay feel i oa 
tard, 2. BEART sh % aaret” 
a. arfecratt A fest eIFT aus 
Sfr——t eed atte fast @Te® gut % 
faaiaat, 4. weep ATP 
steadied (nateraTetA ) 


; 
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Other Distinctions : 1. President, Akhila 


Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow 
and a member of the editorial Board 
of the Present Commemoration Volume, 
2. Member, Executive Council, Sans- 
krit University, Varanasi, 3. Rece- 
pient of Baneraji Research Prize on the 
D.Litt. thesis entitled ‘Contribution of 
Kashmir to Sanskrit Poetry’. 

Present Address : Bhavani Vihar, Model 
Houses, Lucknow—l. 


Name : Choudhary, Satya Dev. 

Academic Qualifications : M.A. (Sanskrit & 
Hindi), Ph.D., Shastri. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Hindi Depart- 
ment, Institute of Post-Graduate Studies, 
Delhi University. 

Publications : 1, Rati Parampara Ke Pra- 
mukha Acharya, 2. Essays on Indian 
Poctics, 3. Kavyashastriya Nibandh. 

Other Distinctions ; Winner of ‘“Dalmia Puras- 
kar’ and “Language Department Punjab 


Puraskar.”’ 


Present Address : F. 11 {12, Model ‘Town, 
Delhi-9. 


ce 


req fara : 2. aaa dena faeafraroea 
al alataatfon afta  weeq, 2. seqay, 
Mas MRT TST, waa 


FASTA TAT > WATT FFSTX, ASS AIGAT, BSTT- 2 


aa : Bat, Ayer 


AMAT: UHo wo (aeHa-fEdt), dA et 


Meal 


qaratat Te: qrearaa, fere} feat, fees faea- 
fears, faest , 


septa : 2. fare Uae FTL aaa, 
2. Urea Hea, 3. HreTMe Ae fae 


ora farmed : sTofaar qr 


qaqa Tal UH 2222, Alsw clea, teest-< 
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E—ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Name : Bajpai, Krishna Datta (K. D. 
Bajpai). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A. 

Present Position : Professor and Head of the 
Department of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology, University of 
Sauer, 

Publications : 1. Bharatiya Vyapar Ka 
Itihasa, (Hindi), 2.Braj Ka Itihasa, Vols. 
2 (Hindi), 3. Ahichchhattra (Hindi), 
4. Development of Buddhism in U.P., 
9. Several Research Articles. 

Other Distinctions : 1. (Formerly) Archaeo- 
logical Officer, Government of U.P., 
2. Member, Central Board of Archaco- 
logy, Government of India. 

Present Address + B-1, University Campus, 
University of Saugar, Saugar (M.P.) 


Name > Buddha Prakash. 


Academic Qualifications : M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. 


Present Position : Professor and Head of the 
Departments of History and Ancient 
Indian History, Culture and Archaco- 
logy, University of Kurukshetra. 


Publications : 1. Aspects of Indian History 
and Civilization, 2. Studies in Indian 
History and Civilization, 3. India and 
the World, 4. Modern Approach to 
History, 5. Rgveda and the Indus 
Valley Civilization, 6. Philosophy of 


History and other books, 7. Research 
Articles. 


ATA: aTaTAT, HOTT 


FIAT : THO To (zfaer ) 
adara qe: aoa, arta areca Sita é 
ar Guacafaart, ane fae 

Fo Yo 


epi 


J 


2. 
scart = 2. wre carare aT EET 
2. ATE aa 
rr wus, 2: @ 
aa aT Sitert—al A", fro 


“. Samat ate afast St 1 
ATE, ls, aah Ua fara sat 
ara fara : 2. Ary Sani 
sit ACH, «3. WaT, BAM 
qfaqa, Aa ALHTT | 
arnt Fa 


adarat gat: ar2, afarafadt PEA, 
faateq (Ho Fo) 


qa: Tae WHT , 
fal: THo To, Ta-THo ato, qi-o4 
Sto fe z 0 adit 
aaa Ge: Aer, aictert fauTt sel “at 
gua, Hear faratrater 


saat: (. aretace ais al pei aa 
fafafinaat 2. ene Gee Ty 
fafafodtad 3. frotaet ANP raat 
qiatenes tos alae ee 
ina, 4. aed uira @ fe% 
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afzfisz : Saqn-ufcaar 
aa fated: fits, eeleqe ah eher 


Other Distinctions : 1. Director of the Insti- 
tute of Indic Studies and Dean of the 
Faculties of Indic Studies and Social 
Sciences, Kurukshetra University, 2. 
Editor of the Digest of Indological 
Studies, Kurukshetra University. 

Present Address : Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 

Name : Chaturvedi, Parashu Ram. 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., LL.B. 

Present Position : Legal Practitioner. 


Uttari Bharat Ki Sant- 
Parampara, 2. Bharatiya Prema- 
khyana, ki Parampara, 4. Hindi 
Kavyadhara Men Prem-Pravaha, 4. 
Madhyakalina » Prem-Sadhana, 5. 
Madhyakalina Srngarik Pravrttiyan, 
6. Dadu Dayal-Granthavali, i 
Vaishnava Dharma, 8. Rahasya- 
vada, 9. Bhakti Sahitya men Madhu- 
ropasana, 10. Bauddha Sahitya Men 
Sanskritik Jhalak, etc. 12. Research 


Articles. 


Publications : 1. 


President, Bharatiya 
Hindi Parishad (Raigarh Session), 
9, Sahityavachaspati (Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan). 3. Editor, Hindi Sahitya 
ki Itihdsa, Volume 4 (Sabha Edition). 


Other Distinctions : 1. 


Present Address : Vakil, Ballia (U.P.)- 


Name : Chaudhury, P. D- 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., B.L. 


Present Position ; Curator, Assam State 
Museum and President, State Depart- 


ment of Archaeology, Assam. 


cesta, Heats farafaaiem, atte 


adarat oat: Hear farafrarea, Heer 


ara agael, TEU 

faratt : UHo To (att), UH-T% 0 ato 

qdatt We: ane 

Had 2. aU ART Bt ATT, »X. 
ada dared at Tere, 3. fet 
aera WTAE, ¥. FeTaTOT FA 
ara, 4. wera Waker wafer, 

g. agaaT TAG, . AMAA, C. 

ceerard, %. afareatfger A AAT, 

20. ale alee at aisle AOR ate | 


aye faarncty : 8. Heat, aredia farat TRIE, 
gang fader, ©} AeA 
(fadt antes THe, TAT) ATT 
gare GReere atic gaatan fatace Ft 
cardi & frat, ¥. ATST aqaas, feat 
ast aT aitelt (TACT) | 
qqatd Wat: gaa, afeat (3° To ) 


aTa - arta, qTo sto 


farert : THe To, al? 

gaara Ie: TA 
aera, UIT FIA faArT HIT AeA, 
arrer aT THA 


THe 
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aan ust aTaea TT 
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a afcfaee : Satay 


Publications NL, 
Ancient 


Archaeology in Assam, 2. 
Treasures of 
Research Articles. 


Assam. 3. 


Others Distinctions : 1. President, Kamarupa 


Anusandhana Samiti (Assam Research 
Society), 2. Connected with several 
learned Societies. 

Address : Assam State 
Gauhati-1, Dist. Kamrup, 


Present Museum, 


Assam. 


Name : Ensink, J. 
Academic Qualifications 


Present Position 


: Doctor. 


: Professor of Sanskrit and 
Director, Institute of Sanskrit Studies, 
Groningen, Netherlands. 


Publications : The Question of Rastrapala, 


thesis Utrecht, 1952. Over de ver- 
Jossende kennis in het Indische denken, 
Inaugural Lecture Groningen 1954, 
De Grote Weg naar het Licht, Amster- 
dam 1965, Together with Dr. J.Aa 


Buitenen : Glossary of Sanskrit from 
Indonesia. Vak Nr. 6. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Made a study tour to 


Java, Bali and India in 1964 and 
lectured in several Univer sities and the 
Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, 
Lucknow. 2 Member of the Board 
of Royal Institute of Linguistics and 
Anthropology, The Hague. 


Present Address - Institute of Sanskrit Studies, 


Turftorenstraat 13 Groningen, Nether- 
lands. 


Name : Lallanji Gopal. 
Academic Qualifications 
(London). 


: M.A., D.Phil, Ph.D. 


pq 2a 
ana | AAS SA ATA ATE ‘ 
aie waa vat are aatraa 


an fare sate ATTA qeatal A AIG 


: \eTE! 
adam Tat: Ada We FAZIO, Tiel 


ala: walah, To 


faert : STHEZ wd fang 
aaara ae: WaTAT AT, AEST ees 
Btalzqz Ah Ach est, WT 


2, mia 


OTSA 1 2. at FATA ATT aM, > 


are depa mia Bestar 


pet 
rn WTA 
am fared 2. teat ATT FI ae, 


oe ae 
qet BY ATT, antec att neal fot 
2. ats ain fe Uae pide ai 
fiers doe Teatiesit 


vee Hema CES 
aden cat: eee ATH TESS 


ate AUS 
AyWwaeate- 22, WTA, aly 


ATA | Bea StY TITS +e fo? Zi? 
fitett : THe To (after), Se {HOO he 
(aot) 











qfefse : San-aitaa ext 


Present Position : Reader in Ancient Indian 
History, Culture and Archaeology, 
College of Indology, Banaras Hindu 
University. 

Publications : 1. Economic Life of Northern 
India (C.700-1200 A.D.), 2. Bhara- 
tiya Sanskriti (in collaboration), 3. 
Sanskriti aur Sanskritiyan, 4, A few 
other books and Research Articles. 

Other Distinctions : 1. Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 2. Recepient of several 
scholarships and Medals. 

Present Address : College of Indology, Banaras 


Hindu University, Varanasi-9. 


Name : Mirashi, Vasudev Vishnu (V. V. 
Mirashi). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., —-D.-Litt. 
(Bom.), Hon. D.Litt. (Saugar and 
Nagpur). 

Present Position : Hon. Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Nagpur 


University. 

1. Inscriptions of the Kala- 
Corpus Inscriptionum 
Vg 2 Inscriptions 


Publications : 
churi-Chedi Era ( 
Indicarum, Vol. IV 
of the Vakatakas (C.1.1., Vol. V), 3: 
Studies in Indology; Vols. 1 to IV.; 
4, Kalidas (Marathi), 5, Samsho- 
dhana-muktavali, Vol. I tolV (Marathi) ‘ 
6. Vakataka Nripati ani Tyancha 
Kala (Marathi), 7, Kalachuri Nripati 
ani Tyancha Kala (Marathi), 
Meghaditantil Ramgiri Arthat Ramtek 
(Marathi), 9. Kalidas (Hindi), 10. 
Meghaduta men Ram 


giri arthat Ramtek 
(Hindi), 11. Kalachuri Naresh aur 
unki Kala (Hindi), 12. Vakataka 
Raja-vamsa ka Itihasa Tatha Abhilekha 
(Hindi), 13. Hundreds © 
Articles. 


£ Research 


adara oz: dst, Ufaave sftsas ferch, Heat 
es afar, sea AIH BTSTOTH, 
pralt fare farataeraa 


THT 8. Sale BISH AIG Ae RfteaT 
(woo-2Q00 fo), 2. wed arate, 
3. qepfa att aepfaai, atte 


ora faaeng : trae feranfia aaa, Fz 
faza ® BaY ale 


adara vat: aoa am gostei, atell fey 
faxafaarea, ara | 


ata : facil, atget faery 


feat : Ho To, gto facto Aras, AIK sar 
TITS 

qqara qe atHetfa, ammgt = faeatrarey, 
aTTs* 


gerard 2. safacaer ah fe maate Ate 
su, % Saar ATT fe ataten, 2. 
aia sa asters, ¥. aifeart, 4. 
aaa AaTals——ATe quel H, &. aTal- 
za aafa aft AAT FTe, y. Haat 
aft atte arial Ie, ¢. Naga 
aafift atid THE? %: qpaeh UAT 
aq efaert dat APA, Xo. aael AT 


fara | 


a 
———= so 


eo 
sa pa sc esp panty penile 
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ve afefaez : craa-oftaq 


Other Distinctions : Honorary Fellow, New- 


Mystic Society of India, 2. Ex- 
Chairman, New-mystic Society of 
India, All India Oriental Conference, 
Indian History Congress & Vidharbha- 
Reseacrh Mandal. 
Present Address : ‘“Kamalasadan’, Dharam- 
peth, Nagpur. 


Name : Ojha, Kailash Chandra a Be 
Ojha). 


Academic Qualifications «= M.A. : LL.B., 
D.Phil. 


Present Position : Lecturer in Ancient Indian 
History, Allahabad University. 


Publications : Some twenty Research Articles. 


Present Address : 103, Talab Naval Rai, 
New Bairana, Allahabad. 


Name : Panchmukhi, Raghavendracharya 
Svamirayacharya (R. §, Panchamukhi). 


Academic Qualifications » M.A. (Sanskrit & 
Kannada). 


Present Position : Chairman & Chief Editor, 
Karnatak Historica] Research Society, 
Dharwar, Mysore State. 

Publications + 1, Gandharvas and Kinnaras 


in Indian Iconography, 2, Archaeology 


of Karnatak, 3, History of Karnatak, 
4. Viripaksha Vasantotsava Champu, 


9. Karnatak Historical Documents, 6 


Tantra-Dipika, 7. Folk Songs of 


Karnatak, 8, A number of other works 
and Research Articles. 


~ Om gon. ze <afa ’ 
y cal 3 cal Ral, os 
wa fanaa: 2. Arte ; ‘a 
aqaTaat AH efreat, xX. At ya 
cafafen araraér are alteal, x 
aaa vat fara-Aaat-AVSe | 


aaaTA Tat: THT Aaa, TAT, ATTT* 


ATA : ATA, HOTA 


~, dro fae 
ma-wGe ato, Ste 
fet: THo To, THT 


aera: 
fart ae srearee, arta ATA ate 
act > ATEATTS,, 
yam fazafaaraa, ZarTetals 


ZA; 
adn vat: 202, ATT WAST * 


ZGOlS & 


~~ 


' ara 
ava Gare, waarmee cara 


frat: wo to (aega-FAS) 


fear 
‘ area RCO 
aia ce: amet, wales fe 


araracy, ATLAS, waqt aii 


afos™™ 
THA: 2. Teale tos fore tarts 
ASFA, 2. fret y ar 


3 ; HqTlen facet CK Xo) ere atta | 
‘ft, 4. Gla aire AP 
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afcfase : Sae-ahtaq Ex 


Other Distinctions : 1. Formerly Director, 
Kannada Research Isntitute, Dharwar, 
9, Vidyaratna, Vidyabhushana, 5. 
Connected with a number of Research 
Institutes of Archaeology and Ancient 
Indian History. 

Present Address : Pavamana Sadana, Mal- 
maddi, Dharwar. 


Name : Reu, Bisheswar Nath. (B. N. Reu) 
(Deceased). 


Academic Qualifications : Sahityacharya. 


Publications : 1. Bharat Ke Prachin Raj- 
vamsha, Three Vols, 2. Raja Bhoja, 
8 Marvad Ka Itihas, Vols. I & I, 
4. Vishveshwar Smrit, Vols. I to III, 
5. History of Rashtrakutas, 6. Coins 
7. A few other books and 
a number of Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Retired Professor of 
Sanskrit, 2. Retired Superintendent, 
Archaeological Department, Jodhpur. 


of Marwar, 


Last Address : Chandpole Gate, Jodhpur, 


Rajasthan. 


Name : Roy, Udai Narain (U. N. Roy). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., D.Phil. 


- Lecturer in Ancient Indian 


Present Position : 
History, Culture and Archaeology, 


University of Allahabad. 


Publications : 1. Prachin Bharat Men Nagar 
Tatha Nagara Jiwan, 9, Vishva Sabh- 
yata Ka Itihas, 3. Several Research 
Articles. 


Present Address : 32, Dilkusha, Allahabad. 


sry fagaate : 2. way faeas, tas fed 
qedlaqe AA, HAL Ws, 2. FE 
Guaedy araat TEMA F Aaa, 3. faar- 
teat, THI | 


qaati Wat: weqet, aaien fescifeea fers 
aaael, TAL, HAL WT 


ata: ty, fasdeacata (feat) 


faemt : atfacarart 

SHAT 2 2. HIRT HITT Usd as, 
2. Ua Wet, 3. AIS BT altar, 
¥. fastetceafa, 4. feet ate Use- 
pert, &. TATRA Wh Aas aie, v. 
qa WA-fraet 


oar faNGAe : 2. WAT THA TAT, AST 
ass, WAIT, 2%. Ways aah, FAA 
fart, Wsaeal, FATS! 


ahad Tal: Tatts, AATF (<seaTe ) 


ata: Ua, STATA 

fagt_: UA To, Zio {Rw | 

agai 12 Teas, TAA area Shel, 
garaed FATT, TAM faxafqaied, ReTelare 


aT: 2. crafted ATES TTS TAT ANTE TA, 
2, farraradl FT afaere, 
fared | 


aiett TAT: 22% (OFA LTT 


i | 
3, aah We- 








Name 


Academic Qualifications 


Present Position 





ECC 


: Sarkar, 
Sarkar). 


Sasanka Sekhar. (S. 5. 


- D.Sc. 


- Reader in Anthropology, 
Calcutta University. 


Publications : 1. The Aboriginal Races of 
India, 2. Ancient Races of Baluchistan, 
Punjab and Sindh, 3. Several Research 
Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. President, Anthro- 


pology and Archaeology Section, Indian 
Science Congress (1951 Session), 2. 
Fellow, National Institute of Sciences 
of India. 


Present Address 


: 16/2B, Jamir Lane, 
Calcutta-19. 
Name : Shastri, Surya Kanta. 
Academic Qualifications : Shastri, M. A. 
(Punjab), D. Litt., (Punjab), D. Phil., 
(Oxon). 


Present Position : Professor and Head of the 


Department of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, 
Kurukshetra University. 


Publications : 1. The Flood Legend in 
Sanskrit. 2. Pratigakhya A and B in 
the Light of the 


3. A large number 
and Articles. 


Sama-Parisista. 
of other books 


Other Distinctions : 1. Officier D’ Academie 
(France) 2. Ex-Principal, College of 
Indology, Banaras Hindu University, 
3. Ex-Mayurbhanj Professor and Head, 
Departments of Sanskrit and Pali, 
Banaras Hindu University, 4. Ex- 
Professor and Head, Sanskrit, Depart- 
ment Aligarh Muslim University Aligarh. 


afzfanz : Saa-aitaa 





frat: Zjo TA-ATo 
avan 
qqua Te: tet, TIA Gra, apart faza 
fagrea, HoFAT 
gars: 2. fe watatt sag ain afveal, 


‘ATA 
2, ito Gat ATH pk dae : 


9 
afroma Het TAT WS%% i 
ATA ai 
arqe AIF 


arg faNaate : 
afaaad 4 aac ATT FAA 


raat, 2. Hat, Hay BEE 
2 
is > mona <> 
agata gat: Ze leat, TAIT OY 


amt 2 eat, FAFA 


‘Aae0 
~ Fo, zlo fe 
firert : aTeaT, BH Fo, S!° ts 


A ar{e 
| cpa, Tel 4 
admit Te: ATATS Ta AA, begs: : 
gra frart, Fea fagafaatt 


qian 
9 fa HSS MAS FA dead, * 


g; 
ae gite'é Y' eat fa TRE are fe at rete 
2. aan oer geae AT OF 
ta): 
aim faaaard : . afer zs ei ibe! 
Q. Aas TTA, areca fare Fe ¢qqent 
carat fgg fanart" +E fe 
stat, eeHa Tt TH ee ud ene 
create, ¥. Haye AM cata 
acaba faa, anlee , 
TANTS 








afcfase : Sea-afcaa | ve 


aduta gat : Heat farafaaiog, FAA 


Present Address : Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 


Name : Shukla, Dvijendra Nath — 
Academic Qualifications : M.A.; Ph.D., D.L.itt, 
Sahityacharya, Sahityaratna Kavya- 


tirtha. 
Present Position : Professor and Head, Depart- 
Punjab University. 


ment of Sanskrit, 
Publications :1. Bharatiya Vastu Shastra 
(Hindi), 2. Pratima Vijnana (Hindi), 
3, Pratima Lakshana (Hindi), 4: 
Chitra-Lakshana (Hindi), 9. Hindu 
Prasad Ki Chaturmukhi Prishthabhtmi 
(Hindi), 6. Hindu Canons of Icono- 
graphy (English), 7, Hindu Canons of 
Painting, 8. Research Articles. 
Present Address : Sanskrit Department, 
University of Punjab, Chandigarh. 


Name : Sirkar, Dinesh Chandra (D. C. 


Sirkar). wae 
- M.A., Ph.D. 


Academic Qualifications 
nichael Professor and 


Present Position : Carl 
Head of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture and Direc- 
tor, Centre of Advanced Study in 
History, Calcutta University: 

Publications tl. Lhe ouecess of the Sata- 
Vahanas in the Lower Deccan, 2: 
A Grammar of the Prakrit Language, 
3. Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian 
History and Civilization, *: The 
Sakta Pithas, 9. Inscriptions 
Asoka, 6. Maski Ins 
7. Studies in the 
Ancient and Mediev 
Epigraphy, 9. A few other book 
over 800 Research Articles. 


6X 





of 


cription of Asoka, 
Geography of 


al India, 9. Indian 
s and 


arma : Uae, fesrexras 
fRatt : THo To, qi-Uqo Sto, Sto feto, atfeat- 


adata 92: aera, deaa farm, Tors fat 
faaiea, AIST ; 

HTS: 2. aTegaTea, >. Mita faars, 3 
frat warm, ¥. fat warm, 4. farg ATATS FT 
aaret qoute, amfe, &. ae AT 
fare | 


aqurt at: aera, AeA frat, TTA faxa- 
fagqiea, AST 


ava. aaly, Sto Ato 


feert : THe To, TtAe Sto 

aqata Fe: ATATRAS TAN, wrarat Steere 

caeata fAAMT, A FOPT faxafaarea 
> gost ath Teale eed} aa ferdl F 
fart 

gaat : ¢. al aqaaad ais al aaaent 
ga fe IAT SFA %: carat ate fe MST 
sag, 3. fe maria, atte ¥. ae 
at a ZI alta 
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Other Distinctions : 1. 


Scholar, 2. President of Section LI, 


Indian History Congress (1948 Delhi 
Session), 3. President of the Numis- 
matic Society of India (1955 Calcutta 
Session and 1956 Agra Session), 4. 
President of the History Section, All 
India Oriental Conference, 1957 (Delhi 
Session), 5. Invitee to the Conference 
on the History of South-East Asia, 
School of African and Oriental Studies, 
London University, 1956, 6. Lecturer 
to the Tashkent, Leningrad and Moscow 
Universites 1961, 7. R. P. Nopany 
Lecturer, Calcutta Univeristy, 1964, 
8. William Meyer Lecturer, Madras 
University, 1966. 


Present 


Address 
Calcutta-53, 


: 645, New  Alipore, 


Name : Thakur, Upendra (U. Thakur). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., D.Phil. 


Present Position : Reader in Ancient Indian 
And Asian Studies, Magadh University. 


Publications : 1. History of Mithila, 2. 


History of Suicide in India, 3. Studies 
in Jainism and Buddhism in Mithila, 
4. The Hunas in India, 5. 


number of Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Ex-Lecturer, Ancient 


Indian History and Culture, 
University, 2. 


A large 


Patna 
Ex-Assistant Professor, 
Indian Ancient History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Gorakhpur University. 


Present Address : Reader in Ancient Indian 
and Asian Stuies, Magadh Univer- 
sity, Gaya, Bihar. 


Premchand Roychand aq faaraae : 
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afefatse : San-aitag | Eu 9 


Name : Lal, Braj Basi, B. B. Lal. 
Academic Qualifications : M.A. (Sanskrit), 
Received advanced training at the 
Institute of Archaeology, London. 
Present Position : Joint Director General, 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
Publications : 1. The Indus Civilization 
(English Verse), 2. Indian Archaeo- 
logy Since Independence. 3. Over 50 


Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Led an Indian 


Archaeological Mission to Egypt for 
salvaging Nubia’s past threatened by 
the Aswan Dam, 2, Has excavated 
Sisupalgarh, Hastinapura, Birbhanpur, 
Gilund, Kalibangan and many other 
important sites. 3. Member of UNE- 
sco’s Expert Committee on Monuments, 
4, Presided over a section of the 
Second International Congress on 
Architects and Technicians of Historical 


Monuments held at Venice. 


Present Address : Joint Director General of 
Archaeology in India, Janapath, New 


Delhi. 


Name : Gupta, Jagdish. 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., D.Phil. 

Present Position ; Lecturer, Department of 
Hindi, Allahabad University. 


Publications : 1. Bharatiya Kala Ke Pada- 
chinha (Hindi), 2. Riti Kavya-San- 
nd a 


graha, 3 A few other books a 


number of Research Articles. 
Other Distinctions : Editor, ‘Nai Kavita’, 
Present Address ; Moti Mahal, Daragan), 
Allahabad. : 
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F —BIOGRAPHICAL 


Name : Bhattacharya, Siddheshwar (S. 
Bhattacharya). 


Academic Qualifications : M.A. (Hons.), Ph.D., 
(London) D.Litt. (Little) Bar-at-Law, 
Kavyatirtha, Nydaya-Vaisesika-Acharya. 


Present Position : Mayurbhanj Professor of 
Sanskrit, Banaras Hindu University. 


Publications : 1. The Philosophy of Srimad- 
Bhagavata, Vols. 1 & II. 2. A large 
number of Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Ex-Lecturer, Univer- 
sity of London, 2. Ex-Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Visvabharati 
University, 3. Formerly, a member of 
the Royal Commonwealth Society, 
London and of the Executive Council 
of the East India Association, 4. For- 
merly, a member of the Central Sanskrit 
Board, 5. Associated with Boards of 


Studies and Faculties of many Univer- 
sities. | 


Present Address : Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5. 


Name : Dravid, Rajeshwar Shastri. - 
Academic Qualifications : Nyayacharya. 


Present Position : Adhyaksha, Vallabharam 
Shaligram Sdngaveda Vidyalaya, and 
Head of the Political Science Depart- 
ment, Sanskrit University, Varanasi, 


2 seer Sto 
Fett 1 THO To (AEB) ait eas) ni 
(dan), S10 fro, aye eee 
AMT, wet FF 
adnld Wa: AA, aI 


ferert : eaTarata aint 
aaa TE : eat aera rer; arn 
fasta TAT 
aed 











qfefase : BaR-iTaT 6&3 


Publications : 1. Nyayamuktavali Rama- 
rudritika, 2. Sankhyatattvakaumudi- 
tippani, 3. Shanti Ka Agradoota, 
4. Several Essays. 

Padmabhusana, 2. 
Sastra-ratnakara, 3. Panditraj, 4. 
- Sammanya Parishad of the Akhila 
Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow. 

Present Address : K20/154, 
Varanasi-l. 


Other Distinctions : l. 


Rajmandir, 


Name : Rastogi, Navjivan. 
Academic Qualifications : M.A. 
Publications : a few Research Articles. 


Other Distinctions : Special study of Kashmir 


Shaivism. 


Present Address : Raja Bazar, Lucknow. 


Name : Shukla, Govardhan Nath (G. N. 


Shukla). 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D. 
Present Position : Reader, Hindi Department, 
Aligarh Muslim University: 
1, Parmanand Sagar (Edi- 


Publications :° 
Parmanand Das Aur 


ted), 2. Kavivar 


_ Vallabh Sampradaya. 
Other Distinctions : 1. Sahitya Mantri, 
Bharatiya Hindi Parishad, Prayag; 


9, Pradhan Mantrl, Akhila Bhara- 
tiya Pushtimargiya Parishad. 

Present Address : Hindi Department, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 


Name : Sampurnanand. 
Academic Qualifications : B.Sc., 


Present Position ; Governor 9° 


Lis dits D.Litt. 


f Rajasthan. 
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Ea afeface : weaa-aitar 


Publications : About 30 books in Hindi, 
English and Sanskrit including :—1. 
Antarashtriya Vidhan, 2. Cidvilasa, 
3, Hindu Deva Parivar Ka Vikasa, 
4, Samajvada, 5.  Yogadarsana, 
6. Aryon Ka Adidesh. 7. Vratya- 
Kanda. 


Other Distinctions : 1. Ex-Professor, Kashi 
Vidyapith, 2. Ex-Chief Munister, 
Uttar Pradesh, 3. Founder and Sam- 
manya Parishada of the Akhila Bhara- 
tiya, Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow and a 
member of its Excutive Committee. 


Present Address : Raj 
(Rajasthan). 


Bhavan, Jaipur 


Name : Mishra, Baldeva. 

Academic Qualifications : Jyotishacharya, 
Jyotishtirtha. 

Present Position : Decipherment Pandit, 


Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Insti- 
tute, Patna, 


Publications : 1. Saral Trikonamiti, 2. 
Notes on Bhaskaracharya’s Bijaganita, 
3. A Commentary on Aryabhatiya. 

Other Distinctions : 1. President of — the 
Jyotish Section, All India Oriental 
Conference, Darbhanga Session. 2.An 
old friend of Kaviraj ji. 


Present Address : Kashi Prasad Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna. 


Name ; Upadhyaya, Baldeva. 
Academic Qualifications : M.A., Sahityacharya. 
Present Position : Director, Research Insti- 


tute, Sanakrit University, Varanasi. 
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afefine: : San-afcar et | 


Publications : 1. Author of 13 works, in- yaar: 2. ard la, 2. Ach alect AT 


luding :— 
rage sfrera, 3. wad aeyara, ¥. ale aata- 
1. Bharatiya Darshan, 2. Sanskrit 

HATA, 4. aed arfecst mea, st Gos 


Sahitya Ka Itihas, 3. Bhagawata 
Sampradaya, 4. Bauddha_ Darshan- 
Mimamsa, 5. Bharatiya Sahitya 
Shastra, 2 Vols. 

9, Editor of five original works, in- 


&. THrt farfaqy, ©. WHT Tater, aail- 
qat erat afed, arte 


cluding :—— 

1. Prakrta-Prakaga with Sanjivani ! 
| nee : 4: ‘ ; 
| Tika and 2. Sankara Dig-vijaya (with i 
) Hindi translation). : 


Other Distinctions : 1. President, Akhila aq fagrvata: 2. aarafa, afae areca @a- 


Bharatiya  Devabhasha _ Parishad, aTaT ORNS, EAT, 2. FAST WATS 
7 Patna. 2. Recepient of Mangala Pra- ate & fatar, 3. ant, feast i be 
sad Puraskar (Hindi Sahitya saree arate  eE gers aria, ¥. 9922 @ | 
Allahabad) and a number of other Spe ee x 
prizes; 3. Some of his works have been TUT St WI FH El 
translated into Burmese, Kannad and 
: Singhali. 4. Has been in close contact | 
| with Kavirj ji from 1921. | 


Present Address : New Colony, Durga Kund, TAA TAT: eT HIB, FIPS, aT 


Varanasi. 


ata: aa, faxdatTa FaTs 
farett : To To (afagtt-TeAT ) TH Yo (<Tstttfa- i 


Name : Varma, Vishwanath Prasad. 


Academic Qualifications : M.A. (History— ‘ 
Patna), M.A. (Political Science- alates ) fi-wato Zo (fran), | 
Columbia), Ph.D. (Chicago). 

} Present Position : Professor of Political qdata Te: ATA, aitta fart, FEAT | 
Science, Patna University and farataaoa 
Director, Institute of Public Admi- ; 
nistration, Patna. | 
a 
‘ 

be 


; 
2 se a Se er ee : 
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Eug afefice : wag-attaa 


Publications : 1, Political Philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo, 2. Hindu Political 
Thought and its Metaphysical Foun- 
dations, 3. Political Philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi and _ Sarvodaya, 
4. Modern Indian Political Thought, 
5. Studies in Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,6. Rajniti Aur Darshan (Hindi), 
7. Visvarajniti (Hindi), 8. Paschatya 
Rajnitika Vichardhara Ka _ Itihas 
(Hindi). 

Other Disinctions : Recepient of — several 
prizes and awards. 


Present Address : Patna University, Patna. 


Name : Tripathi, Ram Murti (R. M 
Tripathi). 


Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D., Sahi- 
tyacharya, Sahityaratna. 


Present Position : Assistant Professor, Hindi 


Department, University of Saugar. 


Publications + 1. Vyanjana Aur Navin 
Kavita, 2. Nrsinhacampt, 3. Bhara- 
tiya Sahitya Darshan, 4. Auchitya 
Vimarsh, 3. Rasa Vimarsh, 6. 
Lakshana Aur Uska Adhunik Hindi 
Kavya Men Prasar, 7. Sahitya Shastra 
Ke Pramukha Paksh. 8. Kavya ankara- 
Sara-Sangraha , etc. | 

Other Distinctions : 1.. Has made a special 
study of Tantra literature under the 
guidance of Pandit Gopinath ji Kaviraj; 
2. Has contributed an article on 
“Siddha Sahitya Ki  Darshanik 
Prishthabhimi” to ‘Hindi Ka Vrhad 
Itihas’, | 

Present Address : Hindi Department, Univer- 
sity of Saugar, Saugar. 
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afefate : Saa-aitag RAY 


Name : Singh, Bhagwati Prasad. 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Hindi Depart- 
ment, Gorakhpur University. 


Publications : 1. Ram Bhakti Men Rasik 
Sampradaya, 2. Digvijaya Bhishan, 
33. Vismarana-Sanhar, 4. Bhusundi 
Ramayana (Edited), 5. Goraksha 
Sanhita (Edited), 6. Padmavat 
(Edited). 7. Mahatma Bana Das Aur 
Unka Kavya (Edited). 

Otker Distinctions : Has been in very close 
touch with Kaviraj Ji. 

Present Address + Betia Hata, Civil Lines, 
Gorakhpur. 


Name : Pandey, Yogesh. 
Academic Qualifications : M.A.,D.Phil., Veda- 
charya, Vedantacharya. 

Present Position : Lecturer, Department of 
Sanskrit, University of Saugar. 
Other Distinctions : Has been in close contact 

With Kaviraj Ji for the last 20 years or so. 


Present Address : 13, Pathuria Hills, Univer- 
sity of Saugar, Saugar (M.P.). 


Name * Jha, Aditya Nath (A. N. Jha). 

Academic Qualifications : M.A., Ce 
Vachaspati, 

Present 


Position : Lieutenant Governor, 


Delhi State. 


Other Distinctions - l. Ex-Chief Secretary 
to the U.P, Government, 2. Ex-Vice- 
Chancellor, Sanskrit University, Vara- 
asi, 3, Ex-Director, National Aca 
demy of Administration, | Mussoorie. 
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Delhi-6 


Name : Mukhopadhyaya, Govind Gopal 


qe: AAaeata, Wiha AMT 
(G. Mukhopadhyaya). 


aes’ oe | +. tra wro fHrF0. Beads 
‘age | Academic Qualifications. : M.A.,  D.Phil., feat - THo To, Zfo (hwo, 
Sankhyatirtha, ca fart 
agit c 
a ee? OF on a hs 
*.8 , e - TeooT Fr, Al i? hoes Eos $ 
Present Position : Professor & Head of the Amtata Gz: FTeaTTHS 
' * TT..° . . ae Cnr rT 7 ae 
| Department of Sanskrit, University of qaqa, (a=qtaay 
' Burdwan. 
4 


erat 7 


Other Distinctions » Took lessons from Kaviraj 


} : fjal Oa | rgai } ae 


AAA gear 





Present Address - University of Burdwan, aaqata gaat : aaa favafaane™ 
ae Burdwan (W. B.), (afar az) 
| | Name : Sinha, Gopal Chandra. aa : Tz, TMT pe aro a RET 
bi Academic Qualifications M.A., LL.B. feat: TH. To, TF 2 fara apart, # 
Present Position : Member, Official Language ade qz : ward, rea 
i (Legislative) Commission, Ministry WLC afar 
of Law, Government of India. oaraels 2. & “dt, 
a Publications + 1, Arakshik Shabdavali;  gaetara - 2. ATaeAe eg qarat* th 
Li *. Sthanik Parishad Shabdavali, 3, qfeqe | areata, * 
\ Prashasana Shabdavali. 4. A number Y. ara atra-faaed | AH, 
A | of Research Articles. 4 fe fect + 
| a “9 araqmTaral aft P 
Other Distinctions > 1. Retired District & wey fazaat: 2. 44 xafta 
Sessions 


on 
= offs Tat As 3 aa; 
Judge, 2) Ex-Secretary of the 2. Aa aradq, at 


F 3 

| | U.P. Government’s Hindi Shabda-Kosha facdi gece tar-arett, * or yee 
| | | Samiti; 3. Ex-Secretary of the First yan araa fart, — afae WS 
Ki | Governing Body of the Hind; Sahitya sant, ¥. dear Tat sh af qatar 
i | Sammelan, Allahabad,’ 4. Founder and ; i. aheqe, HAAS, ued 

aie Secretary of the Akhila Bharatiya San- Seal ea RAG 

ome ie _ Skrit Parishad, Lucknow, 5 A member h ArqTeHp-HG 

: ; * Of the Editorial] Board of the present 

| | Commemoration Volume. aé preci 0% 

| Present Address 


© rSTAT qih; 
| : C-1/14, Pandara Park, New aanta gat: ai-212%, Ts 
| | Delhi-11, 


| 


afefaez : Saa-aitaa 


Name : Patra, Atul Chandra (A. C. Patra). 


Qualifications + M.A, LL.B., 
Kavyatirtha, Purdna-Ratna, <Artha- 
Vyavahara-Shastri. 


Academic 


Be ‘.% ‘ * “4 7 
Present Position : Deputy Legislative Counsel, 
Ministry of Law, Government of India. 


Publications : 1. The Administration of 
Justice under the East India Company 
mn Bengal, 2. The Laws Governing 
Craftsmen and their Crafts from Ancient 
Days till today in India, Census Reports 
1961, 3. Five or six other books. 


Present Address : M-47iD-II, Netaji Nagar, 
New Delhi-3. 


as ;, . ny 
Name : Swami Ram Asrama (Before Sanyasa- 
Sinha, Ram Chandra). 
4 sais a . e 
Academic Qualifications : M.Sc., LL.B. 


Pr “i. % - ie 
resent Position « A Sanyasin. 


Other Distinctions + A master of many lang- 
uages and of a large number of subjects. 


Present Address : Ramtirtha Pratishthan, 


Sarnath, Varanasi. 


Name ; Malaviya, Ram Kuver. 


Academic Qualifications : M.A., Wyakarana- 
Sahitya-Shastrachar'ya. | 

P “esent Position - Professor and Head of the 
Departmet of Literature, Sanskrit Uni- 
versity, Varanasi. 

Publications > 1. A Sanskrit Commentary 
on Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacaritam ; 
2. A commentary on Dhvanyaloka; 


7 3. Malaviyamahakavyam. 
resent Address : Sanskrit University, 
aranasi. 
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Name : Chaturvedi, Narmadeshwar. 
Publications: : 
1. Sangitajiia 
Rachnayen, 
. Kavi Tansen Aur Unka Kavya, 
Islam Ke Sufi Sadhak, 
. Hindi Gatha Sapta§ati, 
Newaj Kavi Krit Shakuntala, 
Kuttinimatam Kavyam (Introduction) 
. Damo Rachit Lakhan Sen Padma- 
wati. 
8. Bhaktimargi Baudhadharma, 
9. A number of research articles. 
Present Address : C-1/14, 


New Delhi-11. 


Kaviyon Ki Hindi 


SOG ON 


Pandara 


Park, 


Name : Bhattacharya, Ram Shankar. 


Academic Qualifications : Pracina Vyakara- 
nacarya, M.A.’ Ph.D. 


Present Position : Research Assistant, 


Varanaseya Sanskrit Visva Vidyalaya. 
Publications : 


1, Patanjala Yoga Dargana with Tattva- 
vaiSaradi Commentary and Vy4sa 
Bhasya, 

2 


. Patanjala Yoga Sqtram with Bhoja’s 
Rajamartanda- Vrtti, 

Sankhya Satra with Sankhya-prava- 

canabhagya, Sankhyasara, Tattvasa- 

masa, Hindi explanation and Index, 

Agni-Purana- Vj Sayanukramani, 

- Puradnagata VedaviSayaka SAmacri 
ka Samiksatmaka Adhyayana. : 


Other Distinctions - Has made a special 


study of the Puranas. Was for some time 
a Research Assistant in the Purana 
Section of the All India Kashiraj Trust, 
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